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PICTURES  OF  HOME. 

[See  Engraving.] 
THE  ATTRACTIONS  Qf  HOME. 

These  are  sweet  words.  Home!  Who  is  not  charmed  with  its 
music?     "\VJio  hath  not  felt  the  potent  magic  of  its  spell? 

By  home  I  do  not  mean  the  house,  the  parlor,  the  fireside, 
the  carpet,  or  the  chairs.  They  are  inert,  material  things, 
which  derive  all  their  interest  from  the  idea  of  the  home  which  is 
their  locality.  Home  is  something  more  ethereal,  less  tangible,  not 
easily  described,  yet  strongly  conceived — the  source  of  some  of  the 
deepest  emotions  of  the  soul,  grasping  the  heart-strings  with  such 
s  sweet  and  tender  force,  as  subdues  all  within  the  range  of  its 
influence. 

Home  is  the  palace  of  the  husband  and  the  father.  He  is  the 
monarch  of  that  little  empire,  wearing  a  crown  that  is  the  gift  of 
heaven :  swaying  a  sceptre  put  into  his  hands  by  the  Father  of  all; 
acknowledging  no  superior,  fearing  no  rival,  and  dreading  no 
usurper.  In  him  dwells  love,  the  ruling  spirit  of  home.  She  that 
was  the  fond  bride  of  his  youthful  heart,  is  the  affectionate  wife  of 
his  maturer  years. 

The  star  that  smiled  on  their  bridal  eve  has  never  set.  Its  rays 
still  shed  a  serene  lustre  on  the  horizon  of  home.  There,  too,  is 
the  additional  ornament  of  home — the  circle  of  children — beauti- 
fully represented  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration  as  "  olive  plants  round 
about  the  table.''  We  have  been  such.  There  was  our  cradle. 
That  cradle  was  rocked  by  a  hand  ever  open  to  supply  our  wants ; 
watched  by  an  eye  ever  awake  to  the  approach  of  danger.  Many 
a  livelong  night  has  that  eye  refused  to  be  closed  for  thy  sake, 
reader,  when  thou,  a  helpless  child,  wast  indebted  to  a  mother's 
love,  sanctified  by  heaven's  blessing,  for  a  prolonged  *  existence 
through  a  sickly  infancy.  Hast  thou  ever  grieved  that  fond  heart? 
No  tears  can  be  too  freely,  too  sincerely  shed,  for  such  an  offence 
against  the  sweet  charities  of  home.  If  there  was  joy  in  the 
palace  at  thy  birth,  0,  never  let  it  be  turned  into  sorrow  by  any 
violation  of  the  sacred  laws  of  home. 

We  that  had  our  happy  birth,  like  most  of  the  human  race,  in 
ihe  country,  recall  many  tender  and  pleasant  associations  of  home. 
There  is  earnest  poetry  in  this  part  of  our  life.  We  remem- 
her  with  delight  the  freshness  of  the  early  morn ;  the  sprightly 
walk  among  the  dewy  fields;  the  cool  repose  amid  the  seques- 
tered shades  of  the  grove,  vocal  with  the  music  of  nature's 
inimitable  warblers;  the  "tinkling  spring,"  where  we  slaked  our 
thirst  with  the  pellucid  waters,  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
Mighty  One ;  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 
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tbe  hamming  of  the  bees,  the  cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  the  melan- 
choly, monotonoQS  song  of  the  night-bird,  relieved  only  by  the 
deep  bass  of  that  single  note,  which  he  uttered  as  he  plunged  from 
his  lofty  height  into  the  lower  region  of  atmosphere — these  are 
among  our  recollections  of  home.  And  they  come  softened  and 
sobered  through  the  medium  of  the  past,  but  without  losing  their 
power  to  touch  the  heart,  and  still  endear  that  word,  home. 

There,  too,  perhaps,  we  saw  a  father  die ;  having  lived  to  a  pa- 
triarchal age,  he  bowed  himself  on  his  bed,  saying,  "Behold,  I 
die;  but  God  shall  bo  with  you;"  and  was  gathered  to  his  people. 
Hor  can  the  memory  ever  forget  that  mother,  in  her  meek  and 
quiet  old  age,  walking  through  many  a  peaceful  year  on  the  verge 
of  heaven,  breathing  its  atmosphere,  inhaling  its  fragrance,  reflect- 
ing its  light  and  holy  beauty,  till  at  length  she  left  the  sweet  home 
of  earth  for  her  Father's  home  in  heaven. 

"  So  gently  dies  the  wave  npon  the  shore." 
MARRIAGE  AT  HOME. 

Home,  too,  is  the  scene  of  the  gay  and  joyous  bridal.  When 
the  lovely  daughter,  aflBanced  to  the  youth  of  her  heart,  stands  tip 
to  take  the  irrevocable  pledge.  What  an  interesting  moment !  I 
saw,  not  long  since,  such  an  one.  She  stood  unconscious  of  the 
blended  charm  which  innocence  and  beauty  threw  around  her  face 
and  person ;  her  soft,  smooth,  polished  forehead  was  circled  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers;  her  robe  was  of  purest  white,  and  in  her 
haxxd  was  held  a  boquet  of  variegated  roses.  Beside  her  stood  the 
happy  man,  for  whom  she  was  to  be — 

"  A  guardian  angel,  o'er  his  life  presiding, 
Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  care  dividing." 

Ab  I  pronounced  [the  words  that  made  them  one,  adding  the 
nuptial  benediction,  a  tear  fell  from  the  eye  of  the  bride  on  the 
-wreath  in  her  hand!  It  was  a  tribute  to  "home,  sweet  home/' 
TSot  that  she  loved  father  and  mother  less,  but  husband  more. 
That  piece  of  music,  "The  Bride's  Farewell,'*  plunges  deeper  into 
the  fountain  of  emotion  in  the  soul,  than  any  other  combination  of 
thought  and  song  to  which  I  ever  listened.  Was  the  bride  ever 
found  who  was  equal  to  its  performance  on  the  day  of  her  espousals, 
or  rather  in  the  hour  of  her  departure  from  her  long-loved  home, 
ifhen  the  time  had  arrived  to  bid  farewell  to  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  sister? 

MUSIC  AT  HOME. 

Music  in  a  family  is  the  means  of  domestic  cheerfulness.  A 
mnsical  family  will,  in  spite  of  cares,  perplexites,  and  even  of  trials, 
l>6  a  cheerfid  family.  Not  gay  do  I  mean ;  for  there  are  many 
pointa  of  difference  between  cheerfulness  and  gaiety.     But  cheer- 
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ful  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  implies  good  spirits,  and  fre^ 
dom  from  what  Robert  Bums  calls  "carking  care;*'  and  in  whicA 
needless  depression  of  spirits  and  morbid  melancholy  are  kept  oat 
of  a  family.  You  can  have  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  in  your 
house  on  the  most  rainy,  cheerless,  or  wintry  day  that  ever  was,  0? 
you  can  have  music.  And  if  affliction,  by  some  trying  providence, 
has  caused  tears  to  flow,  or  aching  of  heart  and  sorrowftilness  of 
6pirit,  music,  coming  to  the  aid  of  divine  consolations  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends,  will  be  a  sweet  soother  of  the  pain  which  is  ex- 
perienced, and  lighten  the  weight  which  oppresses  the  spirit. 

Music  promotes  good  nature  m  a  family.  And  in  this  world, 
where  there  is  so  much  of  old  Adam  manifested  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  in  the  family,  sometimes,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  any  thin£ 
which  will  promote  good  nature  is  to  be  prized.  Who  can  be  mal 
in  the  midst  of  music?  or  fret  and  scold  with  sweet  sounds  falling 
upon  his  ears?  or  keep  up  sour  and  sulky  manners,  when  the  very 
air  around  him  is  bland  with  soft  harmony? 


MAKING  A  PLEASANT  HOME. 

It  is  a  duty  devolving  uj)on  ever  member  of  a  family  to  endeavor 
to  make  all  belonging  to  it  happy.  This  may,  with  a  very  little 
pleasant  exertion,  be  done.  Let  every  one  contribute  something 
towards  improving  the  grounds  belonging  to  their  house.  If  the 
house  is  old  and  uncomfortable,  let  eacn  exert  himself  to  render  it 
better  and  more  pleasant.  If  it  is  good  and  pleasant,  let  each 
strive  still  further  to  adorn  it.  Let  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  be 
planted,  and  vines  and  woodbines  be  trailed  around  the  windows 
and  doors;  add  interesting  volumes  to  the  family  library;  take  a 
good  paper;  purchase  little  articles  of  furniture  to  replace  those 
which  are  fast  wearing  out;  wait  upon  and  anticipate  the  wants  of 
.each;  and  ever  have  a  pleasant  smile  for  all  and  each. 

Make  home  happy!  Parents  ought  to  teach  this  lesson  ia 
the  nursery  and  by  the  fireside,  and  give  it  the  weight  of  their 
precept  and  example.  If  they  should,  ours  would  be  a  happy  and 
a  more  virtuous  country.  Drunkenness,  profanity,  and  other  dis- 
gusting vices  would  die  away;  they  could  not  live  in  the  influence 
'  of  a  lovely  and  refined  home. 

Does  any  one  think,  "I  am  poor,  and  have  to  work  hard  to  get 
enough  to  sustain  life,  and  cannot  find  time  to  spend  in  making  our 
old  house  more  attractive."  Think  again — is  there  not  some  time 
every  day  which  you  spend  in  idleness,  or  smoking,  or  mere  list- 
lessness,  which  might  be  spent  about  your  homes  ?  "  Flowers  are 
God's  smiles,*'  said  Wilberforce;  and  they  are  as  beautiful  beside 
.  the  cottage  as  the  palace,  and  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other*  There  are  but  ^w  homes  which 
might  not  be  made  more  beautiful  and  attractive.    Let  all  study 
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to  make  their  residence  so  pleasant,  that  the  hearts  of  the  absent 
ones  shall  go  back  to  it  as  the  dove  did  to  the  ark  of  Noah. 

LOVE  OF  HOME. 

0,  not  the  smiles  of  other  lands, 
Though  far  and  wide  oar  feet  may  roam, 

Can  e*er  untie  the  genial  bands 
That  knit  our  hearts  to  uomb. 

RETURNING  HOME. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  that  brings  us  home, 

Where  all  will  spring  to  meet  us  ; 
Where  hands  are  striving,  as  we  oome, 

To  be  the  first  to  greet  us. 
Whent^e  world  hatii  spent  its  frowns  and  wrath, 

And  care  been  sorely  pressing, 
'Tis  sweet  to  turn  from  our  roving  path. 

And  find  a  fireside  blessing. 
O,  Joyfully  dear  is  the  homeward  track, 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

LITTLE  CHILDREN  AT  HOME. 

Somebody  once  said,  beware  of  that  man  who  does  not  love 
chfldren;  and  we  have  abundant  proof  that  great  minds  have 
always  been  delighted  with  the  frolics  of  innocence.  The  Dake  of 
Wellington  was  remarkable  for  his  fondness  of  children;  and  when 
the  veteran  Blucher  beheld  the  children  assembled  at  St.  Paul's^ 
the  unconscious  tear  trickled  down  the  cheek  of  the  hardy  warrior. 
9he  great  Burke  delighted  to  unbend  his  mighty  mind  amid  chil- 
fren'e  play^  and  would  lie  his  listless  length  on  the  floor,  whilst 
Aey  jumped  over  him  in  laughing  sport;  and  as  for  the  foirer 
portion  of  creation,  Euripides  hath  long  ago  declared,  they  are 
^M  fond  of  children." 

Ofaalldren  are  faufman  flowers.  Oares  crush  the  spiriti  and  labov 
^ers  animal  life.  Disappointment  blights  and  treachery  dotiiw 
file  sympathies  of  the  soul,  and  mildew  and  rigidity  would  gather 
Mon  the  t^tce  of  human  existence  but  for  infancy,  spHnging  up  in 
iD  highways  and  by-ways,*with  smiling  and  bounding  step,  and 
Joyous  laugh,  carrying  the  wayworn  man  back  to  his  own  spring- 
time, whence,  plucking  a  boquet  for  his  buttonhole,  he  forgets  what 
iMntter  of  person  he  is,  and  joys  on  to  the  smile  and  the  tune  of 
•tter  days. 

MOTHER  AT  HOME. 

What  is  80  faithful  as  a  mother's  love?  From  infancy  to  age^ 
^through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,"  the  dews  of  ma- 
ternal affection  are  shed  upon  the  soul.  When  heart-stricken  and 
abandoned,  when  branded  by  shame,  followed  by  scorn,  her  arms 
tae  still  open ;  her  breast  still  kind.   Through  every  trial  that  love 
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will  follow,  cheer  us  in  misfortune,  support  us  in  disease,  smootll 
the  pillow  of  pain,  and  moisten  the  bed  of  death. 
Uwj^y  is  lie  who  kuowa  a  mother's  love. 

HOME  IS  WHERE  THERE'S  ONE  TO  LOVE  US. 

Homo  'b  not  merely  four  square  walls, 
'  Though  with  pictures  hung  and  gilded ; 

Home  is  where  affection  calls — 

Pilled  with  shripes  the  heart  hath  builded  ? 
Home  ? — go,  watch  the  faithful  dove, 

Sailing  'neath  the  heaven  above  us ! 
Home  is  where  there's  one  we  love, 

Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love  us ! 

Home 's  not  merely  roof  and  room,    / 

It  needs  something  to  endear  it ; 
Home  is  where  the  heart  can  bloom — 

Where  there's  some  kind  lip  to  cheer  it ! 
What  is  home,  with  none  to  meet  ? 

None  to  welcome,  none  to  greet  us  ? 
'  Home  is  sweet — and  only  sweet — 

When  there's  one  we  love  to  meet  us ! 


TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


Wb  extract  the  following  beautiftil  paragraph  from  the  address 
lately  delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of  Rutger's  CoUeffe, 
by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  and  commend  it  to  tiie 
perusal  of  the  young. 

^^  Resolve  to  do  something  useful,  honorable,  and  do  it  heartily* 
Repel  the  thought  that  you  can,  and  therefore  may,  live  above 
labor,  and*  without  work.  Among  the  most  pitiful  objects  in 
society  is  the  man  whose  mind  has  been  trained  by  the  discipline  of 
education — who  has  learned  how  to  think,  and  value  his  immortal 
powers,  and  with  all  these  noble  faculties  cultivated  and  prepared 
for  an  honorable  activity,  who  ignobly  sits  down  to  nothing ;  and^ 
of  course,  to  be  nothing;  with  no  influence  over  the  public  mind— » 
with  no  interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  country,  or  even  his  neigh- 
borhood— to  be  regarded  as  a  drone  without  object  or  character, 
with  no  hand  to  lift,  and  with  no  effort  to  help  the  right  or  defeat 
the  wrong.  Who  can  think  with  any  calmness  of  such  a  miserable 
career?  And  however  it  may  be  with  you  in  active  enterprise, 
never  permit  your  influence  to  go  in  hostility  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  virtue.  So  live,  that  with  the  Christian  poet,  you  may  truth- 
fully say,  that — 


*  If  your  countrj-  stand  not  by  your  skill, 

At  least  your  follies  have  not  wrought  her  faU.' " 
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THE  TREES   OP  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.   I.— THE  ALMOND  TREE. 

BT  TOB  KDITO&. 

[  In  the  last  number  of  The  Guardian  we  closed  our  series  of  sketches  on  the 
Birids  of  the  Bible.  We  found  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  preparing  them,  as  it 
led  us  into  the  study  of  the  scriptures  amid  rural  scenes.  The  Bible  is  a  true 
Ftoadise  of  joys  and  delights  when  studied  within  doors ;  but,  some  portions  of 
ii  at  least,  seem  to  assume  new  freshness  and  beauty  when  we  transfer  ourselves 
into  the  midst  of  that  rural  world  which  brings  those  interesting  objects  of 
Ifatural  History,  to  which  it  so  frequently  alludes,  in  their  living  forms  around 
OS.  Those  holy  men  of  old,  who  recorded  the  Scriptures,  lived  and  moved  muoh 
of  their  time  in  the  rural  world.  They  were,  many  of  them  at  least,  husbandmen 
and  shepherds.  The  Saviour  himself,  as  well  as  the  Apostles,  taught  much  out 
of  doors ;  and  in  many  instances  their  allusions  to  objects  of  nature  were  sug- 
gested by  what  their  eyes  saw  at  the  time  before  them.  It  is  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  study  of  their  writings  should  possess  new  freshness  when  we 
look  upon  them  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  world  from  us,  in  a  climate  the  productions  of  which  are,  in  many  respeots, 
quite  different  from  those  familiar  to  us.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
transfer  ourselves  into  a  rural  world  different  from  our  own,  in  order  to  be  ftxlly 
at  home  in  the  varied  allusions  of  Holy  Writ.  ' 

Then,  too,  these  objects  of  Scripture  natural  liistory  must  not  be  brought  to  us 
In  dry  descriptions,  so  as  to  appear  before  us  as  the  dead  skeletons  of  a  cabinet ; 
Imty  as  far  as  may  be  done,  livingly  ornate.  This  oannot  be  done,  or  at  least  it  i» 
not  done,  in  any  of  the  systematic  treatises  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible. 
We  have  attempted  this  in  our  former  series  on  the  Birds,  and  shall  aim  at  the 
same  thing  in  this  on  the  Trees. 

It  most  not  be  regarded  immodest  in  us  when  we  say  that  many  assurances 
Itare  been  given  us  that  the  series  on  the  Birds  were  well  received  by  our  readers. 
Before  they  were  finished  we  received  a  request  ft'om  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  pub- 
Ushers,  in  Philadelphia,  to  prepare  them  for  publication  in  book  form.  They 
were  accordingly  carefully  re-written,  somewhat  enlarged  and  improved,  and  have 
been  so  published,  with  some  dozen  beautiful  colored  embellishments  of  the  Birds, 
such  as  the  dove,  swan,  stork,  eagle,  quail,  partridge,  sparrow,  peacock,  pelican, 
ostrich,  and  swallow.  In  this  form  the  matter,  which  the  readers  of  The  Guardian 
received  for  $1,  is  now  sold  in  its  present  beautiful  dress  for  $5  and  ^7,  according 
to  the  binding.  The  conception  and  general  manner  of  treating  the  subject  has 
Iwen  approved  by  the  religious  papers  which  have  noticed  the  book. 

Having  this  kind  of  encouragement,  and  the  approbation  of  our  readers,  we 
cibeerfnlly  proceed  still  farther  to  cultivate  this  field  of  sacred  inquiry.  We  ask, 
tlierelDre,  that  our  kind  friends  of  The  Guardian  follow  us  pleasantly  for  another 
jear,  while  wo  lead  them  over  the  hills  and  vallies  which  onoe  were  trod  by  the 
Uessed  feet  of  the  Prophets  and  our  adored  Saviour,  and  show  them  the  Trees  of 
tbe  Bible. 

it  is  our  design  to  treat  in  this  series,  also,  the  Plants  and  their  Flowers ;  but 
we  wish  to  accommodate  our  subjects  somewhat  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Ueak  winter,  which  now  knocks  at  our  doors,  and  which,  with  its  vegetation 
retired  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  its  snows  crowning  the  hills  and  mountains, 
suggests  to  US  to  begin  with — ] 

THE  ALMOND  TRKE. 

"  Mark  well  the  flowing  almonds  in  the  wood : 
If  odorous  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load, 
The  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylvan  reign. 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain.'* 

Tub  Almond  Tree  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
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It  is  a  very  beantiful  tree,  resembling  very  much  the  peach  in  ilt 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  is  larger  in  size.  It  abounds  in  the  Hofy 
Land.  It  is  also,  at  the  present  day,  cultivated  in  Bngland  for  itt 
beauty,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  its  fruits. 

The  fruit  which  it  bears  is  enclosed  in  a  tough  shell,  and  thii 
again  in  a  homy  husk,  which,  like  our  chestnut  and  hickory>^nit^ 
opens  of  itself  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  almond  was  regarded 
as  among  the  fruit  that  Canaan  produced.  It  is  a  favorite  nut  in 
all  lands.  It  is  said  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  are  imported 
into  Bngland  every  year,  on  which  the  duty  alone  amounts  to  the 
extraordinary  sum  of  $80,000.  It  appears  among  the  desserts  of 
of  most  of  our  best  American  hotels,  and  is  a  great  favorite  amo&g 
children. 

Among  our  earliest  and  pleasantest  recollections  is  the  s^ni- 
annual  visit  of  our  white-haired  and  venerable  grandlS&ther,  witii  i^ 
paper  of  raisins  in  one  pocket  and  a  paper  of  almonds  in  the  other* 
gometimes,  too,  there  were  dates.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  whethar 
it  was  designedly  that  he  always  made  his  presents  to  hb  grand* 
children  in  fruits  that  are  the  native  products  of  Oanaan.  W« 
would  regard  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  address  to  him 
a  letter  of  inquiry  on  the  subject,  but  ne  has  lon^  since  gone  to 
the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  grave !  Whether  this  idea  was  in  bfil 
mind  or  not,  I  will  take  a  mnt  from  it.  It  is  this:  the  very  next 
Christmas-tree  that  is  made  for  m^  children  and  friends,  shftll  hufe 
a  little  rotmd  heap  of  almonds  at  its  base,  and  a  little  bag  of  them 
hanging  on  one  of  its  branches.  Besides  this,  it  shall  be  tiehtf 
oveniung  with  bunches  of  raisins,  figs  and  dates;  and  as  manj- 
Idnds  of  Canaan  fruits  as  I  can  find.  This  is  a  fancy  of  my  own. 
and  it  shall  be  done.  Then  I  will  call  them  around  it,  and  tea 
them  all  I  can  learn  of  these  fruits  from  the  Bible. 

Perhaps  my  grandfather  knew  that  among  the  J)re8ents  wM<^ 
aged  Israel  directed  his  sons  to  carry  to  the  King  of  E^ypt,  to  induee 
him  to  be  friendly  to  them,  there  were  also  almonds,   (uen.  48, 11.) 

The  word  Shaead,  which  denotes  this  tree,  is  derived  firom  » 
root  which  signifies  to  make  haste,  to  awake  early,  to  watch.  Thb 
name  was  suggested  from  its  nature.  It  is  of  hasty  growth,  it  if 
the  first  tree  that  feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  in  springs 
time,  and  is  first  covered  with  a  beautiful  crown  of  flowers,  thts 
awaking  to  bloom  and  beauty  while  all  other  trees  are  yet  slumber- 
ing in  the  benumbing  embraces  of  winter.  In  Canaan  it  fiowem 
as  early  as  January,  and  so  speedy  is  its  development,  that  itr 
fruit  is  already  ripe  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  ^ 

This  forwardness  and  haste  of  the  almond  tree  in  bringing  to 
perfection  its  fruit,  explains  the  allusion  which  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah makes  to  it,  ^Jer.  1, 11 :)  "Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saymg,  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou?  And  I  said^  I 
see  a  rod  of  an  almond  tree.    Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  T1m>ii 
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hui  weU  seen;  ftnr  I  mU  hatten  my  word  to  perform  it^"  Thni 
Ae  L«rd  himself  ^ves  an  exposition  of  his  design,  in  showing  t» 
Ae  inrophet  in  a  vision  an  almond  rod.  ^^  This  is  the  first  visicui 
irith  which  the  prophet  was  honored ;  and  his  attention  is  aroused 

Sr  a  yeay  significant  emblem  of  that  severe  correction  with  which 
e  Most  High  was  hastening  to  visit  his  people  for  their  iniquity/*^ 
The  rod  indicates  that  the  punishment  will  be  severe ;  and  the  kind 
tf  tree  from  which  it  is  taken  shadows  forth  that  the  judgments 
«re  drawing  near,  and  will  speedily  come  upon  them. 

It  is  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  same  natural  significance  thai 
the  mystic  rod  of  Aaron  was  of  the  almond  tree.  (Num.  17,  8A 
It  k  lUcely  that  the  rods  of  the  twelve  princes,  which  are  mentioned 
m  the  same  connection,  and  which  lay  with  that  of  Aaron,  were  of 
tte  suae  taree.  This  indicated  to  them  that  they  were  to  be  watcb- 
§aX  and  quick  in  their  duties.  Their  infli:»nce  among  the  pcQiA^ 
ibMdd  be  prominent,  full  of  promise,  early  in  fruitfiilness,  l&e  the 
ahdond  tree  among  the  other  trees. 

The  rod  <tf  Aaron  which  ^'budded,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and 
Jielded  ahnends"  in  one  night,  we  are  told  was  ^^for  the  house  <^ 
ii6<?i"  It  is  a  beautiful  emblem  of  the  influence  which  this  tribe 
of  priests  should  exercise  among  the  other  tribes.  They  should 
•bive  authority ;  this  was  indicated  b;^  the  rod.  They  should  watch 
the  spiritual  interests  of  Israel,  and  in  this  they  should  be  (]^uick 
iHid  active.  They  should  be  the  flower  and  the  fruit  of  the  tribes, 
lior  the  sceptre  of  Aaron  ^'bloomed  blossoms,  and  brought  forth 
Ahnonds.^'  Some  have  supposed  that  the  almond  rod  of  Aaron, 
whieh,  though  withered  and  dead,  was  made  in  a  short  time,  by  the 
mkaeulous  power  of  God,  to  bud,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  is  em- 
Blematic  of  the  n'eat  Hij^  Priest,  who,  though  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  was  the  nrat  to  rise  from  the  grave,  the  first  bloom  of  hope' 
fti»a  ^  rigorous  winter  of  death,  the  first-fruits  of  an  immortal 
fife. 

The  bowls  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  which  M6ses  was  directed 
ie  he^e  made  for  the  tabernacle,  were  to  be  ^^made  like  unto 
•boonds,  with  a  knob  and  a  flower  in  each  branch.''  (Ex.  25,  58.) 
These  candlesticks  were  the  emblems  of  the  light  of  truth  in  the 
tabernacle ;  they  w^e  the  watchers  of  the  purity  of  the  c^emo- 
bmI  worship,  and  were,  therefore,  appropriately  shaped  like  the 
almond-flow^,  which  appears  early  and  beautiful,  the  first  to  re* 

Seeent,  in  bloom  and  fruit,  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  the  great 
;ht  ^  heaven.  c 

The  almond  tree,  with  its  crown  of  snow-white  flowers,  is  made 
I7  Sriomon  a  most  beautiful  emblem  of  old  age.  He  calls  up<m 
Im  young  te  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 
,  before  the  evil  days  shall  come,  when  the  limbs  of  the  body  and 
tlie  faculties  of  the  mind  shall  bow  under  the  weight  of  age,  and 
the  hoary  head,  like  an  ^^  almond  tree  i^all  flourish"  with  the 
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blossoms  of  tho  grave.  Eccl.  12,  5.  The  emblem  is  appropriate 
and  touching.  The  almond  blossoms  bloom  out  of  the  bare 
branches,  before  any  leaves  appear;  so  the  crowning  flower  of  lifa^ 
tqpon  the  head  of  age,  blooms  out  of  the  remains  of  departed  fresli- 
ness  and  vigor. 

"The  hope,  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour, 

That  alights  on  nuBexy^B  brow, 
Springs  out  of  the  silyory  almond  flower 

That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough." 

Look  over  the  landscape  of  Canaan ;  solitary  and  alone,  on  the 
plain  and  along  the  distant  hill,  is  seen  the  white  crown  of  the 
almond  tree.  So,  when  you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  communiiy^ 
or  over  a  congregation  of  people,  appears  the  venerable  head  o£ 
the  aged.    Tms  crown  is  an  honorable  distinction,  if  there  ig 

Smtitv  beneath  it.  ^^The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be 
bund  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  Like  a  flower  wnich  precedes 
the  fruit,  it  is  a  prophecy  and  promise  of  ^'  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, which  are  quietness  and  assurance  forever."  It  is  like  the 
robes  of  the  sainted  in  heaven ;  and  indicates  a  speedy  transfer  of 
those  that  are  worthy,  into  that  happy  land.  It  is  the  earliest 
sign  of  the  near  approach  of  eternal  spring. 


LEARN  ALL  YOU  CAN. 


Nevek  omit  an  opportunity  to  learn  all  you  can.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said  that  even  in  a  sta^  coach  he  always  found  somebody 
who  could  tell  him  something  he  did  not  know  before.  Conversa- 
tion is  fre(]^uently  more  useful  than  books  for  purposes  of  know- 
ledge. It  IS,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  be  morose  and  silent  among 
persons  whom  you  think  ignorant,  for  a  little  sociability  on  your 
part  will  draw  them  out,  and  they  will  be  able  to  teach  you  some- 
thing, no  matter  how  ordinary  their  employment. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  most  sagacious  remarks  are  made  by  per- 
sons of  this  description,  respecting  their  particular  pursuit.  Hugh 
Miller,  tbi  Scotch  geologist,  owes  not  a  little  of  his  fame  to  obser- 
vations made  when  he  was  a  journeyman  stone-mason  and  working; 
in  a  quarry.  Socrates  well  said  that  there  was  but  one  good,  which 
is  knowledge,  and  one  evil,  which  is  ignorance.  Every  grain  of 
sand  goes  to  make  a  heap.  A  gold  digger  takes  the  smallest  nug- 
gets, and  is  not  fool  enough  to  throw  them  away,  because  he  hopes 
to  find  a  huge  lump  some  time.  So  in  acquiring  knowledge,  we 
should  never  despise  an  opportunity,'  however  unpromising.  If 
there  is  a  moment's  leisure,  spend  it  over  a  good  or  instructive 
talking  with  the  first  you  meet. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  VISION. 


OvoB  Btruggling  up  a  nigged  steep. 

What  tune  I  cannot  saj, 
I  reached  the  mountains  highest  peak, 

Thence  sloping  either  way, 
And.  down  the  hHl,  on  either  side, 

I  saw  a  spaoions  plain. 
It  seemed  mnoh  like  a  cheqjoer-boardy 

Tho*  not  alike  the  twain : 

The  one,  o'erhung  by  gloomy  shades, 

Wifhout  one  brilliant  ray. 
The  Ofnly  light  by  mortals  se«n 

Seemed  like  to  dawn  of  day — 
The  other,  'neath  a  clondless  sky. 

Was  brighter  far  and  fair, 
Aad  yet  the  plain  seemed  varied  by 

A  shadow  here  and  there. 

Across  this  chequered  plain  I  spi^d 

The  pathway  trod  by  me, 
The  length,  if  I  remember  right, 

Was  thirty  miles  and  three ; 
Snough,  my  sluggish  spirit  seemed 

Aroused  to  strong  desire. 
And  in  my  waking  eyes  now  beamed 

The  meditation  fire. 

While  gazing  thoughtful  on  the  scenes 

Which  *round  this  pathway  lay. 
And  amdoosly  eonoemed  to  know 

How  I  had  passed  that  way ; 
An  angel,  clothed  in  purest  white, 

Stood  by — ^with  wisdom  rifo — 
And  kindly  offered  to  unfold 

The  mystery  of  my  life ! 

The  angel  raised  his  hand  and  said, 

**  Par  yonder,  do  you  see 
A  spot  in  riohest  garb  arrayed, 

¥tom  sorrow  mo^y  tn^ 
And  in  that  ^t  of  innocence 

An  object  strange  and  new. 
An  iniaDt  watched  by  Proyidenc^— 

That  infant  onoe — ^wore  you ! 

**  The  garden  gate  is  open  wide, 

The  in&nt,  now  a  boy, 
li  ont  among  the  pit&Us  seen, 

or  hmghter  fdU  and  joy— 
B^en  there  Gk>d's  arm  protected  him, 

Bat  how  no  mortal  knew ; 
OiDhanned  ttiat  wayward  boy  is  seen, 

Th«t  wayward  boy — ^were  you ! 


"  Full  out  upon  Life's  chequered  pUin, 

More  perilous  than  all. 
Behold  what  crowds  of  heedless  youUif 

Are  yearly  seen  to  fell ; 
Lo !  one,  by  sovereign  grace,  is  seen     • 

In  Christ  created  new : 
That  resoued  one— O  favored  youth-*- 

That  rescued  one — were  you  I 

"  And  now  upon  this  lofty  ridge 

Of  manhood's  riper  years. 
Review  Life's  imperfections  all 

With  penitential  tears — 
And  0,  with  manly  gratitude 

In  every  such  review, 
Confess  the  graee  of  Hfan  who  otuld 

Such  mercy  grant  to  too  I" 

Thus  far  the  angel :  when  he  ceased 

My  heart  grew  faint  within, 
I  saw  me  with  a  vasty  crowd 

Still  h^e  exposed  to  sin, 
While  down  on  yonder  side  the  ridge 

Dark  lay  the  gloomy  plain ; 
I  begged  him  to  my  friends  and  me 

The  mystery  to  explain. 

In  answer  to  my  earnest  pray'r 

The  angel-friend  replied : 
"  To  mortals  what  is  ftiture  yet 

Is  wisely  here  denied ; 
Be  quiet,  then,  but  child-like  look 

To  Him  alone  who  knows  ; 
Whatever  lies  within  this  plain 

The  Future  will  disoUne  f 

"  One  thing  or  two  I  fain  would  tell. 

And  solemn  things  they  are — 
How  mortals  may  escape  from  hell, 

And  life  eternal  share ; 
One  light—*  the  light  of  life'— is  come 

To  chase  the  gloom  away. 
And  thro'  the  thickest  shades  of  nigfat 

To  lead  to  endless  day  t 

*^  God,  in  the  gowel  of  his  son, 

Invites  his  chudren  home, 
And  offers  Grace  to  cheer  us  on 

Each  foe  to  overeome ; 
Gives  Faith  to  conquer  death  and  hell* 

And  Hoi)e,  to  m&e  us  strong ; 
And  Love,  the  bond  of  perfectneaa 

That  binds  the  happy  throng. 
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^  And  see  wbat  endless  stores  of  grace 

In  Jesns  Christ  are  found : 
Ufe,  peace  and  joy  to  every  soul 

That  hears  the  blissfal  sound  * 
ibid  in  his  wobd  the  choicest  rules 

To  mortal  men  are  given, 
Directions  how  to  walk  seoiire 

Thro'  yonder  plain  to  Heaven  P 


'Tis  well— I  know  it  most  be  so 

Just  as  the  angel  said — 
'Tig  rashness  to  attempt  to  know 

That  which  is  Aitore  yet ; 
0  God  I  may  I  be  satisfied 

With  what  each  good  man  hath. 
Thy  WORD—"  a  lamp  to  gnide  my  foet^ 

A  light  nnto  my  path !" 


^*LET  ME  IN." 

WxtEv  the  summer  evening's  shadows 
VeHed  the  earth's  calm  bosom  o'er, 

Came  a  young  child,  faint  and  weary, 
Tapping  at  a  cottage  door ; 

"  Wandering  through  the  winding  wood-paths, 
My  worn  feet  too  long  have  been, 

Lei  me  1%  oh,  gentle  mother, 
Le^  me  in !" 

Years  passed  on — ^his  eager  spirit 
Gladly  watched  the  flying  hours ; 

"  I  will  be  a  child  no  longer. 
Finding  bliss  in  birds  and  tiowets ; 

I  will  se^  the  bands  of  pleasure, 
I  will  join  their  merry  din ; 

liet  me  in  to  joy  and  gladness, 
Let  me  in!" 

Years  sped  on — ^yet  vainly  yearning, 
llunnuring  still  the  restless  heart-* 

"  I  am  tired  of  heartless  folly, 
Let  the  glittering  cheat  depart ; 

I  have  found  in  worldly  pleasure 
Nought  to  happiness' akin, 

Let  me  in  to  love's  warm  presence, 
Let  me  in  r 

Years  flew  on : — a  youth  no  longer. 

^11  he  owned  the  restless  heart ; 
"  I  am  tired  of  love's  soft  durance. 

Sweet-voiced  syren,  we  must  part ; 
I  will  gaih  a  laurol  chaplet, 

And  a  world's  applause  will  win ; 
Let  me  in  to  fame  and  glory, 
Let  me  in  I" 

Years  fled  on : — the  restless  spirit 

Never  found  the  bliss  it  sought ; 
Answered  hopes  and  granted  blessing* 

Only  new  aspiring  brought ; 
"  I  am  tired  of  earth's  vain  glory, 

I  am  tired  of  grief  and  ain. 
Let  me  in  to  rest  eternal, 

Let  me  in !" 
Thus  the  unquiet,  yearning  spirit. 

Taunted  by  a  vague  unrest. 
Knocks  and  calls  at  every  ^teway, 

In  a  vain  aJid  fruitless  quest : 
Ever  striving  some  new  bussing, 

8ome  new  happiness  to  win — 
At  tome  portal  ever  saying, 
"Let  me  in!" 
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"  Yon  floe  with,  winges  of  ftfter  change  at  random  where  you  please ; 
Bat  that  in  time  will  breed  in  70a  some  fool  and  fell  disease." 

SoMB  men  live  at  random.  Tiiejgo  by  no  system,  and  thev  aum 
nt  no  end.  They  are  not  idle,  but  are  always  doing  somethings 
yet  the^  do  one  thing  without  any  concern  as  to  how  it  shall  cob- 
nect  with  other  things.  What  comes  in  their  way  they  do^  and 
when  nothing  presents  itself  they  are  just  as  content  to  do  nothing. 
This  we  call  liring  at  random.  Such  persons  may  be  found  in  any 
community.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  random  liyerf 
should  make  any  progress.  They  may  indeed  happen  to  move 
forward  in  a  straight  line,  and  thus  get  away  from  their  starting 
point,  but  just  as  like  as  not  they  will,  after  years  of  random 
moYing,  be  found  just  at  the  place  where  they  started. 

Some  men  tcUk  at  random.  Who  has  not  heard  a  random 
talker?  You  may  talk  with  him  an  hour,  and  when  you  think  back 
over  the  conversation  you  will  find  yourself  entirely  unable  to 
say  what  the  subject  has  been.  Still  greater  is  your  misfortune  if 
jou  get  into  an  argument  with  a  random  talker.  You  will  soon 
give  up  the  argument  from  pure  weariness  in  following  him.  The 
xmly  way  you  can  conquer  him  is  to  lead  him  off,  by  one  of  hia 
tangent  movements,  till  he  forgets  the  subject.  The  more  you 
endeavor)  to]  keep  to  the  subject,  the  more  hopelessly  do  you  pro- 
long the  discussion.  Play  the  ruse,  like  a  bird — lead  him  away  as 
far  as  you  can,  and  then  make  your  escape. 

There  are  also  random  readers.  They  read  whatever  comes  in 
their  way.  They  read  much — enough  to  make  them  wise,  but  wise 
at  random.  They  can  pick  up  any  anything,  read  anything,  and 
atop  any  time.  They  never  read  a  whole  book,  never  master  a 
whole  subject.  Whatever  falls  into  their  hands  occupies  them  for 
a  whole  sitting,  long  or  short.  If  it  is  a  dictionary,  they  will  read 
words  and  definitions.  If  it  is  a  newspaper,  they  will  read  adver- 
tisements, if  their  eye  falls  first  on  that  side.  If  it  is  a  child's 
primmer  they  are  equally  interested.  If  it  is  an  almanac,  they 
will  read  over  the  weather  tables,  and  the  sittings  of  the  courts 
for  the  year.  A  genuine  random  reader  would  not  even  stop  if  he 
should  open  a  book  in  the  midst  of  a  table  of  logarithms ! 

Our  younp  readers  will  permit  us  to  warn  them  against  forming 
random  habits.  No  one  that  either  lives,  talks,  or  reads  at  ran- 
dom, will  ever  become  eidier  an  agreeable,  useful,  or  successfid 
man.  If  we  would  make  progress,  we  must  aim  at  an  end,  and 
then  proceed  by  some  kind  of  system.  One  year's  advance  by. 
Cfystem  will  accomplish  more  than  a  life-time  spent  at  random. 
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MART  MAGDALENE. 

m. 
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In  our  last  article  we  delineated  the  Christian  character  of  Mary 
Magdalene  as  it  was  exhibited  in  her  ministering  unto  her  Saviour. 
We  have  seen  that  for  this  purpose  she  attended  him  from  the  day 
she  became  his  disciple  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Where  do  we  find 
her  next?  The  sacred  writers  shall  answer.  John  says:  "Now 
there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sis- 
ter, Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  John  19, 
25.  Mark  says:  "And  when  the  centurion  which  stood  over 
gainst  him,  saw  that  he  so  cried  out,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said, 
!fiuly  this  was  the  son  of  God.  There  were  also  women  looking 
on  afar  off,  among  whom  was  Mary  Magdalene." 

Here  is  a  scene  for  the  painter.  There  are  few  sights  more 
beautiful  and  more  moving  than  this. 

Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Cross. 

In  order  fully  to  feel  its  sublimity  we  must  contrast  her  present 
mth  her  previous  condition.  Think  of  her  former  deep  degrada- 
tion and  ruin — think  of  her  as  the  habitation  of  seven  foul  and 
fierce  spirits — think  of  her  spirit  as  the  embodiment  of  every  evil 
passion — think  of  her  banquetings,  her  revellings  and  riotings,  her 
tiatred  of  all  that  is  holy  and  good — and  then  see  her  again ! — is  that 
the  same  Magdalene  who  now  stands  at  the  cross !  Those  eyes, 
which  were  once  bleared  mth  the  vaporings  of  passion  and  lust, 
now  beaming  with  the  radiance  of  more  than  angelic  love  upon  the 
cross !  Those  ears,  which  once  drank  in  with  satanic  delight  the 
most  daring  curses  and  blasphemies,  are  now  intent  upon  catching 
the  softest  sounds  of  complaint  that  might  proceed  from  the  lips 
of  the  divine  sufferer  upon  the  cross.  That  countenance,  once  so 
fearfully  dark  with  the  shadows  of  sin,  now  lit  up  with  tho  beauty 
of  holiness.     What  a  change !     What  a  contrast ! 

But  look  also  at  Magdalene  as  she  stands  in  contrast  with  others 
who  are  gathered  around  the  cross.  There  were  many  on  Calvary 
to  witness  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  We  see  them — some  separate 
and  alone,  others  in  small  groups — some  nearer,  and  some  farther 
off — some  sitting  and  some  standing.  Some  seem  engaged  in  silent 
meditation  upon  the  scene,  while  others  are  conversing  with  each 
other  about  the  sufferer.  Some  are  wagging  their  heads,  and  some 
are  reviling  him.  Some  countenances  are  clouded  with  anger,  others 
are  burning  with  revenge,  and  upon  others  is  seen  the  smile  of  ridi- 
cule wd  the  sneer  of  contempt.    Some  are  deriding  him,  some  are 
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mocking  him,  and  one  is  directing  a  spear  towards  his  side !  In 
irhat  lovely  contrast  with  all  these  stands  the  faithful^  devoted  and 
sympathising  Magdalene ! 

In  what  company  is  she?  Who  are  they  which  compose  the  in- 
teresting group  of  which  Magdalene  is  one  ?  There  is  Mary,  the 
XDOther  of  Jesus,  whom  the  angel  had  once  hailed  as  blessed  among 
women :  there  is  the  other  Mary  who  once  sat  ;and  learned  at  his 
ieetj  the  Mary  who  had  chosen  that  good  part,  the  Mary  of  the 
iSunily  of  Bethany  to  which  the  Saviour  so  often  retired  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  Jerusalem — there  was  also  that  ^^  disciple  stand- 
ing by  whom  Jesus  loved."  Besides  these,  also  '^  many  women 
were  there  which  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto 
him."  What  a  leveler  is  grace.  The  vilest  become  the  companions 
of  the  purest,  under  its  moulding  power.  She  who  was  once  at 
home  among  devils,  now  forms  one  of  the  loveliest  and  holiest 

S roups  which  the  earth  ever  bore  upon  its  bosom.  Once  she  would 
ave  appeared  among  those  who  are  now  wagging  their  heads  at 
the  immaculate  sufferer — once  she  would  have  cried  with  the  rest 
in  derision,  If  .thou  be  the  son  of  God  come  down  from  the  cross. 
Once  she  would  have  smiled  approval  to  him  who  put  the  spear  into 
his  sacred  side,  but  now  she  feels  herself  every  pang,  and  her 
heart  echoes  every  groan.  Now  she  looks  upon  his  enemies  with 
deep  pity,  and  is  ready  to  join  the  Saviour's  prayer,  **  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

"  With  such,  I  own,  I  once  appeared, 

But  now  I  know  how  great  their  loss, 
For  sweeter  sounds  were  never  heard 

Than  mercy  utters  from  the  cross. 

But  let  me  not  forget  to  own, 

That  if  I  differ  aught  from  those, 
'Tis  due  to  sovereign  grace  alone, 

That  oft  selects  its  proudest  foes." 

Let  us  endeavor  to  fathom  the  feelings  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
ascertain  why  she  stands  at  the  cross.  Now,  more  than  at  any 
time  previous,  does  she  manifest  the  deep  feelings  which  have 
moved  her  heart  ever  since  she  became  a  follower  of  Jesus.  We 
snay  learn  something  that  shall  be  of  importance  to  our  own  piety 
hy  beholding  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  cross. 

She  evinces  her  strong  faith  in  Christ. 

There  is  a  faith  which  rests  merely  on  a  selfish  ground,  which  is 
setuated  only  by  selfish  motives,  and  which  therefore  only  lasts 
till  some  inconvenience  or  difficulty  rises  in  the  way.  Such  was 
ibe  faith  of  those  who  followed  him,  not  because  of  the  mighty 
irorks  which  he  did,  but  because  they  did  eat  of  the  loaves  ana 
were  filled.  These  cried  out  with  the  rest.  He  is  a  prophet,  as  long 
ms  Ilia  cause  was  popular  and  apparently  prosperous;  but  when  the 
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i^j  of  triri  Mme  they  turned  baok  md  walked  no  more  mtk  bimt 
^is  ift  a  &ith  foandea  like  tke  boiuie  of  which  the  Savioiir  epesk^ 
which  a  certain  man  built  upon  the  sand,  which  the  winds  aiui  the  tidt 
ioon  leveHed  with  the  earth.  It  is  a  faith  like  the  seed  upon  tho 
rock,  which  springs  up  suddenly  ont  of  a  shallow  soil,  but  in  tisM 
of  temptation  dies  away.    Such  was  not  the  faith  of  Magdalene* 

There  are  also  diflferent  degrees  of  good  faith;  some  weak  ani 
wavering,  and  some  strong  sM  firm.  Weak  £uth  is  eubject  M 
ebbs  and  flows.  Sometimes,  as  by  a  spasm,  it  seems  to  exceed  itf 
native  strength;  and  then  again  by  reaction  it  becosces  so  power* 
less  as  to  put  itself  and  its  cause  to  shame.  Such  was  the  faith  of 
Peter.  When  diere  was  no  danger  in  eighty  and  when  a  zealous 
Biood  was  upon  him,  he  could  say,  ^^Lord  I  am  ready  to  go  with 
tiioe  both  to  prison  and  to  death;"  and,  ^'Thouffh  iJl  should  be 
offdnded  becfl^ise  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended!" — and  yek 
when  the  trial  came,  Peter  domes  thrice  that  he  knows  him;  and 
4k>es  it  even  with  the  awfiil  emphasis  of  an  oath ! 

Even  the  faith  of  all  the  diseiplee,  ^Ecept  John,  had  more  or 
less  of  this  weakness  about  it;  for  when  thev  saw  that  he  was 
ludeed  taken  fast  by  his  enemies,  ^^then  all  the  diseiples  forsook 
bim  «id  fled."  No  one  but  John  ^' went  in  with  Jesus  into  the 
palace  of  the  High  Priest."  When  they  led  Jesus  away  to  the 
cross,  where  are  the  other  discifdee? — where  is  Peter,  so  forward 
and  bold  in  his  professions  ?  There  is  none  thsare  but  tibe  quiet  anil 
modest  John,  who  is  too  diffident  to  write  his  own  name,  but  cdUg 
himself  ^Hhat  disciple,"  or  ^^that  other  disciple."  The  rest  had 
all  fled  for  fear,  like  timid  lambs  when  the  wolf  approaches.  John 
is  the  only  representative  of  the  twelve  at  the  cross !  and  by  his 
side  is  Mary  Magdalene !  How  strikmgly  does  her  faith  contrast 
with  the  other  disciples.  She  followed  him,  not  by  loud  professions 
but  by  silent  deeds  of  faith;  and  now  she  follows  him  to  the  cross 
in  the  face  of  danger.  She  knows  in  whom  she  has  believed ;  and 
therefore  she  believes  on  against  all  appearances.  Her  faith  rested 
not  upon  the  outward  fortunes  of  Christ  and  his  cause,  but  upon 
an  inward  union  of  life  with  him.  Though  she  did  not  profess  in 
words  that  she  would  do  so,  yet  she  really  did  carry  out  what  Peter 
said  he  would  do — go  with  him  into  prison  and  death.  Such  was 
t^e  faith  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

We  need  not  understand  that  Peter  and  those  disciples  who  fled 
when  Ohrist  was  apprehended  and  led  to  the  cross,  had  had  no  true 
fcith  at  all.  As  already  said,  there  are  different  degrees  of  faith. 
They  did  believe ;  yet  for  a  season  tibey  were  overwhelmed  widi 
fear.  Although  tiie  Saviour  had  been  preparing  them  for  it  by  his 
instructions,  yet  they  were  slow  to  believe  that  he  who  had  all  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  would  suffer  himself  to  be  led  away  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter.  They  did  not  fully  apprehend  the  truth  that 
CSirist  must  neeSs  suffer  these  dni^  in  order  to  redeem  man,  and 
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Aftt  hd  Biitti  eater  into  hiB  glory  through  the  sofferings  of  death* 
They,  no  doubt,  ezpeoted  that  he  woula  put  forth  his  power,  as  he 
liad  olitea  done  before,  to  deliver  himself  triamphantlj  from  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  But  when  they  saw  that  he  was  actually 
taken,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  to  the  cross, 
their  hearts  failed  them  for  fear.  That  was  the  hour  of  his  enemies, 
and  of  the  power  of  darkness,  and  they  made  use  of  that  opportunity 
to  *^^  ihem  as  wheat."  Their  faith  was  yet  much  mixed  with  ohal^ 
and  fierce  winds  of  trial  were  needed  to  cleanse  the  precious  seeds 
of  fiuth.  For  a  brief  period,  therefore,  the  storm  was  permitted 
to  beat  upon  them,  while  Christ  prayed  that  their  faith  fail  not  en- 
tirely. Oast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  Bent  down  like  a  slender 
Stem  before  the  ^torm,  they  were  bent  only,  but  not  broken.  They 
trained  their  original  position  once  more  when  the  hurricane  had 
passed  orer  them.  When  Christ  appeared  to  them  again,  after  hi^ 
resurrection,  their  faith  rallied  anew ;  even  Uie  slow  and  deliberate 
Thomas,  when  he  laid  his  hand  into  the  Saviour's  side,  was  at 
length  brought  to  exclaim,  with  the  most  child-like  faith,  ^^My  Lord, 
and  my  God  r 

How  different  from  this,  in  quantity  at  least,  was  the  faith  of  Mary 
ifagdalene.  Her  faith  was  constant  and  steady  like  the  brigU 
blaze  of  a  light-house,  in  the  midst  of  black  and  howling  storms* 
It  was  regular  and  ever-increasing  from  the  beginning,  as  evinced 

S'  her  oojMttont  ministerings  to  him.  She  had  much  forgiven,  and 
er^ore  she  believed  much.  Her  faith  was  a  deeper  and  more  in- 
ward life  than  that  of  the  fleeing  disciples.  Her  faith  was  more 
like  the  quiet  reEance  of  John,  who  was  wont  to  lie  upon  the  Sa- 
Tionr*s  bosom.  Her  faith  was  more  Jike  that  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  who  ^'kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her 
heart."  Her  faith  had  passed  beyond  reason  and  mere  outward 
eal^ation.  She  hung  to  Christ  by  a  deep,  holy,  spiritual  instinct, 
like  the  infant  hangs  upon  its  mother's  bosom,  because  her  life  was 
there.  Her  fUth  was  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  her  love— it  was 
tiie  life  of  a  loving  souL  This  led  her  to  the  cross.  This  fixed 
her  there,  in  full  view  of  her  suffering  Saviour.  She  felt  that 
though  they  crucified  him  they  could  not  destroy  the  power  of  his 
life  in  her,  nor  sever  the  t^e  that  bound  her  to  him  for  life  or  for 
death.  Job  could  say,  ^^Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him ;"  but  she  could  say,  though  they  slay  hun,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him.  When  gazing  upon  the  cross,  and  hearing  the  groans  of  the 
anfferer,  her  heart  could  exclaim  in  inward  trinmph,  ^^Who  shall 
aeparate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ.''  Such  was  the  faith  of  Mary 
Magdslene,  as  evinced  at  the  cross  of  her  Saviour. 

Shb  Eyikcbs  teb  Pitritt  ov  Hbr  Lovb  at  teb  Csoss. 

The  relation  between  fSuth  and  love  is  so  intimate  that,  in  the  life 
^grace,  the  two  cannot  be  s^paxated.    Love  ie  bat  the  continoatiea 
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cf  faith.  Love  is  the  mode  in  which  faith  expresses  itself.  Hence 
Jt  is  said  that  "  faith  works  by  love" — e.  e.,  it  works  out  its  own  life 
in  acts  of  love.  By  faith  we  are  united  to  Christ ;  and  by  love  we 
live  and  are  active  in  him.  The  two  are  united  like  the  body  and 
its  members — ^like  cause  and  effect — like  life  and  action — ^like  the 
foundation  and  the  building  erected  upon  it — ^like  a  fountain,  and 
the  stream  which  flows  from  it. 

Faith  must  evidence  its  own  genuineness  by  bringing  forth  love, 
or  in  working  by  love.  For  if  faith  is  alone  it  is  dead — that  is,  it 
is  not  faith  ;  for  faith  is  a  living  principle.  This  also  the  apostle 
Paul  declares  in  that  strong  passage  in  1  Cor.,  13 :  "  Though  I  have 
all  faith,  so  that  I  can  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  nothing."  That  love  rests  upon  faith,  he  declares  when  he  tells 
US  that,  "love  believeth  all  things." 

We  cannot  have  full  confidence  in  any  object  without  loving  it ; 
neither  can  we  love  it  without  fall  confidence  in  it.  This  we  can 
see  in  the  exhibitions  of  human  love.  Wheneyer  suspicious  fears 
enter  the  heart  love  dies  out — ^the  two  cannot  live  together.  So  it 
is  with  love  to  Christ.  No  one  ever  loved  him  who  had  any  suspicion 
that  he  was  not  all  that  he  professed  to  be.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
case  of  all  his  followers,  that  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  believe 
on  him ;  and  then  to  love  him  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Hence  also,  the  apostle  says,  "  There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  per- 
fect love  casteth  out  fear :  because  fear  hath  torment.  He  that 
feareth,  is  not  made  perfect  in  love."  When  the  last  cloud  of  fear 
has  passed  away  from  before  the  heart,  then  the  sun  of  holy  love 
Bhines  into  it  with  all  its  light,  its  beauty,  and  its  joy.  Then  faith 
las  become  perfect  in  love.  This  was  the  case  with  Mary  Magdalene. 
She  believed  in  him  fully,  and  therefore  she  loved  him  penectly. 

"  There  she  stood 
With  folded  Arms,  and  brow  bent  meekly  down 
Beside  the  cross ;  and  when  from  time  to  time 
She  raised  her  dark  wet  eyes,  oh !  what  a  light 
Of  holy  worship  and  adoring  love 
Lay  deep  within  them." 

But  how  particularly  did  she  manifest  her  love  to  him  by  being 
at  the  cross  ?  We  answer,  In  the  same  way  that  love  always  man- 
ifests itself — ^by  her  desire  to  be  near  him.  She  stood  at  the  cross ! 
—this  is  enough;  it  speaks  its  own  language.  Judas  was  not  there 
— ^nor  Peter — nor  those  disciples  who  fled  because  their  faith  failed. 
But  John  was  there — and  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus — and  Mary 
Magdalene. 

It  is  one  of  the  plainest,  simplest,  and  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  love  that  it  cleaves  closely  to  its  object,  and  desires  to  be 
always  near  it.  David  loved  Jonathan,  and  they  always  sought 
each  other.  Buth  loved  her  mother-in-law,  Naomi,  and  therefore 
ehe  did  not  consent  to  be  separated  from  her :  ^^  Bntreat  me  not  to 
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16ST6  thee,  or  to  retimi  from  following  after  thee ;  for  whither  thou 
goeat  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge :  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thj  Qod  my  God :  when  thou  diest  I  wiU 
die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me." — BiUh  1 :  16-17.  John 
loTod  the  Sayiour,  and  therefore  he  lay  on  his  bosom  at  sapper, 
followed  him  into  the  judgment  hall,  sat  by  his  side  during  the 
Bhameful  trial,  and  then  went  with  him  to  ihe  cross.  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  loved  him,  and  therefore  we  read :  "Now  there 
Stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother."  So  also  Mary  Magda- 
lene, loved  Jesus,  and  hence  she  stands  with  the  beloved  disciple 
and  the  mother  of  Jesus  at  the  cross. 

The  strength  andpurity  of  her  love  to  him  is  still  more  strikingly 
znanifest  when  we  consider  that  she  did  not  shrink  back  from  him 
irhen,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  was  put  to  an  open  shame. 
Others  loved  him  as  long  as  his  person  was  honored,  when  his  cause 
prospered,  and  when  miracles  and  triumphs  attended  his  way  ;  but 
Magdalene  loved  him  when  even  his  disciples  had  fled,  when  his 
person  is  insulted,  when  his  cause  is  derided,  and  when,  to  all  human 
a|)pearance,  his  sun  seemed  going  down  in  a  hopeless  night.  Many 
cried  "Hoeanna,"  when  that  was  the  popular  cry,  but  Mary  hon- 
ored him  with  her  firm  attachment  when  the  popular  cry  was  "  Cru- 
cify him!" 

That  only  can  be  called  pure  love  which  clings  devotedly  to  its 
object  for  its  own  dear  sake — which  does  not  die,  but  gathers  new 
Strength  in  adversity — and  which  burns  with  the  same  steady  light 
amid  triumphs  of  glory,  or  amid  dishonor  and  shame.  Love  in  ad- 
versity— ^love  that  stands  in  pure  self-sacrificing  devotion  by  the  side 
of  its  object  after  all  others  have  fled — this  is  pure  and  holy.  Such 
^ras  the  love  of  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  cross. 

Sbb  evinces  her  deep  Sympathy  with  the  Saviour. 

Sympathy  is  that  warm  fellow-feeling  which  moves  us  to  enter 
frith  deep  interest  into  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  we  sympa- 
thise. Sympathy  belongs  to  our  emotional  nature.  It  is  a  melting ' 
tenderness  of  heart  towards  them,  either  in  their  joys,  or  in  their 
Borrows.  It  leads  us  to  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice  and  weep 
irith  them  that  weep. 

Our  sympathy  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  love  we  bear  for 
those  with  whom  we  sympathise.  If  our  interest  in  them  is  deep, 
our  sympathy  will  be  also  deep  and  real.  From  the  love  of  Mag- 
dalene towards  the  Saviour  we  may  feel  assured  that  her  heart 
entered  folly  into  liis  sorrows  and  sufferings.  Every  sign  of  agony 
in  him  affected  her.  Every  groan  sent  its  arrow  through  her  heart. 
In  her,  as  well  as  in  the  onier  Mary,  the  prophesy  was  fulfilled, 
^^A  Bword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul!" 
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Her  sympathetic  sorrow  must  have  been  vastly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  she  dare  not  now  minister  to  him.  Before,  she  could  fly 
to  his  relief;  but  now  swords,  and  staves,  and  stern  faces  are  be- 
tween her  and  her  suflFering  friend.  When  he  says,  "I  thirst," 
she  cannot  reach  him  with  the  refreshing  cup ;  but  has  new  anguish 
added  to  her  grief  by  seeing  that  instead  thereof  he  receives  vine- 
gar and  hyssop !  When  he  cries  out,  ^'  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabach- 
thani?" — which  is,  being  interpreted,  "My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?" — instead  of  a  soothine  word  from  her,  he 
hears  only  the  language  of  derision  and  mockery,  "Behold,  he 
calleth  Elias.  Let  alone ;  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to 
take  him  down!"  She  sees  his  wants,  but  dare  not  approach  to 
relieve  them.  How  this  would  deepen  her  sympathy,  and  open 
still  deeper  the  wounds  of  her  devoted  heart !  Oh,  who  can  mea- 
sure the  deep  waters  that  are  gathering  around  her  heart ;  who 
can  coui^t  the  heavy  waves  of  anguish  that  roll  in  quick  succes- 
sion over  her  soul  ? 

Yet  in  the  spirit  of  undying  love,  she  gazes  still  upon  the  scene 
that  rends  her  heart — and  would  count  it  sin  to  avert  from  it  for  s 
moment  her  steady  eye.  She  will  not  let  the  sufferer  feel  one 
pang  alone. 

"  Sho  cannot  save— 
But  she  win  soothe,  and  solaoe,  and  Bostain 
With  strength  that  never  fails — the  strength  of  Love/^ 

How  like  balm  to  a  wound,  must  have  been  this  sympathy  to  him, 
in  that  hour  of  deep  loneliness,  and  fearful  agony  ! 

When  the  scene  of  suffering  ends — when  he  cried,  bowed  his 
head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  what  then  were  the  feelings  of  Mag- 
dalene ?  Now  indeed  is  the  earth  dark,  and  drear,  and  lonely. 
Now  she  can  roam  the  earth  alone,  and  cry  in  vain  into  the  ears  of 
an  unfeeling  world,  ^^Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth!"  But 
who  can  doubt  that  he  who  shared  her  affectionate  sympathy  while 
hanging  on  the  cross,  remembered  her  when  he  had  entered  into 
bis  glory,  and  fulfilled  to  her  with  special  tenderness  the  promise, 
**I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless:  I  will  come  to  you!*' 


HOME. 

Hokb!    'TiB  a  blessed  name ! .  And  thej  who  rove. 

Careless  or  soomfnl  of.  its  pleasant  bonds, 

Nor  gather  round  them  those  linked  soul  to  soul 

By  nature's  fondest  ties — whose  priceless  love 

And  holj  truthfulness  make  up  a  '*  Home, 

And  make  a  hearen  of  home" — and  more,  far  more  I 

Bnfold  the  spirit  in  a  sweet  content, 

And  bid  it  hope  a  second  home  in  Heaven — 

Bui  drena  thejr*re  happy. 
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THE  FIRST  MARRIAGE. 
III. 

BT  TUB  SDlTOft. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  lan- 

Siage  which  relates  to  the  creation  of  the  man  and  woman,  and 
at  which  records  the  bringing  forth  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
creation.  The  creation  of  man  and  woman  was  direct :  ^^Let  xm 
make  man" — the  Lord  God  made  woman  ;  while  the  prodaction  of 
the  other  parts  was  secondare/.  '^Let  there  be  a  firmament,  lights, 
—let  the  waters  bring  forth,  let  the  earth  bring  forth."  The  spirit 
of  the  Lord,  which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  chaos,  it  seems,  im- 
pregnated the  yet  unorganized  mass  with  the  seeds  of  organized 
life ;  and  the  bringing  forth  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  was  not  a 
pure  creation,  bat  only  a  further  evolution  of  what  was  at  hand 
after  the  first  direct  creation  of  ^Hhe  heaven  and  the  earth,"  ^^in 
the  beginning."  ^ 

The  vegetable  and  animal  existences  were  products  from  the 
earth,  developed  under  the  influence  of  a  genef al  power ;  but  man, 
though  his  bodv  was  also  taken  from  the  earth,  was  created,  as  tp 
his  best  side,  u-om  heaven  down,  and  by  the  direct  hand  of  God. 
He  was  lord  from  heaven  over  the  lower  orders.  He  was  not, 
like  them,  to  fall  again  upon  the  earth,  but  to  rise  to  heaven.  He 
was  to  have  his  life  from  above,  and  his  home  there.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  earth  was  to  be  one  of  superiority  and  dominion.  He 
was  to  be  the  image  of  God  in  the  earth ;  in  which  God,  heaven, 
the  infinite,  were  to  be  connected  with  man,  earth,  and  the  finite. 
''Man  became  a  living  soul" — a  living  spirit,  like  that  spirit  which 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  chaos — a  beinff  in  which  spirit  reigned 
0ver  matter,  causing  it  to  culminate  in  its  highest  and  most  perfect 
form  around  itself. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  creations  were  perpetuated  and  in- 
creased, not  from  one,  by  procession,  but  from  many  by  separate 
prodoetions  from  the  earth  and  water.  The  waters  brought  forth, 
not  one,  but  ^^  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life.'* 
God  created  not  a  whale,  but  ^^whales.'*  This  is  no  doubt  the  ground 
of  species  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Creative  power 
was  in  the  way  of  extension,  not  concentration.  This  secondary 
creative  power  was  more  scattered,  consequently  less  intense, 
and  not  of  so  high  and  perfect  an  order. 

How  different  in  the  creation  of  man!  Here  there  must  be 
onity,  inasmuch  as  God's  image  is  to  be  represented.  This  will 
allow  of  no  species.  Here  creation  must  find  its  centre,  both  from 
heaven  down,  and  from  the  earth  up.  There  must  be  a  union  in 
the  divine  exertion  of  creative  power  :    "Let  us  make."    The  re- 
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suit  must  be  to  culminate  the  secondary  creative  energies  from  the 
earth  up:  "Let  us  make  man'* — one  man. 

Now  the  increase  of  this  higher  order  of  creation  must  be  by 
procession.  The  unity  must  be  preserved.  There  must  be  no 
species  in  the  human  race ;  for  God  has  only  one  image. 

The  image  of  God  in  Trinity ^  must  be  represented  in  man.  "Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and  let  them  have 
dominion."  Thus  the  unity  of  man,  in  his  extension,  must  mani* 
fest  itself  in  a  way  which  will  represent  the  divine  extension  in 
three  persons.  This  is  done.  The  woman  is  an  independent  being, 
but  yet  exists  by  procession  from  the  man.  Here  are  two  beings, 
the  man  and  the  woman.  Their  union  forms  a  third.  The  two 
united  form  a  third  mystic  being.  The  language  warrants  this 
conception :  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and 
let  them  have  dominion" — ^^male  and  female  created  He  fAm/' 
They,  the  man  and  the  woman,  perfect  beings  in  themselves,  shall, 
after  the  union,  "be  one  flesh.'*    This  is  a  mystery. 

Thus  the  unity  is  preserved;  the  woman  proceeding  from  the 
man  and  gaining  a  personality  of  her  own,  and  then  falling  back 
again  to  tne  man,  and  in  union  with  him  constituting  one  myste* 
rious  being.  Thus  in  the  Trinity  the  Son  is  bom  from  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is 
the  bond  of  union  again  of  both. 

The  Trinity  is  the  around  of  the  social  in  God.  God  is  not  % 
solitary  but  a  social  being.  His  social  nature  requires  for  its  satis- 
faction beings  equal  with  Himself.  Thus,  He  loves  the  Son,  is 
loved  of  Him  again.  He  enjoys  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and,  through  both,  with  all  ms  creatures.  Now,  His|image,  in  iti 
social  side,  must  be  represented  in  man.  How  wonderfully  is  thif 
done  in  the  mystery  of  marriage. 

"But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help-meet  for  him." 
Among  all  the  creatures  that  passed  before  him,  to  receive  their 
names,  there  was  none  meet,  suitable,  to  answer  to  the  dignity  of 
his  own  being — none  fit  to  fill  out  the  wants  ef  his  social  nature — 
none  that  he  could  love  without  stooping. 

That  the  being  which  should  be  an  help-meet  might  be  a  true 
original  creation ;  and  not  like  the  plants  and  animals,  a  secondarj 
one,  He  placed  Adam  in  a  negative  state.  She  was  to  beproducea 
as  independently  of  Adam,  as  he  himself  was,  that  she  might  have 
an  origin  of  equal  dignity.  Hence,  "The  Lord  God  caused  & 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept."  The  LXX.  translate 
the  word  sleep,  ecBtacy.  He  was  accordingly  not  only  insensible 
to  pain,  from  the  opening  of  his  side,  but  he  felt  those  dawnings  of 
joy,  which  in  the  gift  of  his  wife  should  be  consummated.  In  this 
ecstatic  vision  there  seems  to  have  been  shown  to  him  what  wag 
done  to  him,  as  well  as  the  mystery  of  the  transaction.  For  when 
Eve  was  brought  to  him,  without  any  information,  but  by  intuition. 
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he  at  once  rooogpizes  her  in  her  intended  character,  mentions  her 
origin,  and  gives  her  a  name  wonderfully  expressive  of  her  nature. 
"Tnis  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be 
called  Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man." 

^^And  he  took  one  of  his  ribs.'*  Though  she  was  an  indepen- 
dent and  direct  creation,  yet  she  was  not,  like  Adam,  made  out  of 
the  ground.  She  was  taken  from  the  man,  that  she  might  still  be 
part  of  himself.  This  he  recognizes  when  she  is  presented  to  him: 
"This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  Here  is 
the  same  being  extended,  made  objective  to  himself.  ^^Meet  for 
him'" — that  is,  as  before  him.  She  shall  stand  before  him,  in  the 
Hebrew  sense  of  that  phrase,  to  be  an  ^^  help-meet,"  to  answer  to 
bim^  to  observe  him,  and  to  be  the  completion  of  his  own  being. 
The  vulvar  Latin  translates  help,  ^^  meet  for  him,"  an  help  l^ 
him.  Like  him  in  dignity,  but  only  later  than  he  as  to  time,  and 
from  him  as  to  order.  Her  equality  to  him  is  in  this,  that  she  is  a 
complete  echo  of  his  own  being.  He  from  God;  she  from  God 
through  him;  and  so  she  is  now  to  exist  to  God  through  him. 

God  "brought  her  unto  the  man."  That  is,  to  present  her  to 
him  as  his  wife.  God  himself  joined  them  together.  The  mere 
formation  of  the  woman  did  not  constitute  her  his  wife.  That 
requires  a  new  exercise  of  goodness,  a  sanction  from  God,  and  ft 
holy  consecration  from  him.  Hence  Adam  does  not  say,  I  will 
take  her  to  wife,  but  he  receives  her  as  his  wife:  "This  is  now 
flesh  of  my  flesh."  The  instinctive  readiness  with  which  he  recog« 
nizes  and  receives  her  as  part  of  himself,  shows  that  her  processioa 
firom  him  laid  the  ground  of  a  deep  natural  preparation  and  affec- 
tion in  which  lies  the  mysterious  basis  for  marriage.  Marriage  is 
s  consummation — a  completion  of  what  already  exists  before. 

"She  shall  be  called  Woman."  The  word  which  denotes  womaa 
18  the  same  as  that  which  is  used  for  man,  except  that  it  has  a 
feminine  termination;  ish  is  the  man;  ishah  is  the  woman.  She 
shall  be  called  the  female-man,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  the 
man. 

*^  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife."  "Therefore" — that  is,  because  she  was 
tiJcen  from  him,  and  is  the  complement  of  his  being,  and  it  is  not 
ffood  that  he  be  alone  without  her;  therefore  she  shall  return  to 
faim.  The  deep  natural  necessity  which  requires  this  union,  forms 
s  tie  stronger  than  that  whioh  binds  the  man  to  father  and  mother. 
When  he  becomes  "a  man"  the  ties  that  bound  him  back  to  the 
unity  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  shall  be  now  broken.  He 
shall  himsdf  become  the  centre  of  a  new  circle;  "not  remain 
alone,"  for  this  "is  not  good;"  he  shall  deare  unto  his  wife. 
^BSs  wife;"  she  exists,  God  has  provided  one  for  him.  Itiskls 
fsife,  he  shall  acknowledge  and  cleave  to  her. 
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"They  shall  be  one  flesh."  Here  shall  be  a  full,  perfect  con- 
summation of  social  life.  It  shall  be  a  stronger,  more  intimate^ 
more  perfect  union  than  that  which  unites  parent  and  child;  for 
that  shall  be  broken  to  form  this.  Our  Saviour  says,  "they  TwAnr 
shall  be  one  flesh;"  they  are  twain,  but  so  completely  shall  their 
social  natures  answer  to  each  other  that  it  shall  be  the  harmony  of 
one  being.  "One  flesh.''  This  is  the  highest  form  of  union  that 
is  known  on  earth ;  hence  it  is  the  f^mbol  of  that  between  Christ 
snd  his  church.  It  is  a  mystery.  It  is  the  image  of  the  trinity— 
the  three  are  one.  The  mauj  the  woman,  and  the  one  fte$hy  which 
is  the  joint  being — each  in  the  other,  each  in  all,  and  all  in  each. 

The  image  of  Gt)d  then  comes  to  its  full  revelation  in  the  mystic 
Kan,  constituted  by  marriage.  "Male  and  female  created  h^ 
ihem  ;"  this  same  ihemj  had  just  before  been  called  him.  The  unity 
of  the  "him,"  is  not  broken,  but  completed  in  the  "them."  The 
male  and  female,  "one  flesh,"  is  the  mystic  man  which  represents 
God's  image.  As  in  the  Trinity  in  Heaven,  so  here  in  marriage 
en  earth,  "each  to  other  like,"  is  exhibited  the  highest  form  of 
sociality.  Hence  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  the 
chmrch.  Hence  sthe  relation  of  saints  to  God  and  Christ  is  so  fire* 
quently  set  forth  by  reference  to  this  union.  Hence  the  oonsum* 
mation  of  the  church  militant  with  the  church  triumphant  is  to  be 
a  marriage.    Hence  home  is,  more  than  anythbg  else  on  earthy 


like  heaven. 


SUMMER  IN  THE  HEART. 

BT  c.  D.  aruAix. 

Tbe  stunmer  days  may  smile  again, 

The  flowers  may  bloesom  bright, 
And  earth  may  wear  o'er  hiU  and  plain 

Her  robe  of  golden  light ; 
Soft  winds  may  sigh,  and  birds  may  sing, 

In  vain  is  nature's  art — 
If  love  be  cold,  she  cannot  bring 

A  sommer  to  the  heart  I 


Tie  only  smiles  of  lore  can  wann 

The  spirit's  flowers  to  life ; 
'TIS  fHendship's  voice  can  qneU  the  storm, 

And  soothe  the  spirit's  strife. 
When  smiles  of  love  and  friendship's  Toioe 

Forsake  ns  and  depart, 
Thongh  summer  days  the  earth  rejoice, 

Tis  winter  in  the  heart. 
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THE  WALL  WHICH  GOD  BUILT. 

(From  tke  Oormaii  of  Rak«rt.) 

BT  THB  IPITOB. 

^'0  MOTHER,  how  the  snow-flakes  are  storming  down  from  heaven. 
The  snow  will  burj  ns.  And  what  is  worse,  there  sounds  through 
tlie  Tillage  the  din  and  tumult  of  thronging  troopers ;  they  tramp 
and  trot.  If  we  only  had  bread  in  the  house,  it  would  not  be  so 
much  to  quarter  a  few  soldiers." 

^^The  night  is  upon  us,  0  child,  and  the  winds  are  raving  with- 
out. Go,  lock  the  door  and  close  the  shutters.  God  will  protect 
QB  from  the  storm  and  the  perils  of  the  night,  and  also  graciously 
firom  enemies.  My  child,  I  will  pray ;  pray  with  me.  If  Qod,  the 
Lord,  will  stand  before  us,  the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  do  U8 
karm." 

^^0  mother,  what  good  will  praying  and  pleading  do?  It  can* 
not  help  us  against  the  troopers.  Hark,  mother,  they  come  riding 
fast.  0,  listen,  how  the  little  dogs  are  barking.  Go  to  the  kitchen 
qnick,  and  make  ready,  so  that  when  they,  come  we  may  please 
mem,  and  keep  these  as  well  as  we  can." 

The  mother  sits,  and  moves  not  from  the  place.  The  cellar  10 
empty  and  the  kitchen.  She  holds  fast  to  the  last,  the  only  refuge. 
8fae  prays  by  the  feeble  lamp  from  her  book :  ^' Build  a  wall  around 
Q8,  that  our  enemies  may  be  afraid  before  it."  She  refreshes  her 
heart  with  the  consoling  passage. 

"  0  mother,  who  will  build  us  a  wall  that  can  keep  out  the 
troopers  on  horses.  They  go  where  they  will,  and  are  not  afraid 
of  mounds  and  walls." 

^^  Child,  think,  as  a  good  Christian  should,  that  nothing  is  too 
great  for  God  to  do,  if  only  we  do  not  loose  our  faith  in  him." 

The  mother  prays,  the  child  smiles.  He  listens  at  the  bolted 
door.  He  hears  the  troopers  trottine*  The  peasants  are  hastening 
to  and  fro  in  the  villilge.     Here  and  there  doors  are  creaking. 

**Now  surely,  now  they  are  coming  also  to  our  door  to  distress- 
Q8,  mother." 

Nothing  comes  to  the  door  but  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  waving^ 
and  whistling,  and  wailing.  The  troopers  ere  now  have  passed  by^ 
md  are  quartered  in  the  houses  throughout  the  village.  The 
sflenee  grows  deeper  here,  and  yonder. 

^^It  seems  they  are  all  quartered,  and  we  are  to  have  no  guests/' 

''Child,  may  God  forgive  you  the  evil  that  faith  does  not  dweQ 
in  your  heart.  In  penitence  pray  for  pardon,  and  lie  down  U> 
deep.    He  hns  rewarded  my  trust  in  him." 

''Hey!  my  uncle,  the  magistrate,  has  spared  ns  out  of  special 
favor,  as  lie  has  often  done  before." 
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The  boy  falls  asleep,  but  he  does  not  rest  well.  The  mother 
reposes  in  sweetest  confidence.  Early  in  the  morning  he  is  up  to 
Bee  the  departure  of  the  troopers.  As  be  opens  the  little  door,  he 
looks  and  is  astonished,  and  looks  agun,  that  hearen  after  all  caa 
build  walls. 

'^This  my  uncle,  the  magistrate,  has  never  done;  no,  never* 
The  servants  of  heaven,  the  winds,  they  silently  built  this  wall; 
and  instead  of  stones,  they  have  used  soft  flakes  of  snow." 

Behold  a  wall  of  glistening  snow  round  the  whole  house,  to  conr 
yino^  the  unbelieving  child  that  God  can  build  walls. 

Now  the  boy  feels  as  if  he  must  tell  his  mother.  He  runs  with  the 
news,  and  waKes  her  from  sleep.  Then  he  hears  the  troopers;  they 
are  trotting  out  of  the  village.  But,  alas !  he  cannot  see  them^ 
for  the  wall  stands  high  all  around. 

The  mother,  as  a  punishment  to  the  boy,  makes  him  break  a  waj 
through  the  wall.  Now  he  must  dig  and  shovel.  Now,  when  bj 
cutting  and  spading  he  has  made  a  way  through  the  wall  of  snow* 
ihe  troopers  are  gone!  And  the  neighbors  are  standing  all  around 
talking  with  each  other  about  the  wonderfull  wall. 


AN  ANGEL, 


In  describing  the  death  and  burial  of  a  lovely  child,  a  correspoii* 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  gives  this  beautiful  and  touching 
glimpse  of  real  life :  ^^  And  now  there  came  a  sadder  moment  than 
aU;  totterinff  with  feeble  step,  the  grandmother,  with  her  weigU 
of  years,  had  come  to  offer  consolation  to  her  stricken  childreiu 
With  wild  emotion  the  bereaved  mother  leaned  her  head  on  her 
parent's  breast,  and  sobbed  out  her  grief.  With  holy  words  the 
old  lady  comforted  her,  and  then  came  and  bowed  her  head  to  look 
into  that  calm,  infant  face.  ^*  She  looks  like  an  angel,  does  she 
not,  mother?"  whispered  the  mourner.  ^'  She  is  an  angel,  mj 
dbiild,"  replied  the  grandmother,  a  solemn,  lofty  awe  overspreading 
her  face,  ^^  she  is  wiser  now  than  any  of  us,  for  she  has  read  the 
great  mystery." 


WASTED. 

Wasted! 

Precious  pearl  of  time, 
Moments  rioli  as  diadems! 
One  by  one  they  came  unnoted, 
One  by  one  afar  they  floated ; 
One  by  one !  till  myriads  sped 
Far  away  to  join  the  dead, 
Drifted  to  the  fearful  shore, 
H«iplea8,  hofiel^qo,  e7ermor«l 
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BAE-OMER  AND  HIS  SONS. 


Mant  ages  ago  there  lived  a  pious  shepherd  in  a  small,  but  com- 
fortable hut,  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Lebanon.  His  name  was^ 
Bar-Omer.  His  good  wife,  whose  chief  aim  and  happiness  it  was 
to  bless  God  and  her  husband,  died  after  they  had  two  sons.  Om 
a  serene  autumnal  evening,  with  the  fading  of  the  last  summer 
flower,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  her  spirit  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  her  God. 

Then  it  was  nicht  on  earth,  and  in  the  heart  of  Bar-Omer !  ^ 

When  she  had  been  buried  out  of  their  sight,  and  Bar-Omer  sat  in 
-the  door  of  his  hut  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  the  earnest  wordi 
which  his  dying  wife  had  left  behind  in  regard  to  their  two  sons,  came 
like  sweet  voices  from  heaven  into  his  heart.  He  thought  he  heard 
ftgain  what  her  last  accents  had  whispered,  with  such  a  world  of 
meaning  in  her  eyes :  "  Bar-Omer,  the  Lord  be  with  you  and  our 
sons;  teach  them  to  love  you,  and  God,  and  to  do  good  to  men." 

Then  he  looked  upon  his  sons  and  sighed ;  and  his  lips  moved  in 
silent  prayer. 

The  ^ood  man,  as  his  sons  grew  up,  bethought  himself  earnestly 
how  to  bind  their  hearts  to  that  which  is  good.  He  feared  all  his 
words  would  be  forgotten  unless  he  could  connect  them  with  some- 
thing that  would  bring  them  ever  afresh  to  their  memories. 

So  he  thought  he  would  cause  them  always  to  think  of  his  words 
in  connection  with  the  setting  sun,  and  their  own  mother.  So  ho 
took  them  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the  hut,  just  as  the  sun  was 

King  down ;  and  as  its  last  yellow  beams  were  falling  upon  his  aged 
ow  and  upon  those  youthful  locks,  be  said  to  them : 

**  Te  sons  of  Bar-Omer,  on  such  an  evening,  just  as  the  glorious 
Mn  went  down  as  it  does  now,  your  mother  breathed  her  last,  and 
lier  spirit  rose  to  the  Salem  of  peace  and  rest  in  Heaven !  All  her 
tfiou^ts,  and  especially  her  last  words,  were  of  God,  and  you,  her 
sons.  She  entreated  me  with  her  last  breath  to  teach  you  to  love 
God,  and  do  good.  But  how  shall  I  lead  you,  0  my  sons,  so  that 
you  will  not  forget?" 

"  You  have  taught  us,  dear  father.  We  will  think  of  our  moth- 
er's prayers,  and  of  your  words,  every  time  we  behold  the  setting 
stin !  Then  we  will  weep  over  the  errors  of  the  day,  and  pray  for 
protection  during  the  nignt.  Then  we  will  look  long  into  the  golden 
^ta  between  the  dark  clouds  that  hang  around  the  face  of  evening, 
snd  it  will  seem  to  us  as  if  we  saw  our  mother  in  Heaven." 

Then  said  Bar-Omer  silently,  but  with  a  grateful  smile,  "  God  be 
praised.  His  setting  sun  shall  preach  to  my  sons  when  I  am  dead!" 

He  grasped  again  the  staff  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  journeyed  on 
toward  his  rest.    It  was  not  far — and  his  sons  followed  him. 
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WORDS  OF  CONSOLATION. 

Dr.  Judson  thus'wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  trial :  "  So  the 
light  of  your  dwelling  has  gone  out,  my  poor  brother^  and  it  is  all 
darkness  there,  only  as  you  draw  down  by  faith  Bome  faint  gleams 
of  the  light  of  heaven,  and  coldness  has  gathered  round  your  hearth- 
stone ;  your  home  is  probably  desolate,  your  children  scattered,  and 
you  a  homeless  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  land.  We  have  both 
tasted  of  those  bitter  cups  once  and  again ;  we  have  found  them 
bitter,  and  we  have  found  them  sweet  too.  Every  cup  stirred  by 
the  finger  of  God  becomes  sweet  to  the  humble  believer.  Do  yoa 
remember  how  our  late  wives  and  others  used  to  cluster  round  the 
well-curb  in  the  mission  premises,  at  the  close  of  day  ?  I  can  al- 
most see  them  sitting  there  with  their  smiling  faces,  as  I  look  out 
of  the  window  at  which  I  am  now  writing.  Where  are  ours  now? 
Clustering  around  the  well-curb  of  the  fountain  of  living  water,  to 
which  the  Lamb  of  heaven  shows  them  the  way;  reposmg  in  the 
arms  of  infinite  Love,  who  wipes  away  all  their  tears  with  his  own 
band.  Let  us  travel  on  and  look  up.  We  shall  soon  be  there.  As 
sure  as  I  write  and  you  read  these  lines,  we  shall  soon  be  there. 
Many  a  weary  step  we  may  yet  have  to  take,  but  we  shall  get  there 
at  last.  Ana  the  longer  and  more  tedious  the  way,  the  sweeter 
will  be  our  repose." 


MY  MOTHER  TAUGHT  ME. 

A  GENTLEMAN  Writing  to  the  American  Messenger,  relates  the 
following  narrative :  ^^  I  found  in  prison  a  sailor  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years.  A  few  questions  drew  out  the  following  short  story 
of  his  long  life.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  left 
an  orphan  when  very  young,  and  went  to  sea  at  ten  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  many  years  in  the  cohimercial  marine,  and  ten  in  the 
TJ.  States  navy.  *Had  you  religious  instruction,'  I  inquired,  *wheii 
yo^  were  young  V  '  Yes ;  my  mother  was  a  pious  woman  and  taught 
mo  such  things.'  'Do  you  remember  any  thing  you  learned  from 
her?'  He  walked  the  room  for  a  while,  and  at  length  repeated  % 
broken  couplet  of  a  hymn.  I  wish  I  could  remember  what  it  was. 
but  it  has  escaped  me.  Nearly,  or  quite  half  a  century  had  passea 
away  since  that  soft  and  loving  voice  had  spoken  the  words  of  divine 
instruction  in  the  ear  of  her  child.  But  all  the  yean^  and  storms 
and  temptations  and  changes  through  which  that  rough  man  had 
passed,  had  not  quite  obliterated  them.  How  deeply  do  a  mother't 
tones  penetrate  the  soul — ^how  indelible  the  impressions  of  God'e 
tnith.  This  poor  fellow  was  in  jail  for  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  I  saw 
liim  after  his  release,  and  he  was  well  clad,  and  seemed  serious  and 
thankful  for  the  instruction  and  the  books  I  gave  him.  May  hi# 
BUrther's  God  have  mercy  on  him." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES— The  first 
prominent  event  of  the  last  month  was 
the  opening  of  the  Second  Session'  of 
the  Thirty-third  Congress,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  President's  Message. 
This  heing  the  short  session,  it  oom- 
jOEienced  on  the  4th  of  December,  1854, 
and  will  terminate,  by  constitutional 
limitation,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1855. 
In  the  absence  of  Senator  Atchison 
©f  MiBsonri,  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Vice-President  pro  tempore,  Gen. 
Cass  was  temporarily  elected.  On  the 
following  day  Hon.  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of 

Indiana,  was  chosen  permanently 

Tbb  Pkebidknt's  MKssAGBtothis  session 
was  looked  for  with  unusnal  interest. 
The  organization  of  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  by  which  the 
Testrictions  laid  npon  Slavery  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  been  remov- 
ed, and  involuntary  servitude  thus  vir- 
tually admitted  into  that  virgin  terri- 
toiy,  had  been  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  prominent  measure  the  Adminis- 
tration had  carried  at  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress.  The  fact,  also,  that 
this  same  measure  had  since  been  pass> 
ed  upon  by  the  "  sovereign  people"  at 
the  ballot-box  in  nearly  every  northern 
State,  and  by  them  overwhelmingly 
Teboked,  placed  expectation  on  tip-toe 
to  know  what  our  President  would  have 
to  say  on  the  great  question.  Yet,  the 
over-anxious  public  were  doomed  to 
disaiypointment.  The  Chief  Magistrate 
i«nind  twenty-nine  other  topics  to  dis- 
cuss— of  which  the  bombardment  of 
€rreytown  came  in  for  over  one-sixth  of 
tte  space  allotted  to  the  whole  message 
— but  not  a  single  word  on  the  Kansas- 
Kebraska  fraud  I  That  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  zealously  engaged  in  a 
scheme  for  the  .acquisition  of  Cuba,  is 
no  Mcret.  Rreiybody  knows  the  gene- 
zal  fiiet.  The  diplomatists  of  France 
jand  England,  Russia  and  Austria,  are 
ireH  informed  of  its  chief  details.  Was 
11  not  xeasonable  that  the  Am^can 
people — moro  deeply  interested  than 
aU  others — should  have  had  some  light 
on  HiB  subject  7  Tet  President  Pieroe 
«iMni^  ATolda an  aHusionto  it!  We 
bare  a  negotiation  going  on  with  St. 


Domingo— in  which  that  celebrated 
strong-minded  woman  "  Cora  Montgom- 
ery" (Mrs.  (Jen.  Cazneau)  plays  the  part 
of  diplomat-in-chief  with  her  usual  ex- 
traordinary abandon — ^yet  there  is  no 
notice  of  it  in  the  message — no  expla- 
nation of  its  objects — ^no  reasons  given 
for  it — not  even  a  hint  of  its  pro- 
gress ?  And,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
newspapers,  the  Sandwich  Islands  are 
on  the  eve  of  being  annexed  to  the 
United  States  by  negotiation.  The  mes- 
sage was  looked  to  for  a  little  light  on 
this  topic  also— a  very  grave  question 
by  the  way — ^yet  we  find  not  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  it  I  With  these  omis- 
sions and  a  due  allowance  for  Greytown 
exaggerations — or  apologies  for  that 
outrage — ^the  message  is  a  reasonably 
well  written  document,  and  contains  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  information. 
We  regret,  however,  to  see  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  Christian  x>eople,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  favor- 
ing an  increase  of  the  army  and  navy. 
We  had  hoped  the  day  for  recommen- 
dations of  this  kind  had  passed  by. 
We  want  to  engage  in  no  aggressive  or 
unjust  warfare.  The  people  would  not 
sanction  it.  A  large  army  and  navy 
are  otherwise  useless.  For  defence, 
this  country  has  something  more  relia- 
ble than  the  armies  and  navies  of  all 
the  despotisms  of  Europe.  It  can  al- 
ways be  found  in  the  prosperity  and 
patriotism,  the  happiness  and  gratitude, 
of  her  people.  If  President  Pierce  has 
apprehensions  of  any  encroachments 
from  foreign  powers  upon  our  rights 
and  liberties,  every  intelligent  American 
can  assure  him  they  are  visionary,  and 
eannot,  under  any  circumstances,  jus- 
tify his  call  for  an  increase  of  the  army 
and  navy :  the  first  alarm-note  of  such 
aggression  would  rally  an  army  of 
freemen— citizen-soldiera  of  undaunted 
bearing — whose  invincible  courage  in 
defending  the  "land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  iHttve*'  might  well  ex- 
cite both  the  admiration  and  the  ennry 
of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Nicholas.  Bu|  if 
the  Administration,  in  the  vaultings  of 
an  unhappy  ambition,  should  determine 
to  lob  Spain  of  Chib%  in  de&oioetof 
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England  and  Franoe,  then,  an  anny  and 
xiBivy  will  indeed  be  needed ;  for  Amer- 
icans, wkose  proclivities  as  a  Ghriatiaai 
people  axe  for  peace,  irill  ever  be  found 
averse  to  engaging  in  a  bloody  oontest 
of  doobtfol  jostioe.  And  may  the 
Uessed  Prinee  of  Peace  perfect  this 
sentiment  in  every  heart  ontil  we  hear 
AO  more  of  recommendations  of  an  in- 
crease to  the  army  and  navy. The 

PaociusDiKos  OP  Cojfoaiss  have  thus  far 
been  marked  with  nothing  of  special 
interest— business  there  being  usually 
dull  dxuing  the  holidays.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  pass  the  River  and  Harbor 
Bill  in  the  House,  over  the  President's 
veto  of  last  session,  which  failed  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  80 — ^not  a  constitutional 
majority.  The  bill  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  life  on  the  Long  Island  and 
Jersey  coast  has,  we  are  pleased  to  say, 
"been  passed,  and  we  hope  its  provisions 
will  be  at  once  carried  out.  Mr.  Wal- 
bridge,  in  a  very  interesting  and  able 
^)eech,  advocated  a  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  coal.  He  examined  the  coal 
Statistics  of  the  country,  compared  the 
facilities  for  its  production  here  with 
that  of  other  countries  (showing  them 
to  be  largely  in  favor  of  American  mi- 
ners,) together  with  the  prices,  the  in- 
creasing enormous  demand,  and  the 
extravagant  prices  now  demanded,  con- 
cluding that  every  principle  of  justice 
demands  that  the  shackles  on  this  trade, 
which  the  existing  tariff  imposes, 
fihould  be  stricken  off,  and  that  the 
traffic  in  this  important  necessary  of  life 
should  be  opened  to  the  freest  competi- 
tion. The  Slavery  Agitation  will  creep 
into  Congress  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions real  and  feigned  to  keep  it  out. 
In  the  Senate  Mr.  Seward  moved  that  a 
chaplain  of  a  diff&r^it  denomination  be 
«le^ed  trom  the  one  in  the  House,  who, 
as  well  as  the  old  Senate  chaplain,  Rev. 
Mr.  Slicer,  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
Church,  South.  This  motion  was  at 
once  assailed  by  gentlemen  of  the  South 
as  a  covert  attempt  to  f<Hst  an  abolition- 
ist upon  them !  and  called  forth  a  pretty 
warm  discussion,  after  which  Mr.  Slicer 
was  re-elected.  In  the  House  the  war 
was  opened  between  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Qa.,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  denied  that  the  late  elec- 
tions of  the  North  were  a  rebuke  to  the 
authozs  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  Ou  tliis 
point  Mr.  Campbell  proved  too  strong 
£or  his  advefsary,  when  Mr.  Richardson, 
of  Illinois,  and  others,  flew  to  his  res- 
cue.   Mk.  Mace  has  given  notice  of  a 


bill  to  restore  the  Minouzi  CknnpgomitfB, 
and  the  indicationa  are  tliat  Slavoy 
discussion  will  occupy  a  good  deal  of 

the  time  of  the  session. Fbok 

Kansas  we  have  had  exciting  news.  The 
first  battle  between  Slavery  and  J^ree- 
dom  was  fought  there  on  the  29th  of 
November  in  the  election  of  a  delegate 
to  Congress.  Gen.  J.  W.  Whitfield,  the 
pro-slavery  candidate,  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority  over  Hon.  R.  F.  Flemai- 
ken,  opposition.  The  election  appeals 
to  have  been  carried  by  the  Missourians, 
who  sent  over  large  numbers  to  out- 
vote the  actual  settlers.  This  was  done 
by  an  organized  movement  led  off  by 
Senator  Atchison — ^which  may  account 
for  his  absence  from  Congress  at  'the 
opening  of  the  session  1  Gov.  Reeder 
has  decided  not  to  order  an  election  for 
a  territorial  legislature  this  year,  be- 
cause no  census  of  the  inhabitants  has 
yet  been  taken,  and  there  is  no  fit  place 
to  hold  a  session.  The  Missouri  slave- 
holders don't  like  this  decision,  as 
they  had  made  arrangements  to  cany 
that  election  in  the  same  way  as  they 
did  the  one  just  held,  and  thus  secure 
the  legalization  of  Slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  excitement  there  seems  to 
run  very  high  between  the  contending 
parties. In  Utah,  aflEairs  are  verg- 
ing to  a  crisis.  The  term  for  which 
Brigham  Young  was  appointed  governor 
has  expired,  and  the  President  haa 
nominated  CoL  Steptoe,  of  the  U.  8. 
Army,  as  his  successor.  The  Colonel 
has  been  at  Salt  Lake  city  for  some 
time,  in  command  of  a  detachment  of 
United  States  laroops,  destined  for  ser- 
vice in  Califomia  or  Oregon.  It  is 
thought  that  the  wintering  of  these 
troops  in  the  Mormon  city  was  not  ac- 
cidental. Brigham  Young  has  frequently 
boasted  that  he  would  be  governor  of 
Utah  until  the  Almighty  should  say  to 
him,  "Brigham,  you  needn't  be  governor 
any  longer."  The  issue  will  soon  be 
made  direct,  and  the  question  settled 
whether  the  decrees  of  the  Mormon  poly- 
gamists  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  govern  the  people  of  that  settle- 
ment.   The  result  of  the  election 

in  New  York,  so  long  in  doubt,  has 
been  finally  decided  by  the  State  can- 
vassers, Mypon  H.  Clark,  the  Whig  and 
Temperance  candidate,  having  a  major- 
ity of  300  over  Seymour,  opposition. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  hy 
the  friends  of  Temperance  in  that  State, 
and  wiU  secure  the  passage  of  a  strin- 
gent prohibitory  liquor  law  this  winter. 
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!!■■  ofieial  T^otmomaoAMkfm  of  Post- 
SMSter-Qeneral  Campbell  to  inorMiso  the 
jatoft  of  newspaper  postage,  in  order  to 
mMe  that  Department  to  meet  its  own 
«]q»eittes  witli  its  own  income,  does  not 
meet  with  public  favor.  No  saoh  pro- 
position to  increase  the  tax  upon  the 
iiftision  of  knowledge  should  be  tole- 
nted.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  sup- 
port itself  than  the  War  Department — 
not  half  so  much.*  •  •  •  •  -Thb  Prohibitory 
ftacte  Central  Committee  haye  called  a 
Viass  cmivention  of  the  friends  of  Liquor 
Prohibition,  to  meet  at  Uarrisburg  on 
Wedneeday  the  17th  of  this  month,  to 
agree  upon  some  plan  of  action  in  the 
present  crisis.     It  will  be  an  important 

meeting. Thb  dosing  month  of  the 

Sfear  has  been  a  yery  good  specimen  of 
winter  throughout.  We  write  under 
ibe  music  of  the  merry  bells  of  the 
ioy-footed  sleigh.  Happy  hearts,  in  their 
^y  holiday  costume,  are  preparing  a 
merry  welcome  for  1855.  A  Happy 
Kew  Year  to  you  all,  dear  readers ! 

M^otc— It  is  derigned  to  inclnae  in  the  Rmos- 
XSCX  wrconU  matters  not  found  in  tM»  nomber— 
Jttong  which  we  may  mention  a  glance  at  the 
~     ^-Ca      '     " 


B  of  Our  NnoHBOBUfo  States— Canada,  Mex- 
kOk  Sooth  America,  Cnha,  Sondwkh  Islsndi,  etc 
Inoii^osition  nrarented  us  from  giving  that  at- 
tention to  it  which  was  defdrable,  but  oar  readers 
Will  no  doubt  find  It  Interesting— and  we  promise 
tbffBthatlt  AallbemoresolnMure.  o. 


THB  OLD  WORLD  —The  news  from 
the  seat  of  war  has  been  most  exciting, 
mod  the  arrival  of  each  mail  steamer 
Imi  been  looked  for  with  the  most  in- 
tflBita  interest.  The  boast  of  the  Allied 
Fowttrs  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
would  take  8ebastopol  has  turned  out 

•  lo  be  idle  rant.  The  prediction  of  that 
mat  statesman,  Kossuth,  is  being  fear- 
iUly  fulfilled.  He  made  a  speech  at 
JBdinburg,  directly  after  the  expedition 
ta4he  Cranea  had  been  agreed  upon,  in 
which  be  held  this  language :  "To  take 
an  entrenched  oamp,  linked  by  terrible 
Atrtresses,  and  an  army  for  a  garrison 
in  it,  and  new  armies  pouring  on  your 
iiank  and  rear,  and  you  in  the  plains  of 
Crimea,  with  also  no  cavalry  to  resist 
them,  is  an  undertaking  to  succeed  in 
Which  more  forces  are  necessary  than 
Ttogltud  and  France  can  ever  unite  in 
that  quarter  for  such  an  aim.  Ask 
i^ut  it  whichever  staff  offi<!|!er  who  has 
ieamsd  something  about  tactics  and 
Strategy.  And  in  that  position  ii^  Se- 
faurtopol — ^thanks  to  your  Austrian  al- 

•  liasoe,  which,  having  interposed  heiself 
lietween  you  and  your  emvaaj  in  Wal- 


lashia^  made  the  Csar  free  to  send  suoh 
numbers  to  Sebastopol  as  he  likes.  You 
will  be  beaten,  remember  my  word  I 
Your  braves  will  fall  in  vain  m^er  Bni- 
sian  bullets  and  Danubian  fever.  Not 
one  out  of  five,  immolated  in  vain,  shall 
see  Albion  or  Gallia  again."  These 
remarics  were  made  by  Kossuth  on  the 
5th  day  of  July — ten  weeks  before  the 
Crimean  expedition  embarked.  On  the 
30th  of  November  he  made  another 
speech  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  PoliA 
Revolution,  in  which  he  thus  refers  to 
facts  terribly  verifying  his  prediction : 
^  All  I  have  wanted  to  quote  from  public 
reports  is  these  words — *  The  question  is 
no  longer  whether  we  shall  take  Sebas- 
topol or  not;  the  siege,  though  not 
raised,  may  be  regarded  as  at  a  stand- 
still. We  are  reduced  to  the  defensive  l' 
Such  is  the  situation — the  leaves  have 
turned:  Russia  is  the  besieger — ^you 
are  the  besieged.  And  at  what  price 
has  this  situation  been  purchased  ?  ••* 
Now  it  is  a  sad  reality.  Number  your 
dead,  your  wounded  and  your  disabled 
—more  than  20,000  men  out  of  30,000 
are  already  lost.  My  sad  anticipati<ms 
are  literfJly  fulfilled.  And  here,  at 
home  ?  Wliy  here  the  number  of  ivi- 
dows  and  orphans  applying  for  support 
to  patriotic  charity,  amounts  to  11,000." 
Such  is  a  true  glance  at  the  state  of  the 
war.  Our  readers  must  gather  the  de- 
tails from  the  newapapeni.  Afid  terri- 
ble enough  they  are  t  The  last  contest, 
the  battle  of  Inkerman,  is  claimed  as  a 
victory  by  the  allies — and  they  did  suo- 
oeed  in  repulsing  the  Russians  with  a 
loss  of  10,000  men — but  one  or  two 
more  such  victories  would  ruin  the 
victors  I  Their  loss  was  between  4^000 
and  6,000,  inckidiBg  much  of  the  flower 
of  the  anny. It  is  sad  to  con- 
template the  character  of  the  war  in 
the  Bast.  The  active  parties  in  the 
bloody  drama  are  the  representatives  of 
the  three  great  Christian  powers  of  the 
world.  The  Rnglish  represent  the  Pro- 
testant church — ^the  French  the  Roman 
Catholic — ^the  Russians  the  Greek  Cath- 
olic. The  quarrel  also — ^it  is  sad  to 
remember  it — ^began  about  the  spot  of 
ground  where  the  Prince  of  Peace  pro- 
claimed '*  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
towards  men'* — ^the  Roman  Catholics 
denying  certain  superstitious  privileges 
to  Greek  Cath(^c  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land,  which  Russia  insisted  npon.  The 
infidels  (Turkey)  being  unable  to  settle 
the  dispute,  the  three  great  CSiristian 
powen  have  taken  the  nuutter  into  their 
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own  hands.    **Trt kingdom  oome ;  Thy 

will  be  done  I" Pbahcb  afd  Eho- 

LAND  hATO  been  in  a  mine  of  tiouble, 
from  which  there  is  little  hope  of  early 
extrication.  The  visit  of  Loid  Palmers- 
ton  to  the  French  Emperor  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  oonjectore.  The  im- 
pression is  that  as  England  has  no  men 
to  spare  for  the  war,  his  lordship  has 
proposed  that  France  shall  supply  the 
men  and  England  foot  the  bill.  The 
equivocal  position  of  Austria  still  con- 
tinues a  matter  of  vexation.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  will  join  Russia  or  the  western 
powers.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
she  will  fall  in  with  her  old  friend  and 
ally  against  Hungary,  the  Czar.  The 
allies  confidently  look  for  her  aid — ^but 
We  fear  they  look  in  vain.  However, 
Kapoleon  is  determined  that  Austria 
shall  do  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  the  result  •  •  •  •  Austria  av d 
Prussia  are  both  very  haughty  in  their 
language  towards  England  and  France, 
and  "the  Russian  party  is  rampant 
both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.*'  A  cam- 
paign against  Prance  in  the  spring  is 
openly  talked  of  at  Brussels  by  the 
lUends  of  the  Princess  Lieven.  Accord- 
ing to  these  Russian  agents,  the  armies 
of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and  the  Ger- 
man States,  are  to  march  against  Paris 
^to  restore  the  divine  right  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Count  of  Chambord, 
in  1855,  and  to  extinguish  the  volcano 
of  Revolution  for  ever."  It  is  believed 
that  Lord  Palmei^ton's  visit  to  Paris 
has  something  to  do  with  these  schemes, 
and  that  the  allies  will  threaten  to  at- 
tack Austria  in  Italy  if  she  does  not  at 
once  square  up  with  the  western  al- 
liance.   Thb  friends  of  Polaitd  are 

beginning  to  cheer  up.  The  policy  of 
Kossuth  has  always  been  to  attack  Rus- 
sia in  Poland  as  her  most  vulnerable 
point,  and  the  public  now  begin  to  see 
that  his  is  the  true  policy  after  all.  In 
proof  of  this,  in  bis  late  speech  the 
Maygar  says :  "  If  England  did  disregard 
the  fact  that  Poland  is  the  vulnerable 
part  of  Russia,  Uie  Csar  was  prudent 
enough  to  mind  it.  In  the  Crimea 
proud  England  and  France  attack  him 
—he  is  content  to  opi>ose  100,000  men 
to  them ;  on  the  Danube  the  flower  of 
the  Turkish  army,  elated  by  victory, 
defies  and  menaces  him — ^he  is  content 
to  oppose  them  with  80,000.  But  to 
poland,  where  there  is  not  one  man  in 
jurmsy  bat  where  the  unquestionable  fire 
^  A  heroic  mtion's  hatred  is  Bmoolder- 


ing,  he  sent  an  army  of  300,000  men  to 
be  prepared  for  any  emergencies."  Re- 
garding this  policy,  the  late  Anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Revolution  was  invested 
with  unusual  interest  in  Englapd :  and 
any  movement  in  that  oppressed  na- 
tionality will  be  viewed  with  deep  con- 
cern by  all  Europe.  Truly,  a  political 
volcano  threatens  to  devastate  the  Old 

World !  

NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS.— Dr.  CuM- 
Mnro's  Lbctvres  on  the  Seven  Churches 
OP  Asia  Minor — ^being  a  third  series  of 
that  eminent  author's  "  Apocaljrptio 
Sketches" — ^has  been  received  through 
the  American  publishers,  Messrs.  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Cumming  is  minister  of  the  Scotch  Na- 
tional Church  in  London,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  most  eloquent  pulpit  orator  in 
England.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  of  modem  theological 
writers,  all  his  works  being  of  a  practi- 
cal and  popular  character.  We  have 
eight  or  ten  of  his  volumes,  published 
by  this  enterprising  firm,  while  an  east- 
em  house  has  published  as  many  more 
— ^all  being  works  of  recent  date  I  These 
Lectures  on  the  Seven  Churches  we 
regard  as  among  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  for  the  general  reader  of 
any  from  his  i>en.  In  this  connection 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the 
publications  of  Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Blak- 
iston are  of  a  high  character,  and  such 
as  must  eventually  place  them  in  the 
lead  of  American  publishers.  All  that 
issues  from  their  press  is  solid — instruo- 
tive — ^inviting:  gladly  would  we  say 
as  much  of  other  publishing  houses; 
but,  we  suppose,  so  long  as  readers  will 
have  literary  trash,  publishers  will  be 

found  to  furnish  it. Lectures  ov 

THE  Lord's  Prater.  We  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Murray  &  Stobk  for  a  copy 
of  the  third  edition  of  this  charming 
work  by  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  from  the 
press  of  Gould  k  Lincoln,  Boston.  In 
the  volume  before  us  the  author  has 
treated  his  sublime  subject  in  a  capti- 
vating manner — ^happily  blending  a 
richly  figurative  style  with  a  remark- 
able depth  and  comprehension  of 
thought — and  presenting  innumerable 
hidden  beauties  of  the  Model  Prayer 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  pious 
reader.  •  •  •  -In  this  connection  we  would 
speak  a  word  in  commendation  of  Mur- 
ray &  Stoek*s  extensive  variety  of  books. 
Their  stock  of  Theological,  ScientifiOi 
Classical,  School,  and  MiflcellMieowi 
Books,  Is  very  complete. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  FOWL. 

BT  TBI  ■MTOft. 

"  Within  this  homestead  liyed,  without  a  peer, 
For  erowixig  loud,  the  noUe  chantioleer ; 
•        *        *        •      Whose  singing  did  surpaaa 
The  meny  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  oock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-dock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin  beU  was  rung, 
He  cli^t  his  wings  upon  his  roost  and  sung.'' 

*'  O  famalim,  IrusaUm^  how  ofte  wolde  I  gedre  togider  thi  children  as  an  hensd 
gaderitii  to^dere  here  ohyckens  undir  hir  wyngis,  and  thou  woldist  not.*^ 

Wi  fear  some  of  onr  friends  who  reside  in  the  country  have 
already  felt  themselves  thereunto  moved  to  make  hard  speeches^ 
or  at  least  to  think  hard  thoughts  against  us,  because,  among  our 
Birds  of  the  Bible,  they  did  not  find  the  noble  Chanticleer  and  the 

Slump  and  quiet  Partlet  of  the  barn-yard.  Where  are  our  tame 
omestic  birds — ^the  cock  and  the  hen  with  her  loving  brood?  Are 
they  not  prominent  in  all  our  associations  ?  Do  we  not  know  them 
well,  as  they  scratch  and  scrape  among  the  chaff  in  the  barn-yard 
and  the  ehips  of  the  wood  pile — as  they  huddle  in  the  warm  sunny 
corner  on  a  cold  wintry  day — as  they  run  toward  us  from  near  and 
fiur  when  we  sow  the  daily  com  before  them?  Hold!  we  plead 
siidlty.  It  was  a  sore  neglect,  and  we  now  feel  ourselves  fully 
impelled  to  give  our  readers  also  a  chapter  on  the  domestic  fowl* 

The  only  domestic  fowl  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  the  watchful 
oock,  and  the  devoted  hen  with  her  brood.  These,  with  their 
habits  and  ways,  are  so  well  known  to  all,  that  in  our  account  of 
ikem  we  will  confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to  such  matters 
eonnected  with  them  as  do  not  so  readily  come  within  common 
observation.  Familiar  as  they  are  to  us,  they  are  not  without 
interest*  In  addition  to  their  connection  with  Scripture  truth, 
tbey  bring  back  to  us  also  many  pleasant  associations  of  home  and 
childhood,  which  clothe  themselves  with  a  peculiar  sacrednes8 
mhen  we  view  them  as 

Tiotured  in  memoiy's  mellowing  glass.'' 

The  eock  and  hen  were  evidently  the  first  fowl  domesticated^ 

V«li^  TL^-S 
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and  seem  to  be  the  oldest  companions  of  mankind.  Aristophanes^ 
iays  Goldsmith,  calls  the  cock  the  "Persian  bird/*  and  tells  ua 
that  he  enjoyed  that  kingdom  before  some  of  its  earliest  monarchs. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  before 
the  time  of  Christ;  at  least  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the 
old  Testament.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  first  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Persia;  but  it  is  not  definitely  known  how  eudy* 
This  fowl  was  known  even  in  the  most  savage  parts  of  Europe  6a 
fJEtr  back,  that  we  are  told  it  was  one  of  the  kinds  of  food  forbidden 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  It  was  brought  into  America  by  the 
early  settlers  of  this  country. 

These  fowls  are  no  more  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Persia ;  bat 
ihey  still  exist  in  their  state  of  untamed  independenoe  in  the 
woods  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  island  Tinian,  and  in  some 
other  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

In  their  domesticated  state  they  are  found  in  almost  endless 
Tarieties.  Scarcely  two  can  be  found  that  look  alike.  In  thia 
respect  they  are  like  domesticated  and  cultivated  flowers,  which 
are  known  to  become  very  much  modified  and  altered.  We  think 
it  will  be  found  even  in  the  human  species,  that  there  is  a  certain 
aameness  in  the  form,  features,  habits,  and  general  appearance  of 
Bavages,  which  does  not  appear  among  civilized  nations.  The 
cause  may  be  sought  partly  in  external  influences,  but  chiefly,  we 
think,  in  the  power  of  the  life  over  the  external  form  and  appear- 
ance. "All  birds,*'  says  Goldsmith,  "taken  under  the  protection 
of  man,  lose  a  part  of  their  natural  figure,  and  are  altered,  not 
only  in  their  habits,  but  their  very  form.  Climate,  food,  and 
captivity  are  three  very  powerful  agents  in  producing  these  alter- 
ations; and  those  birds  that  have  longest  felt  their  influence 
under  human  direction,  are  the  most  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
Tariety  in  their  figures,  their  plumage,  and  their  dispositions." 

The  male,  however  much  he  may  have  changed  in  other  respects, 
has  not  surrendered  that  majestic  independence,  and  conscious 
aelf-importance  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable.  "  Domesticated,  but 
not  subdued,  he  marches  at  the  head  of  his  train  of  wives  and 
ofispring,  with  a  port  of  proud  defiance,  not  less  ready  to  punish 
aggression  against  his  dependants,  than  to  assert  his  superiority 
iq>on  the  challenge  of  any  rival."     The  following  is  graphic: 

"  The  widow  hath  nnharred  the  door, 
And  chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light, 
As  showed  he  scorned  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spurred  the  ground, 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found. 
He  chucked  again  when  other  corns  he  found, 
And  scarcely  deigned  to  set  a  foot  to  ground ; 
But  swaggered  like  a  lord  about  his  hall, 
And  his  seyen  wives  came  running  at  bis  call." 
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The  bravery,  courage,  and  pugnacity  which  characterize  the 
cocky  have  become  to  man  the  occasion  of  sport  and  speculation. 
The  ^^mean  and  ungenerous  amusement'*  of  cock-fighting,  as 
€h)ld0mith  calls  it,  has  much  prevailed  in  the  world.  It  is  of  heathen 
origin,  and  truly  heathen  in  its  cruelly  and  inhumanity.  It  was 
very  anciently  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
liad  cock-fights  annually  at  Athens,  to  which  the  great,  as  well  as 
^  vulgar,  resorted.  "In  China,  India,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
afid  all  over  the  East,  cock-fighting  is  the  sport  and  amusement 
even  of  kings  and  prinees."  It  is  well  known  that  this  barbarous 
and  brutali^s  diversion  has  been  a  favorite  sport  with  the  Eng- 
lish, although  it  has  been  repeatedly  denounced  and  prohibited  by 
the  laws.  It  has  of  late  gone  out  of  repute ;  we  can  only  say,  it  is 
high  time  for  Christian  nations  to  put  away  the  childish  and  cruel 
practices  of  pagans.  In  some  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
this  species  of  heathenism  prevailed  yet  very  extensively  only  a 
few  years  ago.  The  practice  is  not  only  injurious,  in  that  it  calls^ 
into  exercise  the  cruel  passions  of  men,  but  that  it  strengthens 
and  feeds  man's  own  pugnacity.  It  was  ascertained,  by  experience, 
diat  a  great  deal  of  human  fighting  always  found  place  on  every 
occasion  of  puhlic  cock-fighting.  A  practice  so  plainly  against 
the  Christian  spirit,  and  so  repugnant  to  all  the  &ier  feelings  of 
our  nature,  can  only  flourish  in  communities  where  deep  moral 
darkness  and  depravity  reign. 

The  cock  is  celebrated  for  his  watchfulness.  He  cries  the  hour 
with  all  the  regularity  of  wakeful  watchmen ;  hence  he  has  been 
called,  the  clock  of  the  shepherd  : 

'*  In  the  bam  the  tenant  cock, 

Close  to  Partlet  perched  on  high, 
Briskly  crows — the  shepherd's  clock — 

Jocnnd  that  the  morning's  nigh." 

Some  derive  his  name  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  ^^  with- 
out a  bed,  without  rest  or  sleep;"  because  he  rouses  men  from 
their  repose.  Others  trace  it  to  a  Hebrew  word,  which  means^ 
^th€  coming  of  the  light."  This  is  most  likely  the  true  derivation. 
Shakspeare  calls  him  the  ^'bird  of  dawning,"  because  he  ushers 
in  the  dawn  of  day.  For  this  reason  also  he  was,  among  the 
heathen,  sacred  to  the  sun.  So  regular  and  sure  is  this  fowl  to 
note,  by  crowing,  certain  periods  of  the  night,  that  there  is  real 

Sound  for  the  quick  retort  in  the  following  apt  lines  of  the  poet 
ontgomery: 

"  Who  taught  thee,  Chanticleer,  to  connt  the  clock  ? 
— Nay,  who  taught  man  that  lesson  but  the  cock  ? 
Long  before  the  wheels  and  bells  had  learned  to  ohime^ 
I  toUl  the  steps,  unseen,  unheard,  of  time." 
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Our  Saviour  referred  to  the  cock^  ia  eonneetieii  with  eertai|i 
periods  of  time,  in  the  ever-meiEorable  aud  melaneholy  caa»  of 
jreter's  denial.  In  the  midst  of  those  strong  and  confident  pro- 
feesione  of  eternal  faithfulness  which  die  impetuous  Aposdem^d^ 
o&  their  way  from  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem  to  the  Gardei&  of 
Ckthsemane,  his  Lord  confronted  him  with  the  fea^fal  propl^ecy) 
.**  Verily^  I  say  unto  thee>  that  this  night,  before  the  cock  qro^ 
^ou  shalt  deny  me  thrice!"  A  few  hours  pass.  The  sorrow  ^ 
Gethsemane  are  over !  The  betrayer  has  come  with  his  band^Ean4 
Ae  adder  has  kissed  the  lamb !  Jesus  is  in  the  jndgment^aU  of 
the  high-priest,  and  John  is  by  his  side !  See,  yonder  among  thd 
low  rabble  that  has  gathered  back  in  the  palace,  warming  huoo^elf 
:at  afire,  is  Peter!  A  maid  passing  says  to  him:  ^^ Thou  also. wast 
with  Jesus  of  Galilee."  But  he  denied  before  all:  ^M  know  ^ot 
^hat  thou  say  est."  Then  he  goes  out  into  the  porch,,  wbei^e 
iMiOther  maid  passing  says  to  those  that  stood  by:  ^^ This  follow 
iwae  also  with  Jesus  of  Nasareth."  He  again  denied  with  an  oath: 
<^I  do  not  know  the  man."  After  a  little  while  those  that  isto^ 
ground  said  to  him:  ^'Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them;  for  thy 
apeech  betrayeth  thee."  Then  hoy  being  ^angry,  be^an  to  onrse 
<«iid  to  swear:  ^' I  know  not  the  man."  The  third  time!  ^^And 
immediately  the  cock  crew !  And  Peter  remembered  the  weed  of 
itsMB^  which  eaid  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny 
me' thrice.    And  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly !" 

It  is  known  that  Peter  recovered  from  his  fall.  He  sought,  wiih 
teaors  of  peutence,  until  he  found  his  Lord  again,  and  received  Q^s 
pardon  who  casts  no  one  out  that  comes  to  Him.  He  became 
again,  and  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  faithful  follower  of 
the  Lord.  An  old  tradition  beautifully  says,  that  during  his  whole 
life,  Peter  always  wept  when  he  heard  the  cock  crow  1  As  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  crowing  cock  that  reminded  Peter  of  his  sin,  and 
called  him  to  penitence  for  denying  his  master,  it  became  cuatio- 
-mary  very  early  to  place  weather-cocks  upon  towers  and  steeply. 
It  was  well,  if  this  emblem  reminded  men  of  watchfulness,  a^d 
•'became  a  silent  monitor  to  wanderers. 

'  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  narrative  of  Peter's  denial,  fS 
'  ipTen  by  the  different  evangelists,  which  may  be  noted.  In  Mi»t- 
tiiew,  Luke  and  John,  our  Saviour  is  represented  as  saying,  that 
'  '^before  the  cock  crew,"  Peter  should  deny  him  'Hhrice;"  whilst 
iD  Mark  he  says,  ^^ before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice."  ^^  These  texts  maybe  very  satisfaetoriiy  reconciled,  by 
Obsevving,  that  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  mention 
two  oock-crowings;  the  one  of  which  was  soon  after  midnight,  the 
Other  about  tfane  o'dook  in  the  morning;  and  this  latter  being 
most  noticed  by  men,  as  the  signal  of  their  approaching  labors, 
was  called,  by  way  of  eoMaence,  ^'tbe  cock-crowii^g;"  and  to  thi0 
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alone  Matthew,  gi^ii^g  ^f^  general  #en«€  of  onr  Savioor's  warning 
to  Peter,  refers;  but  Mark,  more  accurately  recording  hie  verjf 
wordsj  mentions  the  two  oock-crowinge." 

It  seems,  that  sometimes  the  cock-crowing  soon  after  midnight, 
ud  that  at  the  early  dawn  were  taken  together,  in  a  general  way, 
as  the  period  of  cock-crowing,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the 
•ther  periods  of  time.  The  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  more 
jgeneral  division  of  time:  "Watch  ye  therefore:  for  ye  know  not 
irhen  the  master  of  the  honse  cometh,  at  even,  at  midnight,  or  at 
eock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning." 

The  female  domestic  fowl  differs  very  much  in  disposition  from 
the  male;  being  remarkably  quiet,  patient,  modest,  and  humble. 
'She  is  very  affectionate,  faithful,  and  devoted  to  her  brood.  Thou^ 
Baturally  averse  to  strife  and  contention,  she  defends  her  offspring 
irith  great  courage  and  determination,  attacking  with  equal  bol£ 
mess,  a  swine,  a  mast^,  a  horse,  or  a  human  being.  Strong  and 
deep  concern  appears  in  every  movement  as  she  leads  forth  her 
fittle  family,  calling  them  to  the  food  she  has  scratched  up  with 
ber  feet,  by  a  variety  of  tender  notes;  and  warning  them,  in  her 
«wn  affectionate  way,  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  affection  of  the  hen  for  her  brood  is  made,  by  our  Saviour, 
Ihe  subject  of  one  of' the  most  beautiful  and  touching  metaphors 
to  be  found  in  the  wide  range  of  sacred  literature.  Think  what 
ihat  divine  heart  felt,  while  you  read  what  those  sacred  lips  pro- 
Bounce:  ^^0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee ;  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
wnder  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!"  Who  has  not  noticed  how 
affectionately  a  hen  gathers  hei^  brood  under  her  wings,  especially 
when  a  birdT  of  prey  hovers  near.  Could  the  Saviour  have  had 
leference  to  the  Roman  army,  upon  whose  banner  there  was  an 
eagUf  and  which  should  soon  come  down  upon  those  whom  he  was 
80  irilling  to  shelter,  if  they  only  gathered  to  him?  Though  thie 
would  scarcely  heighten  its  tenderness  or  beauty,  it  would  only 
refer  what  is  so  mercifully  general  to  a  particular  application. 

Plutarch,  who  died  140  years  after  Christ,  very  beautifully  de- 
scribes this  parental  affection  of  the  hen.  *'  Do  we  not  daily  observe 
with  what  care  the  hen  protects  her  chickens?  giving  some  shelter 
wnder  her  wins,  supporting  others  upon  her  back,  calling  them 
around  her,  and  picking  out  their  food;  and  if  any  animal  ap* 
proaches  that  terrifies  them,  driving  it  away  with  a  courage  aad 
itrength  truly  wonderful." 

There  is  also  a  very  fine  Greek  episram  illustrative  of  the 
aftotionate  habit  of  this  domestic  fowl,  whieh  leads  her  even  to  tit 
tSl  she  periehes  over  her  brood.     It  has  been  translated  thus : 

'*  Beneath  her  fostering  wing,  the  hen  defends 
Her  ^srlfng  ofliipnng,  while  the  enow  desoende ; 
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And  through  the  winter's  daj  unmoved  defies 
The  chilling  fleeces  and  inclement  skies ; 
Till  vanquished  hy  the  cold  and  piercing  blast, 
True  to  her  charge  she  perishes  at  last  f  ** 


MEDITATIONS. 


lirpiviTB  GooDif  Bss !  say,  what  meed  of  praise, 
What  love,  what  gratitude  is  due  thy  grace  I 
What  sentiments  should  in  my  bosom  glow. 
And  from  my  pen  what  tho'ts  exclusive  flow  ? 

When  all  thy  varied  mercies  I  review — 
Thy  kindness  shown,  each  mom  and  evening  new, 
Each  want  supplied  from  out  thy  boundless  stores, 
My  heart  overflows,  my  wondering  soul  adores. 

And  shall  I  hush — conceal  the  gifts  divine, 
And  in  the  swelling  heart  my  tho'ts  confine  ? 
Or  shall  I  speak  th^  love— thy  grace  declare, 
And  with  me  cause  eacli,  all,  thy  gifts  to  share  ? 

(hreat  source  of  Light !  do  thou  my  bosom  flU 

With  "  tho'ts  that  breathe"  and  words  that  sway  the  wiU; 

And  may  my  soul,  illumined  from  above, 

Incessant  feel  and  gladly  speak  thy  love ! 

Where'er  I  stray  or  turn  my  ravished  eyea, 
Sach  scenes  of  grandeur  to  my  vision  rise — 
Such  beauty,  grace  and  loveliness  combine, 
At  shows  the  hand  that  made  them  is  Divine  ? 

Here  on  this  earth,  and  in  yon  vaulted  sky, 
A  thousand  tokens  of  thy  love  I  'spy — 
Each  twinkling  star  appears  a  gem  of  light, 
To  beautify  the  varied  scenes  of  nighl ! 

And  0,  when  I  with  steady  gaze  survey 

These  splendid  scenes  of  night  and  charms  of  day, 

My  spirit,  winged  with  rays  of  purest  love. 

In  vision  soars  to  sweetest  joys  above ! 

Yet  other  woud^'rs,  more  stupendous  still, 
Do  the  blest  pages  of  thy  volume  fill ; 
Tifl  there,  I  ween,  the  depths  of  love  divine 
Do  in  their  most  reepiendent  beauties  shine. 

'Tis  there  we  leam-J^-the  only  wisdom  this — 
The  w^  to  present  joy  and  endless  bhw ; 
How  sinners  lost  may  be  restored  to  God, 
And  saved  by  virtue  of  redeeming  blood ! 

How  condescending  and  how  strangely  kind, 
Seems  the  Divine  Restorer  of  mankind ; 
His  love  so  boundle.ss,  so  exceeding  great. 
He  died — to  glory  changed  our  vile  estate. 

Twas  not  for  self  the  son  of  God  came  down, 
And  cheerful  wore  on  earth  the  martyr's  civovrtx ; 
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His  loving  heart,  hy  pure  compassion  moved. 
Urged  him  to  leave  what  he  bo  dearly  loved. 

He  left  his  home  on  high,  and  hsbb  became 
A  man  of  deepest  sorrow,  grief,  and  shame ; 
Betrayed  by  secret  foes — ^by  friends  denied, 
To  conrt  and  judgment  led — ^then  cmcified ! 

My  dearest  Lord — my  Saviour  and  my  God, 
What  varied  paths  of  anguish  hast  thou  trod  ; 
And  yet  how  feebly  bums  the  flame  of  love, 
O  take  my  heart — ^fix  all  my  thoughts  above. 

'Mid  trials  sore  and  persecution's  frown, 

Help  me  to  wear,  with  Thee,  the  thorny  crown : 

And  when  Life's  every  ill  I*ve  meekly  bom, 

Then  take  me,  Lord,  where  mourners  cease  to  mourn.  . 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

"  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 

Last  summer,  an  old  gentleman  from  western  New  York,  came 
io  Williamstown*  While  there  it  was  discoyered  that  he  was  one 
ot  those  who  joined  Mills  under  the  haystack  in  praying  thii 
3oard  into  existence.  He  knew  all  the  men,  and  was  the  onlw 
survivor  who  could  point  out  the  spot  on  which  the  scene  occurrecl. 
He  said  that  as  Mills  and  his  companions  were  out  one  Saturday 
Afternoon,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  crept  under  a  hay* 
Btack  for  shelter.  They  spent  some  little  time  in  devotiond 
exercises,  when  Mills  said  he  had  been  studying  geography,  and 
had  found  that  Asia  was  covered  with  millions  of  people  who  had 
00  gospel,  and  knew  nothing  of  Christ.  It  was  here  that  he  ut- 
ierM  that  memorable  saying,  '^We  are  a  little  people,  but  we 
mnat  be  felt  the  world  over."  Here  they  consecrated  themselves 
Anew  to  God  and  to  the  world.  That  place  now  pointed  out,  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased,  and  are  to  be  ornament- 
ed and  preserved  as  a  monument  of  this  scene  and  its  actors. 
The  dust  of  Mills  lies  in  the  ocean.  We  cannot  raise  a  monument 
there,  and  it  is  not  to  Mills  that  we  would  raise  it,  but  we  would 
lutve  one  which  shall  inspire  the  young  men,  who  are  there  prepar- 
ing to  go  out  into  the  world,  with  the  spirit  of  Missions,  and  lead 
them  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  to  which  the  sainted 
Mills,  and  Hall,  and  Everts,  and  so  many  more  have  given  them- 
selves. 

Young  man !  what  do  you  intend  to  do  for  God,  for  the  church, 
for  the  heathen?  Consider  well  that  your  happiness  lies  in  your 
finding  your  proper  place  and  your  proper  work.  Your  whole  life 
may  become  a  biserable  failure  just  by  your  failing  to  find  the  post 

And  position  to  which  you  are  called.     Let  your  prayer  be,  "Lord 

wlist  wilt  thou  have  U£  to  do!'' 
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SoMB  terms,  zs  well  as  things,  are  liable  to  abuse  to  the  extent 
Ibat  they  are  perverted  from  their  proper  employment.  There  artf 
bideed  very  few  if  any  of  those  who  croak  against  fashion,  of  whom 
Csssar's  remari^  to  Brutus,  when  he  stabbed  him,  may  not  be  used 
irith  equal  propriety  and  significance.  Is  there  any  evil  in  fa$hi&n 
Hke^t  or,  perhaps,  it  had  rather  been  said  in  fashion  under  proper 
control,  for  fashion  in  the  abstract  might  turn  out  like  the  man't 
atmtract  dinner,  perfectly  harmless  if  no  one  touch  it. 

There  are  almost  as  many  notions  of  fashion  as  it  has  forlM^ 
Imt  with  some  allowance,  where  the  shades  blend  and  commingle 
with  each  other,  as  they  do  in  classifications  whidi  nature  itself 
lias  made,  we  may  pretty  safely  place  them  all  under  three  genervl 
iiraions:  the  ^^fast  man,"  the  ^old  fogy,"  and  the  ^coneervtf- 
ii?e."  Fashion  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  for  all  of  theM 
dMses,  but  each  is  equally  confident  of  his  own  judgment  of  tli# 
ease.  The  first  and  second  differ  most  widely;  for,  whilst  Sit 
Fastman  has  been  pulling  at  the  skirts  of  old  Mr.  Fogy's  coat  for 
^  lomt  time  to  get  him  ahead  faster,  the  old  man  has  persisted  Hk 
^backward  progression,"  and  even  cut  off  the  comers  of  his  coai 
ftnd  all  his  buttons,  so  that  no  hold  is  left* 

We  have  sundry  faults  to  find  witb  both  of  t&ese  charaeteri^ 
sndindeed  haye  about  as  little  respect  for  the  one  as  for  the  othei^; 
toft  neither  is  progressiye  either  backward  or  forward  really;  about 
timtj  ten  years,  as  at  the  present,  when  young  men  are  donnii^ 
their  grandfather's  coats  again,  and  young  ladies  their  grand*-ma'# 
bonnets,  diey  meet  and  shake  hands,  then  Fastman  u  off  again^ 
gad  Fogy  folds  his  arms  and  heayes  a  sigh  oyer  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age.  If  there  is  no  good  in  fashion,  fault-finding  with  those 
who  are  thought  to jperyert  it  i^l  not  come  to  much.  Is  thai 
lioweyer  the  &ct?  Fashion  ought  to  be  controlled  by  good  taste, 
sad  haye  comfort  and  conyenience  for  its  objects,  says  Oonsenra* 
tiye.  Old  Fogy  says  taste  must  be  contingent  and  Fastrnm 
reyerses  this  order,  and  declares  that  comfort  md  conyenience 
aiust  become  secondary  considerations. 

Comfort  and  conyenience  may  themselyes  become  objects  of 
taste,  but  may  exist  with  scarcely  any,  6t  at  least  yery  bad  tast^ 
end  that  taste  which  regards  these  as  mere  accidents  is  unworthy  of 
the  name.  Philosophers,  to  whom  we  may  refer  the  discussiim  of 
euch  points,  declare  that  the  outward  in  morals  and  religion  (and 
who  win  deny  that  taste,  in  its  pure  form,  is  a  moral  suM^ct?)  hm 
#  necessary  connection  with  the  inward,  in  the  form  of  iaeas;  anfl 
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leqnira  of  ns,  ia  order  to  understand  this  subject  properly,  con- 
stantly to  mikt  the  former  the  exponents  of  the  latter,  and  to 
treat  the  subject  in  this  relation.  So  marked  have  been  the 
iMhions  of  different  [>eriod8,  that  ire  can  pretty  clearly  identify 
tlie  aee  to  which  any  given  one  may  have  belonged;  and  there  is 
sometnin^  in  the  appearance  of  the  modem  gentleman  and  lady 
Ihat  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  every  other  period.  The 
taste  of  many  persons  has  become  offended,  and  perhaps  justly, 
vith  GreenoQgh's  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  cajpitol  at  Washington,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  dad  in  the  folding  drapery  of  a  former  age,  instead  of 
the  costume  of  the  one  to  wUch  he  really  belonged.  One  not  apt 
St  deciphering  physiognomy  might  question  the  propriety  of  placing 
m  Grecian  philosopher  in  front  of  an  American  capitol,  vet  an 
American  will  very  easily  recognise  the  benign  and  dignified  coun- 
tenance of  the  great  Washington. 

If  taste  thus  rests  upon  ideas,  it  is  something  more  general 
than  our  mere  notions — is  not  capricious  and  dependent  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  upon  the  will  of  individuals.  Paris  may  manur 
frotore  fashions  for  the  world,  but  only  so  far  docs  she  succeed  in 
g/mmg.  for  Uiom  general  circulation  as  she  becomes  the  true  interr 
fareter  of  good  taste.  Her  judgment  in  such  matters  is  relied 
«poii  with  great  confidence,  but  the  right  of  appeal  is  nevertheless 
sacredly  reserved.  If  Kew  England,  or  even  Paris,  should  say 
that  the  bloomer  costume  should  prevail  among  American  ladies^ 
it  would,  after  all,  give  it  character  only  among  a  few  of  the 
leather-wing  tribe,  who  perambulate  at  the  mist;^  period  of  twi*- 
l^t.  That  was  a  sort  of  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  woman'0 
lights,  but  it  had  not  developed  itself  sufficiently  to  sustain  ita 
outward  character,  and  popular  vote  has  only  given  it  a  place  in 
fte  cabinet  of  social  curiosities. 

Fashion  addresses  itself  to  our  highest  sense — the  sense  of  eighty 
ud,  under  its  proper  form,  seeks  to  unfold  our  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful. Nature  is  profuse  in  her  assistance  to  this  end.  The  pages 
of  that  volume  are  not  filled  with  a  dull  monotony,  but  everywhere 

£ofuse  with  living  variety  and  beauty.  Amcmg  the  flowers  we 
id  no  foppish  notions,  and  the  painter  finds  his  best  models  in  the 
nild  woods,  where  nature  is  left  untrammeled  in  her  work.  No 
lanlt  is  found  in  the  symmetry  of  her  productions  in  this  sphere, 
and  art  has  striven  in  vain  to  rival  her  colors.  No  flower  is  so 
lovely  or  beautiful  as  nature's  own.  While  rambling  here  the 
tiitic  lays  aside  his  spleen,  and  if  he  does  not  adore,  maintains  a 
Idigpified  silence.  Taste  is  all  alike  here  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
Men  cultivated  and  brought  out.  How  many  little  natives  of 
nature's  amjde  garden  have  obtained  undying  names  from  the 
jpoet'slyre!  How  many  prominent  places  in  the  picture  galleiy 
fd  the  Bible  by  the  pen  of  inspiration !    But  what  aifference  does 
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that  make,  says  the  matter  of  fact  man ;  Satan  too  has  a  place 
there;  true,  but  not  a  very  enviable  one. 

So,  also,  the  birds  have  their  fashions,  and  renoTr  them  every 
spring.^  The  same  regard  for  variety  and  beauty  is  seen  here,  but 
tney  do  not  alter  their  fashions^ — only  renew  them.  Here  the  old 
man  thinks  he  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  fashions  of  the 
age,  and  feels  more  assurance  in  sticking  to  his  buttonless,  round- 
cornered  coat;  but,  Conservative  says,  the  argument  proves  too 
much,  and  is  not  good,  for  Mr.  Foey  might  have  the  birds  and 
flowers  on  his  side  in  more  respects  tnan  one,  and  he  might  insist 
on  dismissing  the  preacher  ana  the  sdioolmaster. 

Many  persons,  in  whose  minds  the  distinction  between  the  true 
and  perverted  fashion  is  not  more  clear  than  it  ought  to  be,  *are 
forever  decrying  the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  yet  following  after 
at  a  distance,  just  far  enough  to  elude  the  search  of  Barnum  in 
quest  of  specimens  of  antiquities.  They  don't  like  the  fashione^ 
yet  with  them  the  adage  is  fashionable,  ^^  better  out  of  the  world 
than  out  of  fashion."  Conservative  does  not  indeed  keep  much 
closer,  but  says  less.  He  thinks  the  present  is  the  Shanghai 
period,  and  that  the  style  last  winter — broad  sleeves,  short  man- 
tles, and  ^^tites,"  represented  the  idea  pretty  well;  the  fact  that 
the  tail  has  grown  considerably,  he  regards  as  indicative  of  speed 
— a  sort  of  rudder. 

Not  every  thing  that  is  fashionable  is  right,  yet  not  all  that  ie 
60,  is  wron^.  The  most  fashionable  are  not  always  the  proudest^ 
nor  is  pride  always  absent  in  minds  most  abhorrent  of  fashion* 
"Pretty  feathers  make  pretty  birds,'*  but  intelligence  and  liberal 
mindedness  need  no  external  trappings  to  give  a  passport  to  honor 
and  respectability ;  if  these  be  present,  the  interior  graces  shine 
through  them,  and  they  constitute  but  the  drapery  of  the  image 
beneath  them.  ^^The  fashion  of  this  world  passe th  away,"  but 
there  is  something  that  will  survive  them  all.  That  is  the  inner 
man;  that  may  be  either  cursed  or  blest,  according  as  the  gifts  of 
God  are  employed  in  this  world. 

It  is  often  remarked,  that  what  pleases  one  person  displeases 
another,  and,  where  tastes  in  this  subjective  view  are  so  diversified^ 
we  seem  willing  to  allow  every  man  to  his  taste;  but  doubtless  this 
diversity  grows  out  of  the  disturbances  in  our  own  minds,  so  that 
the  laws  of  beauty,  inherent  in  its  own  constitution,  are  not  appre- 
hended alike  by  all.  The  same  diversity,  though  perhaps  not  to 
the  same  extent,  exists  in  respect  to  truth  in  other  relations,  so 
that  scarcely  two  men  agree  in  all  things  as  touching  the  highest 
truths  of  religion.  All  these  differences,  then,  are  inward  and  not 
outward.  Beauty  and  ugliness  are  not  what  men  make  them,  but 
have  a  character  of  their  own,  and  are  controlled  by  laws  which  are 
above  our  thinking  or  willing.  The  appeal  in  all  cases  of  disagree- 
ment is  to  these  laws,  and  not  to  the  caprice  of  the  individual. 
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THE  TREES   OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  II. —THE  PALM-TREB. 
BT  THI  innoB. 


Thb  Hebrew  name  of  the  Palm-tree  is  Tamar.  In  the  Greek 
it  is  called  Phoiniz.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Date,  though  this 
lb  properly  the  name  of  only  its  fruit. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  from  which  its  name  is  deriyed  is 
straight,  or  npnght.  This  also  is  the  character  of  the  tree.  It 
resembles  a  vast  reed  growing  straight  up  towards  heaven,  some- 
times to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  Like  a  reed,  too,  it  is 
not  solid  wood  within,  but  the  heart  of  it  is  a  kind  of  pith  or  mar- 
row, round  which  grows  a  tough  bark  full  of  strong  fibres  when 
young,  which,  as  the  tree  grows  older,  becomes  hard  like  wood. 
The  leaYes,  which  are  often  from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  grow  out  of 
this  bark ;  they  seem  indeed  but  a  continuation  of  it.  The  leayes 
expand  very  wide  on  every  side  of  the  stem,  and  as  the  tree  grows 
they  fiEkU  off,  leaving  a  kind  of  short  rugged  knots  extending  forth 
from  the  tree  all  around  it.  ^^  These,  iniose  stump  or  policies,  m 
being  thus  gradually  left  upon  the  trunk,  serve  like  so  many  rounds 
of  a  ladder,  to  climb  up  the  tree."  The  tree  is  in  reality  without 
knots,  for  these  projections  are  not  properly  knots,  being,  not  the 
remains  of  limbs,  but  one  of  leaves. 

The  straight  upright  nature  of  this  beautiful  tree  is  frequently 
aUuded  to  in  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  Song  of  Solomon  (vii:  7) 
the  stature  of  the  bride  is  compared  to  a  palm-tree:  ^^This  thy 
stature  is  like  to  a  palm-tree."  A  somewhat  tall,  slender  form 
was  regarded  as  indicative  of  grace,  gentleness,  and  dignity* 
Hence  Tamar  was  a  common  name  among  the  ladies  of  Palestine; 
it  occurs  a  number  of  times  in  the  Bible. 

Palm-trees  were  anciently  very  common  in  Judea  and  surround- 
ing regions.  They  flourished  especially  about  Jericho,  Eugeddi^ 
ScTthopolis,  and  along  the  banks  of  Jordan.  Jericho  was  called 
«the  city  of  Palm-trees,"  Deut.  84:  8.  2  Chron.  28:  15.  Dr. 
Shaw  says,  "that  although  these  trees  are  not  now  either  plentiful 
or  firuitful  in  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  there  are  still  some  to 
be  seen  around.  Jericho."  There  is  everything  in  that  locality 
which  they  need,  such  as  moisture,  sandy  soU,  and  a  warm  climate. 

When  we  keep  in  mind  the  adaptation  of  a  moist  soil  to  the 
growth  of  the  pcJm-tree,  how  natural  is  the  allusion  of  Moses  to 
these  trees.  Speaking  of  the  journeyings  of  the  children  of 
Israel  he  says:  "They  came  to  Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  of 
water,  and  three-score  and  ten  palm-trees:  and  they  encamped 
ftere  by  the  waters."     Ex.  15:  27.     It  is  said  that  when,  in 
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1801,  the  English  urmy  landed  in  Egypt  to  expel  the  French  from 
that  country,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  assured  the  troops  that  wherever 
date-trees  grew  there  must  he  water  near,  and  this,  on  digging, 
proved  true,  for  they  found  water  within  such  a  distance  that  the 
roots  of  the  tree  could  draw  moisture  from  the  water. 

The  fruit  which,  as  already  observed,  is  called  date,  grows  in 
large  rich  clusters  below  the  leaves.  It  is  sweet,  and  very  agree- 
able to  the  taste.  A  good  tree  yields  yearly  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
dusters  of  dates,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  each. 
When  cultivated  they  bear  earlier  and  better  than  when  left  to 
themselves.  They  are  propagated  chiefly  by  transplanting  rooti 
of  full  grown  trees;  these  will  yield  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  tf 
well  attended.  They  may  also  be  raised  from  the  kernels,  but  in 
that  case  scarcely  yield  fruit  before  about  the  sixteenth  year. 
They  reach  the  height  of  their  vigor  at  about  thirty  years,  and 
continue  in  that  state  until  they  are  about  one  hundred  years  old, 
when  they  begin  slowly  to  decline,  but  often  live  until  late  in  the 
0econd  century.  The  Psalmist  alludes  to  this  tree  when  he  says  of 
the  ri^hteous^  ^^  They  shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree — they  shall 
•till  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age."     Ps.  92. 

The  palm  is  a  highly  useful  tree  oven  beyond  the  excellent  fruit 
irikich  it  bears.  "The  diligent  natives,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "cele- 
brated either  in  verse  or  in  prose,  the  three  hundred  and  sizt^ 
uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves  and  the  fruit 
were  skillfully  applied.  The  extensive  importance  of  the  date- 
tree,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to 
which  a  traveler  can  direct  his  attention.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia,  and  of  Persia,  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  this  fruit.  They  boast  also  of  its  medicinal 
▼irtues.  Their  camels  feed  upon  the  date  stone.  From  the  leaves 
ihej  make  couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats,  and  brushes ;  from  the 
branches,  cages  for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for  their  gardens; 
from  the  fibres  of  the  boughs,  thread,  ropes,  and  rigging ;  from 
the  sap  is  prepared  a  spirituous  liquor;  and  the  body  of  the  tree 
frimishes  fuel :  it  is  even  said,  that  from  one  variety  of  the  palm* 
tree,  the  ^phoenix  farinifera'  meal  has  been  extracted,  which  is 
found  among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  been  used  for  food." 

The  liquor,  or  honey  of  the  palm-tree,  is  much  used  in  the  East 
among  the  higher  classes  on  festive  occasions,  in  the  entertainment 
of  guests.  "This,*'  says  Paxton,  "they  procure  by  cutting  off  the 
head  or  crown  of  pne  of  the  more  vigorous  plants,  and  scooping 
the  top  of  the  trunk  into  the  shape  of  a  basin,  where  the  sap  in 
ascenoing  lo^es  itself,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  quarts  a  day, 
dnrinff  the  first  week  or  two;  after  which  the  quantity  daily  cu- 
ninishes,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  the  juices 
«re  entirely  consumed,  the  tree  becomes  dry,  and  serves  only  for 
timber  and  fire-wood.     This  liquor,  which  has  a  more  luscious 
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sweetness  than  honey,  is  of  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  but 
quickly  grows  tart  and  ropy,  acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality/' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  trees  are  male  and  female; 
though  this  is  also  the  case  with  many  other  trees,  as  for  instance!, 
the  mulberry  and  the  locust.  The  dates  are  produced  by  th© 
female;  but  the  fruit  is  always  dry  and  insipid  when  the  tree 
stands  alone  at  a  distance  from  the  other  kind.  This  fact  is  care- 
fully observed  and  considered  by  those  who  plant  them  for  their 
fruit. 

i  The  palm-tree  was  always  a  great  favorite  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  worthy  of  it,  being  beautiful,  evergreen,  became  venerable 
by  age,  and  very  extensively  useful.  It  became  in  timo  the  em- 
blem of  Judea.  The  Emperor  Vispasian,  upon  the  conquest  of 
Judea,  cast  a  medal  with  a  palm-tree  upon  it,  under  which  sits  a 
solitary,  disconsolate  captive  woman,  and  over  which  is  the  in- 
scription, "Judea  Capta."  This  lonely  woman  reminds  us  of 
Deborah  the  prophetess,  who  in  sad  times  "dwelt  under  a  palm- 
tree  between  nam  ah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephrairo.*'     Jud.  4:  5. 

The  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  in  their  form  resembles  the  solar 
ravB,  and  hence  it  is  a  very  proper  emblem  of  natural  and  also  of 
spiritual  light.  Hence  these  trees  were  among  the  carved  work  of 
the  holy  place  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  1  Kings  6;  Ezek.  41. 
Hence,  also,  they  were  used  in  the  construction  of  booths,  on  the 
great  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     Lev.  28;  Neh.  8. 

Palm  branches  were  emblems  of  victory  and  triumph,  and  hence 
were  carried  before  conqueror's  when  returning  crowned  with 
success.  This  explains  the  conduct  of  the  people  when,  on  Christ's 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  they  "took  branches  of  palm-trees,  and 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried,  Hosanna.''  John  12:  18. 
This  explains,  too,  why  those  whom  John  saw  before  the  throne 
and  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  had  "palms  in  their  hands.'*  Rev.  7:  9. 
They  had  overcome,  were  at  home  from  the  conflict,  and  cele- 
brated their  victory  in  joys  and  triumphs  without  end. 

The  Greek  name  of  this  tree,  as  we  have  already  observed,  sig- 
nifies also  that  fabulous  bird  called  Phoenix,  of  which  the  ancients 
speak.  Some  of  the  fathers,  says  one,  have  supposed  that  the 
Psalmist  (92:  12)  alludes  to  this  bird,  and  hence  have  made  the 
Phoenix  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection.  "Teitullian  calls  it  a  full 
and  striking  emblem  of  this  hope.*'  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  it  has  been  cultivated  in  some  burial  places  in  the  East.  The 
circumstance  that  when  the  old  trunk  dies  young  shoots  in  great 
abundance  succeed  it,  growing  out  of  its  roots,  may  have  given 
rise  to  this  fable  of  the  Phoenix,  "which  perishes  in  a  flame  of  its 
own  kindling,  while  a  young  one  springs  -from  her  ashes  to  con- 
tinne  the  nee/' 

It  IB  certainly  a  very  beautiful  sight,  that  circle  of  acions  whieh 
grow  out  and  aroimd  the  etumpa  of  the  aged  ^ee  while  it  id  turn- 
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ing  to  ashes  in  their  midst,  feeding  the  life  of  the  young  shoots  by, 
its  own  death,  and  they,  standing  as  a  guard  around,  ^as  if  to 
protect  it,  and  then  to  take  its  place  and  perpetuate  in  themselyes 
its  own  life !  It  will  do  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection,  but  also 
equally  well  to  illustrate  the  relation  which  children  in  a  family, 
sustain  to  their  aged,  fading,  departing  parents. 


ONLY  WAITING. 


A  very  aged  man  in  an  alms-honse  was  asked  what  he  was  doing  now.     1B» 
replied,  "  Only  waiting." 


Ohlt  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown — 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Oif  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown — 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

Prom  the  heart  once  fall  of  day, 
TiU  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking 

Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  tiU  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home — 
For  the  summer  time  is  faded, 

And  the  autnmn  winds  have  come : 
'Quickly,  reapers  !  gather  qnickly 

The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart — 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered, 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 


Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered, 

Weaiy,  poor,  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps, 

And  their  voices  far  away — 
If  they  call  me,  I  am  waiting, 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown — 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown, 
Then  &om  out  the  gathering  darkness 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  skies. 


EVENING  AT  VENICE. 


BT  B.  nOMFflOK. 


Ths  gay  Rialto  dances 

Where  crowds  the  revel  hold ; 
The  sparkling  billow  glances 

In  lines  of  liquid  gold : 
The  yielding  waves  dividing, 

Around  our  vessel  play, 
As  onward,  swiftly  gliding, 

She  wins  her  easy  way. 

The  glowing  rays  have  faded — 
The  breeze  has  died  away — 
Ana  lofty  domes  are  shaded 
ilight's  manUe  gray. 


The  silver  beam  of  Hesper 
Above  the  wave  is  flung — 

The  bells  that  call  to  Vesper, 
Along  the  shore  have  rung. 

As  o'er  the  wave  retreating. 

We  fainly  hear,  afar, 
6ome  oar  in  cadence  beating 

To  lute  or  soft  guitar ; 
But,  soon  as  evening  closes, 

Those  sounds  are  .heard  no  more ; 
The  gondolier  reposes 

Along  his  weary  oar. 
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A  PASTOR'S  ADVICE  AND  WARNING. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  CLASS  OF  CATECHUMENS  AT  THEIR  CONFIRMATION. 

BT  TBI  BDROft. 

"  As  my  beloved  sons  I  warn  you." — 1  Cob.  4 :  14. 

By  the  goodness  of  God  we  are  assembled  once  more  to  engage 
IB  and  witness  the  solemn  rite  of  confirmation.  This  is  always  an 
occasion  of  peculiar  interest,  of  deep  impressiveness,  and  of  hum- 
Wo  joy,  not  only  in  the  church  on  earth,  but,  we  may  believe,  even 
in  Heaven.  If  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  over  one 
sinner  that  returns  to  God,  is  not  heaven  the  more  moved  by  the 
Bolemnity  in  which  a  whole  band  of  youthful,  willing  souls,  cast 
themselves  upon  their  knees  before  the  altar,  and  utter  the  most 
solemn  vow  of  eternal  consecration? 

It  is  an  occasion  of  interest  and  joy  to  parents,  who  behold 
here  their  children  assuming  their  baptismal  vows — it  is  the  fruit 
of  their  anxieties,  prayers,  and  cares. 

It  is  an  occasion  of  joy  to  Sabbath-school  teachers,  to  behold 
those  who  grew  up  into  stature  and  into  Christ,  in  their  classes,  at 
last  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  to  whom  they  had  pointed  them 
irith  many  words  of  earnest  exhortation,  and  with  many  warm 
prayers  of  faith.  The  seed,  sown  in  tears,  is  now  opening  into 
glorious  fruit. 

It  is  an  occasion  of  interest  and  joy  to  a  pastor,  who  has  sought 
through  a  long  and  anxious  course  of  instruction  to  point  them  to 
Jesus — to  prepare  them  for  full  membership  in  the  church,  for  a 
worthy  approach  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  for  an  entrance  into 
the  blessedness  of  the  righteous. 

It  is  an  occasion  of  solemn  interest  to  all  members  of  the 
church,  who  are  here  reminded  of  their  own  confirmation — in 
whose  hearts  its  solemnity  is  again  revived  and  reproduced.  While 
reviewing  their  own  lives  since  that  event,  they  find  much  to  move 
them  to  humble  penitence,  as  well  as  to  ^atitude  and  praise,  while 
they  silently  renew  their  own  vows  with  those  who  are  kneeling  at 
the  altar. 

Even  such  as  are  no  professors  of  religion,  and  have  no  per- 
sonal saving  interest  in  the  great  salvation,  must  more  or  less  feel 
the  impressiveness  of  the  scene — must  feel  the  silent  reproof,  and 
the  keen  chidings  of  conscience — must  feel,  when  they  see  those 
before  them  so  earnestly  laying  hold  of  the  refuge,  as  though  they 
heard  a  voice  behind  them  crying,  "Flee  ye  also  to  the  mountain, 
tsarj  not  in  all  the  plain." 

Our  remarks,  while  they  may  apply  to  all,  must  have  a  more 
direct  application  to  those  about  to  be  confirmed.  This  is  an  hour 
of  special  solemnity  to  you.     To  this  time  yoa  have  long  looked 
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fmrward — for  il  70a  liftTe  OMde  sdenii  preparatioft.  It  has  aomt 
at  last,  and  behold!  we  are  here  together  befbre  God,  and  angeb, 
and  men — we  are  here  to  witness  and  confirm  yonr  vows. 

To  this  time  yon  will  long  look  biiek.  If  70a  shonld  for  a  time 
loose  it  from  your  memory,  fotmre  occasions  like  this  will  bring  it 
fresh  again  to  your  mind;  your  eenscienoe  will  remind  you  of  it; 
if  you  go  astray  some  sor^  afflictions  will  remind  yon  of  this  hour; 
on  beds  of  sickness  yom  will  thmk  of  these  vows;  in  a  dying  honr 
these  scenes  will  crowd  around  von  like  anjgels  of  peace,  or  of  woe 
— bringing  to  yonr  hearts  smiles  of  gratitude,  or  tears  of  bitter 
repentance.  iTven  after  this  life  you  will  think  of  this  faouri  n 
heaven  or  in  hell ! 

Believing  that  what  is  said  under  these  solemn  circumstances 
will  the  more  deeply  impress  yonr  minds,  and  be  the  longer  ps* 
membered,  I  desire  to  address  to  you  a  few  words  of  advice  and 
warning.     ^^  As  my  beloved  sons,  I  warn  you." 

I.  Do  not  loose  or  abate  your  interest  in  studying  and  improving 
in  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  religion. 

The  things  necessary  to  be  known  in  religion  have  been  revealed 
to  our  min£,  not  in  them.  If  we  would  know  them  we  must  study 
them,  learn  them.  The  prophets,  the  Saviour,  the  apostles,  were 
all  teachers.  It  was  their  mission  to  teach  all  nations — to  teach 
them  the  things  of  religion.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  people  te 
learn,  to  study,  to  know  what  was  taught.  The  very  meaning  of  a 
disciple,  is  a  learner. 

It  is  so  still.  If  we  would  know  the  way  of  life— if  we  would 
understand  our  duties  and  privileges — we  must  study  and  learn 
them.     Oh,  how  much  is  there  for  us  to  know ! 

Tou  have  for  some  time  been  learners  in  religion.  Some  of  you 
have  been  for  years  in  the  Sabbath-school  class,  and  some  of  you 
have  for  a  long  time  been  catechumens.  You  have  heard  much, 
and  much  of  it  yon  have  treasured  up.  Bat  how  much  is  there  still 
for  you  to  learn  !  What  a  mine  of  sacred  wisdom  still  lies  unfa^ 
thomed  before  you !  What  heights,  and  depths,  and  lengths,  and 
breadths  are  still  not  explored !  You  have  but  barely  commenced. 
You  have  but  a  few  of  the  first  principles. 

It  13  not  only  that  you  may  know  these  things  that  ycu  ought  to 
study  them,  but  especially  on  account  of  the  influence  which  they 
exert  upon  your  hearts.     You  have  found  that  your  interest  in  reli- 

£'on  has  increased  with  your  study  and  learning.  Your  hearts 
kve  been  warmed  by  the  tru^  to  wMch  you  have  paid  attention. 
The  truth,  as  y<M  took  it  into  your  minds  and  hearts,  was  as  food 
to  the  soul.  This  is  the  true  nature^-^-tbete  are  the  legitimate 
^ects  of  the  truth.  When  we  know  it  right  we  feel  its  power — 
ignorance  of  it  is  of  course  indifference  to  it. 

You  have  no  doubt  sometimes  thonght^-for  this  has  been  the 
experience  of  many— that  tf  the  lectures  woold  oontinoe  it  would 
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be  easy  for  70a  to  continue  warm-hearted  and  doTOted,  and  fatth- 
faL  It  is  your  constant  feeding  upon  the  truth  that  keeps  you 
strong. 

Now  if,  after  you  are  confirmed  you  loose  your  interest  in  im- 
poTing  in  religious  knowledge,  you  will  certainly  also  grow  cold 
m  your  zeal,  afld  loye,  and  deTotion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
keep  up  your  diligence  in  learning  more  and  more  of  relijgion,  you 
will  find  your  heart  continuing  its  warmth  and  vigor.  These  two 
things  go  together.  If  we  would  grow  in  grace  we  must  grow  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Religious  knowledge  is  just  as  neces- 
iaiy  to  a  vigorous  growth  in  piety  as  food  is  to  the  growth  of  the 
body,  or  as  water  is  to  the  roots  of  a  tree.  Ignorance  is  not  the 
mother  of  devotion,  but  the  mother  of  darkness,  stupidity,  super- 
stition, and  ftll  kinds  of  error  and  degradation. 

I  warn  you,  therefore,  against  the  neglect  of  your  religious 
studies.  You  have  abundant  opportunity  to  go  on  in  the  future  as 
you  have  in  the  past.  Future  classes  of  catechumens  are  open  to 
you«  The  adult  classes  in  the  Sabbath-school,  with  pious  and  able 
teachers,  are  open  to  you.  The  instructions  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
weekly  lectures  are  open  to  you.  The  Bible,  and  all  lands  of  in- 
itmctive  religious  books,  together  with  the  religious  papers  of  the 
ehnrch  are  open  to  you.  You  have  every  opportunity  that  heart 
ean  desire,  to  become  a  well-informed,  enhghtenecl,  intelligent 
Christian. 

There  is  a  great  defect  at  the  present  day  in  just  this  point. 
Religious  instruction  is  not  sufficiently  thorouj^.  Christians  do 
net  care  to  be  indoctrinated  as  they  should.  There  is  too  little 
earnest  study  of  God's  word,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  If 
these  things  were  more  faithfully  attended  to,  there  would  not  be 
so  much  b^ck-sliding,  wavering,  weakness  of  faith,  and  indifference. 

You  may  hear  it  said  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  knowing 
and  laming — and  this  is  only  what  I  have  told  you  over  and  over 
— 4t  includes  also  the  power  of  what  we  know  upon  the  heart.  Bat 
beware  of  the  insinuating  error  that  knowing  does  not  belong  to 
religion.  If  a  mind — ^if  brains,  belong  to  a  man,  then  does  also 
blowing  and  learning  belong  to  religion.  Seek  to  have  warm 
bearts,  but  also  clear  heads— Tet  the  mmd  know  and  the  heart  feel 
'—these  two  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  them 
Monder. 

Affainst  loosing  your  interest  in  the  study  of  Christian  doctrines 
and  duties  I  most  earnestly  and  solemnly  warn  vou.  ^^As  new- 
bc»ii  babes,  desire  the  sinoere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  groir 
tibereby."  <^Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all 
imdom." 

IL  Be  regular  in  your  attendance  upon  the  church  and  all  its 
Sfdinafioes  and  means  of  grace. 

TOt.  VI.— 4 
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H^re  is  the  rock  on  which  thousands  have  split.  The  first  step 
in  back-sliding  is  a  neglect  of  the  ordinances. 

Peter  never  would  have  denied  his  Saviour  if  he  had  not  first 
begun  to  "follow  him  afar  off/*  If,  like  John,  he  had  kept  near 
bim,  and  not  gone  out  among  the  rabble  at  a  distance,  he  would 
not  have  prepared  the  way  for  future  bitterness  and  tears. 

If  Judas  had  continued  with  the  Saviour  and  the  disciples  in 
the  passover  solemnity  in  the  upper  room,  and  in  the  holy  supper 
'which  followed,  he  would  not  have  appeared  among  his  enemies  to 
betray  him. 

If  Thomas  had  been  with  the  disciples  in  the  upper  room  when 
Jesus  came  in  and  said:  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  would 
not  aiterwards  have  been  so  unbelieving  as  to  say:  "Except  I  shall 
see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  fin^r  in  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not 
bdieve."     John  20:  22—^5. 

So,  if  professing  Christians  were  always  present  when  God 
blesses  his  people  through  hfs  various  ordinances,  they  would  not 
be  led  astray  by  temptation,  or  overcome  by  their  own  remaining 
infirn;i::es  and  the  power  of  the  world.  He  that  does  not  eat  is 
not  strong — he  that  misses  the  blessing  is  also  without  the  grace. 

You  will  always  find  that  those  who  are  most  regular  in  their 
attendance  upon  the  ordinances,  are  the  most  firm,  consistent,  and 
least  likely  to  back-slide.  Those  who  most  disgrace  their  profes- 
flion,  are  those  who  most  neglect  the  means  of  grace. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so.  Let  any  one  undertake  to  do 
any  thing  whatever,  and  it  will  always  be  found  that  he  succeeds 
best  when  he  rightfully  uses  the  means*  If  one  who  is  weak  in 
body  would  walk,  he  must  use  a  staff;  by  this  means  he  can  sus- 
tain him«elf  to  walk.  If  one  who  is  weak  in  spirit  would  hold  on 
bis  way,  lie  must  use  the  means  of  grace — the  very  means  institut- 
ed and  adapted  to  give  him  strength  and  aid. 

Prayer  brings  him  aid.  The  word,  as  read,  as  heard  from  the 
polpit  or  weekly  lecture  gives  him  light,  reproof,  encouragement, 
ana  comfort.  The  Holy  Supper  unites  him  more  closely  to  Christ, 
brings  him  into  communion  with  his  power,  and  grace,  and  life, 
and  feeds,  nourishes,  refreshes  and  renews  his  drooping  life.  0, 
how  can  any  one  expect  to  walk  steadily  on  in  the  way  to  heaven 
without  the  help  of  the  means  of  grace.  Against  the  neglect  of 
them  I  most  earnestly  warn  you. 

III.  Look  well  to  the  character  and  habits  of  your  associateSi 
and  avoid  all  such  as  would  endanger  your  piety. 

A  holy  apostle  has  said:  ^^Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners.''  Experience  and  observation  prove  that  the  most  of 
young  persons  who  make  shipwreck  of  their  piety,  their  good 
name,  and  their  character,  are  led  astray  and  are  mined  by  bad 
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associates.  Little  do  we  dream  of  the  power  which  Si  companiott 
has  over  us  for  good  or  for  evil.  Our  confidence  in  a  companion, 
our  fondness  for  him,  places  us  in  his  power. 

Young  Christians,  in  the  buoyancy  of  their  spirits,  in  the  joy 
of  their  youthful  hearts,  in  the  vigor  of  their  social  feelings,  are 
easily  drawn  into  the  circle  of  Ihe  giddy  and  the  vain ;  and  what 
8eems  to  them  at  first  but  a  source  of  innocent  enjoyment,  soon 
becomes  a  snare  to  their  hearts.  They  become  less  and  less 
serious;  the  holy  restraints  of  the  church  loose  their  power  more 
and  more,  until  they  first  grow  careless,Jthen  wander,  then  despise, 
and  at  last  perish. 

The  only  path  of  safety  lies  in  your  selecting  your  companions 
of  such  as  are  known  to  be  pious.  In  such  a  circle  there  is  not 
only  the  most  honor,  but  also  the  purest  happiness  and  the  great- 
est safety. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  no  true  enjoyment  for  one  that  is  pious 
in  company  with  the  careless  and  the  ungodly.  They  difier  in  th« 
deepest  and  most  important  circumstances  of  their  life ;  how  then 
can  they  be  associates?  Their  sympathies,  their  tastes,  their 
desires,  their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  all  different.  How  then 
can  they  be  companions?  What  fellowship  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness? You  cannot,  therefore,  comfortably  associate  with  such, 
unless  you  first  depart  from  your  own  Christian  position.  But  woe 
'Onto  that  jJrofessing  Christian  who  will  give  up  Christ  for  the  fel- 
lowship of  a,  sinful  companion.  Those  that  choose  such  company 
here,  will  also  be  sentenced  to  continue  in  the  same  company  when 
ibe  Judge  shall  say  to  those  on  his  left  hand,  Depart  from  me  ye 
workers  of  iniquity,  I  never  knew  you ! 

Against  such  associates  and  such  an  end  I  most  solemnly  warn 
you! 

rV.  Strive  to  make  yourself  useful  to  the  church  and  to  the 
world. 

This  itself  will  do  much  to  aid  you  in  carrying  out  the  last 
advice.  If  you  labor  with  Christians  in  the  church,  and  in  every 
good  work,  this  itself  will  throw  you  among  the  right  kind  of 
associates.  Those  that  constantly  labored  with  Christ,  were  also 
in  each  other's  company,  to  support  each  other  by  mutual  example 
and  encouragement.  In  every  church,  those  young  Christians  who 
truly  labor  for  its  interests,  are  by  that  veir  circumstance  formed 
into  a  circle  of  friendship  and  affection  for  each  other,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  crow  cold  or  indifferent. 

In  every  church  there  is  abundant  room  to  stand  in  such  a  circle 
of  useful  laborers  for  the  church.  There  is  the  Sabbath-schod — 
there  are  meetinss  for  soeial  improvement*-4here  are  meetings 
for  instruction  and  prayer — there  are  meetings  for  cultivating  the 
Toioe  and  tihe  heart  in  singing  the  high  praises  of  €h>d.  In  0om0 
one  or  more  of  these  circles  every  ycmng  Christiim  can  find  » 
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place  in  which  to  be  useful,  and  where  he  may  cultivate  his  sodial 
nature. 

How  much  safer,  purer,  and  more  elevating  are  such  social  cir- 
cles, and  such  companionships,  than  such  as  are  formed  outdide 
of  the  church,  and  which  have  for  their  end,  not  usefulness,  but 
mere  pleasure,  and  that  of  the  lowest  and  most  evanescent  kind. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  keep  us  firm  in 
the  pious  way  than  to  be  engaged  in  laboring  for  the  church,  and 
for  souls.  It  is  by  watering  others  that  we  are  watered.  As  the 
body  which  exercises  is  healthiest,  so  is  it  also  with  the  soul.  The 
active  Christian  grows  most  in  grace.  ~ 

Does  not  observation  convince  us  of  this.  Do  not  the  idlers, 
the  loiterers  in  Zion,  mostly  back-slide  entirely?  Are  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  active  also  the  most  persevering? 

0,  we  are  kept  from  a  thousand  temptations  and  snares  by 
keeping  ourselves  in  the  circle  of  those  who  labor  in  the  church, 
in  tne  Sabbath-school,  and  in  all  the  various  enterprises  of  doing 
good.  Be  you  not  an  idler  in  the  ranks  of  Jesus.  Against  this  I 
earnestly  warn  you. 

V.  Think  often  of  solemn  things. 

A  Christian  must  be  sober,  solemn,  earnest.  He  must  not  treat 
as  a  light  matter  his  responsibilities,  his  duties,  his  vows,  his  rela- 
tions to  man  and  God,  and  his  solemn  account  at  the  last  great  day. 

Tou  need  not  be  morose,  gloomy,  cheerless.  But  be  earnest 
gtilL  Life  is  not  a  play,  sin  is  not  a  trifle,  death  is  not  a  sport^ 
judgment  and  eternity,  heaven  and  hell,  are  not  a  dream. 

Our  own  lost  condition  by  nature,  our  own  lying  under  the 
power  of  sin  and  death  is  a  reality  that  ought  to  arouse  us,  and 
cause  us  to  tremble  and  pray.  We  are  candidates  for  eternity — 
we  are  hastening  towards  its  awful  realities — and  shall  we  amuse 
ourselves  and  sport  with  vanities  upon  this  dreadful  brink. 

Etemitj  I  stupendooa  theme  I 

Compared  herewith,  our  life's  a  dream : 

Bternitj  I  0,  awful  sound, 

A  deep,  where  all  our  thoughts  ar^  drowned  1 

'  The  thought  of  what  Jesus  has  done  for  us,  ought  to  make  us 
earnest.  Redemption  was  not  a  trifle !  The  humiliation,  the  sac- 
rifice, and  the  sufferings  of  our  Immanuel,  were  such  as  to  astonish 
lieaven,  earth,  and  heU.  There,  in  our  nature,  hangs  the  atoning 
Ood! 

"  The  skiee  he  formed,  and  now  he  bleeds  for  me  I 
There  hangs  aU  human  hope  t  that  naU  supports 
The  falling  unirerse :  that  gone,  we  drop  t 
O  what  a  groan  was  there  1  a  groan  not  his ; 
He  heaved  the  mountain  from  a  guil^  world  1" 

0,  think  often  of  that  price,  ^^all  price  beyond,"  and  neglect  not 
tiiat  8011I  which  is  the  purchase  of  his  blood. 
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Think  often  of  your  vows.  They  are  heard  on  earth.  They 
are  recorded  in  heaven.  They  will  meet  you  in  a  dying  hour.  They 
irill  nieet  you  before  the  "great  white  throne/'  Fulfil  your  vows, 
by  a  life  of  piety.  Often  refresh  and  animate  your  heart,  with 
the  solemn  remembrance  of  them  at  the  table^of  the  Lord.  And 
may — 

"  High  heaven  that  hears  your  solemn  vow, 
That  vow  renewed  still  daily  hear, 
Till  in  life's  latest  hour  you  bow, 
And  hless  in  death  a  bond  so  dear." 


THE  MANAGER  IS  DEAD. 

^^Ths  manager  is  dead,"  said  a  lad  to  me  as  I  passed  the  Bow- 
ery Theatre  this  morning.  The  walls,  the  pillars,  the  arches,  the 
log  cabin,  the  old  arm  chairs  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Ghloe,  the 
bulletin  boards,  the  hand-bills  and  the  door  ways  to  the  pit  were 
all  deeply  draped  in  black,  for  the  manager  is  dead. 

A  theatre  in  mourning — a  place  made  for  mirth  in  mourning! 
Oh,  it  was  a  sad  sight.  Even  the  Bowery  boys  seemed  all  subdued 
because  death  had  been  there  and  called  for  the  manager. 

There  have  been  frequent  deaths  there  before,  and  sudden 
deaths,  living  deaths,  and  yet  no  sign  of  woe  appeared.  The 
young  have  often  entered  those  walls  alive,  but  when  they  come 
out  the  leprosy  of  death  was  upoQ  them.  A  great  school  for  the  . 
youth  was  kept  there,  and  the  manager,  who  is  now  dead,  was  the 
principal  of  that  school.  He  had  apt  scholars,  and  he  taught 
them  whatsoever  he  pleased,  and  never  had  he  a  sleepy,  uninter- 
ested scholar ;  all  were  wide  awake.  Was  that  favorable  moment 
improved  to  teach  noblo  and  exalted  things  ?  Say,  manager,  how 
does  it  all  look  from  your  present  stand-point  ?  A  man  who  can 
manage  a  theatre  well  has  gifts  of  no  ordinary  character.  A  man 
of  mean  talents  could  no^  do  it.  Were  those  gifts  and  talents 
well  improved  for  the  best  good  of  mankind,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  life's  great  objects?  How  does  thy  work  compare 
with  the  work  of  the  noiseless,  faithful  Sabbath-scHool  teacher, 
who  approaches  a  home  where  a  child  dwells  with  blessings  on  his 
lips,  and  who  watches  blank  moments  to  speak  to  that  child  some- 
wnat  of  the  delicious  narratives  of  Christ's  love.  Said  a  good 
man  to  me  once,  *'  Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  I  would  lore 
best  to  die  is  the  Sabbath-school,''  but  to  go  from  the  theatre  to 
the  grave  is  a  mournful  passage. 

There  is  no  harmony  between  the  theatre  and  the  grave.  Oh, 
then,  let  the  theatre  remain  in  mourning.  Forever  let  its  walls  be 
shrouded  in  black.  It  is  a  fit  place  for  mourning,  not  for  mirth. 
Its  Alpha  and  Omega  is  death.  Then  let  the  death  token  hang  as 
a  beacon  to  every  passing  traveler. 
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JAMES  POLLOCK,  GOVERNOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.. 

BY  Tire  EDITOR. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime." 

We  have  desired,  for  several  reasons,  to  give  the  readers  of  The 
Ouardian  a  sketch  of  the  newly  inaugurated  Governor.  One 
reason  is  that  there  is  a  general  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  a  man  whom  the  people,  hy  their  free  will  and  vote^ 
elevate  to  such  a  position  of  power  and  honor.  Another  is,  that 
the  life  and  career  of  the  Governor  is  another  illustration  of  the 
grand  fact  that  the  way  to  eminence,  honor  and  usefulness,  is  open 
to  all  who  have  the  energy  and  industry  to  prepare  themselves  for 
it,  and  the  moral  excellence  to  deserve  it.  We  have  hefore  us  a 
man  who  begins  in  a  small  village  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  he  grows  worthier  his  influence  extends  wider;  modestly  and 
humbly  and  faithfully,  he  acts  in  each  sphere  to  which  he  is  called, 
and  as  he  wins  on  the  confidence  of  the  community  the  circle  of 
his  strength  widens,  until  he  finds  himself  crowned  with  the  highest 
honors  in  the  gift  of  a  free  and  mighty  State. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  are  no  politician.  Our  Guardian 
moves  in  a  more  quiet  range.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  any  political 
ends,  or  in  a  political  spirit,  that  we  desire  to  speak  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. We  love  to  catch  hold  of  such  examples  of  what  is  called 
"rising  in  the  world,**  and  hold  them  up  to  young  men,  with  a 
view  of  stimulating  them  to  become  industrious  that  they  may 
become  honorable,  and  good  that  they  may  become  great. 

James  Pollock  was  born  in  Milton,  a  small  but  pleasant  town  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Northumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1810,  of  respectable 
parents,  in  easy  circumstances.  His  father  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  but  died  before  his  son  James  had  attained  lu0 
eighth  year.  It  was  designed  that  the  son  should  pursue  the 
business  of  the  parent ;  and  he  was,  accordingly,  early  put  behind 
the  counter,  having  previously  enjoyed  no  great  amount  of  school 
advantages.  Tiring  however  of  shop-keeping,  and  a  better  course 
of  academical  instruction  than  is  usually  found  in  the  interior 
having  offered  itself  in  the  village,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
David'  Kirkpatrick,  he  was  induced  to  embrace  it,  and  speedily 
became  prominent  in  the  institution  as  an  apt  scholar  in  all  the 
branches  taught,  but  especially  in  the  classical  and  mathematicfd 
departments. 

Having  completed  with  credit  his  academical  career,  he  entered 
the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  the  junior  class,  half 
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adTanced.  He  there  prosecuted  his  studies  with  zeal  and  industrj, 
and  graduated  in  the  fall  of  1831,  receiving  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class. 

Returning  home,  he  shortly  after  entered  the  office  of  Samuel 
Hepburn,  Esq.,  as  a  student  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
as  a  practising  attorney  in  November,  1833.  He  had  undoubtedly 
chosen  the  profession  most  in  accordance  with  his  tastes,  talents 
and  attainments,  and  soon  gained  a  handsome  practice,  hi^ 
character  as  a  sound  lawyer,  and  able  and  eloquent  advocate. 

In  1837  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hepburn,  and 
in  the  same  year  received  the  appointment  of  deputy  attorney  for 
Northumberland  county,  and  retained  the  appointment  for  thre0 
years  under  diflferent  attorney  generals — William  B.  Roed  and 
others.  His  popular  manners,  the  strong  hold  he  had  upon  tha 
public  mind,  his  eloquence  as  an  advocate  and  on  public  occasions^ 
where  frequent  opportunities  called  for  the  exhibition  of  it,  soon 
however  drew  him  in  a  great  measure  from  his  profession,  and 
embarked  him  in  political  life. 

In  1844  he  was  presented  by  the  whig  party,  at  the  special 
election  to  fill  the  place  in  Congress  from  the  Xlllth  Congressional 
district  of  Pennsylvania  vacated  by  the  death  of  its  then  late  in* 
cumbent,  the  Hon.  Henry  Frick.  His  success  was  hardly  deemed 
possible,  the  district  being  so  overwhelmingly  democratic  that  au 
opposition  candidate  was  received  as  put  forward  on  a  forlorn  hopew 
He,  however,  carried  the  district  by  a  flattering  majority,  and  in 
two  succeeding  elections,  to  the  XXIXth  and  XXXth  Congresses, 
was  equally  eyaccessful,  until  the  opposition  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  champion  willing  to  enter  the  lists  against  him. 

His  Congressional  course,  embracing  a  period  of  six  years,  had 
interfered  with  his  private  affaips,  and  especially,  and  largely  sOy 
with  his  professional  pursuits,  and  he  with  difficulty,  but  positively, 
declined  a  fourth  canvass. 

His  career  in  Congress  redounded  much  to  his  credit,  and  gaT« 
lum  a  wide  spread  reputation.  He  sustained  with  ability  th# 
great  conservative  principles  of  the  party  which  elected  him,  a0 
his  speeches  and  votes  on  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  so 
forth,  will  show.  His  report,  in  the  first  session  of  the  XXXth 
Congress,  on  the  Whitney  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  of  which  com- 
mittee he  was  chairman,  is  the  ablest  and  most  extended  exhibition 
of  the  advantages  that  might  be  expected  to  result  from  that  road 
of  any  paper  we  have  seen.  He  was,  during  the  various  sessioM 
while  lie  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress,  a  member  of  some  of  th# 
most  important  committees  of  that  body,  as,  on  Territories,  Claims, 
Ways  and  Means,  and  so  forth,  and  always  brought  competent 
learning,  ability,  and  industry  to  the  faithful  and  able  discharge  of 
the  duties  devolved  upon  him.     He  gained  many  friends,  in  an<i 
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out  of  Congress,  and  returned  home  with  an  increased  reputation^ 
{jBurlj  acquired  in  the  public  councils,  as  an  able  debater  and  an 
unflinching  advocate  of  every  measure  he  deemed  promotive  of  the 
best  interests  of  his  country. 

Once  more  at  home  in  private  life,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  rapidly  regained  the  ground  his  Congressional  career 
had  lost  him,  till,  in  January,  1851,  he  was  again  called  into  pub- 
lic life  by  Governor  Johnston.  The  death  of  Judge  Anthony,  in 
1849,  had  left  a  vacancy  oh  the  bench  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pollock  was  not  an  applicant  for  the 
vacant  presidency,  but  the  commission  was  conferred  upon  him 
without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge  that  it  was  designed  for  him# 
He  accepted  it,  however,  and  retained  the  office  of  president  judge 
of  the  district,  embracing  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Lycom- 
iag,  Columbia  and  Montour,  till  December,  1851,  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  providing  for  the  election  of  judges  bv  the  people, 
brought  another  individual  (Alexander  Jordan,  Esq.)  in  his  plaee 
on  the  bench.  In  the  canvass  Mr.  Pollock  peremptorily  declined 
being  a  candidate,  and  ]$lr.  Jordan  was  elected  without  opposition/ 

His  services  for  the  short  period  he  occupied  the  bench,  eminent-- 
ly  established  his  fitness  for  the  position.  He  was  mild  and  courteoui^ 
in  his  deportment,  prompt  and  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
with  uncjuestioned  learning,  impartial  and  honest  in  his  decisions* 
On  retinng  from  the  bench,  public  dinners  were  tendered  to  him 
by  the  bar  in  the  counties  in  which  he  had  presided,  and  numerous 
resolutions  passed,  showing  their  appreciation  of  his  merits  as  ft 
judge,  by  those  best  enabled  to  estimate  his  qualifidktions  and  ta 
pronounce  upon  the  honesty  and  ability  of  his  administration. 

Now  he  is  again  at  the  bar,  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  with  ther 
prospects  of  a  successful  career  IMore  him ;  and  while  about  reap- 
ing the  rewards  of  assiduity,  perseverance  and  industry  in  mB 
profession,  a  telegraphic  communication  announces  his  nomination 
for  Governor  of  the  State  by  the  Whig  party.  He  accepts  the 
nomination  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and  thoscr 
admiring  his  sentiments  on  the  great  topics,  National  and  State* 
He  is  put  at  the  head  of  several  reform  tickets,  and  the  people  B,t 
the  late  election  confirmed  the  choice  by  an  unusuallly  large  ma-^ 
jority,  thus  elevating  him  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State. 

Behold  the  eminence  of  honor,  but  also  of  responsibility,  which 
be  has  reached.  What  guarantee  have  we  that  these  responsibili- 
ties  will  bo  met,  not  with  infalibility,  but  at  least  in  the  utmostr 
bonesty  of  purpose?  We  answer,  in  his  strictly  moral  and  reli" 
gious  character.  We  have  a  Christian  Governor — not  in  name 
merely,  but  in  reality,  as  we  have  reason  to  know  and  believe^ 
Mr.  Pollock  connected  himself  with  the  church — the  Eeformecl 
Presbyterian — in  early  life.     The  influence  of  religion,  as  a  reno-^ 
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▼atmg,  sanctifying,  and  beautifying  life,  has  run  through  his  whole 
history,  giving  consistency,  honesty,  earnestness,  unity  and  orna- 
ment to  all  his  public  and  private  acts. 

"His  religious  life,"  says  one  who  has  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, "is  unimpeachable.  Being  prominent  in  the  church  of  his 
home,  and  active  in  sustaining  its  prosperity,  especially  the  Sab- 
bath-school, of  which  he  was  a  teacher.  He  was  and  is  yet  the 
president  of  the  Milton  Female  Bible  Society,  which  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  distributing  the  word  of  life  not  only  in  his 
own  county,  out  in  several  adjoining  counties."  Wer  heard  his 
pastor,  with  whom  we  were  intimate  at  the  time,  say,  several  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Pollock  was  yet  a  member  of  Congress,  that  "he 
knew  his  catechism,  and  would  humbly  join  with  his  family  in 
repeating  it  whenever,  he  came  round  on  his  pastoral  visits." 

Last  fall,  while  in  Philadelphia,  speaking  on  public  topics  during 
tiie  week,  he  attended  church  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  addressed 
ihe  Sabbath-school  in  the  afternoon,  in  Dr.  Wylie's  church. 

Soon  after  his  election,  we  met  with  an  intelligent  citizen  of  hie 
native  town,  who  has  grown  up  with  him,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  thought  the  Governor's  moral  and  religious  character  would  be 
proof  against  the  seductions  and  corruptions  of  our  present  politi- 
cal atmosphere  ?  He  replied  with  much  emphasis  and  solemnity^ 
"I  have  fall  confidence.  His  moral  and  religious  principles  will' 
prove  adequate  to  the  temptations."  We  believe  the  same,  and 
most  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  his  religious  consistency  may 
be  so  maintained  through  his  whole  term  of  office,  as  to  be  a  de- 
cided answer  to  all  such  as  are  in  the  habit  of  repeating,  to  the 
disparagement  of  Christianity,  the  old  sneer  against  Christ,  "Have 
any  of  the  rulers  believed  in  Him?" 

We  are  sure,  and  so  will  our  readers  be  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  beautiful  sentiment  at'  the  close  of  his  Inaugural 
address  is  not  empty  cant  with  him — "invoking  the  aid  and  bless- 
ing of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  desiring  to  rule  in  His  fear!" 
Consistent  with  this  solemn  profession  he  did  not  leave  the  stand, 
where  he  had  solemnly  avowed  this  "fear  of  God"  before  thous- 
ands of  men,  and  in  the  presence  of  Heaven,  to  mingle  in  those 
nndignified  follies  which  generally  close  the  inauguration  day  at 
the  capital. 

Hear  the  followmg  incident,  which  has  been  made  public,  and 
which  we  have  had  confirmed  from  private  and  most  reliable 
acurces,  in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said.  In  the  evening 
after  the  inauguration,  a  committee  of  very  prominent  men  in  the 
Btate  called  on  the  new  Governor,  informing  him  that  they  had 
come  to  escort  him  to  the  Inauguration  ball.  "A  ball!  gentle- 
men— ^7  never  attend  balls!"  The  committee  informed  him  that 
all  the  arrangements  for  his  presence  had  been  completed,  that  it 
was  a  special  occasion,  the  Inauguration  ball,  and  that  the  ladies 
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were  already  waiting  in  anxious  expectation  for  his  introduction. 
*^*I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  occasion  any  disappointment,  but 
I  am  conscientiously  averse  to  balls,  and  these  arrangements  wert 
made  without  my  participation,  and  of  course  without  my  consent." 
There  is  firmness  and  consistency.  How  could  he,  who  had  jnst 
taken  his  seat  as  Grovernor  of  a  Christian  State  "in  the  fear  of 
God,"  begin  his  administration  with  the  folly,  effeminacy,  and 
frivolity  of  a  ball.     "A  ball!  gentlemen — I  never  attend  balls !" 

We  thank  the  Governor,  in  the  name  of  every  Christian  in  the 
State,  for  those  sound  words — for  that  noble  example.  It  is  the 
existence  and  practice  of  these  follies  in  high  places  which  keepf 
them  up  throughout  all  the  circles  beneath.  This  praiseworthy 
example  will  be  felt  throughout  the  State,  to  the  credit  of  thi 
Governor,  and  to  the  honor  of  religion.  For  once  the  giddy,  thi 
fashionable,  and  the  foolish  at  the  capital,  have  felt  that  their  circle 
^f  vanities  is  not  to  be  the  bosom  in  which  the  Christian  governor 
of  a  Christian  State  is  to  live  more  and  have  his  being.  The 
position  which  the  Governor  has  so  nobly  taken  in  reference  to 
dancing  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  his  general  reputation  as  an 
earnest,  grave,  sensible  and  Christian  man. 

May  that  God  in  whose  fear  he  has  desired  to  rule,  whose  honor 
he  has  thus  nobly  recognized,  and  whose  friends  he  has  cheered 
by  all  the  influence  of  his  high  official  station,  grant  him  graee^ 
health,  long  life  and  an  honorable  administration. 


THE   SIGHT  OF  THE  DYING. 

Thb  late  Abner  L.  Pentland,  of  Pittsburg,  remarked,  when  he 
was  dying,  "Mother,  I  can  see  a  great  distance!"  Doubtless  thie 
is  the  experience,  beautifully  expressed,  of  every  one  who  comefl 
with  a  chastened  faith  to  a  calm  death-bed.  In  this  progress 
through  ordinary  life,  the  vapors  that  float  in  the  mental  atmo- 
sphere render  the  vision  imperfect,  and  he  cannot  see  far  off;  but  as 
he  draws  near  eternity,  the  air  grows  "purer  and  the  light  brighter, 
the  vision  clearer,  and  serenity  pervades  the  whole  being;  the 
Tista  of  futurity  opens  the  eyes  of  the  soul ;  he  beholds  the  gates 
of  heaven,  the  river  of  life,  its  glad  waters  kissing  the  footsteps  of 
the  throne  of  God;  the  glories  of  the  new  world  grow  brighter 
and  brighter  upon  him.  With  Stephen,  he  beholds  Jesus  at  the 
right  hand  of  his  Father;  and,  as  he  dwells  with  rapture"  on  those 
enlivening  sights,  the  earth  and  all  its  scenery  grows  dim  about 
him,  and  like  Elisha's  servant  at  the  gates  of  Damascus,  he  is 
instantly  environed  with  troops  of  angels,  come  to  take  him  up 
over  the  everlasting  hifls,  in  the  chariot  of  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts. 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  GARDEN. 

^Translated  from  the  German.) 

BT  THE  KDrrOR. 

I. — THE   FLOWERS. 

LuDWiCK  Stood  Still  in  the  garden  before  a  blooming  rose-bush, 
and  said  to  his  sister,  *' Indeed  the  rose  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  flowers/* 

Caroline  said:  "The  lily  yonder  upon  the  flower-bed  is  just  as 
pretty  as  the  rose.  I  think  both  these  flowers  are  the  loveliest  in 
the  garden;  no  others  can  be  compared  to  them." 

"But/*  says  little  Louisa,  "you  must  not  overlook  the  lovely 
violets.'*  They  are  very  beautiful,  and  they  gave  us  last  spring  a 
great  deal  of  joy." 

The  mother  who  had  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  children, 
said:  "The  three  kinds  of  flowers  which  please  you  so  well  are 
beautiful  likenesses  and  pictures  of  three  beautiful  graces.  The 
violet,  with  its  modest  dark-blue  color,  is  a  picture  of  Humility. 
The  snow-white  lily  is  a  picture  of  Innocence.  The  red  rose 
signifies:  your  hearts  are  to  bloom  and  glow  with  pure  goodness, 
and  love  to  God.  Humility,  innocence  and  goodness  are  the  most 
lovely  blossoms  of  youth. 

II. — THE   CABBAGE. 

An  industrious  mother  raised  in  her  garden  herbs  of  every  kind. 
One  day  she  said  to  her  little  daughter:  "Lizzy,  see  here  upon 
the  lower  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage  these  little,  neat,  yel- 
low things.  These  are  the  eggs  from  which  come  the  beautifully- 
colored  but  destructive  worms.  Search  this  afternoon  over  all  the 
leaves,  and  break  these  little  eggs,  then  our  cabbage  will  grow 
nicely,  and  be  always  fresh  and  green." 

Lizzy  thought  it  would  be  soon  enough  a&  any  time  to  attend  to 
this,  and  at  length  forgot  it  altogether.  The  mother  was  for  some 
time  not  well,  and  came  not  for  several  weeks  into  the  garden. 
When  she  was  well  again  she  took  the  negl^ent  little  girl  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  to  the  cabbage  bed,  and  see  levery  leaf  was  eat  up 
by  the  worms.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  stems  and  the  ribs  a£ 
the  leaves.  Little  Lizzy  wept.  She  saw  the  fruits  of  her  neglect* 
But  the  mother  said  to  her:  "What  you  can  do  to-day,  always  do 
to*day,  and  never  put  it  off  tiU  to-morrow." 

"And  another  lesson,"  said  the  mother,  "you  can  leapn  from 
these  sad  looking  leaves:  resist  and  destroy  evil  in  its  bud  and 
beginning,  or  it  will  get  the  upper  hand  as  it  grows,  and  at  length 
destroy  you." 
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III. — THE   PEAS. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  juggler  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  to  show  him  a  trick  of  art  which  no  one  had 
ever  jet  been  able  to  perform.  The  king  permitted  him  to  be 
brought  in.  The  trickster  brought  a  plate  of  softened  peas,  and 
asked  some  one  to  hold  the  point  of  a  needle  toward  him,  and  he 
threw  the  peas  so  straight  and  sure,  that  at  every  throw  a  pea  stuck 
fast  on  the  point  of  the  needle. 

The  king  said:  "My  dear  man,  you  have  truly  gone  to  great 
pains,  and  have  devoted  much  time  to  acquire  such  extraordinary 
skill.     I  will  reward  you  for  it." 

Hereupon  the  king  said  something  to  one  of  his  servants 
privately,  who  immediately  went  out,  and  in  a  short  time  returned 
with  a  heavy  bag.  The  juggler  was  glad  at  heart  when  he  saw 
the  bag,  for  he  thought  surely  the  bag  is  full  of  gold. 

The  king  directed  the  bag  to  be  opened,  and  behold  it  contained 
only — peas!  And  the  king  said  to  the  juggler:  "Inasmuch  as 
your  artful  trick,  though  it  be  smart,  can  be  of  no  use  to  men, 
and  will  therefore  also  Ukely  be  but  poorly  rewarded  by  them,  you 
will  no  doubt  soon  be  without  the  needed  peas  with  which  to  per- 
form your  trick.  For  this  reason  I  have  provided  the  necessary 
peas  for  you!" 

Beware  of  employing  your  talents  and  time  on  such  things  as 
can  do  no  good  to  you  or  any  one  else. 


A  STEP  FROM  THE  ALTAR  TO  THE  GRAVE. 

A  young  man,  of  handsome  person  and  pleasing  address,  was 
manried  on  Thursday  evening  to  a  sweet  and  beautiful  girl,  and  on 
the  Sunday  following  was  a  lifeless  corpse ;  and  the  same  minister 
that  met  him  at  the  altar,  followed  him  to  the  grave.  His  funeral 
solemnities  were  performed  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  his 
nuptial  rites  were  celebrated.  The  same  persons  were  present; 
but  how  changed  the  scene.  The  voice  of  mirth  was  changed  into 
the  voice  of  lamentation.  The  light-hearted  and  gay  ones  that 
danced  on  the  festive  evening,  were  now  the  mourners  around  the 
dead.  She  who  wore  the  bridal  attire  on  the  wedding  evening,  was 
now,  in  three  brief  days,  muffled  in  the  gloomy  habiliments  of 
mourning.  The  faces  that  but  yesterday  were  wreathed  in  smiles^ 
were  now  wet  with  tears.  What  a  change ;  and  how  sudden !  But 
ft  step  between  the  altar  and  the  grave.  \Ve  are  always  exposed 
to  death.  There  is  no  condition  of  life  that  furnishes  an  indem- 
nity against  his  summons.  Wealth,  honor,  pleasure,  worldly  en- 
gagements, nothing  can  turn  aside  his  shaft,  or  relax  his  grasp 
when  he  claims  his  victim. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AfliDB  from  questions  of  a  "  political'* 
nature  we  can  find  very  little  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  a  retrospect  of  the  events 
of  the  past  month.  Congress,  now-a- 
d&ySfdoes  Tery  little  but  talk  politics 
— we  mean  partj  politics— decidedly 
the  last  thing  they  ought  to  do  in  the 
halls  of  national  legislation.  They  are 
sent  there  to  make  wholesome  laws  for 
tiie  regulation  of  gOTemment,  but  in- 
stead of  attending  to  that  duty  they 
mpend  much  of  their  time  in  making 
capital  for  this  or  that  aspirant  to  the 
presidency,or  for  that  or  the  other  party. 
Tlie  most  important  question  which  has 
been  under  consideration  is  the  Pacific 
Bailroad  bill,  a  measure  in  which  Col. 
Benton  manifests  a  deep  interest.  From 
what  we  have  read  of  the  action  of 
Congress  thus  far  upon  it,  we  have  no 
doubt  this  great  measure  of  improve- 
ment has  friends  enough  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  pass  it,  if  they  could  only 
unite  upon  a  particular  route  for  the 
Boad.  But  they  are  divided  into  three 
parties,  and,  by  way  of  satisfying  all, 
three  routes  have  been  proposed— a 
Nrnthem,  Central  and  Southern  route. 
TbiB  i^an,  which  does  look  as  if  it  might 
•atiflfy  all  interested  parties,  puts  thun- 
der in  the  mouths  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure,  and  will  be  very  likely  to 
defeat  it,  unless  its  friends  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  a  single  route.  The 
ooDstruotion  of  such  a  road  will  be  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  American  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly add  much  to  the  commercial,  man- 
n£soturing  and  agricultural  pro8X>erity 
of  the  nation.  It  would,  especially, 
hasten  the  development  of  the  great 
neonrces  of  the  western  territories,  by 
UtiVing  them  in  bonds  of  commercial 
and  social  intercourse  with  the  more 
densely  populated  States  and  the  man- 
nfaeturing  marts  of  the  Bast. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  new  Ameri- 
ean,  or  "Know  Nothing"  party,  as  it  is 
generally  oalled,  has  raised  new  qnes- 
Itons  of  controversy  in  Congress  and 
Mveral  of  the  State  Legislatures.  It 
lias  called  forth  a  nxunber  of  speeches 
in  Congreis,  one  of  idiioh,  delivered  by 


Mr.  Chandler,  a  CathoUc,  of  PhiladeU 
phia,  has  elicited  much  comment. 
The  aim  of  the  speech  is  more  especially 
to  repel  the  chaise  that  the  Pope  claims 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  supremacy. 
Mr.,  C.  denied  that  he  did  so  in  any 
other  than  what  are  known  as  the  Papal 
States.  The  speech  is  an  able  one,  but 
does  not  agree  with  the  doctrine  held 
by  Prof  Bronson,  "the  great  ex- 
pounder of  Catholicism,'*  who  asserts 
the  rights  of  the  Pope  as  "supreme 
chief '—"  supreme  alike  in  spirituala 
and  in  temporals,"  and  that  temporal 
governments  hold  the  sword  of  power 
subject  to  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Church.  Both  Chandler  and  Bron- 
son are  able  men — converts  from  Pro- 
testantism— ^but  the  latter  stands  high- 
est in  favor  with  the  sovereign  Pontifl^ 
having  recently  received  an  autograph 
letter  from  Pope  Pius,  granting  an  apos- 
tolic benediction  "for  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered."  The  question  of  a 
change  in  the  naturalization  laws  has 
also  been  agiUted  by  the  Enow-Noth- 
ings in  the  National  Congress  and  in 
several  State  Legislatures,  the  design 
being  to  increase  the  period  for  acquiring 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  twenty-one 
years.  The  new  party  are  very  san- 
guine of  having  sufficient  strength  in  an 
early  Congress  to  carry  this  project,  and 
a  President  of  their  own  to  approve  the 
measure.  Of  course,  their  accession  to 
supremacy  in  the  national  government 
will  be  as  determinedly  resisted  by  the 
old  parties,  north  and  south. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  organ- 
ised on  the  2d  ult.,  the  "Know  Noth- 
ings" having  a  large  majority  in  the 
House.  Henry  K.  Strong,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  elected  Speaker,  by  a  majority 
of  58  over  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  The  Senate,  Sfter 
twenty-seven  ballots,  organised  |yy  elest- 
ing  Wm.  M.  Hieeter,  Democrat,  of  Beiks, 
to  the  Speakership.  Governor  Bigler's 
valedictory  message  was  a  well  written 
state  paper,  and  gave  more  general  sai- 
isfkotion  than  its  predecessor.  He  took 
ground  in  txror  of  more  stringent  laws 
to  lessen  the  vice  of  intemperanee«-im 
f^Tor  of  i]»pfOTiBg  o«  systtm  of  Com- 
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xnon  Schools— and  against  the  sale  of 
the  public  works,  although  he  ndmits 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia are  in  favor  of  a  sale.  His  sugges- 
tions on  this  point  will  not  he  likely  to 
liave  much  weight  with  the  present 
Legislature.  An  act  providing  for  the 
sale  of  the  main  line  or  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Canal  Board  will  certainly  be 
passed.  A  bill  for  the  latter  object  has 
heen  already  introduced,  which  pro- 
Tides  for  the  appointment,  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Works  by  the 
Governor,  the  Superintendent  having 
the  selection  of  all  subordinate  officers. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Governor 
Pollock,  wMch  was  looked  for  with 
more  than  prdinary  interest,  from  the 
iact  that  he  was  elected  by  a  fusion  of 
parties,  all  of  whom  expected  to  be 
pleased  with  the  new  administration, 
gave  pretty  general  satisfaction,  altho'  an 
ttangural  must  be  regarded  in  the  light 
«f  a  mainfesto  of  general  principles. 
He  takes  the  same  ground  on  the 
Liqnor  Question  that  Gov.  Bigler  did 
in  his  message.  He,  however,  stands 
pledged,  by  his  letter  to  the  State  Tem-  j 
peranoe  Convention  of  June  last,  to 
afyprove  a  prohibitory  liquor  law,  in 
case  the  Legislature  pass  it.  Several 
Acta  relative  to  this  subject  are  now  on 
the  files  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  I 
there  is  evidently  a  disposition  among 
m  minority  of  members  to  enact  a  strin- 
gent law  repealing  the  present  license 
•jetem.  The  State  Temperance  Con- 
Tention  which  assembled  at  Harrisburg 
cm.  the  17th  nit.,  passed  resolutions  in 
lavor  of  a  mild  and  efficient  prohibitory 
law,  and  called  upon  the  Legislature  to 
•naot  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  vote  in 
October  was  not  a  true  indication  that 
poblio  sentiment  was  opposed  to  such 
a  measure— one-half  the  voters  of  the 
State  not  having  voted  against  it.  The 
interests  of  Humanity  imperatively  de- 
xaand  that  something  be  done  to  stay 
the  swelling  tide  of  intemperance— and 
it  should  be  done  at  once.  Every  hour 
td  delay  adds  new  victims  to  the  fearful 
•oenrge,  and  the  snflering  wife  and  chil- 
dven  of  the  drunkard,  even  the  dmnk- 
Md  himself,  implore  FBocBcnoif  at  the 
bands  of  their  Representatives. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Poor  in  the 
larger  cities  during  the  present  winter 
him  been  aad  still  are  heart-rending, 
Mid  the  enyze  thne  of  hundreds  of 
teoenrc^Dt  persons  is  taken  np  with 
aMiMMnurea  for  tbeir  relief.  A  few  oeses 
•f  aotbal  stanatiMi  haye  been  nude 


public.  One  ease  in  New  York  was 
peculiarly  distressing.  A  mechanic, 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, through  the  preasure  of  the  times, 
made  repeated  and  ineffectual  attempts 
to  procure  work  by  which  to  g.ain  bread 
for  his  family.  lie  was  solicited  by  a 
fellow  workman  to  apply  to  one  of  the 
ward  committees  for  relief.  This  he 
refused  to  do.  Finally,  when  his  wife 
saw  that  their  youngest  child  must  die 
of  starvation  unless  it  got  speedy  relief, 
she  started  to  seek  aid  of  the  commit- 
tee. During  her  absence  the  liusband 
and  father,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
distress  of  himself  and  family,  commit- 
ted suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.  The 
wife  and  mother  returned  just  in  time 
to  behold  the  sad  spectacle  of  her  hus- 
band weltering  in  his  own  blood  by  the 
side  of  the  bed  on  which  their  famished 
child  was  breathing  its  last !  We  trust 
every  reader  of  The  Guardian  will  con- 
sider the  wants  of  the  poor  and  give 
liberally  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
for  "God  loves  a  cheerful  giver." 


OUR  NEIGHBORING  STATES. 

We  have  few  items  of  general  inte- 
rest or  importance  to  note.  The  an- 
nexation of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  is 
said,  has  been  rendered  a  question  of 
doubt,  by  the  President  regarding  the 
sum  asked  by  the  Hawaiian  atithoritiei 
as  too  far  overbalancing  the  benefits  to- 
be  derived  in  return.  The  government 
would  like  to  have  a  coal  depot  there 
for  our  steamers,  but  not  at  such  a  cost. 

The  Mexican  troubles  still  continue. 
The  farce  of  electing  Santa  Anna  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  was  gone  through 
with  much  in  the  manner  which  result- 
ed in  the  election  of  Napoleon  Hid  to 
the  Presidency  of  France.  The  people 
voted  under  the  surveilliance  of  the 
military,  and  Santa  Anna  has  since 
been  hanging  some  who  voted  against 
himl  The  revolutionists  have  gener- 
ally been  worsted  in  the  late  battles. 

Rumors  have  transpired  relative  to 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  certain 
fillibnstering  movements  looking  thi- 
therward ;  but  the  presumption  is  that 
while  the  administration  will  discoun- 
tenance the  fiUibusters  it  will  also 
hesitate  long  bdbre  venturing  upon 
annexing  the  "  queen  of  the  Antilles,'* 
in  opposition  to  popular  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  which  seta  strongly 
against  the  measure. 

Gential  America  is  again  a  point  o£ 
soHeiinde  with  the  English  and  Ameri« 
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oaai  govemmentsi.  Our  covemment  has 
Ibeen  making  inquiry  into  the  motive 
of  Great  Britain  in  recently  sending  a 
krge  naval  force  to  that  quarter.  The 
reiison  returned  for  so  doing  is,  the 
report  that  Captain  Hollins,  the  hero  of 
the  bombardment  of  Greytown,  was]  to 
be  sent  back  there  with  an  increased 

force.  

THE  OLD  WORLD. 

The  n^ws  from  the  seat  of  War  is 
ODBfimiatory  of  the  views  expressed  in 
our  last — "Sebastopol  is  not  taken!" 
There  has  been  no  farther  lighting  of 
any  importance  in  its  re.-?ults.  The  Eng- 
lish army  is  in  a  sad  condition,  suflfer- 
ing  from  exposure  to  a  Crimean  winter 
and  from  camp  diseases  which  are  car- 
lying  oflf  thotisands  ©f  "  England's  brav- 
est sons."  The  alliance  which  Austria 
formed  with  France  and  England  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sort  of  ruse  to  gain 
time  for  further  consideration,  as  it  did 
not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  allied 
powers,  England  especially.  By  the  last 
aonival  the  hoped-for  prospect  of  peace 
apparently  receives  confirmation.  The 
C^iar  accepts  the  basis  of  negotiations 
pw^KJsed  by  the  Allies,  and  a  congress 
to  settle  the  definite  terms  of  peace,  or 
rather  to  attempt  it,  is  about  to  meet  at 
Vienna.  But,  In  the  meantime,  no  ar- 
Biistice  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  hos- 
tilities still  continue.  What  looks  most 
against  the  prospect  of  peace  is  the  fact 
tibat  the  Russians  have  again  invaded 
the  Principalities,  capturing  Tultscha 
and  Babadagh,  after  repulsing  the  Turk- 
•Jih  forces  left  therefor  their  protection. 

Sardinia  has  joined  the  Allies. 


NOTES  ON  LITERATURE. 
Babkum  and  Greeley — A  Contrast. 
—Two  books  have  recently  been  pub- 
Bahed  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  criticism  and,  from  the  extensive 
circulation  they  have  acquired,  may  be 
considered  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance in  their  influence  for  good  or 
erU.  We  propose  to  take  these  books 
as  a  text  from  which  to  deduce  some 
practical  reflections  which  may  be  of 
general  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Ctnapdian,  more  especially  the  young 
znen  whom  we  number  among  our  nu- 
merous monthly  auditors.  Ilie  one  of 
which  we  shall  apeak  first  is  the  ^  Con- 
fSMwions  of  Bamxnn  the  Showman,"  or 
The  Auto-Biography  of  Phineas  I'um- 
pinny  Bamiun,  Esq.  The  notoriety 
iriiich  Bamuxn  has  attuned  asgeneral- 
fairchief  of  Hambngs,  and  the  knmense 


fortune  he  has  made  in  that  especial 
line  of  business,  were  enough  of  them- 
eelves  to  create  a  great  demand  for  a 
book  in  which  it  was  announced,  with 
an  unusual  flourish  of  trumpets,  that 
the  author  would  tell  the  public  to 
what  exact  extent,  and  by  what  parti- 
cular means,  he  had  been  suocesstul  in 
humbugging  it.   The  performance  fully 
redeems    the    programme.       Bamum 
**  makes   a   clean    breast    of  it,"  and 
coolly  plumes  himself,  not  on  his  peni- 
tence, but  on  his  stoicism,  his  absolute 
indiff"erence  to  all  sense  of  shame.     He 
tells  us  very  gracefully  that  Joice  Heth 
never  nursed    Washington;   that  the 
Fejee  mermaid  was  an  article  of  home 
manufacture,  or  at  least  not  what  he 
had  assured  the   public  it  was  when 
placed  on  exhibition ;  that  the  woolly 
horse,  instead  of  being  caught  by  the 
gallant  Fremont,  in  the  wilds  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  purchased  in  Cincinnati; 
that  Tom  Tliumb  was  only  five  years 
old  when  he  represented  him  to  be 
eleven ;   in  a  word,  Bamum  admits, 
without  exactly  meaning  to  do  so,  that 
the  whole  business  of  his  life  was  a 
cunningly  devised  system  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.     He  calls 
it  humbug,  business  tact,  etc.,  but  w« 
regard  it  as  a  grand  system  of  varnished 
fraud,  which,  if  perpetrated  by  a  poor 
devil  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  a  more 
bungling  manner,  would  have  landed 
him  in  a  penitentiary  instead  of  a  palace 
at  "Iranistan."    Bamum  has  devoted 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  what  he 
calls  humbugging  the  people,  and  made 
an  immense  fortune  by  the  operation ; 
and  now  he  gives  us  the  finishing  touch 
in  extracting  a  few  more  thousanda 
from  the  capacious  pocket  of  a  good- 
easy  public  by  selling  it  a  handsome 
edition  of  his  "  confessions" — for  the 
copy-right  of  which  he  refused  $75,000 ! 
We  regard  this  book  as  calculated  to 
do  much  harm.     It  will  he  read  exten- 
sively—many thousands  having  already 
been  thrown  on  the  public.     You»g 
men,  ever  anxious  to  learn  the  secret 
of  success  in  business,  and  to  overleap 
the   mountain  difficulties   which  rise 
between  them  and  fortune,  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  captivated  by  the  false 
glare  of  Bamum's  magnificent  aohieVe^ 
ments.    He  began  the  world. without  a 
dollar.     He  is  now  in  possession  of  a 
prinoely  fortune,  and  the  lord  of  the 
most  imposing  mansion  in  the  country. 
The  young  man,  in  beginning  Ms  strug- 
gles with  life,  may  think,  if  it  is  right 
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gTiii  proper  for  Bamum  to  make  a  for- 
tune under  disguised  false  pretenses, 
'why  may  not  others  do  so  with  equal 
Impunity  f  May  not  the  merchant  mis- 
zepresent  the  fabric  and  qjuality  of  his 
goods — ^how  many  do  it  I  and  yet  be  a 
Mspeoted  business  man  ?  May  not  the 
grocer  sell  sand  for  sugar  and  chickory 
for  coffee  ?  What  matters  it  if  he  be- 
comes respectably  rich  by  these  decep- 
tions? Such  is  the  lesson  taught  in 
the  life  of  Bamum,  and  to  which  he 
confesses  with  the  most  unblushing 
impudence.  True,  he  gives  it  the  mild 
title  of  "  humbug,"  and  insists  that  if 
the  public  were  willing  to  be  humbug- 
ged he  had  the  right  to  do  it.  He 
claims  to  have  operated  on  a  respectable 
as  well  as  extensive  scale ;  and  it  is  to 
this  we  wish  to  enter  our  demurrer. 
Bamum's  sins  should  not  be  forgiven  by 
the  public  simply  because  he  confesses 
without  repenting.  The  boldness  of 
his  ventures  should  not  excuse  him. 
He  merits,  and  his  book  should  receive, 
the  condemnation  of  all  right-judging 
minds.  The  lesson  of  his  life  is  a 
1)ftd  one.  Let  all  young  men  who  read 
hit  book  beware  of  its  gilded  poison. 

We  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
more  pleasing  picture.  The  Life  of 
Horace  Greeley  is  not  written  by  him- 
•elf ;  yet  it  bears  within  itself  the  evi- 
dence of  a  true  picture  of  the  man.  In 
Bome  respects  the  history  and  ciroum- 
ttanoes  of  the  two  men  are  similar. 
They  are  now,  in  the  meridian  of  life, 
equally  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land — they  are 
iligtinguished  among  their  fellow  men 
^fortune  has  smiled  upon  them  both, 
though  Ifr.  Greeley  is  not  the  monied 
loid  of  a  princely  palace,  and  would 
not  boast  of  it  to  the  world  if  he  were. 
Tct  these  two  men  have  lived  for  very 
different  purposes,  and  have  oonse- 
OTently  attained  distinction  by  entirely 
dUferent  paths.  Horace  Greeley  began 
the  career  of  his  fame  and  fortune  as  a 
printer's  apprentice.  He  had  neither 
money  nor  a  liberal  education.  Com- 
pelled from  the  start  to  rely  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  nerved  himself  for 
the  battle  of  life,  and  bravely  has  he 
fought  it.  The  history  of  his  appren- 
tioeship  is  full  of  instruction  and  en- 
OOQiagement  for  the  young  men  of  our 
oonntiy.  His  first  aim  was  to  form 
liabits  of  ten^^ranoe,  frugality  and 
industry.  These  have  followed  him 
through  life  and,  as  the  Editor-in-chief 
ct  the  most  influential  Journal  in  the  I 


United  States,  he  has  done  much  to- 
wards implanting  these  principles  in 
others.     We  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  endorsing  all  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Greeley  or  commending  the  adop- 
tion of  many  peculiar  notions  enter- 
tained through    the    columns  of   his 
paper,  the  New  York  Tribune.     Our 
object  is  to  draw  a  lesson  from  his  Ufa 
— te  place  it  in  contrast  with  the  one 
we  have  just  discussed.     Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Greeley's  peculiar 
political,  social,  or  religious  views,  all 
who  know  him  must  admit  his  honesty 
and  integrity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  his 
talents  and  influence.     He  never  sacri- 
ficed his  hones^  convictions  of  right  or 
wrong.    When  Bamum  was  calculating 
how  much  money  he  could  realize  by 
humbugging  the  public  with  his  "  wool- 
ly horse,"  or  some  cunningly  devised  de- 
oeptioD,  Mr.  Greeley  was  evovling  such 
ideas  of  Social  PMlosophy  or  Human 
Progress  as  he  believed  would  conduce 
to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men. 
When  an  apprentice,  he  employed  all 
his  leisure  hours  in  reading  and  study. 
He  pursued  the  same  oourse  when  a 
journeyman — and  even  now,  occupying 
a  position  in  which  he  might  ei^oy  a 
life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  Horace  Gi^e- 
ley  is  never  idle  for  an  hour.    He  takes 
a  view  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  editor  which  precludes  even  an 
approach  to  idleness — a  view   which 
should  be  taken  by  every  young  man 
who  expects  to  succeed  in  whatever 
worthy  occupation  he  may  engage.   He 
said  not  long  since  that  a  shigle  life- 
time was  not  sufficient  for  anyone  man 
to  acquire  the  ability  to  make  a  popular 
daily  journal  what  it  should  he ;  and 
while  he  has  sought,  by  a  division  of 
labor,  to  perfect  each  department,  he 
esteems  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty 
to  labor  himself,  in  adding  to  his  own 
stock  of  knowledge  as  well  as  imparting 
to  others.     We  would  commend  his 
example  to  all  young  men  who  must 
rely  upon  their  exertions  to  gain  for 
themselves  an  honorable  position,  and 
point  them  to  that  essential  element  of 
his  success,  Honbstt,  which  must  be 
followed  as  a  guiding-star.  They  should 
be  what  they  appear,  and  never  be 
ashamed  of  an  humble  position.    Tiie 
effort  to  deceive  must  eventually  en- 
snare the  deceiver ;  and  even  Bamuniy 
with  all  his  wealth  and  boasted  "  busl- 
nes  tact,"  may  yet  become  the  victim 
of  the  veiy  fortune  be  has  built  np<m 
that  sandy  foundation. 
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•*  Pictured  in  memoty's  mellofwing  glass  how'sweet 
Our  Infant  days,  onr  infant  joys  to  greet ; 
To  roam  in  fancy  in  each  cherish'd  scene, 
The  village  church-yard,  and  tlie  village-green, 
The  woodland  walk  remote,  the  greenwood  glade, 
The  mossy  seal  heneath  the  hawthorn's  shade, 
The  white-wash'd  cottage,  where  the  woodbine  grew. 
And  all  the  favorite  haunts  our  childhood  knew ! 
How  sweet,  while  all  the  evil  shuns  the  gaze, 
To  view  th'  unolooded  skies  of  former  days  t 

"  Beloved  age  of  innocence  and  smiles, 

When  each  wing'd  hour  some  new  delight  beguiles. 

When  the  gay  heart,  to  life's  sweet  day-spring  true, 

Still  finds  some  insect  pleasure  to  pursue. 

Bless'd  Childhood,  hail  I — ^Thee  simply  willl  sing,  ^ 

And  from  myself  the  artless  picture  bring ;' 

These  long-lost  scenes  to  me  the  past  restore. 

Each  humble  friend,  each  pleasure  now  no  more. 

And  every  stump  familiar  to  my  sight 

Recalls  some  fond  idea  of  delight." 

I  have  strolled  onoe  more  through  the  old  orchard  that  lies 
directly  in  front  of  "our  house."  How  quickly  they  have  passed 
away,  those  twenty  or  more  years,  since  this  orchard  was  so  fami- 
liar to  my  boyhood !  Well,  that  is  the  fashion  of  years ;  and  ve 
travel  as  fast,  even  though  we  do  not  finish  our  wort  so  well.  Bat 
let  that  rest,  to  be  thought  of,  and  prayed  over  some  other  time. 

Now  I  am  here  once  more  after  so  long  a  time.  I  have  been 
abroad  since  then,  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  Have  seen,  and  heard^ 
and  learned,  and  felt  many  things;  have  known  joys  and  sorrows; 
have  met  friends  and  parted  with  them ;  and  what  now  do  I  testify? 
This:  It  is  a  glorious  struggle  in  which  we  are  involved  en  dus 
platform  of  earth,  for  ourselves,  for  all  men,  and  for  God«  The 
warfare  is  nothing  compared  with  the  victory  and  the  gain; 
and  every  day  gives  the  earnest  man  new  assurance  that  the  issue 
will  be  good,  and  eternally  in  his  favpr.     This  thought  and  this 

C'  7,  now  come  back  to  me  when  I  look  out  once  more,  from  tho 
>me  of  childhood,  into  the  world  with  which  I  hav^  somewimt 
mingled. 
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Even  now  also  I  think  by  what  a  strange  way  does  God  lead  us. 
But  let  that  pass  now,  to  be  wondered  at,  to  be  grateful  for,  and 
to  be  shouted  over  forever  in  heaven. 

Behold  now  I  am  in  the  old  orchard.  The  trees  have  grown 
older — the  small  trees  are  larger — the  old  trees  are  older,  some 
are  dead.  See  here!  nothing  but  a  blacker,  richer  soil  marks  the 
place  where  they  once  stood.  The  soil  has  a  grace  because  they 
were  there.  The  grass  is  greater  and  greener  on  the  spot  which 
once  their  branches  shaded — it  rises  up  to  call  them  blessed.  There 
is  a  resurrection  from  their  ashes,  which  speaks  as  a  prophet,  and 
darkly  hints  at  a  hope  much  greater  and  better  than  itself.  The 
lower  stretches  forth  its  hands  toward  the  higher,  and  though  it 
never  reaches  it,  is  always  pointing  it  out.  We  shall — yes,  we 
shall  reach  it. 

Though  I  have  no  one  to  speak  to  of  the  virtues  of  these  trees, 
I  must  nevertheless  call  them  by  name  for  the  memories  which 
hang  like  a  oacred  savor  around  their  venerable  shades.  Some  have 
asked.  What  is  there  in  a  name?  We  answer,  nothing  to  one  who 
can  ask  such  a  question.  But  to  one  who  has  loved  any  obj}ct 
long  cTiough  to  weave  associations  with  its  being,  a  name  is  like 
ointment  poured  forth. 

I  will  call  all  the  names  of  the  dead.  There  was  first  of  all  the 
"early-apple  tree."  It  stood  near  the  middle  of  the  orchard. 
Here,  1  am  on  the  spot  where  it  stood.  See !  as  I  now,  looking 
four  ways,  range  with  the  few  that  remain  in  the  rows,  even  so  did 
the  tree.  Here  it  stood.  In  this  direction  it  spread  its  largest 
fork,  toward  the  morning  sun,  and  on  this  side  the  apples  first 
became  red-cheeked  and  ripe.  With  what  anxiety  we  watched  the 
increase  of  coloring  on  the  fruit.  To  this  spot  earliest  of  all  did 
impatient  feet  wear  a  well-beaten  path.  How  unwelcome  the 
truth,  newly  learned  from  day  to  day,  that  the  yellow  ones  which 
fell  were  not  ripe  but  wormy!  Alas!  so  I  now  think,  in  other 
ways  than  this  do  we  find  that  the  first  hopes  of  youth  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Many  a  bud  of  early  hope  has  a  worm  in  its 
heart,  which  causes  it  to  fall  before  it  is  ripe.  But  the  worms  were 
not  in  all.  Gradually  the  fruit  ripened;  and  there  was  much  that 
became  full  grown.  "^ 

It  did  not  grow  old,  the  "early-apple  tree.'*  It  seems  as  if  its 
capacity  of  ripening  its  fruit  so  early  were  a  kind  of  precociousnesa 
which  exhausts  its  life  by  its  intensity.  We  have  seen  the  same 
in  children  and  youth.  When  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature 
ripens  so  fast  and  so  early  it  seems  as  if  the  dawn  of  the  eternal 
summer  were  bearing  over  upon  them  with  special  warmth  and 
▼igoir.  Out  of  the  bosom  of  earth's  cold  winter  they  waken  early 
to  the  life  which  is  from  on  high.  Such  are  soon  glorified.  So 
young,  80  good,  they  are  taken  up.  Piety,  like  genius,  ripens  the 
/aster  by  its  own  intensity. 
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"0,  sir, 
The  good  die  first,  while  those  whose  hearts  are  dry 
^      As  summer  dust,  bnm  to  the  socket." 

Now  pass  on  along  the  slope  of  the  hill.  A  sadness  comes  over 
me  to  see  bow  the  good  trees  have  been  thinned  out  here.  Their 
familiar  forms  have  disappeared — disappeared,  did  I  say?  Yes^ 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  ,not  from  my  memory.  I  can  call 
them  all  up,  give  them  form  as  they  had,  and  place  them  as  they 
8tood,  around  me. 

Here  stood  the  "red  stripe.'*  Just  as  far  "back  as  I  can  recol- 
lect the  storm  blew  down  the  half  of  it — split  one  fork,  and  with  it 
one  side,  down  to  the  root.  But  it  survived  the  shock.  The  one 
half  continued  to  bear  fruit.  The  wounded  side  grew  more  and 
more  shut  by  a  smooth  round  bark  that  stood  like  columns  at  each 
edge.  But  the  wound  was  never  fully  healed.  It  was  too  great. 
The  rains  rotted  the  exposed  heart.  Yet  still  it  stood.  Insects 
made  their  homes  in  it,  and  lived  upon  it.  Many  a  time  did  I, 
with  my  hand,  scrape  out  the  moist  flowery  dust  below,  finding  in 
it  the  large  white  fat  worm,  which  collected  all  the  fowls  in ,  the 
yard  when  it  was  thrown  in  among  them,  and  which  was  so  much 
Detter  than  aught  else  to  bait  a  hook  for  the  stream.  At  length 
the  rot  prevailed.  It  was  reported,  on  a  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table,  that  the  storm  in  the  night  had  wrung  off  the  "red  stripe." 
The  tree  was  loaded  with  apples  at  the  time,  and  the  bark  that 
hung  fast  ripened  them  that  summer — it  was  the  last !  It  was,  like 
a  good  man,  fruitful  to  the  end.  It  was  but  a  tree,  and  yet  we 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  a  friend  had  fallen.  Here  it  stood — the 
thick  bunch  of  clover  betrays  the  spot — this  was  the  rotten  side ! 

I  see  also  yonder,  that  "the  crooked  apple  tree'*  is  no  more.  It 
was  not  so  called  from  anything  that  appeared  in  the  fruit,  for  that 
was  as  plump  and  mellow,  and  as  delicious  a  combination  of  half- 
Bweet,  half-sour  juices  as  ever  pleased  a  palate.  It  received  its 
name  from  a  mishap  with  which  it  met  when  yet  pretty  young.  It 
was  nearly  thrown  down  by  a  storm.  Too  large  to  be  set  up,  and 
too  good  to  be  cut  away,  it  was  permitted  to  recover  its  strength, 
which  it  nobly  did,  by  growing  erect  in  several  of  its  btanches, 
while  the  trunk  continued  to  lie  horizontally  along  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  No  common  tree  could  have 
dared  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  so  much  space,  for  it  was  hard  to 
plough  and  to  harrow  round  it.  Yet  for  its  goodness  it  was  spared; 
and  yet  many  a  precious  apple  did  it  afterwards  shake  to  the  ground. 
At  length  the  upper  surface  of  the  fallen  part  began  to  decay. 
No  doubt  the  bruises  which  it  received  from  my  own  shoes — for  I 
often  ran  up  upon  it — very  much  hastened  the  process.  Then,  too, 
how  often  did  we  boys  sit  upon  it  and  whittle  the  edges  of  the 
rotting  part.  While  it  fed  us  we  wounded  it !  Never  did  I  think 
of  this  ingratitude  as  I  do  now.     It  is,  alas !  too  late  to  weep  over 
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it.  The  tears  that  fall  upon  these  ashes  will  never  revive  the  tree. 
I  will,  however,  take  care  that  I  do  not  serve  the  good  father  in 
heaven  as  I  have  thoughtlessly  served  one  of  his  creations. 

Every  few  paces,  as  I  pass  along,  brings  me  to  a  spot  sacred  to 
memory.  There  was  the  "yellow  apple,"  there  was  the  "Wg 
apple,"  there  was  the  "sour  apple,"  there  was  the  "pound  apple, ' 
there  was  the  "big-red  apple,"  there  were  the  "sheep-noses," 
there  were  the  "oats  apples,"  and  many  others.  There,  too,  was 
the  "rambo-row" — alas!  how  it  has  thinned  out. 

A  stranger  would  wonder  why  the  tree  that  stood  here  where  I 
now  stand,  should  be  called  "pole-apple  tree.'*  Surely  no  apple 
looks  like  a  pole,  and  no  apple  tree.  It  was  from  this  circum- 
stance: Yonder,  not  far  away,  was  the  row  of  cherry  trees  near 
the  fence.  In  cherry  time  a  host  of  wood-peckers  would  sally 
forth  from  the  orchard,  seize  upon  the  ripe  cherries,  and  bear  them 
back  to  their  dry  limbs,  and  there  devour  them.  The  apple-tree 
that  stood  here,  being  favorably  situated  for  that  purpose,  became 
the  popular  retreat  of  the  cherry  pirates.  Therefore  it  came  ta 
pass 'that  "the  boys"  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  pWe 
through  its  branches,  letting  it  extend  a  feW  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  tree;  which,  when  done,  proved  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
wood-peckers,  which  delighted  to  sit  against  it  whenever  they  re- 
turned with  a  cherry,  or  before  they  went  when  they  alighted  half 
way,  and  hesitated  whether  it  was  safe  to  fly  to  one  tree  for  a 
cherry  when  there  was  a  boy  upon  the  other.  Thus  sitting  against 
the  pole,  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  boy,  who  had  silently  station- 
ed himself  for  that  purpose  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  under  the  tree, 
to  strike  it  hard  with  an  axe  to  bring  the  unsuspecting  bird  giddy, 
if  not  quite  dead,  to  the  ground.  Ah,  full  many  a  "red-head" 
dead  we  stretch  upon  the  earth  during  the  noonday  resting  time  in 
hay-making  and  harvest.  It  was  a  cruel  sport,  I  see  it  now !  Hardly 
did  the  small  crime  of  stealing  a  cherry  justify  this  punishment 
by  death ;  I  see  it  now.  Not  did  the  birds  grow  wise  to  stay  away 
from  the  pole  after  many  had  fallen ;  but  still  they  came  again, 
and  still  were  killed.  But  at  this  I  wonder  not  so  much,  for  they 
were  but  birds,  and  knew  no  better.  More  have  I  wonderea, 
when,  since  then,  in  my  mingling  with  the  world,  I  have  seen  men 
with  wisdom  gifted  that  hasted,  as  if  blindly,  to  the  place  where 
hundreds  before  had  met  their  end !  This  is  the  tree  where  the 
pole  stood,  and  thus,  and  from  this  circumstance  was  it  called  the 
"pole-apple  tree."  Now,  behold,  it  is  as  if  I  had  awoke  from  a 
dream,  and  the  tree,  the  pole,  the  birds,  are  all  gone! — and  "the 
boys,"  where  are  they?     This  I  have  not  said  sadly. 

Speaking  of  birds  reminds  me  of  the  "  sweet-apple  ^ee"  that 
stood  yonder  by  the  side  of  the  path  that  led  to  the  "back  fields," 
which  had  one  fork  cut  off  years  before,  and  in  the  somewhat 
|ong  stump  of  which  a  "yellow  hammer"  made  his  nest  from 
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year  to  year.     It  was  glorious  sport,  and  something  of  a  victoryy 
to  steal  softly  up  to  it  and  lay  ones  hand  on  the  hole,  and  then 
reach  in  and  catch  him.     But  it  was  only  for  the  feat,  and  not  for 
the  bird,  that  it  was  done,  for  many,  many  times  was  ^'yellow 
hammer'*  caught  and  as  often  left  fly  again.     Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  be  regarded  even  by  him  as  a  sort  of  privilege  that  belonged  to 
^Hhe  boys,"  for  very  little  did  he  care  when  he  was  caught  three 
times  a  day.    Yet  it  took  more  bravery  to  catch  him  than  might  at 
jErst  be  supposed ;  for  was  it  not  currently  reported  and  firmly 
believed  by  all  ^^  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood,' 
sometimes  snakes  in  those  holes — that  they  went 
and  devour  the  young,  and  there  lay  in  wait  f 
bird,  which  was  seized  upon  the  moment  its  h 
hole.     Woe  then  to  the  luckless  wight  that  shoul 
bird  at  such  a  time.     No  wonder  that  many  a  ti 
in  solemn  silence  at  the  tree,  with  his  hand  i 
Yolving  in  his  trembling  heart,  "A  bird  or  a 
qi^estion?"  / 

Many  a  time,  on  a  summer  evening  after  the  five  o'clock  supper, 
when  ''the  boys"  were  returning  through  the  orchard  to  the  "back 
fields,"  already  from  the  threshold  of  the  door  the  racet  bcran  with 
the  shout  of,  "Who  will  catch  the  'yellow  hammer?' "  But  ill-luck 
was  to  the  foremost  one ;  for  as  soon  as  he  raised  his  hand  towards  the 
the  hole,  the  rest,  envious  at  his  success,  began  to  cry  out:  "A 
snake  in  the  hole !"  Alas,  for  the  poor  fellow !  It  was  more  from 
a  sense  of  shame  than  a  true  desire  to  catch  the  bird,  that  he  now 
ventured  to  thrust  in  his  hand.  But  so  much  the  more  he  feared 
the  snake,  so  much  the  more  did  he  rejoice  when,  having  been 
brave  to  reach  in,  he  was  able  to  hold  up  the  "old  yellow  ham- 
mer" to  the  unsuccessful  boys. 

Here,  where  I  stand,  stood  that  tree.  Though  the  very  path 
has  changed  its  location  slightly,  and  now  passes  by  on  the  other 
side,  yet  I  am  not  deceived.  I  know  the  spot  by  the  slope  of  the 
hill — yes,  and  by  the  range  of  the  two  trees  yonder  that  remain  of 
the  row.  Here  stood  the  "sweet-apple  tree;"  and  on  this  side 
was  the  hole  and  the  nest.  Strange  that  after  so  many  years  I 
should  have  so  clear  and  exact  an  image  of  that  tree  in  my  mem-i 
ory;  and,  as  if  instinct  guided  me,  I  pointed  out  to  myself  the 
spot  where  it  stood  to  the  inch  before  I  ranged  with  the  rest. 
Herein  there  lieth,  as  I  now  think,  a  great  lesson  and  an  earnest 
admonition  in  favor  of  early  instruction  in  right  ways.  Though 
much  tliat  is  contrary  cometh  after  it,  still  it  doth  remain,  having 
been  first  there,  and  therefore  lies  deepest  and  longest  in  the  heart. 

A  kind  of  sad,  and  half-painful  remembrance  causes  me  to  turn 
aside  to  the  right.  Two  rows  from  the  path,  one  row  east  of  the 
"pear-tree" — iere  stood  the  "bitter-rot  tree."  I  remember  it 
well.     It  was  so  called  because  all  the  apples  it  bore  were  rendered 
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useless  by  a  destructive  bitter  rot,  which  grew  like  plague  spots 
upon  them  as  soon  as  they  began  to  ripen.  The  fruit  could  never 
be  used.  Not  even  the  swine  would  touch  it,  as  long  as  there  was 
an  apple  elsewhere  upon  the  ground.  The  tree  was  thrifty,  well 
studded  with  graceful  limbs,  and  covered  with  dark-green  leaves; 
and  it  always  bloomed  as  beautifully  as  the  rest.  Ah,  that  tree  I 
how  often  did  my  father  threaten  it  with  the  fearful  execution, 
"Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and 
cast  into  the  fire."  And  yet  it  stood,  another  year,  and  another, 
through  hope  and  mercy.  At  length  my  father  said,  "Cut  it 
down,  why  doth  it  cumber  the  ground.''  Then,  on  a  wintry  day, 
while  the  winds  moaned  drearily  through  its  branches,  we  laid  the 
axe  to  its  roots.  Here  it  stood ;  and  here  for  many,  many  years, 
was  the  stump  to  be  seen.  Yes,  like  a  great,  solemn  parable,  stood 
that  stump — stood  and  preached,  for  the  good  trees  were  not  cut 
down — only  this  one ! 

I  have  since  seen  men  like  this  tree — men  whose  fruit  was  not 
only  the  bitter  rot  of  sin,  but  who  even  corrupted  others  near 
them,  causing  them  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  This  the  tree 
never  did.  Only  its  own  fruit  was  "bitter  rot,'*  and  for  that  it 
vas  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Now,  if  it  were  as  it  was  in  my  childhood,  I  would  here  strike 
for  the  fence  and  pass  along  the  row  of  peach  trees  that  stood,  like 
sentinels,  along  the  upper  fence.  But  not  one  of  them  remains! 
Their  blossoms  used  to  look  like  flame  through  the  trees  of  the 
orchard,  or  like  the  red  rays  of  the  evening  sun  upon  a  hedge. 
Many  a  luscious  peach  did  I  break  from  their  fruitful  and  frientily 
branches.  Nor  did  they  seem  to  me  to  be  growing  old;  but  yet 
they  did  so  slowly,  and  so  silently  that  we  did  not  heed  it  from 
year  to  year.  Now  they  are  gone.  I  have  since  learned  that 
peach  trees,  like  we  ourselves,  do  not  live  long. 

Before  I  bid  adieu  to  the  orchard,  I  must  yet  visit  one  tree  more 
— the  "pie-apple  tree.'*  See!  it  still  lives.  It  shows  some  marks 
of  age,  but  yet  it  may  renew  its  foliage  for  many  a  spring. 

Now,  as  I  stand  under  this  tree,  what  do  my  boyhood  fancies 
bring  to  ray  mind  ?  This,  namely :  It  stands  directly  in  front  of 
the  barn-door  in  the  distance  yonder,  and  here  Echo  used  to  an- 
swer from  the  barn.  We  were  wont  to  call  him  "the  little  man  ia 
the  barn."  I  will  call  him  now — yes,  I  will.  I  will  see  if  he  is 
still  there.  Why  do  I  look  around  to  see  if  any  one  is  near? 
Because  it  seems  a  boyish  sport,  and  becometh  not  the  dignity  of 
a  man.  Again  I  look  up  and  and  down  the  lane — no  one  coming. 
But  tliey  will  hear  me  in  the  house,  and  come  out,  and  look  in 
wonder.  Well,  so  be  it,  but  I  must  call  "the  little  man  in  the 
barn."     I  must  know  whether  he  will  answer.     Boyish  or  not,  I 
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"Ho!  ho!  still  alive?" 

— ho !  still  alive. 
"Little  man  in  the  barn?" 

— man  in  the  barn. 
"Are  you  getting  old?*'  / 

— getting  old. 
"Still  your  voice  is  good?" 

— voice  is  good. 
"Little  man,  farewell?" 
— man,  farewell. 
Yes,  farewell  orchard,  trees,  birds,  and  "little  man  in  th^  baitt^" 
Farewell,  years  and  scenes  of  happy  boyhood !     I  am  back  in  the 
world  again.     Bat  I  will  bear  with  me  those  fragrant  memosies  of 
^rlier  days  which  no  wasting  influences  of  time  have  been  able  io 
banish  from  the  heart,  and'  which  show  that  it  is  still  in  bloom. 

Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled, 
Like  a  vase  in  which  roses  hare  once  been  distilled  ; 
You  id&y  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the 'roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 


LIFE'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

BY  BODERT  HICOLL. 

Say,  toilest  thou  for  gold  ? 

With  all  that  eartli  can  give  of  drossy  hues 
Compensate  for  that  land  of  love  foretold, 

Which  Mammon  makes  thee  loose  ? 

Or  waitest  thou  for  power  ! 

A  proud  ambition,  trifler,  doth  thee  raise  ! 
To  be  the  gilded  bauble  of  the  hour, 

That  fools  m;;y  wondering  gaze  ! 

But  would'st  thou  be  a  man — 

A  lofty,  noble,  uncori-upted  thing, 
Beneath  whose  eye  the  false  might  tromble  wan, 

The  good  with  gladness  sing  ? 

Go,  cleanse  thy  heart,  and  fill  i 

Thy  soul  with  love  and  goodness  ;  let  it  be 

Like  yonder  lake,  so  holy,  calm,  and  still, 
And  full  of  purity  ! 

This  is  thy  tat^k  on  earth — 

This  is  thy  eager  manhood's  proudest  goal ; 
To  cast  all  meanness  and  world-worship  forth — 

And  thus  exalt  the  soul ! 

'Tis  manhood  makes  the  man 

A  high-souled  freeman,  or  a  fettered  slave, 
The  mind  a  temple  fit  for  (iod  to  span. 

Or  a  dark  dungeon  grave  ! 
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VICTIMS  OP  THE  NEEDLE. 

A  ROMANTIC  SKETCH  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES>  BACHELORS  AND  OTHERS, 


A  POOR  girl  sat  by  her  window  busily  plying  her  needle.  She 
was  doing  some  common  sewing  on  coarse  garments  for  a  large  and 
prosperous  clothing  establishment.  From  where  she  sat,  she 
oenld  look  into  one  of  those  mammoth  iron-works  of  which  there 
•re  many  in  our  State.  As  the  heavy  strokes  rang  out,  at  each 
whirl  of  the  huee  sledge  in  the  hands  of  the  brawny*armed  work- 
man, she  wishea  it  possible  to  change  places  with  him.  That  Ae 
Mnld  not  was  a  reflection  which  almost  made  her  repine,  however 
much  her  faithful  heart  urged  her  to  stitch  away. 

What  a  foolish  girl,  some  will  say,  to  wish  to  wield  that  great 
dedge !  To  raise  its  ponderous  bulk,  requires,  in  those  unaccos- 
tomed  to  the  exercise,  almost  superhuman  might.  The  needed 
strength,  however,  grows  with  daily  toil,  and  new  force  with  more 
ease  comes  to  the  hardy  laborers.  When  the  ten  hours  work  is 
done  his  cheerful  home,  with  comfort  bought  by  the  generous  wages 
which  his  hands  have  earned,  stands  open  to  receive  him,  and  in 
bis  family  circle  his  weary  limbs  amid  refreshing  pleasures  soon 
forget  the  toils  of  the  day.  All  that  is  very  well ;  but  let  us  see 
why  she  would  change  places  with  him. 

Sledges  are  not  the  heaviest  things  to  work  with.  The  common 
needle  is  heavier  by  far  than  the  sledge,  and  harder  in  its  demands 
on  human  strength!  A  ^^number-eight-betweens"  will  sooner  wear 
out  the  energies  of  life,  will  sooner  paralyze  the'arm,  exhaust  the 
vital  functions  of  the  system,  deform  the  members  of  the  human 
frame  and  bring  on  premature  decay  and  death,  by  the  continued 
expenditure  of  effort  required  in  the  ceaseless  toil  it  imposes,  than 
will,  under  corresponding  circumstances,  a  sixteen-pound  sledge. 
Thousands  of  pale,  haggard,  care-worn,  dying  seamstresses  give 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  fact  just  now  stated,  whether  believed 
or  not  by  the  multitude. 

The  needle  is  killing  more  of  the  human  family  than  the  sword. 
ITay,  we  had  almost  said  its  victims  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  sword,  cannon,  gun,  pistol,  powder  and  ball,  siege,  sack  and 
war-camp  together.  Though  it  be  a  little  instrument  it  does  its 
work  of  death  as  effectually  as  the  bayonet,  carbine  or  lance. 
What'multitudes  has  it  not  already  slain — is  it  not  yet  slaying? 

Victims  sacrificed  to  Juggernaut  are  indeed  many,  and  these  we 
pity;  but  the  sacrifices  offered  on  the  point  of  the  needle  are,  to 
say  the  least,  as  vain,  and  perhaps  more  to  be  commisserated,  be- 
cause more  selfish — and  if  anything  more  sinful  too.     These  sac- 
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rifioe  to  Mammon,  and  certainly  ho  is  a  no  moro  benignant  god 
than  other  cruel  idols. 

Semng,  stitching,  toiling,  there  sit  the  yietims  while  their  yerj 
life  is  passing  out  in  its  extreme  tenuity  at  the  point  of  the  needle. 
It  never  stops.  Not  like  other  labor  that  sometimes  finds  rest; 
day  and  night,  almost  in  constant  devotion,  the  dying  Tiothos  o&r 
up  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  In  the  name  of  our  common 
humanity,  what  right  have  the^  to  make  such  sacrifice — or  rather 
what  right  have  A&mmon's  priests  to  demand  it?  To  loll  a  poor 
dependent  widow  in  the  slow,  torturing  inch  by  inch  death,  is  of 
all  murders  the  most  inhuman.  To  cause  a  tender,  helpless  aad 
defenceless  girl  to  commit  a  lingering  suicide  with  a  needle,  ia  a 
emeUy  unknown  to  barbarism,  roor  toiling  millions  nevertheless 
are  continually  immolated  under  the  plea  of  sdf-preservation. 

Low  murmuring  sounds  of  plaintive  discontent  rise  from  the 
aching  hearts  and  through  the  hungry  mouths  and  pale  lips  of  the 
helpl^s  victims  of  the  needle;  and  while  the  stifled  notes  of 
misery  remain  unheeded  by  their  cruel  oppressors,  the  recording 
angel  registers  their  cries.  These,  in  eternity  will  roll  back  in 
aehoing  tones  of  seven  thunders,  resounding  to  the  lowest  hell, 
jfpon  the  ears  of  Mammom  worshippers  who  heard  not  the  entreat- 
iag  moan  while  here  in  life. 

The  invention  of  this  useful  instrument,  the  needle,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  blessing  which  demands  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race ; 
but  the  abuse  of  it  in  turning  it  into  an  instrument  of  torture  aad 
death  deserves  the  reprobfv^tion  of  a  curse.  To  maay  of  God's 
poor  it  has  been  and  yet  continues  to  be,  the  only  means  of  keeping 
death  at  the  door,  where  lie  has  long  been  standing  in  the  image 
of  starvation  knocking  for  admittance.  Instead  of  gaining  for 
them,  by  rigid  economy  and  uninterrupted  diligence,  a  substantial 
competency,  as  in  other  departments  of  labor,  they  can  only 
manage,  by  dint  of  incessant  exertion,  stealing  time  from  required 
rest  and  sleep,  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  comfort  and  health,  for  a 
time  to  keep  body  and  soul  together — for  all  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life. 

Having,' by  their  "killing  wages, *' been  required  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  when  once  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  not 
even  a  pittance  left  of  their  hard  earnings,  death  is  their  only 
hope.  Seven  thousand  seamstresses  in  one  city  alone,  out  of  em- 
ployment, is  a  sad  picture.  Add  to  this  the  many  who  in  the  same 
city  still  barely  have  enough  to  live,  and  then  increase  this  sad 
roll  by  the  multitudes  in  other  cities  equally  destitute — and  the 
heart  of  philanthropy  sickens.  Small  towns  and  the,  country  gen- 
erally may  not  afford  such  sights  as  these — at  least  they  did  not  a 
few  years  ago;  but  they  are  year  by  year  becoming  afflicted  by 
the  same  evil.  How  many  hearts  might  not  sing  the  "Song  of 
tiie  Shirt,''  with -the  deepest  paAos  of  experience! 
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What  is  the  oause  of  this  state  of  wretchedness  and  misery? 
There  must  be  some  assignable  reason;  for  the  Scripture  law  that 
**the  laborer  is  wo»thy  of  his  hire,**  is  as  true  now  as  ever  before. 
Trade  seeks  its  level  and  labor  its  value.  This  is  a  plain  law  in 
political  economy.  If  a  disarangement  ensues,  and  the  natural 
order  be  destroyed,  it  must  therefore  be  owing  to  some  cause  which 
should  be  sought  out  and  removed.  Hard  labor  produces  its  equi- 
valent, and  this  must  be  found  somewhere.  «If  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  laborer,  then  the  profit  has  accrued  to  some  less  deserving  one. 
The  products  of  the  needle  ought  to  pay  as  well  as  equal  toil  and 
expendititre  of  effort  in  other  employments.  It  is  plain,  therefore, . 
where  this  has  not  been  the  case,  there  is  a  wrong  done  the  sewer. 

Looking  for  this  cause,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that,  from 
convenience  of  resort  in  case  of  emergency,  the  symplicity  of  the 
employment,  the  immediate  yield  in  exigencies,  the  small  capital 
stock  in  trade  needed  to  begin  with,  and  many  other  reasons,  there 
are  too  many  persons  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry.  ^  The 
same  energies  expended  in  other  employments,  and  far  less  severely 
taxed  and  strained  would  yield  a  better  reward. 

Then,  the  fault  for  which  many  of  the  needle's  victims  are  them* 
selves  to  be  blamed  is,  that  they  congregate  too  much  in  large 
towns  and  cities.  More  equally  distributed  throughout  the  small 
towns  and  country  would  afford  them  better  wages  from  first  hands, 
and  thereby  they  would  destroy  those  wholesale  monopolies  that 
now  grind  down  the  poor  and  amass  large  fortunes  for  themselves. 
The  city  ie  no  place  for  poor  peopje.  The  poor  get  poorer  and  the 
rich,  by  that  fact,  grow  richer.  Take  an  example:  A  poor  wo- 
man who  sews  for  a  livelihood,  pays,  in  the  city,  four  dollars  and  a 
half  a  fnonth,  or  upwards  of  $50  a  year,  for  the  rent  of  two  small 
rooms  in  a  back  building,  besides  the  highest  market  price  for  all 
she  and  her  family  live  on.  Now  in  the  country,  the  same  conve- 
niences, and  living  would  cost  her  one-haif,  or  over  one-fourth  as 
much,  while  her  wages  at  the  same  time  would,  if  any  thing,  be 
better  and  work  plentier — the  air  purer  and  health  much  improved. 

One's  loss  is,  however,  another's  gain.  Taking  advantage  there- 
fore of  the  misfortunes  growing  out  of  the  fault  just  named,  the 
Shylocks  make  their  money.  Wholesale  and  retail  clothing  stores 
spring  up  and  abound.  We  all  know  how  cheap  clothing  may  bo 
bought  there.  Splendid  establishments  some  of  them  are,  fitted 
nptoo  in  fine  style  and  kept  so  at  great  expense.  Whole  squares 
almost,  in  some  cities,  where  rents  range  the  highest,  arc  taken  up 
by  this  lucrative  business.  Something  much  like  princely  fortunes 
are  acquired  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  These  are 
the  priests  of  Mammon,  sacrificing  human  life,  and  their  own  seeds 
too,  we  fear,  on  the  altar  of  this  pitiless,  heartless,  cruel  god. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  how  is  all  this  expense  met,  when  they 
sell  so  cheap  (especially  when  they  cannot  get  big  profits,)  we 
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need  not  look  far  for  the  answer.  Who  pays  the  fiddler?  Who 
pays  for  the  whistle ?  Of  whom  do  they  make  the  profits?  It 
comes  ont  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor  oppressed  seamstresses, 
whose^  just  dues  the  rewards  of  honest  industry  and  self-sacrificing 
labor,  are  reduced  in  price  as  the  times  grow;  harder,  till,  at  "kill- 
ing wages,"  they  are  ground  down  to  the  starving  or  stealing  point. 
The  gnawings  of  unsatisfied  hunger  there  cramp  their  vitals  and 
the  overtasked  heart  moans  hopelessly  for  relief  that  it  should  not, 
aye,  would  not  need,  if  it  had  been  rewarded  according  to  its 
deserts.  The  hungry  orphan's  fruitless  tears  ought  not  to  have 
been  wept,  and  the  pure  fresh  fountain  from  which  they  started, 
gushed  out  and  trickled  down,  should  not  have  been  disturbed  from 
its  sunny  placidity.  The  widow,  toiling  at  midnight  as  well  as 
through  the  day,  pours  her  plaintive  moans  for  help  into  her 
Father's  ear,  as  she  hears  the  night  winds  howling  around  her 
dreary  home,  and  breaking  through  the  ill-stopped  crevices  in 
mournful  cadences.  No  adequate  reward  is  given  for  her  work, 
and  hence  to  feed  those  other  mouths,  the  needle  still  moves  on, 
till  nature  yields,  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  load. 

Another  class  who  make  the  needle's  victim  sufier,  are  the  proud 
daughters  of  fashion.  If  they  find  their  expenses  growing  enor- 
mously heavy,  the  first  place  they  begin  economy  is  to  rob  their 
milliners  and  seamstresses,  by  forcing  them  to  work  for  less  than  a 
fair  compensation.  Here  again  the  suS'ering  party  must  bear  the 
increase  of  the  burden.  The  profit  and  the  saving  are  forced  out 
of  stern  necessity  and  helpless  distress.  The  suffering  soul  fears 
to  seek  redress  lest  thereby  it  be  made  to  feel  a  double  injury  and 
treasure  up  a  deeper  wo. 

Oh,  there  is  a  God  of  the  helpless,  who  is  a  Crod  of  justice!  He 
is,  according  to  his  promise,  a  friend  and  husband  to  the  widow,  a 
father  and  protector  to  the  orphan,  and  will  avenge  their  wrongs. 
The  bloovi  of  these  dying  victims  has  cried  up  to  heaven,  and  the 
priests  of  Mammon  shall  be  overthrown — though  it  be  too  late  to 
save  many  of  those  who  are  now  devoted  to  the  sacrifice. 

Kind  reader !  when  you  see  any  of  these  victims  suffer,  extend 
a  helping  hand  of  relief,  and  "the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready 
to  perish,"  as  Job  says,  will  be  yours.  Add  not  to  the  weight  of 
the  needle,  already  so  heavy  to  many  hearts.  Soothe  the  pang  of 
anguish,  hear  the  plaintive  suppliant  cries,  give  color  to  the  pallid 
cheek,  send  pleasure  to  the  desolate  home  and  cold  hearth  and 
bare  table  and  scanty  bed;  and  the  sobs  and  suppresse.d  groans  of 
the  needle's  victims  will  be  known  no  more,  the  rayless  hope  will 
be  lit  up  with  joy,  and  the  beams  of  peace  will  take  the  place  of 
distress  and  sorrow.  They  that  labor  with  the  heart-piercing 
needle  are  as  worthy  of  their  hire  as  they  who  wield  the  sledge. 
They  should  not  be  defrauded  of  their  hard-earned  and  just  dues. 
Hear,  then,  th^  plea  of  the  Victims  of  the  Needle. 
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"I  OWE  NO  MAN  A  DOLLAR." 

BT  CHAKUS  P.  8SIEA8. 

Oh,  do  not  envy,  my  own  dear  wife, 
The  wealth  of  our  next-door  neighbor, 

But  bid  me  still  to  be  stout  of  heart 
And  cheerfully  follow  my  labor; 

You  must  know,  the  last  of  those  little  debts 
That  have  been  our  lingering  sorrow, 

Is  paid  this  night !  so  we'll  both  go  forth 
And  shake  hands  with  the  world  to-morrow  I 
Oh,  the  debtor  is  but  a  shame-faced  dog 

With  the  creditor's  name  on  his  collar ; 
While  I  am  a  king,  and  you  are  a  queen. 
For  we  owe  no  man  dollar ! 

Our  neighbor  you  saw  In  his  coach  to-day, 

With  his  wife  and  his  flaunting  daughter, 
While  we  sat  down  to  our  cheerless  board 

To  a  crust  and  a  cup  of  water. 
I  saw  that  a  tear-drop  stood  in  your  eye, 

Though  you  tried  your  best  to  conceal  it ; 
I  know  that  the  contrast  reached  your  heart. 

And  you  could  not  help  but  feel  it ; 

But  knowing  now  that  our  scanty  fare 
Has  freed  my  neok  from  the  collar, 

You'll  join  my  laugh  and  help  me  shout 
That  we  owe  no  man  a  dollar  1 

This  neighbor,  whose  show  has  dazzled  your  eyes, 

In  fact  is  a  wretched  debtor ; 
I  pity  him  oft,  from  my  very  heart, 

And  I  wish  that  his  lot  was  better. 
Why  ho  is  the  veriest  slave  alive  ; 

For  his  dasliing  wife  and  daughter 
Will  live  in  style  though  ruin  should  come — 

So  ho  goes  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ; 

But  he  feels  it  the  tighter  every  day, 
That  terrible  debtor's  collar ! 

Oh,  what  would  he  give  could  he  say  with  ua 
That  he  owed  no  man  a  dollar  I 

.  You  Roem  amazed,  but  I'll  tell  you  more. 
Within  two  hours  I  met  him, 
Sneaking  along  with  a  frightened  air. 

As  if  a  fiend  had  beset  him. 
Yet  he  fled  from  a  very  worthy  man, 

Whom  I  met  with  the  greatest  peaaure  ; 
Whom  I  called  by  name  and  foro^  to  stop, 
Though  he  said  he  was  not  at  leisure. 
He  held  my  LAST  NOTE !  so  I  held  him  fast 
Till  he  freed  my  neck  from  the  collar ; 

Then  I  shook  his  hand  aa  I  proudly  said, 
"  Now  I  owe  no  man  a  dollar  I" 

Ah !  now  you  smile,  for  you  feel  the  force 

Of  the  truths  I've  been  repeating ; 
I  knew  that  a  downright  honest  heart 

In  that  gentle  breast  was  beating ! 
To-morrow  I'll  rise  with  a  giant's  strength 

To  follow  my  daily  labor ; 
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Baft  ete  we  sleep,  let  ns  huBibly  praj 
For  our  wretched  next-door  neighbor, 
And  well  pray  for  the  time  when  all  shall  be  free 

From  the  weight  of  the  debtor's  collar ; 
When  the  poorest  will  Ufti  his  voice  and  cry, 

"  Now  I  owe  no  man  a  dollar !" 


C,HRIST  OUR  PATTERN. 

BT  X.  T.  Z. 

It  is  ascmmed  in  the  following  sketch  that  the  generous  reader 
Binoerely  admires  the  excellent  character  of  our  Lord  and  feels 
anxioQsly  concerned  to  be  like  Him  in  so  far  as  snch  resemblance 
is  attainable  by  poor  erring  mortals.  Having  his  assent  to  this 
charitable  asstunption,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  as  briefly  as  possible 
a  few  of  the  leading  traits  in  the  Redeemer's  character^  which  it 
is  onr  duty  and  pririlege  to  imitate. 

In  seeking  a  starting  point  for  our  sketch,  we  are  not  left  to 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  Savionr  has  himself  indicated  the 
coorse  which  we  are  to  pursue.  He  says  very  beautifully:  "Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart." 

Here  we  have  a  few  important  traits  in  the  character  of  Christ 

fiven  us.  They  are  contained  in  the  words  "meek  and  lowly  in 
eart/'  and  in  these  respects  we  are  evidently  to  imitate  him  as 
mtimated  in  the  preface:  "Take  my  yoke  upon  ^you,  and  learn 
of  me." 

Meekness,  according. to  Webster,  signifies  "softness  of  temper, 
mildness,  gentleness,  forbearance  under  injuries  and  provocations." 
It  is  in  some  sense  a  gift  of  nature  or  a  peculiar  natural  character- 
istic ;  but  then  it  is  only  in  connection  with  divine  grace  that  it 
acquires  its  fall  perfection  and  beauty.  "Lowly  in  heart"  proper^ 
signifies  humility,  or  freedom  from  pride  and  a  haughty  spirit.  It 
belongs  more  exclusively  to  the  Christian  man.  In  its  very  nature 
and  essence  it  *  is  moral  and  religious,  and  accordingly  is  never 
found  in  the  impenitent.  These  two  virtues  are  very  properly 
linked  together  here,  inasmuch  as  they  both  rest  on  the  same 
general  basis,  and  in  Christ  are  necessarily  found  in  close  connec- 
tion. So  also  more  or  less  in  every  believer  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  grace  enjoyed. 

Sweetness  of  temper  is  important  in  many  respects — ^being  ex- 
cellent and  praiseworthy  in  its  own  nature  and  for  its  own  sake, 
and  also  greatly  conducive  to  human  happiness  in  general.  Nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  life  and  character 
of  an  individual  as  a  "meek  and  quiet  spirit.''  Hence  the  Ajpostle 
Peter  commends  it  so  highly,  and  urges  the  cultivation  of  this 
grace,  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  femi^e  character* 
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** Whose  adorning,*'  says  lie,  "let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning 
of  plaiting  of  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  patting  on  of 
apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  even  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price."      i 

In  this  exquisite  description  of  Christian  character,  the  inspired 
penman  represents  "a  meek  and  quiet  spirit'*  to  be  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  female  sex,  in  the  light  and  beauty  of  which  all  other 
graces  find  their  perfection.  Nor  is  it  less  becoming  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  sterner  sex.  They  too  appear  to  better  advantage, 
and  reflect  in  greater  power  and  brilliancy  the  glory  of  the  divine 
image  in  the  light  and  power  of  this  grace.  Meekness  and  hu- 
mility should  be  earnestly  sought  after  by  all  and  esteemed  above 
pearls.  Especially  should  the  young — both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
— seek  to  possess  these  chief  ornaments  of  the  Christian  character. 
17othing  would  conduce  so  much  to  render  them  amiable  and  re- 
spected. It  would  win  them  friends  at  home  and  abroad  and  pro- 
cure them  an  introduction  to  the  very  best  society. 

And  then,  too,  "how  like  unto  their  Saviour  would  the  young  and 
beautiful  appear  if  "meek  and  lowly  in  heart,'*  they  were  found 
walking  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  of  piety ! 

But  likewise  in  its  relation  to  the  world  at  large  is  such  a  char- 
acter of  the  utmost  importance.  Whoever  can  go  forth  "meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,"  will  avoid  a  thousand  snares  and  temptations. 
Asperity  of  temper  and  pride  of  heart  are  the  fruitful  sources  of. 
difficulty  in  the  intercourse  of  men  and  women,  whereas  the  oppo- 
site qualities  are  always  sure  of  winning  the  heairts  and  aflfections 
of  associates.  They  secure  respectability  and  success  for  the  pos- 
sessor, and  render  his  pilgrimage  through  life  agreeable  and  plea- 
sant They  who  are  "meek  and  lowly  in  heart"  enjoy  the  peculiar 
favor  of  God  and  are  "blessed.'^  Heaven  smiles  upon  their  under- 
takings, and  the  work  of  their  hands  is  established.  Such  is  the 
universal  experience  of  men.  Felicity  is  the  certain  lot  of  the 
righteous;  for  "God  has  respect  unto  the  lowly,"  and  strews  their 

Pathway  with  flowers  of  various  hue.  "The  meek  will  He  teach 
is  way,*^  says  the  Psalmist,  and  surely  no  one  could  well  be  a 
more  competent  judge.  His  dwn  abundant  success  in  life  and  his 
various  fortunes  were  doubtless  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
this  cause.  From  all  we  know  of  him  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  very  excellent  and  amiable  spirit,  sincerely  pious  and 
devoted — "a  man  after  God's  own  heart." 

How  touchingly  beautiful  is  the  example  of  friendship  between 
David  and  Jonathan;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  virtues  referred  to  formed  the  basis  of  this  exquisite  picture. 
Both  of  them  seem  to  have  been  eminently  characterized  by  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  an  uninterrupted  exercise 
of  genuine  afi'eption ! 
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In  the  life  and  character  of  the  Redeemer  these  virtues  appeared 
in  their  highest  and  most  perfect  form.  He  was  perfectly  free  from 
all  vain  ostentation  and  pride.  In  his  own  expressive  language,  he 
was  "meek  and  lowly  in  heart/*  and  therefore  invites  men  affec- 
tionately to  come  and  learn  of  him.  Without  these  graces  he  . 
would  not  have  been,  as  he  claimed  to  be,  "  the  Son  of  Man" — the 
highest  and  fullest  embodiment  of  human  excellence.  All  that  is 
beautiful  in  man,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  was  found  in  full 
perfection  and  most  sweetly  blended  in  the  character  of  Jesus  of 
Kazareth.  He  was  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  one 
altogether  lovely!  This  highest  and  holiest  one  among  the  sons  of 
men  we  are  called  to  imitate,  when  it  is  said,  "Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart." 

And  now,  shall  the  Redeemer's  voice  and  example  be  heeded? 
And  shall  the  path,  once  trodden  by  his  own  feet,  illustrious  by 
bis  superior  excellency,  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  and  tears  <^ 
the  Son  of  God,  be  trodden  by  us?  Or  shall  we  refuse  obedience 
to  that  voice  which,  io  the  days  of  his  flesh,  subdued  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  calmed  the  angry  surges  of  the  deep,  broke  the 
power  of  disease,  and  allured  by  its  exquisite  sweetness  and  grace 
the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low?  Shall 
we  disregard  the  power  of  that  life  which  imparted  grace  and 
beauty  to  all  who  came  within  the  magic  circle  of  its  influence? 

Certainly  such  should  not  be  the  case!  Our  hearts  ought  to  be 
allured  by  the  sweet  music  of  a  Saviour's  voice,  aifd  our  feet  ought 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  adorable  Redeemer.  His  doctrine, 
life,  bloody  sweat,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  all  should  lead  us  to  exclaim  with 
the  sainted  Paul:  "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
onto  me  and  I  unto  the  world." 


TIME. 


TiMB  to  me  this  truth  hath  taught, 
(Tifl  a  truth  that's  worth  revealing,) 

More  olTend  for  want  of  thought, 
Than  from  any  want  of  feeling. 

If  advice  we  would  convey, 

There's  a  time  we  should  convey  it — 
If  we've  but  a  word  to  say. 

There's  a  time  in  which  to  say  it. 

Oft  unknowingly  the  tongue 
Touches  on  a  chord  so  aching, 

That  a  word  or  accent  wrong 
Pains  the  heart  almost  to  breaking. 


Many  a  tear  of  wounded  pride, 
Many  a  fault  of  human  blindness, 

Has  been  soothed  or  turned  aside, 
By  a  quiet  voice  of  kindness. 

Many  a  beauteous  flower  decays, 
Though  we  tend  it  e'er  so  much  ; 

Something  secret  in  it  preys, 
Which  no  human  aid  can  touch. 

So  in  many  a  lovely  breast 

Lies  some  canker-grief  concealed, 
That  if  touched  is  more  oppressed, 

Left  unto  itself  is  healed  I 
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DESPAIR  OF  SALVATION. 

Thb  Rey.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  relates  that  about  one  hundred  years 
ago,  a  certain  worthy  widow  was  very  much  distressed  upon  hear- 
ing a  sermon  on  Election.  She  would  not  be  comforted.  Her 
mind  and  body  wasted  away  by  melancholy  as  under  the  power  of 
a  fell  disease.  Neither  physicians,  nor  ministers,  nor  friends  could 
do  aught  with  her  to  restore  her  health,  or  cause  her  to  hope.  She 
earnestly  persisted  that  she  was  not  one  of  the  elect,  and  conee* 
quently  was  lost  forever ! 

At  length  an  aged,  very  sensible,  and  wealthy  elder  heard  of 
her  case.  He  bethought  himself,  took,  in  a  small  bag,  one  hun- 
dred pistoles  (Spanish  gold  coin,)  and  called  to  see  her.  He  ad- 
dressed her  thus : 

^^  Madam,  I  have  heard  that  you  have  no  part  or  interest  in 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  that  you  are  damned !  Is 
this  so?" 

She  answered,  in  deep  wo,  "Yes,  it  is  so." 

He  told  her  that  he  had  examined  the  scripture  with  much  care, 
and  that  he  found  there  was  not  one  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
hope  of  eternal  life.  True,  he  did  not  find  her  last  name  recorded 
there,  but  he  did  find  her  first  name,  Mary,  and  that  among  sin- 
ners who  had  been  saved  by  Christ. 

She  referred  again  to  her  own  feelings,  and  declared  with  terror 
that  all  was  dark  in  her  soul. 

He  assured  her  again  that  the  deep  sorrow  of  soul  for  sin  which 
God  graciously  permitted  penitent  sinners  to  experience  was  de- 
signed to  prepare  them  for  Christ  and  grace,  and  not  to  drive  them 
into  despair.     These  were  the  Father's  drawings. 

She  answered  him  with  new  objections,  and  persisted  that  she 
was  lost!  lost!     He  then  said  to  her: 

"Well,  madam,  I  will  not  dispute  with  you,  but  have  only  one 
request  to  make  of  you,  pamely  this :  Since  you  cannot  believe, 
and  do  not  surely  know  whether  you  have  an  interest  in  Christ,  but 
know  that  you  are  lost,  sell  me  now  your  right  and  interest  in 
Christ  Jesus !  Here  are  one  hundred  pistoles.  I  will  risk  it,  for 
I  know  you  have  an  interest  in  Him,  since  I  have  read  it  in  his 
word.  Take  the  money ;  it  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  lost  hope." 

"Oh,  God  forbid!"  she  exclaimed,  "how  can  I  sell  my  part  in 
Christ  and  his  salvation.  That  be  far  from  me^  If  there  is  yet 
any  hope,  it  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  else.  If  you  could  offer 
me  the  whole  world,  I  would  not  sell  my  part  in  Christ.  May  Gk>d 
graciously  preserve  me  from  this !" 

This  brought  her  at  once  to  herself  again.  She  began  to  search 
carefully  in  the  Scriptures,  believed  its  promises,  and  received 
grace  and  peace  in  believing. — ^BniTOB. 
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THE  TREES   OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  Ill— THB  JUNIPER. TRBB. 

BT  THB  BfilTOB. 

"  With  Bticks  of  juniper, 
Eaise  the  black  spright  that  bams  not  with  the  fire." — Bp.  Hall. 

Thb  Juniper  is  a  well-kaown  evergreen  tree  of  thb  eedar  family, 
ItB  Hebrew  name  is  Rothbm.  It  is  three  tiiaea  referred  to  ia  the 
Bible. 

It  grows  in  the  midst  of  burning  deserts,  and  never  beoomet 
large ;  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  shrub  than  a  tree.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  East,  and  is  also  known  in  our  own  country.  The  only 
firuit  it  bears  is  small  berries,  which  are  frequently  used  to  giv9  m 
aertain  flavor  to  liquors. 

The  wood  ef  the  juniper  is  the  very  best  to  burn  into  charcoal^ 
which  has  the  property  and  power  of  giving  out  a  very  great 
quantity  of  heat  and  of  retaining  it  for  a  remarkably  long  time* 
<*The  camel  is  very  fond  of  its  leaves/'  says  Pazton,  ^^although 
they  frequently  affect  him  with  pains  in  his  bowels;  and  under  ita 
ihade  the  wolf  so  commonly  lurks,  that  it  has  become  a  proverb 
among  the  Arabs,  ^The  wolf  is  near  the  gadha.' '' 

The  twigs  of  the  juniper  are  very  tough,  pliable  and  tenacious^ 
and  have  been  plaited  into  baskets.'  From  this  property  the  tree 
lias  received  its  name  rothenij  from  the  verb  rathamj  which  means 
io  bind,  or  to  tie— -the  twigs  serving  the  same  purpose  as  stringa 
or  cords. 

Its  name  in  English  is  derived  from  junior^  which  means  younger, 
and  parere^  to  bring  forth.  It  is  so  called,  says  Minshew,  '^  be* 
eause  as  his  first  berries  be  ripe,  it  bringeth  forth  younger  and 
junior  berries  to  them.'' 

The  first  reference  to  this  tree  in  the  Bible  is  in  1  Kings  19, 
where  Elijah  is  forced  to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  wrath  of  Jezebel^ 
the  wicked  wife  of  the  wickjd  King  Ahab.  Of  Elijah  it  is  said: 
^^He  himself  went  a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  came 
and  sat  down  under  a  juniper-tree:  and  requested  for  himself  that 
he  might  die :  and  said.  It  is  enough ;  now,  0  Lord,  take  away  my 
life;  For  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.  And  as  he  lay  and 
alept  under  a  juniper-tree,  behold,  then  an  angel  touched  him,  and 
iaid  unto  him.  Arise  and  eat." 

The  mention  of  this  tree,  as  located  in  the  wilderness,  is  very 
natural;  for  that  is  its  favorite  place,  and  there  it  flourishes  most. 
The  learned  have  speculated  considerably  as  to  the  reason  which 
mduced  the  prophet  to  choose  a  juniper-tree  for  his  place  of  rest^ 
especially  as  it  is  but  small,  and  must  afford,  it  is  thought,  but  % 
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Tery  imperfect  shelter  and  shade.    Besides  this,  moreover,  it  was  a 

{eneral  belief  among  the  ^ancientQ  that  its  shade  was  noxious  and 
nrtfnl  to  health.     Thais  Virgil— 

*'  SoUt  esse  gravis  oantaatiVus  umbra ; 
J'tfniperi  gravis  mnbra.*' 

Grotius  thinks  that  the  prophet  chose  the  shadow  of  this  tree^in 
a  desperate  and  snicidsl  spirit,  being  weary  of  his  lile  he  cared  not 
for  his  health,  bat  courted  death  from  the  poisonous  shadow  of  this 
tree*  It  is,  however,  now  well  known  that  this  idea  of  death  loi- 
lering  under  the  juniper-tree  is  but  an  Extern  fkncy ;  and  bemderi 
ihis  we  are  not  warranted  in  attributing  such  a  spirit  to  thia  frtu 
t0kA  devoted  prophet. 

Another  of  the  learned  supposes  just  the  opposite  of  this.  H« 
tfmks  the  prophet  sought  the  juniper-tree  with  the  desire  of  thw 
laore  eflfectually  preserving  his  health;  **the  shade  of  it  being,  t/ch 
wording  to  him,  a  protection  from  serpents;  and  alleges  that  it  ww 
die  custom  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  world,  to  guard  them- 
ielves  by  such  precautiene  against  the  bite  of  these  venoneiur 
ytptiles/'  This  is  equally  visionary.  It  has  been  well  remarked^ 
i/tm%  tlie  glowing  embers  of  juniper  wood,  and  not  the  shade  of  ther 
Mving  tree,  have  the  power  of  driving  away  serpents. 

The  true  reason  will  very  naturally  suggest  itself.  The  prophel^ 
was  traveling,  hungry  and  weak,  im  ^^the  wilderness,"'  the  ve^y 
l^ace  where  the  juniper  loves  to  grow,  and  where  few  other  trees 
•re  likelv  to  be  found;  at  length  he  is  ready  to>  fkll  from  exhale* 
^n,  and  being  near  one  of  these  trees,  which  f^om  its  thick  top 
idTords  a  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  piereing  sun,  he  sinke  undei^ 
its  branches,  and  soon  slumbers  in  its  cool  and  refreshing  shade. 

The  scene  is  a  touching  one.  Though  in  a  wildemese,  lonely 
•od  sad,  in  flight  fh>m  the  cruel  wrath  of  those  who  scfught  his  lifOf 
&e  finds  shelter,  repose,  and  refreshing  sleep.  He  fincte  not  only 
surcease  from  sorrow  in  sleep,  but  enjoys  the  visit  of  an  ange^ 
bringing  him  food,  and  drink,  ana  words  of  encouragement  and 
«omK>rt.  The  desert  is  more  friendly  to  him  than  is  the  face  of 
Sian;  and — 

"  Gtod  is  ever  present,  ever  felt 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  oiiy  fall ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  most  be  joj.'* 

,  The  juniper-tree  is  also  referred  to  in  Job  SO.  He  says  that 
Ae  poor  in  former  time  were  driven  into  such  extremes  of  aistrest 
by  "want  and  famine,"  that  "fleeing  into  the  wilderness  desolate 
and  waste"  they  "cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper-roots 
Ibr  their  meat."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  roots  of  this  tre* 
have  any  peculiar  adaptation  to  being  used  as  fbod.  This  tree  is 
evidently  only  mentioned  because  It  is  the  tree  most  commonly 
fbnnd  in  very  waste  and  desolate  places  in  the  wilderness. 
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It  lifts  beeB  BO  imoommoB  thing  for  persons,  in  extreme  oases  of 
&inine  and  want,  to  subsist  on  the  shoots,  bark,  leaves,  buds,  and 
roots  of  trees.  ^'Thns,  for  instance,  Herodotus  informs  us,  that 
irfaea  the  rooted  army  of  Xerxes  was  fleeing  from  Greece,  such  of 
them  as  could  not  meet  with  better  provision,  were  compelled  by 
hoBffer  to  eat  the  bark  and  leaves,  which  they  stripped  off  aU 
kin&  of  trees.  The  hungry  Laplanders  devour  the  tops  and  bark 
of  the  pine;  and  even  in  Sweaen  the  poor  in  many  places  are 
obliged  t9  grind  the  bark  of  birch-trees  to  mix  with  their  com,  to 
make  bread  in  unfavorable  seasons."  It  is  well  known,  also,  that 
hermits  have,  in  a  spirit  of  voluntary  poverty,  fled  often  into  deep 
deserts,  and  lived,  to  a  great  extent,  on  roots,  buds  and  wild  veg- 
etables. Such  instances  abundantly  illustrate  the  allusion  of  Job 
to  those  ^^  solitary"  ones,  who  in  the  wilderness  had  only  ^^juniper- 
roots  for  their  meat." 

The  psalmist,  speaking  of  the  ^' false  tongues"  of  his  enemies. 
says  they  are  like  '*  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty,  with  coals  of 
jturiper."  Ps.  120.  The  appropriateness  of  this  allusion  will  at 
ones  be  understood,  when  we  remember  that  juniper  wood,  like 
fine  or  cedar,  abounds  with  oil  or  pitch,  which  causes  a  most  ve- 
hement flame.  In  addition  to  this,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  ai^ 
has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  coals  of  juniper  have  the 
power  of  giving  forth  a  great  amount  of  heat,  and  also  retain  the 
nre  for  a  very  long  time.  How  strikingly  does  all  this  set  forth  the 
tongue  of  slander.  How  fiercely  it  burns.  How  hot,  keen,  and 
burninff  is  its  breath!  For  what  a  length  of  time  does  it  retain 
its  fire! 

The  Apostle  James  uses  a  similar  figure  when  lie  speaks  of  an 
evil  tongue:  ^^ Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth. 
And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity.  It  setteth  on  fire 
the  course  of  nature;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell!"  Not  only  in 
the  hearts  of  the  slanderous  themselves,  but  also  upon  them  that 
receive  the  wounds  of  its  arrows,  does  malice  burn  like  ^^  coals  of 
juniper!" 

Let  the  juniper-tree  remind  the  reader  of  Ood*s  kind  protection 
of  his  forsaken  and  {>erseCQted  chttdren,  as  it  once  threw  its 
friendly  shadow  over  the  sad  and  dejected  Elijah,  and  became  to 
him  the  scene  of  the  most  blesse<l  manifestations  of  heavenly  care 
and  love. 

Let  it  bring  to  our  mind  also  the  sad  condition  of  the  poor;  not 
forgetting,  while  we  sit  at  loaded  tables,  that  often  have  the  chil- 
dren of  want  fed  upoii  juniper-roots !  May  this  thought  make  us 
thankful  to  Ood  for  our  mercies,  and  more  charitable  to  the  poor 
whom  ^*we  have  always  with  us." 

Let  ns  also  learn  from  tMs  tree  the  truly  hellish  nature  of  malit^e 
and  slander.     He  who  carties^  a  fire  of  juniper  coals  in  his  besoAi 
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cannot  but  be  miserable,  and  he  who  builds  such  a  fire  upon  the. 
heads  of  others  must  be  a  true  child  of  Satan. 
.  Learning  these  things,  the  tree  shall  not  have  grown'  in  vain; ' 
nor  shall  the  Bible  in  vain  have  alluded  to  it;  nor  yet  shall  The' 
Guardian  in  vain  have  directed  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  this 
Tree  of  the  Bible. 


WHERE  COEK  COMBS  FJEIOM. 

Cork  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  bark  of  evergreen  oak, 

S rowing  principally  in  Spain,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
[editerranean ;  in  English  gardens  it  is  only  a  curiosity.  When 
Bibout  fifteen  years  old,  the  bark  has  attained  a 
ility  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  after 
ler  growth  of  eight  years  produces  a  second  cropj. 
rvals,  for  even  ten  or  twelve  crops.  The  bark  10 
5  tree  in  pieces  two  inches  in  thickness,  of  con- 
and  of  such  width  as  to  retain  the  curved  form  of 
t  has  been  stripped.  The  bark  pealer  or  cutter 
le  bark  with  a  knife,  perpendicularly  from  the  top 
he  bottom ;  he  makes  another  incision  parallel  to 
[stance  from  the  former,  and  two  shorter  horizontal 
and  bottom.  For  stripping  off  the  piece  thus 
a  kind  of  knife  with  two  handles  and  a  curved 
blade.  Sometimes,  after  the  cuts  have  been  made,  he  leaves  the  tree 
|<)ff  the  bark  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  vegetation 
trunk.  The  detached  pieces  are  soaked  in  water  and 
over  a  fire  when  nearly  dry ;  thev  are,  in  fact,  scorched 
both  sides,  and  acquire  a  somewhat  more  compact  tex- 
lis  scorching.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  curvature,  and 
?m  fiat,  they  are  pressed  down  with  weights  while  yet  hot. 


BB  CONTENT. 
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Thikos  are  transient  here  below, 
Jojs  inoessant  come  and  go, 
Fleaaoree  here  are  all,  we  know. 
Mixed  with  wo. 

Still  each  season  kindly  brings 
With  it  bitter  sweetest  things, 
Man/  a  bird,  with  drooping  wings, 
Sweetljr  sings ! 


Glad  the  limpid  waters  flow 
In  their  chaimels  meek  and  low, 
Nor  a  plaintive  feeling  show 
As  they  go. 

bo,  too,  speak  in  notes  of  love 
Voioes  from  the  field  and  grove, 
And  the  stanj  hosts  above 

As  the/  rove. 
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INFLUENCE  OP  THE  DEAD  UPON  THE  LIVING. 

St  IHB  ZDITOft. 

'^  He  being  dead  jel  speaketh/'-^HsB.  xi.  4. 

What  relation  do  the  living  sustain  to  the  dead?  This  is  no 
idle  question;  nor  has  the  human  mind  been  unconcerned  in  regard 
to  it;  nor  yet  has  the  sacred  scripture  left  the  question  unnoticed. 

Men  have  ever  been  prone  to  fall  into  two  extremes  of  error  on 
this  point;  they  have  either  made  too  much  or  too  little  of  the 
relation  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Of  old  already  God  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  law  against 
necromancy — the  holding  of  forbidden  communion  with  the  dead 
— ^turning  away  from  those  revelations  which  He  gave  by  inspira- 
tion of  the  living,  to  seek  knowledge  of  future  events  from  the 
spirits  of  the  dead; 

All  acquainted  with  history  know  how  extensively  this  forbidden 
wisdom  has  been  sought  after  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nation?. 
It  has  of  late  been  revived  "wonderfully  in  our  own  country. 
Sweedenborg,  as  is  well  known,  professed  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  dead. 

It  is  known  also  that  in  a  portion  of  thfe  Christian  church  in  former 
ages,  and  perhaps  it  is  so  stilly'^reverence  was  paid  to  the  dead,  and 
assistance  sought  and  expected  from  them,  to  an  extent  not  war- 
ranted by  scripture. 

On  the  other  extreme  men  have  erred  by  entirely  sundering  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  denying  all  fellowship  and  sympathy 
between  them. 

Some,  like  the  Saducees,  have  denied  the  very  existence  of 
buman  spirits  after  this  life.  Others,  though  they  have  believed 
in  the  continued  existence  of  the  dead,  have  denied  that  their 
existence  in  any  way  concerns  or  influences  us.  They  have  thus 
supposed  the  dead  and  the  living  separated  by  a  cold  and  impassa- 
ble wall  of  partition,  over  which  no  cares,  sympathies,  interests, 
affections,  or  influences  can  pafis. 

These  ideas  are  both  false.  They  are  also  both  evil  in  their 
tendency  and  influence.  The  first  leads  to  superstition  and  idola- 
try; the  second  leads  to  unbelief. 

The  scriptures  teach,  and  the  church  has  always  believed,  that 
there  is  a  very  intimate  ^nd  solemn  relation  existing  between  the 
living  and  the  dead — especially  between  saints  living  and  saints 
departed.  This  the  church  has  embodied  in  the  article  of  the 
Creed:  "I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints;**  which  article  was 
always  made  to  include  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  deep  and  extensive  hold  which  this  idea  has  had  upon  m*en 
is  beautifully  exhibited  and  preserved  by  many  customs  and  usages. 
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It  was  this  which  led  the  Jews  to  embalm  the  bodies  of  their  dead. 
It  was  this  which  led  the  early  Ohriatiaas  to  b«ry  dieir  dead 
«roiind  their  churches,  that  they  mi^ht  still  be  with  the  coogregi^ 
tion  of  the  living,  and  that  the  voice  of  their  prayers  and  son|pi 
might  float,  as  a  breath  of  life,  and  love,  and  hope,  over  their 
graves.  It  was  this  which  led  them  to  celebrate  the  holy  oom- 
munion  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  upon  their  craves  on  the  anniversarjr 
of  their  death,  in  token  of  their  firm  &ith  in  a  continued  com- 
munion  with  them.  This  feeling  also  it  was  that  led  to  the  plant- 
iBg  of  evergreens  and  flowers  upon  their  graves — the  evergreen 
was  to  show  that  the  life  beneath  lived  on  through  the  winter  of 
the  grave — the  flowers  were  to  show  that  the  fragrance  of  their 
love  and  goodness  is  still  preserved. 

In  different  ways,  but  still  in  the  same  spirit,  do  the  living  still 
show  their  belief  in  their  continued  union  with  the  dead.  Their 
deep  sense  that  respect  is  due  to  the  lifeless  bpdy;  their  desire  to 
bestow  affectionate  attentions  upon  it;  their  pious  preservation  of 
various  memorials  of  the  departed;  their  desire  to  ornament  the 
shroud,  the  coffin,  and  the  grave;  the  lonely  delight  they  find  kk 
visiting'  their  resting-places  alone ;  all  this  shows  that  we  feel  the 
dead  still  to  be  our  dead.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  still  influence  us.  Being  dead  they  still 
speak  to  us,  still  move  us;  influence  us.  They  speak  to  us,  though 
it  be  but  as  in  a  soft  whisper,  and  that  through  our  own  instinc- 
tive feelings  and  affections.  They  hold  a  strong  though  silent 
power  over  us,  which  induces  us  to  do  many  things  on  their  account 
for  their  sakes,  and  by  their  influence. 

Following  now  this  train  of  thought,  I  desire  to  speak  of  the 
influence  of  the  dead  upon  the  living.  We  say  the  influence  of  the 
dead  upon  us,  not  our  influence  upon  them.  Although  the  verjr 
idea  of  communion  implies  that  it  be  mutual,  yet  their  influence 
upon  us  is  set  forth  more  prominently  than  our  influence  upon.thenu 

This  may  seem  strange.  They  are  the  dead  and  we  the  living— 
80  we  say  and  think — and  yet  their  influence  upon  us  is  to  b0 
greater  than  ours  upon  them. 

But  let  us  reflect.  They  are  the  living — they  are  in  advance  of 
OS — they  are  the  higher — they  are  nearer  the  seat  of  all  power 
and  grace.  They  have  emphatically  entered  into  life,  while  wd 
are  only  struggling  in  the  faint  dawn. 

As  in  the  natural  world  heaven  above  Is  greater  than  the  eartl^ 
so  the  higher  world  of  spirits  is  the  home  of  the  greatest  poweiv 
and  of  the  most  controling  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  agreeable 
to  the  divine  order  that  the  higher  and  greater,  shall  be  over  the 
lower  and  lesser. 

•Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  dead  upon  the 
living.  We  can  see  how  largely  the  dead  influence  the  living  whea 
we  reflect  that  the  effects  of  their  acts  are  still  working  on  in  the 
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Yorld  after  they  are^ene.  What  they  have  done  is  not  buried  witk 
ihem.  The  amii  the  heart,  the  brain  whioh  labored  are  indeed  «| 
reet  in  the  grave;  but  not  so  what  that  hand  wrooght,  what  that 
heart  devised,  and  what  that  brain  ripened. 

The  fountain  which  a  man  has  opened  through  the  rock  flows  for 
aces,  and  thousands  drink  at  it,  and  bless  the  hand  that  opened  iU 
xne  tree  which  a  man  has  planted  spreads  its  shadow  and  shakef 
its  fruit  over  generations  after  he  is  dead.  The  sowman  goes  forth 
to  sow,  and  when  the  seed  is  cast  into  the  earth  he  also  sinki 
beneath  its  surface;  but  that  does  not  hinder  the  coming  of  tht 
harvest — upon  the  hills  around  his  tomb  wave  the  golden  fields ! 

Shall  this  which  he  does  for  earth  and  the  body  live  and  work 
on  after  he  is  dead;  and  shall  not  that  which  he  does  for  souls,  for 
the  church,  for  heaven,  not  much  more  do  likewise. 

The  word  he  spoke  to  a  friend,  to  a  Sabbath-school  class,  was 
not  that  also  a  seed  that  has  not  yet  run  its  full  course  of  increase Y 
The  impression  made  upon  some  mind  and  heart,  is  not  that  a 
fountain  opened  that  is  not  yet  done  flowing.  The  confidence^ 
courage,  and  zeal,  which  a  pious,  consistent,  and  earnest  life  has 
inspired  in  the  bosom  of  another  is  not  that  the  beginning  of 
andless  results  ?  Every  act  of  the  dead  that  made  the  least  im* 
pression — and  all  acts  do — lives  on  in  the  earth  forever. 

The  effects  of  acts  may  disappear,  but  are  never  lost.  Th0 
amall  dew-drop  that  hangs  upon  the  blade  may  vanish  from  view^ 
but  it  is  not  annihilated.  It  has  only  changed  its  form.  In  a  still 
smaller  form,  and  too  subtle  for  our  sight,  it  has  been  carried 
through  the  air,  and  in  some  other  combination  it  has  refreshed  a 
drooping  blade,  or  cooled  the  burning  lips  of  beast  or  man. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  smallest  acts  of  man.  It  may  be  lost  in 
the  current, of  a  larger  series  of  influence;  but  it  cannot  be  anni- 
hilated. Its  part  and  power  will  be  found  working  amid  the 
results  of  the  ages  to  oome.     Able  still  speaketh ! 

The  widow's  mite  has  not  yet  completed  its  history — it  has  not 
raly  wrought  itself,  but  it  has  by  its  example,  moved  not  only 
mites  but  millions  toward  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  Who  wiU 
trace  out  and  record  all  the  impressions  which  that  little  act  of 
lelf-love  has  made  upon  human  hearts  since  she  rests  with  God* 
Oh,  how  often  has  the  man  of  abundance  stood  quaking  with  the 
•tings  of  conscience,  before  the  open  treasury  of  the  Lord,  think- 
ing how  little  it  would  do  to  give,  while  before  him  he  saw  faU 
from  the  open  hand  of  the  widow  ^^all  her  living.'*  Fear  caiM 
upon  him,  and  he  reached  deeper,  and  gave  double  what  he  had  aft 
first  thought,  for  fear  that  sho  who  met  him  at  the  treasury  would 
meet  him  at  the  judgment  and  condemn  him. 

If  we  look  again,  we  will  find  that  in  a  still  wider  sense,  th« 
dead  are  ruling  and  directing  the  world.  All  our  activities,  thoueh 
they  are  seeds  for  the  future,  are  at  the  same  time  fruits  of  tne 
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past — though  they  are  causes  of  what  shall  be,  they  are  effects  of 
what  has  been.  Though  we  operate  upon  the  living,  it  is  by  th 
power  already  exerted  upon  us  by  the  dead. 

Our  acts  and  doings,  while  we  live,  scarcely  take  hold  upon  the 
surrounding  life  as  a  permanent  and  steady  power.  They  are  much 
hindered  by  our  own  imperfections  and  those  of  others.  It  is  only 
when  the  leaven  is  once  rightly  buried  in  the  meal  that  it  attains  m 
true  and  sure  power  over  the  loaf. 

The  greatest  amount  of  the  good  men  do  is  after  they  are  deacL 
It  was  only  after  Abel  had  died  as  a  testimony  of  his  faith,  that 
lie  spake  so  as  to  be  heard.  His  example  had  no  power  on  Cain, 
Bor  on  the  world,  while  he  lived.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
even  Cain  heard  the  voice  of  his  brother's  blood  crying  from  the 
ground ;  and  all  generations  since  have  heard  him. 

This  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  Jesus,  the  great  seed  of  the  new 
creation.  After  his  death,  he  said  I  have  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth.  From  his  grave  burst  forth  in  eternal  vigor  the  life  of  the 
world  I  His  departure  from  men,  brought  the  spirit,  the  promise, 
the  real  advent  of  the  eternal  kingdom.  Scarcely  had  he  departed, 
when  he  shed  forth  the  ascension  gift,  when  men  were  converted  by 
thousands,  when  the  new  life  took  hold  of  hearts,  families,  king' 
doms,  and  when  through  every  grade  of  society,  from  the  cripple 
beggar  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  to  the  royal  bosom  of  Gaesar'0 
household,  the  snout  was  heard,  "Jesus  and  the  resurrection!" 

Our  Saviour  himself  has  very  beautifully  taught  us  this  lesson. 
He  compares  the  Christian  life  to  a  seed.  It  is  only  itself  until  it 
dies  and  rots  in  the  ground.  '*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you^ 
except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abidetn 
alone:  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.*'  John  12,  24- 
25.  The  history  of  increase  begins  after  the  death  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  seed. 

Where  is  there  a  saint  that  has  not  done  more  since  he  is  dead 
than  while  he  was  living.  It  seems  that  every  Christian,  like 
Christ,  must  first  ascend  to  the  home  of  power,  before  the  shed- 
ding forth  of  the  spirit,  the  glorious  baptism  of  power,  comes  down 
upon  his  earthly  labors.     "His  works  follow  him.'* 

Oh,  what  a  truth.  The  pious  and  earnest  saint,  however  humble 
hb  sphere,  bends  to  the  toil,  and  with  a  tear  lays  his  seed  into  the 
bosom  of  the  great  world ;  then  composes  himself  and  Ijos  down 
to  the  rest  of  the  grave.  When  he  closes  hie  eyes — no,  not  a 
Made  is  seen.  But  behold,  he  has  burred  a  great  hope.  See  at 
length  the  blade,  the  ear,  the  full  grown  corn  in  the  ear — behold 
thirty,  sixty,  and  an  hundred  fold.  Hark!  how  the  glad  song  of 
the  reapers  is  heard  over  the  stillness  ^f  his  grave. 

Let  those  who  bow  in  sadness  wait 
Till  the  fair  harvest  come ; 
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They  Shall  confess  their  shesves  are  greftt 
And  shout  the  blessing  home. 

What  is  there  in  the  world  that  is  pure  and  powerful,  which  w 
not  from  the  dead.  Our  faith,  we  have  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
dead.  The  strong  streame  of  holy  inflaences  which  bear  us  along,  are 
from  the  dead.  Our  learning,  our  arts,  our  sciences,  they  ate  the 
legacy  of  the  dead.  The  examples  which  inspire  us,  are  the  dead. 
The  models  which  we  imitate,  are  the  dead.  We  have  inherited 
dieir  treasures ;  we  have  entered  upon  their  work,  we  are  rich  and 
blest  in  the  fruits  of  their  faithfulness  and  labor.  Though  dead 
they  still  speak  to  us  every  day,  and  in  all  places.  We  are  drink- 
ing at  the  fountain  which  they  opened.  We  eat  the  firuit  of  the 
tree  which  they  planted.  We  are  rejoicing  in  the  midst  of  the 
harvest  which  they  have  sown.  Our  pastors,  parents,  Sabbath- 
Bohoel  teachers  though  dead  are  still  speaking  to  us. 

Let  us  not  forget  here  to  remark  that  what  has  been  said  is  true 
of  the  evil  as  well  as  of  the  good.  The  wicked  acts  of  men  do 
not  die  with  them,  but  live  on  in  the  world. 

The  wicked  dead  also  reign  in  the  world.  The  wickedness  which 
is  now  doing  by  the  living  is  but  a  small  matter  compared  with 
that  which  is  now  doing  by  the  continued  acts  of  the  dead.  Thomas 
Paine  has  poisoned  many  more  souls  since  he  is  dead,  than  he  did 
while  living.  Your  acts,  0  wicked  man,  though  they  make  their 
black  marks  now,  will  only  come  to  their  full  harvest  when  you  are 
dead.  The  seed  of  a  tare,  which  an  enemy  cast  into  a  man's  field, 
will  overspread  the  man's  whole  farm — but  not  while  he  who  sowed 
it  is  alive  1  After  he  is  dead  it  will  still  travel  from  acre  to  acre, 
from  field  to  field.  Nor  will  it  stop  at  the  borders  of  that  farm. 
The  ripened  heads  will  lean  over,  and  shake  the  seed  upon  the 
other  side.  The  wind  will  bear  it  on  its  wings  and  sow  it  where  it 
will.  Yea,  the  birds  will  carry  it  far;  and  wherever  it  is  dropped 
it  will  be  the  beginning  of  things — the  seed  of  a  new  wo  and 
Borrow ! 

It  is  said  that  the  first  weeping  willow  that  ever  grew  in  England 
was  brought  from  the  East  seemingly  by  chance.  It  came  as  a  sprig 
to  the  poet  Pope  with  a  basket  of  figs.  He  planted  it ;  it  grew,  and 
all  the  weeping  willows  in  England  and  this  country  have  been  de- 
rived from  that  sprig.  So  the  first  Lombardy  poplar  in  this  country 
waa  a  scion  imported  and  planted  by  Thomas  Jefi'erson  some 
seventy  years  ago.  All  the  poplars  spread  over  this  vast  country 
wre  from  that  scion.  Behold  the  small  beginning,  behold  the  won- 
derful results.  This  illustrates  to  us  the  momentous  consequences 
which  flow  from  one  small  act,  evil  or  good.  This  may  serve  to 
show  us  how  our  acts  live  on  in  the  earth  when  we  have  been  long 
dead.  So  do  the  acts  of  the  dead  live  on  among  men  in  the  world. 
Solemn  thought. 

We  have  no  right  to  restrict  and  confine  the  influence  of  the 
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dead  upon  the  living  (o  the  eontiniHtnoe  of  their  »ots  in  the  world. 
Their  influence  is  not  confined  to  what  thej  have  done;  it  alsQ 
inoindos  what  they  are  doing  eUll.  They  do  not  only  operate  in 
this  world  in  the  legitimate  results  of  their  aots^  h»t  they,  from 
that  world,  act  upon  this,  and  oontinue  their  oommunion  with  mei^ 
%ad  their  interest  in  them. 

That  their  love  for  us,  and  interest  in  us,  should  become  less,  or 
t>e  entirely  lost  as  they  rise  higher  and  are  nearer  the  fountain  e( 
grace  and  bliss,  is  unreasonable,  unscriptural,  and*  contrary  to  tk0 
T«nr  nature  of  love. 

Love  never  dies.  Our  interest  in  our  fellow  beings  increases  ai 
we  grow  in  grace.  The  more  we  learn  the  value  of  eternal  life  im 
our  own  experience,  the  more  are  we  anxious  that  others  saay 
possess  it  also.  On  the  same  principle,  and  much  more,  will  ihd 
advance  of  a  saint  from  grace  to  glory,  increase  his  interest  in  all 
that  are  still  in  the  strife  and  struggle. 

That  the  dead  continue  their  interest  in  us  waq  fondly  and  firmly 
believed  by  the  ancient  church.  "There,**  said  Cyprian,  " a  vast 
multitude  of  them  that  are  dear  to  us,  await  our  arrival — a  multi- 
tude of  parents,  brethren  and  children,  who  are  now  secure  ia  their 
own  salvation,  and  anxi?)us  only  about  ours." 

The  communion  of  saints  is  a  real  interchange  of  sympathiei^ 
not  only  of  all  saints  on  earth,  but  of  all  on  earth  and  in  heave|ii« 
In  Christ  the  head,  and  in  the  church  his  body — which  joins  im 
one  life  and  in  one  love  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth— 
every  member  ha«  the  sympathy  of  all.  In  the  body  the  eye  »  a 
higher  and  more  glorious  member  than  the  finger ;  and  yet  the  eye 
fails  not  to  look  on  it  when  it  suffers.  So  the  saint  that  is  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  turns  in  sympathy  towards  the  least. 
Those  who  suffer  no  more,  still  remember  those  who  do. 

What  saith  the  scripture?  The  saints  inspire  us  by  bending  ttt 
Mrnest  interest  over  us.  Heb.  12,  1.  You  do  not  see  them,  bat 
VAITH  does.  They  rejoice  over  our  success:  "There  is  joy  ^ 
thepr0$ence  of  the  angels  of  Groi  over  one  sinner  that  repentetfa«" 
Luke  15,  10.  They  offer  prayer  for  us:  The  "golden  vials  full  ef 
adors"  which  the  elders  offered  before  the  throne  "were  the  pray- 
ers of  the  saints."    Rev.  5,  8. 

"And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  gold* 
en  censer;  and  there  was  given  him  much  incense,  that  he  sheuM 
cfS&r  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  whiA 
was  before  the  throne.  And  some  of  the  incense,  which  cam* 
with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before  6^od.'*  Bef« 
8,8-4. 

The  souls  under  the  altar  prayed.     Bev.  6,  9-11. 

The  saints  in  heaven  are  spoken  of  in  Revelations  as  priests  unts 
God.  Rev.  16,  5-10.  They  are  priests  already  here;  but  hat# 
need  here  to  make  offerings  for  themselves.     Yonder  they  are 
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prieBts  that  need  no  more  offer  up  sacrifice  first  for  their  own  sins. 
They  pray,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  ns.  In  that  temple  their 
sopplications  are  pare  incense,  nnmixed  by  the  alloy  of  sin.  Ift 
white  robes  they  bend  at  the  very  feet  of  Jesos,  for  ns. 

The  communion  of  saints  is  a  niystery  which  is  not  to  be  fath- 
omed by  knowledge ;  it  can  only  be  shared  in  by  faith.  In  how 
far  beyond  the  ways  now  mentioned,  the  living  are  mysteriousljr 
inflnenced  by  the  dead,  we  cannot  now  know.  That  there  is  a 
silent,  an  unseen  influence,  bearing  down  upon  the  spirits  of  meti 
from  higher  spheres,  through  divine  and  angelic  agency,  is  plainfy 
revealed;  and  that  the  church  unseen,  thus  communicates  with  the 
church  visible  is  involved  in  the  verV  nature  of  the  unity  of  the 
church,  and  of  all  saints,  in  Christ.  When,  in  the  body,  the  eye 
is  feeble,  it  is  not  only  assisted  by  the  ministerings  of  the  hand  to 
it;  but  it  is  ako  sustained  and  strengthened  by  the  atlent  energie$ 
of  the  general  health  and  strength  of  the  whole  body.  So,  the 
blessed  vigor  of  the  glorified  members  of  the  body  secretly  and 
silently  sustains  the  members  below,  who  are  faint  and  feeble  from 
the  conflict  and  the  toil.  As  once  the  hills  of  Dothan  were  cov- 
ered by  an  unseen  army,  so  faith  may  recognize,  just  beyond  the 
visible  and  known,  the  silent  presence,  the  warm  powerful  sym- 
pathy of  that  communion  which  has  its  proper  home  in  the  church 
triumphant.  Thus,  too,  "they  th^t  be  with  us  are  more  than  they' 
that  be  with  them."     A  very  sober  poet  has  beautifully  said — 

"  I  loye  to  kaow  that  net  alone 

I  meet  the  battle's  angrj  tide ; 
That  sainted  myriads  from  their  throne 

Descend  to  combat  at  my  side : 
Mine  is  no  soUtary  choice, 
The  prayer  of  millions  swells  my  Yolce, 
The  mind  of  ages  fills  my  breast." 

33ie  dead  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  us  as  they  dweH  vol 
our  own  thoughts  and  memories. 

The  thought  that  those  forms  and  faces  which  we  knew  so  weH 
are  in  the  grave,  speaks  to  us  of  death,  of  earthly  vanity,  like  no 
other  voice.  As  often  as  we  think  of  them,  it  is  as  if  they  came 
to  us  in  the  crowd,  and  beckoned  us  away.  We  follow  them,  and 
whither  do  they  lead  us?  To  the  grave-yard !  There  the  familiar 
&ce  is  transformed  and  becomes  pale;  the  familiar  form  is  clothed 
in  a  shroud,  and  lies  down  to  sleep.  We  return  a^in  to  the  worlds 
until  a  similar  visit  takes  us  a^ain  to  see  the  dead. 

Think  how  extensively  the  living  are  bound  to  the  dead.  There 
is  not  one  on  the  broad  face  of  the  earth  that  is  not  bound  to  some 
beloved  form  in  the  grave.  Not  one,  but  even  many — a  parent,  a 
brother,  sister,  wife,  husband;  a  child,  a  friend.  All  these  cords 
awake  at  the  touch  of  memory,  and  soften  the  heart  with  sad 
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nmsic  of  other  years.  No  where  else  but  in  the  cemetery,  this 
city  of  the  dead,  do  so  many  thoughts  congregate — to  no  other 
shrine  do  so  many  hearts  make  pilgrimage-r-and  no  where  else  are 
hearts  so  deeply  moved.  Behold  the  power  of  the  dead  over  the 
living. 

Moreover,  at  the  most  favorable  time  do  thoughts  of  the  dead 
come  over  the  living.  Not  in  the  din  and  rush  of  wordliness — not 
in  the  case  of  vanity,  but  in  the  hours  of  sober  thought,  in  the 
twilight  of  evening,  and  in  the  silent  night.  Often  when  sadness, 
Irom  some  other  source,  has  already  softened  the  heart — when  the 
coldness  of  the  living  remind  us  of  the  warmth  and  true  devotion 
of  the  dead,  or  when  some  new  bereavment  reminds  us  of  the  old. 

But  not  only  as  being  in  the  grave  do  we  think  oT  the  dead,  but 
as  being  in  heaven.  How  the  soul  stands  still  and  adoring  won- 
ders, when  we  think  of  those  so  lately  with  us,  in  their  glorified 
State.  They  have  but  just  passed  beyond  our  sight,  and  yet  they 
know  the  solemn  mysteries  of  another  life.  We  feel  as  though 
their  experience  were  also  ours;  and  as  though  our  very  familiarity 
with  them  had  brought  us  into  their  "silent  company,"  and  sur- 
rounded us  with  the  holiness  and  the  mysteries  of  heaven. 

Not  only  does  the  thought  of  those  we  knew  affect  us,  but  the 
whole  ht)st  of  the  glorified,  as  they  rise  before  our  faith  shed  a  holy, 
Boul-subduing  influence  down  upon  our  spirits.  Life  the  soft  ra- 
diance of  the  silent  stars  is  the  mellowing,  holy  influence  which  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  saints  of  light,  falls  down  upon  our  hearts. 

The  thought  of  their  holiness  reminds  us  that  only  by  being  holy 
Bhall  we  ever  enter  their  sainted  circles.  We  fall  back  in  deep 
penitence  and  humility  into  the  dust  of  self-abasement.  We  ear- 
nestly cry  for  a  new  baptism  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  We  pray 
to  be  clothed  in  those  pure  white  robes,  which  alone  c^n  fit  us  to 
be  happy  and  at  home  with  the  saints  in  light. 

Thus  do  the  dead  speak  to  us,  act  upon  us,  influence  us.  They 
do  it  in  the  ever-growing  results  of  what  they  have  done — they  do 
it  by  what  they  still  are  to  us  and  do  for  us — they  do  it  in  the 
power  which  they  hold  over  us  by  means  of  our  remembrance  of 
them. 

And  now,  shall  we  hear  their  voice,  shall  we  own  their  power, 
shall  we  yield  to  their  influence?  Shall  this  touching  appeal  be 
repelled;  and  shall  not  the  shout  of  the  glorified,  heard  by  faith, 
cause  us  to  look  upward,  and  make  us  long  to  join  their  ranks,  to 
learn  their  songs,  and  to  share  their  bliss. 

Among  them  we  hear  too  the  voice  of  our  own  beloved  dead. 
They,  being  dead,  speak  to  us.  They  have  gone  from  our  hearts 
and  our  homes — they  have  gone  from  our  sides  to  the  silence  of 
the  grave  and  the  glories  of  heaven !  Shall  not  the  living  lay  it 
to  heart? 
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CknreBsss  ''drags  its  slow  length 
along.'*  Before  tliis  nnmber  of  The 
Quardian  reaches  many  of  oar  snbsori- 
bers,  the  second  session  of  the  XXXIild 
Congress  will  have  ceased.  While  we 
write  bnt  six  more  working  dajs  re- 
main, and  yet  mnoh  remains  to  be  done 
— so  mnch  indeed  that  there  is  evident- 
ly too  little  time  left  in  which  to  do  the 
work  well.  In  their  mania  for  taking 
care  of  the  interests  of  their  respective 
parties,  by  manufacturing  public  opin- 
ion for  each  successive  presidential 
eampaign  in  speeches  made  for  Bun- 
eombe,  the  heavy  work  of  the  session 
is  invariably  put  off  to  the  last,  to  be 
rushed  through  in  night  sessions,  or  to 
bear  the  ear-marks  of  **  hasty  legisla- 
tion." One  of  the  public  journals  has 
apUy  remarked  that  we  have  all  been 
waiting  and  wondering  when  the  wobk 
of  €k>ngrees  would  begin — like  that  in- 
nocent Jonathan  who  sat  out  half  an 
evening  of  one  of  Ole  Bull's  violin  con- 
certs, listening  patiently  for  what  he 
supposed  was  the  tuning  of  the  fiddle, 
to  end,  and  the  concert  to  **  start ;"  and 
with  U5  as  with  him  it  is  pretty  nearly 
over  before  we  discover  that  we  have 
got  almost  all  that  we  have  paid  for  or 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Still,  our  M.  G.'s 
have  done  a  very  large  share  of  their 
nsual  work.  They  have  talked — talked 
— talked — Buncombe  into  an  ear-ache 
and  the  watchful  public  into  a  profound 
slumber.  They  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting up  some  scenes  and  given  the  gal- 
leries an  opportunity  to  hear  one  hon- 
orable gentleman  call  another  a  liar. 
There  are  a  few  things  which  they 
might  have  either  killed  or  cured  before 
their  dissolution  drew  nigh  which  may 
be  thus  summed  up :  - 

There  was  a  project  for  a  Pacific 
Railroad  that  many  trusted  would  not 
utterly  fall  through.  It  can  hardly 
afford  to  wait — ^but  doubtless  that  is  its 
doom — ^until  a  new  Congress  is  install- 
ed. The  Subterranean  Telegraph  bill 
the  House  has  really  passed  upon — add 
that  to  its  credit.  But  the  bill  provid- 
ing a  mail-line  of  steamers  to  Shanghai, 
th«  Sandwioh  Islands  and  Son  Fran- 


cisco, the  Emigrant  Ship  bill,  the  Vera 
Cms  and  Acapulco  Mail  Route  bill,  and 
the  bills  that  Sam  has  so  pertinaciously 
lobbied  for,  have  made  so  little  progress 
as  hardly  to  pay  for  the  .trouble  of 
bringing  out  from  their  warm  quarters 
in  the  Committees'  desks.  It  wot^d 
have  been  pleasanter  to  have  settled 
the  Homestead  bill  and  the  Old  Soldiers' 
Bounty  Land  bill  and  the  new  Tariff 
bill  that  the  Administration  is  so  anx- 
ious to  see  a  law,  but  little  hopes  are 
there  that  this  Congress  will  wipe  off 
these  tedious  old  problems  from  the 
slate.  The  French  Spoliation  bill- 
on which  the  hopes  of  anxious  claim- 
ants have  been  fondly  fixed  for  many 
years  was  finally  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress,  but  President  Pierce  found 
objections  to  the  measure  and  inter- 
posed his  prerogative  of  a  veto.  The 
Texas  Debt  bill  really  suffers  discus- 
sion, and  its  passage  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility. ^  It  was  reasonable  to  anticipate 
the  enactment  of  the  contemplated  law 
increasing  the  pay  of  members  and 
judges,  for  the  times  are  vert  hard,  and 
Washington  hotel-keepers  cannot  de- 
cently make  any  further  advances  upon 
their  charges  for  board  until  it  is  a  law. 
Army  and  Navy  Reforms,  Indian  Ap- 
propriations, the  New  Pensions,  the 
Claims'  Board  and  Judiciary  Reform,  are 
all  fair  topics  for  discussion  for  another 
Congress^  and  some  of  them  are  of 
pressing  importance;  but  there  is  not 
time  left  for  the  Ayes  and  Nays  to  be 
counted  on  all  of  them,  even  though 
Buncombe  should  be  ejected  from  the 
audience-chamber  henceforth,and  every 
man  should  address  himself,  not  to  the 
Speaker,  but  to  his  work.  For  what 
Congress  has  thus  far  done  in  the  way 
of  passing  bills  we  do  not  feel  over- 
burdened with  debts  of  gratitude ;  but 
for  the  free  blowing  off  of  steam  whieh 
might  otherwise  have  exploded,  and  for 
the  leaving  undone  of  much  that  it 
might  have  done  about  Utah  and  Neo- 
sho, and  like  matters  of  the  mischiev- 
ous breed)  we  desire  to  be  duly 
thankful. 

It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  repu- 
tation of  our  Congressmen  for  impar- 
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Hality,  that  Buoh  eUdms  as  are  backed 
up  by  immense  wealth  and  political  in- 
fluence are  considered  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sessioB,  whll«  the  jnster 
elaims  of  homble  citizens  are  passed 
1^  almost  unnoticed.  Thus  Mr.  Colt, 
the  patentee  of  the  revolTing  ^st<4 
bearing  his  name,  brought  Congress  to 
a&  early  consideration  of  his  applica- 
tion of  an  extension  of  his  patent — hj 
what  means,  the  pubHc,  who  have  read 
tbe  jproceedings,  must  bo  the  judge : 
bat  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Colt  is  wealthy  and  had  influential 
friends  to  work  for  him.  If  he  did  not 
succeed,  he  influenced  Congress  to 
consider  his  application  and  spend 
much  time  in  discussing  it.  How  many 
bumble  but  equally  worthy  citizens  faU 
to  do  even  this  T 

The  President  has  conferred  the 
Brevet  Title  of  Lieutenant-General  on 
General  Winfleld  8oott  for  his  eminent 
militarv  services.  The  Senate  Joint 
resolution  giving  the  executive  this 
authority  passed  the  House,  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules,  by  tbe  honoi^ 
able  vote  of  126  to  65.  The  opposition, 
li  is  understood,  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  opposition  to  Qeneral  Scott  per- 
sonally, as  to  a  dislike  of  establishing 
the  preoedent  of  a  higher  military  title 
than  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the 
Army  Regulations  of  the  Republic. 
Tins  new  title  is  not  merely  honorary. 
li  carries  with  it  the  substantial  advan- 
tage of  nearly  $30,000  back  jpay  and 
|1,600  annuiU  addition  to  his  salary 
hiereidfter.  There  is  also  attached  to  this 
orade  of  office  a  staff  of  six  persons, 
four  lieutenant-colonels  and  two  secre- 
taries, each  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  act  of  Con- 
ness  which  established  the  grade  of 
Beutenant-general  was  passed  on  28th 
of  May,  1798.  The  resolution  passed 
by  the  present  Congress  declares  that 
when  the  said  grade  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral by  brevet  shall  have  once  been 
filled,  and  have  become  vacant,  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  thereafter  expire 
and  be  of  no  effect. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
is  a  more  than  usually  interesting  doc- 
ument. *  Including  the  reports  from 
county  superintendents,  it  covers  160 
pages  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  school  system 
than  has  been  heretofore  filmishod  to 
the  publio.  The  whole  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  is  1,631 ;  schoois. 


9MJ ;  number  reported  as  yet  required, 

671.  The  average  number  of  monUia 
taught  is  five.  Male  teachers  employed, 
7,§90,  ai  an  average  monthly  salary  of 
•19.25.  Female  teachers,  3,640,  at  aa 
average  salary  of  $12,02  per  montbu 
Number  of  male  scholars,  260,269; 
female,  214,286;  average  number  of 
scholars  in  each  8ohe<^  42;  ooet  of 
teaching  each  scholar  per  month,  43 
cents.  Of  the  whole  number  of  sebolart 
11421  are  learning  German.  There  are 
two  points  which  the  local  superinten- 
dents generally  refer  to  as  retarding  tlie 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  system, 
and  which  diould  be  taken  into  earnest 
consideration  by  every  friexid  of  popu- 
lar education :  The  lowness  of  teacheia' 
salaries  and  short  duration  of  the 
school  sessions.  Although  the  scfaoola 
are  kept  open  less  than  half  the  year^ 
men  are  expected  to  pursue  teaching  aa 
a  profession  at  an  average  wages  per 
month  of  less  than  $20,  and  women  at 
$12.  Thus,  male  teachers  would  earn 
about  $100  a  year  at  their  profession 
and  females  about  $60 1  This  aooounta 
for  the  difllcult^  of  getting  a  sufficieni 
number  of  good  and  competent  teaohera 
to  fill  the  schools,  the  superintendenti 
having  been  obliged  in  every  countj 
to  give  provisional  certificates  to  teach- 
ers of  doubtful  competency  or  let  the 
schools  stand  idle.  It  does  strike  us 
as  not  a  little  disgraceful  that  while 
thousands  of  our  taxpayers  are  always 
willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  live  stook 
for  their  farms,  and  spare  no  expense 
in  having  their  dumb  brutes  ^rwpwlj 
cared  for,  they  yet  look  for  their  chil- 
dren, with  minds  immortal,  to  be  edu- 
cated for  the  most  beggariy  considera- 
tion Many  of  them  think  and  argue 
that  because  school  teaching  does  not 
require  much  bone  and  muscle  it  ia 
"  easy  work"  and  therefore  should  not 
be  paid  any  better  or  as  well  as  farm 
labor.  If  the  minds  of  their  children 
are  of  no  more  value  than  the  loose 
soil  of  their  farms,  than  their  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  or  poultry,  then 
these  short-sighted  folks  may  maintain 
the  consistency  of  their  argument ;  but 
if  they  are  capable  of  approaching  with- 
in the  widest  range  of  reason-shot  to 
an  estimate  of  the  superiority  of  Mind 
over  Matter^-of  morals  over  guano — of 
charaoter  over  cattle— of  immortality 
over  mortality — they  would  not  thus 
stop  to  count  the  cost  of  properly  edu- 
catmg  their  children  and  elevating  the 
general  standard  of  popular  education. 
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M  grest  lefenn  in  pubUo  s«ntiikient  is 
SMded  here  in  oar  State  policy,  and 
iJD  who  are  friendly  to  the  wide  diflU- 
tlmi  of  mond  and  intelleetnal  intelli- 
gM&ee  shonld  oease  not  to  labor  for  its 
jlKnnoiion.  Children  can  not  he  ex- 
pitied  to  progress  in  learning  by  going 
is  sohool  fiye  months  in  the  year  and 
BSglleeting  their  studies  the  other  seven; 
w^  good  men  and  women;  thoroughly 
jfbmiified  for  teaohing,  cannot  be  ex- 
pseted  to  teaoh  fbr  a  less  compensation 
uan  their  talents  will  command  in 
oAier  and  perhajMS  more  congenial  pur- 
•tafts.  These  are  two  self-evident  facts 
— 4he7  need  no  farther  demonstration. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Ihfw  York  Legislature,  and  a  similar 
one  into  the  Senate  of  this  State,  which 
yroTides  that  any  married  woman, 
whose  husband  either  from  drinking, 
ptofiigacy  or  other  cause,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  provide  fbr  her  support  or 
tlie  support  and  education  of  her  chil- 
dren, etc.,  shall  have  the  right  to  tran- 
■iot  business,  collect  her  own  earnings 
mid  those  of  her  minor  children,  and 
disbune  them  for  their  education  or 
support.  It  also  gives  the  mother 
stotrol  over  her  minor  children  where 
the  h^band  refuses  or  neglects  to  dis- 
charge a  facer's  duty  toward^  them. 
TUb  bill  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
ii  is  thought  will  become  a  law  in  both 
States.  In  that  event,  it  will  deprive 
the  rampsnt  womans'  rights  advocates 
of  a  portion  of  their  loudest  thunder. 

Prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popular 
f^or,  and  State  after  State  is  adopting 
the  prohibitive  principle  in  its  statute 
hnrs.  Indiana  and  Illinios  have  each 
their  Maine  law,  and  the  constitution- 
aiiiy  of  the  Ohio  law  has  been  affirmed 
and  is  working  terror  among  the  ven- 
ders of  distilled  poison.  A  similar  law 
has  passed  the  New  York  assembly  by 
a  vote  of  80  to  43,  and  the  Delaware 
*  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
11  to  10.  There  is  little  doubt  ot  its 
passage  through  the  Senates  of  both 
States  and  its  approval  by  their  gover- 
nors. A  stringent  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquors  on  Sunday  has  passed 
both  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, and  will  no  doubt  be  the  law  of 
the  State  before  this  reaches  our  read- 
en.  This  la^'  imposes  a  tine  of  from 
1^0  to  $100  and  from  ten  to  sixty  days 
ilnprisonment  for  each  offence.  The 
in^  vote  in  the  House  was  73  to  6 — in 
the  Senate  26  to  2.     Thp  friends  of  the 


Sabbath  have  good  cause  to  be  thank'- 
ful  fbr  this  effort  to  shield  the  sanctity 
of  that  holy  day,  and  as  soon  as  th# 
people  see  the  happy  eifbcts  of  suppress^ 
ing  intemperance  on  one  day  or  the 
week,  they  will  demand  its  suppression 
on  the  oiMT  six  also.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  a  bill  repealing  the  present 
license  laws  and  making  it  unlawful  to 
sell  for  drinking  purposes  will  yet  pass 
the  present  session.  SeverSi  bills  aiih' 
ing  at  this  are  now  on  the  files  of  iii» 
Senate  and  Hbuse,  one  of  Which  pto^ 
vides  that  the  repetd  of  the  law  be  sub^ 
mitted  to  a  vote  ef  the  people  at  a  spS- 
cial  election. 

The  new  liquor  law  (passed  May  4^ 
1854,)  is  doing  a  good  work  in  many 
sections  where  it  is  properly  enfbrced. 
Under  its  provisions  any  selling,  giving, 
or  furnishing  intoxicating  liquors  6t 
any  kind,  by  a  tavern-keeper,  wholesaW 
dealer,  grocer,  or  ant  otbbk  pbbi^n,  **  ta 
any  person  of  known  intemperate  ha^ 
bits,"  is  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Where  the  person  for 
whom  protection  is  desirtd  by  his  or' 
her  relatives  is  not  khows  to  be  of  **  in- 
temperate habits,"  all  they  have  to  dd 
is  to  serve  a  notice  on  those  selling  ndi 
to  furnish  liquors  to  him  or  her.  IF 
they  disregard  said  notice  they  come 
under  the  penalty.  These  notices  must 
be  renewed  every  three  months.  It  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  this 
law  forbids,  under  a  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  the  furnishing  of  liquors 
at  social  gatherings  or  even  in  ordinary 
social  visits,  to  persons  of  intemperate 
habits,  or  such  as  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  to  their  own  injury  or  that  of 
their  family,  even  though  they  tatr 
never  seen  intoxicated  oi  (trunk. 

The  weather  the  past  month  has  been 
unusually  inclement.  During  the  first 
week  the  thermometer  ranged  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  countiy  fh>m 
zero  down  to  30°,  the  coldest  weather 
experienced  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  suffering  of  the  poor  in  conse- 
quence has  been  extreme,  and  both 
public  and  private  benevolence  have 
been  actively  engaged,  while  much  re- 
mains yet  to  be  done  by  all  who  profess 
to  follow  in  the  divine  footsteps  of  him 
"  who  went  about  doing  good."  It  has 
been  observed  by  those  actively  engag- 
ed in  this  good  work  that  a  vety  large 
proportion  of  this  sulTering  and  desS- 
tutiou  arises  from  intemperance  in  the 
husband  and  father,  the  innocent  be- 
coming the  victims :  and  the  Qovemof 
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of  ConneoUcat  has  sigjuficaatlj  remark- 
ed tliat  tlie  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  that  State  hae  prevented  much 
destitution  among  the  poor  this  winter. 
The  Prohibitory  Liquor  law  has  been 
defeated  in  the  Senate  of  New-Jersey 
by  ONB  majority.  It  had  previously 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Diplomacy  has  been  at  a  stand-still 
In  the  Old  World  since  our  last,  in  con- 
Bequenoe  of  the  dismemberment  and 
reconstruction  of  the  British  Ministry. 
The  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the 
Crimea  by  the  War  Department  had 
been  severely  censured  by  the  London 
Times,  and  freely  commented  upon  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  This  led 
to  the  resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Aberdeen  minis- 
try and  its  reconstruction  upon  "  a  new 
basis"  by  Lord  Palmorston,  w^o  is  now 
Premier  in  place  of  Aberdeen.  Although 
called  a  »BW  ministry,  there  are  really 
but  four  changes.  Earl  Granville  is 
President  of  the  Council  in  place  of 
Ijord  John  Russell ;  Lord  Panmore  Biin- 
Ister  at  War  in  place  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle ;  and  Viscount  Canning,  Post- 
master General  under  the  late  and 
present  administration,  obtains  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert 
takes  the  Home  and  Sir  George  Grey 
the  Colonial  Department.  The  office  of 
Secretary  at  War  is  to  be  abolished  and 
a  Parliamentary  Under- Secretaryship 
created,  to  which  Mr.  Layard,  the  ex- 
plorer of  Nineveh,  is  to  be  appointed. 

Affairs  in  the  Crimea  remain  without 
material  change.  The  condition  of  the 
Bnglish  soldiers  is  reported  as  improv- 
ing, but  much  suffering  was  still  ex- 
perienced in  the  camp  through  fatigue 
and  exposure.  Sorties  were  frequently 
miwle  at  night  by  the  Russians,  and 
though  always  repulsed  by  the  French 
or  ^glish  with  considerable  loss,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  attacks  compelled 
the  besiegers  to  be  constantly  on  the. 
alert  day  and  night,  adding  much  to 
their  exposure  and  consequent  fatigue. 
"  Sebastopol  is  not  yet  taken,"  nor  can 
that  great  event  be  reasonably  expected 
for  some  months  to  come. 


NOTES  ON  LITERATURE. 
Books  akd  Habd  Times. — ^The  *'  hard 
times"  have  had  a  depressing  influence 
upon  the  book  business  as  well  as  upon 
ciher  trades.  At  a  sale  of  standard 
works  recently  held  in  New  York,  some 


rare  and  valuable  books  were  sold  v^&ry 
low.  We  note  a  few  of  the  bargainii 
which  look  very  tempting.  The  poems 
and  prose  works  of  Chaucer,  com* 
plete,  in  folio,  black  letter,  including 
the  translation  of  Bo9thius,  never 
printed  in  Roman  letter,  and  one  of  the 
gems  of  earliest  English  prose,  was  sold 
for  seven  dollars.  It  was  dated  1602, 
and  was  not  reprinted  since.  Fifty  dol- 
lars would  have  been  a  fair  price.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  his  Astrophel 
and  Stella,  Sonnets  and  Defence  of 
Poesy,  folio,  a  perfect  copy,  well  bo^nd^ 
brought  only  $5.50.  A  fine  London 
edition  of  Marlowe's  works,  in  threa. 
volumes,  handsomely  bound,  brought 
$1.75  per  volume.  The  Quarterly  Re* 
view,  complete  from  the  conunenoe- 
ment  in  1809  to  March,  1853,  with  all 
the  indexes,  ninety-two  volumes,  in  mo- 
rocco bindings  and  gilt  edges — a  finOf 
rare  and  clean  copy — sold  for  eighty 
cents  a  volume.  And  a  fine  copy  of 
Montfaucon's  ibitiquities,  in  seven  voL* 
umes,  usually  sold  at  $10  a  volume^ . 
brought  only  $4.50 — and  many  other 
rare  works  proportionably  low. 

Thb  Wipe's  Victoby,  and  other  Do- 
mestic Sketches,  by  Mrs.  Southworth, 
have  been  published  ih  a  handsome 
volume  by  T.  B.  Peterson,  102  Chesnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  S.  is  among 
the  purest  writers  of  fiction  in  modem 
literature,  and  her  works  are  muoh 
read  by  many  who  cannot  be  classed  ui 
novel-readers.  The  Wife's  Victory  is 
intended  to  illustrate  Eph.  v:  23,  24,  or 
the  relative  duties  of  husband  and  wife. 
Other  sketches  in  the  volume  are  sug- 
gested by  similar  texts,  such  as  The 
Temptation,  1  Cor.  x:  13;  The  Three 
Sisters,  Matt,  x  :  36 ;  Across  the  Street^ 
John  xii :  8  ;  etc.  The^  Sketches  not 
being  exaggerated  romances,  we  can 
commend  them  for  their  high  moral 
tone  and  instructive  lessons. 

Sears'  Celebrated  Pebsoss,  a  hand- 
some volume  of  400  pages,  illustrated^ 
has  been  received  from  the  publisher, 
Robert  Sears,  181  William-st,  N.  York. 
It  embraces  incidents  and  adventures 
in  the  lives  of  Sovereigns,  Queens,  Gen- 
erals, Princes,  Travelers,  Voyagers,  eto., 
of  Europe  and  America,  oompUed  from 
authentic  histories.  These  fragmentary 
sketches  have  been  selected  with  dis- 
crimination and  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  those  who  have  not  the  time 
nor  inclination  to  read  the  larger  vol- 
umes of  history  from  which  thej  are 
collated. 
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THE  TREES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  IV. —THE  WILLOW-TRBB. 


**  The  penstre  poet  through  the  greenwood  steals, 
Or  treads  the  willowed  nuu^ge  of  mumraring  brook." 

Tais  is  one  of  the  earlieat  trees  of  the  season.  Before  this 
anmher  of  The  Guardian  reaches  the  hands  of  our  readers  th^ 
loU  already  have  witnessed  the  swelling  bi^ds  of  the  willoir-tree* 
Ifrrt  Ions  after  this  is  read,  the  bojs  will  already  be  rubbing  its 
(HAOOth  bark  of  a  jroung  scion  with  ike  handle  of  their  jack-kimei  ill 
kppe  that  the  sap  is  up,  and  that  the  bark,  being  carefully  deliy^reA 
^  its  iroody  contents,  may  be  turned  into  a  whistle. 

In  this  connectioui  and  incidentally,  we  haye  a  few  earneit 
H^rds  of  adyice  to  |;iye  the  bojs;  let  them  lay  it  to  heart.  Firs^ 
4a  not  cut  your  whistlcTStick  &om  a  pfurt  of  the  tree  where  it  vnSL 
distrojr  its  beautiful  and  symmetrical  apjpei^n^nce.  Secondly,  do  not 
fsb  ihe  tender  bark  too.  s<eyerely,  especially  if  the  handle  of  your 
Ipufe  is  rou£h;  many  a  good  wnistle-stick  has  been  spoiled  in  that 
irw^  Thirdly,  wh^x  you  haye  had  good  luck  in  finishing  your 
whistle  to  your  satisfaction,  feel  thanknd  for  your  success;  for  hoW 
«(keQ  do  boys  fail  in  this  business.  Fourthly,  as  you  ko  whistling 
fbout  the  house,., do^  not  feel  any  lurger.with  your  whistle  thau  yon 
are  won^  to  da  inthout  it;  and  be  carefiiV  lest  you  whistle  so  lotid 
Ujl  so  earnestly  as  npt  to  hear  the  yoico  of  father 'or  mother 
nen  they  call  you  to  go  on  an  errand;  iu  that  case  something 
imght  occur  wmch  would  change  yo]ir  cheeifful  whistling  into 
snoliher  and  a  sadder  time.  I  Be^  careful  now,,  my  dear  boys,  aA^ 
treasure  this  friendly  advice.'  ; . 

rThisre  ia^  a  great  variety  of  willow.  Two  species  of  this  treo  are 
well  known  to  all  of  our  readers,  and  have  a  pi^omiuent  plfU)d  m 
earliest  associations.     We  refer  to  the  "weepinjg  willow, 


weepmg 
iriiich  grows  near  almost  evety  farm  heme  in  the  country,  holding 
ifti  beautiful  pei^dant  branches  oyer  th6  &mily  pump,  or  tne  crystal 
Ciuntain.  Bqually  fiuniliar  is  the  ^^ydlow  v?iUpw,"  which  linefl 
<fca  builds  of  streams,  millrracos,  a^d  mill-dams.,  What  a  beautJIU 
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sight  is  a  row  of  these  trees  in  the  distance,  earliest  green  in 
spring-time,  and  in  mida;^mmer  turning  .tip,  at  eveij  ptfSsine  hreeze, 
toe  soft  silvery'  skeei^  of  their  numi^rless  little  leates.  •  Pid  we  not 
often  gaze  upon  them  silently  and  thoughtfully  fr<^  the  neighbor* 
ing  heights,  or  as  we  rode  quietly  along  the  hot  Toad  towards  the 
mUI,  thinking  of  their  cool  shade 

"  Along  the  wild  and  wiUowed  shore  ;'' 

and  did  we  not  often  wickedly  envy  the  lad  whom  we  spied  through 
the  osiers,  reclining  at  ease,  holding  out  his  fishing-rod  over  the 
water,  eyeing  with  a  kind  of  half  lazy  hope  the  quiverings  and 
bobhings  of  the  cork  upon  the^  surfaee,  while  we  turned  half  round 
upon  our  horse  to  watch  him  until  the  cruel  turn  in  the  road  compel- 
led us  to  lose  him  out  of  our  eye  ?  A  singular  efiect  have  they  upon 
the  meditative  mind,  these  willows ;  like  the  cooing  of  the  dove, 
they  waken  the  soft  undertones  of  the  spirit,  and  wherever  we  see 

},  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
%  distant  or  foreign  land, 
the  loved  ones  at  home, 
illow  is  referred  to  in  th^ 
ee  is  intended  in  Ezekiel 
nd  set  it  as  a  willow-tree; 
ne  of  low  stature,  whose 
)ots  thereof  under  him.** 
nerally  translated  will6w. 
id  willow;  and  it  is  akd 
I  by  which  thev  designate 
•est  the  weeping  wfllow, 
I  the  roots  thereof  under 
ailed  a  |*vine;"  but  the 
islated  vine  may,  as  wel^ 
e. . 

ble  in  connection  with  the 
fod's  people  were  directed 
trees,  and  among  them 
with  joy  before  the  Lord 
sme' way  their  significan.ce 
diderness,  of  which  theff 
haps  they  had  been  vse^ 

•lOD'  auuaes  lo  me  wuiow  m  ms  oeautrfol  (jlescription  of  the 

W  bnderfol  beheinoth : 
♦  -  ' 

.    "HeUethnBdertfae^ad/tzeef, 
In  Um  ooart  of  the  reedsr  and  fens. 
The  BkiAy  ttees  cover  him  wi^b  tnefar  shadow ; 
The  wittowB  of  the  bKrak  cotii^HM*  him  aboi^** 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  Bible  a  passage  of  sacred  poetry  ihore 
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tOQclii^  than  that  in  tbe  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  pMlni) 
where  Ae^inspifed  poet  sings  the  sorrows  of  the  Jewish  captives  hj 
the  streams  of  Babylon.  They  had  been  carried  away  from  their 
country,  &om  their  holy  places,  and  their  ^^ pleasant  tblngs/'  NoWj 
among  strangers,  and  in  a  strange  land,  their  hearts  are  overwhelm- 
ed, softened,  and  subdued  by  a  sense  of  those  sins  which  wasted 
tbem,  and  the  melancholy  remembrance  of  what  they  loved  uid  lost. 
They  seek  lonely  places  along  the  river,  where  they  may  mingle 
their  tears  with  the  waters,  and  their  sighs  with  the  soft  murmurs 
of  the  gliding  stream.  Amid  scenes  of  congenial  sadness  in  nature 
around,  they  seek  that  sympathy  which  they  seek  in  vain  in  the 
hearts  of  those  Vfho  carried  them  away. 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down ; 
Yea^  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion. 
We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  widows 
In  the  midst  thereof. 

It  is,  perhaps,  common  to  think  of  these  willows  of  Babylon  as 
weeping  willows.  This  however  can  hardly  be  correct.  We  are 
told  that  this  speciies  of  willow  is  not  known  in  Babylon.  It  does 
not  flourish  in  so  warm  a  climate.  It  is  no  doubt  the  sadnei|s  of 
the  captives  which  so  naturally  suggests  to  our  associations  the 
weeping  willow,  which  is  a  gloomy  tree  "  that  mourns  over  what  it 
shadows." 

When  the  Lord  laid  desolate  the  land  of  Moab  by  drought,  every 
green  thing  perished ;  and  the  only  spot  to  which  the  inhabitants, 
with  their  flocks,  could  fly  for  sustenance,  was  "  to  the  brook  of 
the  willows.'*  2s.  15:  7. 

As  willows  are  very  early  green  in  spring-time,  and  of  remark- 
ably speedy  growth,  Isaiah  is  led  to  make  them  the  symbol  of  the 
influences  of  the  spirit  upon  the  ofispring  of  pious  families.  ^^  I 
win  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  off- 
spring ;  and  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by 
tke  water-courses."  Is.  44:  §.  4.  When  aU  other  places  are 
parched  and  dry,  so  that  grass  and  trees  wither  and  pine,  the  Vril- 
lows  by  the  water-courses  are  still  green  and  flourishing.  No  drought 
can  sSeot  them,  because  their  roots  are  near  the  source  of  refresh- 
ment and  life.  So  children  in  the  covenant,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
|doas  families,  have  fast  hold  upon  the  fountains  of  grace  and  spi- 
ritual life.  Their  graces  are  still  fresh  and  blooming,  while  those 
who  are  away  upon  the  bleak. uncovenanted  commons,  wither  and 
perish  by  the  bhghts  and  blasts  of  sin. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  yet  refer  to  the  singular  and  astonishing 
fiict — for  such  it  is  said  to  be— that  all  the  weeping  willows  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  spring  from  one  small  twig,  which  came  inciden- 
tally from  Persia  in  a  bi^et  of  figs  to  Pope,  the  celebrated  Poet. 
He  planted  it ;  and  growing,  it  became  the  parent  of  an  innumer- 
able host  of  willows,  spread  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  country, 
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throwing  a  welcome  shadow  over  manj  a  cottage  green.  Wlwfr  s 
iae  Hlufltration  of  the  astonishing  resultd  which  may  follow  thie 
SmaHest  act !  Let  us  not  think  that  our  small  acts  of  weU^doii^ 
are  in  vain.  With  joy  let  us  plant  our  little  willows  in  the  garden 
of  the  Lord ;  and,  when  we  are  dead,  generations  now  unbom  m^ 
be  refreshed  beneath  their  friendly  shadows.  Of  this  may  erary 
willow  we  see  remind  us. 


COMFORTS  OF  RELIGION. 


How  sweet  His  to  mingle  with  saints  of  the  Lord, 
To  praise  him  for  mercies  repealed  in  his  wovd ; 
Serenely  look  up  to  the  place  where  he  dwells» 
And  draws  from  him  comfort  as  water  from  wells. 

How  sweet  His  to  linger  beside  the  pore  stream, 
Where  pleasures  unmingled,  as  tmlj  'twould  seem, 
Abide  in  their  freshness  to  cheer  tlxe  sad  soul, 
And  goodness  and  mercy  encompass  the  whole. 

How  sweet  to  remember  that  all  we  possess 
Results  from  his  goodness,  his  faror  and  grace, 
And  feel  the  assurance  "  we  need  not  despond," 
Since  Qod  is  so  gracious— so  loring  and  Ibnd. 

How  sweet  to  look  forward,  nor  then  be  afttdd 
When  death  shaU  enrelope  the  soul  in  ita  shade, 
But  lean  with  composure  on  Jesus'  strong  arm, 
Where  pain  cannot  enter  nor  dangers  als^. 

How  sweet  to  look  also  beyond  the  thick  gloom, 
That  hides  from  the  vision  the  sun-beams  of  noon ; 
There  God  and  the  Saviour  forever  compose 
The  spirits  sweet  resting — its  endless  repose. 

Aye,  sweet  from  the  valley  of  soirow  and  tears 
A  home  in  the  skies  to  the  mourner  appears, 
Hft  cheerfully  looks  to  this  mannon  on  high^> 
The  pUgrim's  dear  homestead  reserved  iathe  sky. 

When  sank  in  affliotion,  in  de^>est  distress, 
And  nothing  remaineth  to  cheer  and  to  bless,        , 
'Tb  then  the  lone  pilgrim,  tho*  heaving  a  sigh, 
Looks  upward,  and  thinks  of  his  portion  on  high  t 


ALL,   LORD 

Take  my  soul's  and  body's  powers, 
Take  my  memory,  mind,  and  will ; 
AU  my  good,  and  all.  nj  houn. 
All  I  know,  and  aU  I  foel, 
All  I  think,  or  speak,  or  do- 
Take  my  heart,  but  make  it  new. 
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ENTBEAT  ME  NOT  TO  LEAVE  THEE. 

BT  BIT.  J.  JOBlfSON. 

Ho  judgment  oi^n  he  formed,  from  the  mere  outward  circumstances 
in  which  God  in  bis  providence  has  placed  us,  as  to  whether  we 
bftve  or  have  not  found  favor  with  him.  For  those  whom  the  Lord 
loYes  he  affcen  chaatens  for  their  profit;  while  im  the  other  hand, 
God  often  leaives  his  enemies  to  become  hardened  by  prosperity. 

The  xmrrative  found  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  not  only  interestiajg 
hot  instruotiye.  It  shows  us  at  once  the  condescending  and  pron* 
dential  care  of  God  in  the  minutest  concerns  of  his  people,  Tht 
vetry  fact  itself  of  a  Moabitess  becoming  ancestor  of  Ghnst  seems 
to  haye  been  a  pre-intimation  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  into 
his  church.  In  the  two  women  of  Moab  we  see  at  once  the  differ* 
OBOe  there  is  between  nature  and  grace.  For  in  the  case  of  Orpah 
we  see  that  she  was  not  prepared  to  risk  all  the  consequences,  uid 
renounce  all  worldly  prospects  for  the  sake  of  religion.  This 
accounts  at  once  for  the  reason  why  she  turned  back  to  her  coun- 
try, her  relations,  and  her  gods.  And  jet  we  see  that  it  was  wi& 
the  greatest  reluctance  that  she  parted  from  Naomi.  She  evi- 
dently appears  to  have  been  of  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition ; 
bence  she  was,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  a  kind  and  gentle  wife 
to  her  husband  whose  body  had  now  returned  to  its  mother  dust. 
Bhe  was  also  a  kind  daughter-in-law  to  Naomi,  which  is  evidemt 
from  her  own  words:  "The  Lord  deals  kindly  with  you  as  ye  have 
dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me." 

Suth  was  also  of  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition ;  and  Naomi  was 
not  only  a  mother-in-law,  but  she  evidently  sustained  another  very 
important  relation,  viz.,  that  of  a  spiritual  instructor,  for  it  is 
evident  that  she  taught  her  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  She  set  thus  an  example  every  way  worthy  the 
imitation  of  all  those  who  sustain  the  parental  relation.  Now  to 
be  s^arated  from  such  an  instructor  must  have  been  indeed  pain* 
fill.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  strong  attachment  manifested 
om  the  part  of  Ruth.  However  dear  friends  may  be  to  us,  these 
iMder  ties  wfaidi  bind  heart  to  heart  must  be  severed.  How  true 
nre  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet — 

**  Friend  after  friend  departs ; 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
'  There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  finds  not  here  an  end." 

At  length  the  day  of  parting  comes.  And  now  when  she  must 
leave  her  people  and  her  kind  spiritual  instructor,  with  tender 
afiection  fc»r  Naomi,  she  exclaims  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  ^^£i^ 
treat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thc^ 
far  whith^  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  loogest  I  wiU 
lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  thy  God  my  God." 
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From  this  affecting  history  we  may  learn  the  foUowiDg  lesson^ 
viz.,  that  we  should  cleave  to  our  converted  friends.  We  should 
do  so,  because  their  God  is  a  precious  God. 

This  is  the  case  only  to  the  believer  in  Christ.  *.' Unto  you/' 
says  the-Apostle,  "that  believe,  he  is  precious." 

Before  conversion,  like  all  the  unregenerate,  they  received  ^^hini 
as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground;  there  was  no  form  nor  comeliuessm 
him  that  we  should  desire  him.  Now  he  is  the  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand  and  altogether  lovely.''  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  found  him  a  sin-pardoning  God.  He  is  precious  becatM 
ke  has  washed  away  our  sins  in  his  most  precious  blood.  He  is. 
preoious  because  he  is  a  faithful  God — faithful  in  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation and  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  He  is  a  refuge  to  all  in  trial 
and  in  want. 

We  should  also  cleave  to  our  converted  friends,  because  they 
are  a  happy  people.  Naomi  was  one  of  the  peculiar  people  of 
Israel.  She  was  a  worshipper  of  the  living  and  true  God.  God 
has  a  peculiar  people  still ;  they  are  those  of  whom  the  PsalmisI 
speaks:  *' Blessed  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is  forgiven.** 
They  are  no  longer  under  the  curse — that  curse  which  has  madd 
our  world  groan — that  curse  under  which  the  lost  soul  shrinks,  and 
which  kindles  the  fires  of  perdition  in  the  heart.  God's  people 
may  be  in  poverty,  they  may  be  bereaved,  yet  they  are  happy. 
Qod  dealeth  with  them  as  with  sons ;  and  when  they  reach  heaven 
they  will  find  that  these  winds  of  affliction  have  wafted  them  thither. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  cleave  to  our  converted  friends 
is,  that  they  want  us  to  go  with  them.  Naomi  was  anxious  for 
Ruth  to  go  with  her;  not  out  of  mere  natural  aflfection,  but  out  of 
love  to  Israel's  God.  Moses  wanted  Hobab,  his  brother-in-law,  to 
go  with  him.  Jeremiah  was  anxious,  in  his  day,  that  the  Jews 
should  go  with  him.  Your  Christian  friends  want  you  to  go  with 
them.  They  may  not  have  the  boldness  to  tell  you  so;  but  you  may 
see  it  in  the  anxiety  of  their  eyes.  They  are  anxious  you  should 
come  to  the  house  of  prayer.     They  pray  for  you  in  secret  places. 

One  more  reason  why  we  should  cleave  to  our  converted  friends, 
is  the  distressing  thought  of  eternal  separation.  Little  did  Orpah 
think  when  she  turned  her  back  upon  Naomi  and  Ruth  that 
she  was  parting  with  them  forever.  And  little  do  the  wicked 
think  now  of  that  eternal  separation  that  will  take  place  between 
them  and  their  Christian  friends.  The  probability  is  that  they 
lived  together  in  infancy — that  they  played  around  the  same  palm- 
tree — sat  together  in  the  same  cottage,  and  wandered  together 
over  the  same  hills  of  Moab.  Now  they  part  forever.  Remember, 
then,  that  when  death  comes  you  will  be  eternally  separated.  Cleave 
to  your  converted  friends ;  seek  an  interest  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
then  God's  people  shall  be  your  people,  and  their  God  will  be 
your  God. 
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IHE.  STA'R:S../  1  '• 

THosffi  burning  stars  \  wliat  are  they  ?    I  have  'dreame*!  - 
Tha*  ^ey  wore  blossom*  on  the  Tree  of  loSEe, 
Or  glory  flimg  back  from  tlie  outspread  whigs.  •    • 
Of  God's  archangel — or  that  yon  blue  skies. 
With  all  their  gorgeous  blazonry  of  gems, 
Were  a  bright  banner  waving  o'er  thef  earth 
From  "the  fair  wall  of  Heaven ! — ^And  I  h«ve  sat 
And  drank  their  gushing  glory,  till  I  felt 
Their  ffash  electric  tremblmg  with  the  deep 
And  strong  vibrations  down  the  living  wire   -    . 
-Of  ohainleaa  passion — and  xaj  every  pulse    ^  < 

Was  beatog  high,  as  if  a  spring  were  there 
To  buoy  me  up  where  I  might  ever  roam  .  . 

'Mid  the  TUifathomed  vastness  of  the  sky,-     •/   • 
And  dwell  with  these  high  stars,  and  see  the  li^i  - 
Pouring  down  upon  tiie  blessed  earth,  like  dew    - 
From  the  bright  urns  of  Naiads  ! 

Beautiful  stars! 
What  are  ye  ?     There  is  in  ray  heart  of  hearts, 
A  fount,  that  heaves  beneath  you,  like  the  deep      .  - 
Beneath  the  glbries  of  a  mid^iigfat  moon ! 
And  list — your  Eden  tones  are  floating  now 
Around  me  like  an  element — so  low, 
So  wildly  beautiful,  I  almost  dream 
.  That  ye  are  there  the  living  Iwtrp  of  €K>d, 
O'er  which  the  incense  winds  of  Eden  stray. 
And  wake  such  tones  of  mystic  minstrelsy 
Afr  well  might  wander  down  to  the  dim  worW 
To  fashion  dreams  of  Heaven  t-*Peal  on-*i)eal  on,    . 
Nature's  high  anthem ! — for  my  life  has  caught 
A  portion  of  your  purity  and"  power, 
And  seems  but  as  a  sweet  and  fflorious  tone 
Of  wild  star  music  ? 

Blessed,  blessed  things ! 
Ye  are  in  Heaven  and  I  on  earth.    My  soul, 
Bven  with  the  whirlwind's  rush,  can  wander  oA 
To  your  immortal  realm,  but  it  must  fall 
Like  your  ancient  Pleiad  from  its  height, 
T^  dim  its  new  clad  glories  in  the  dust ! 
The  earth  is  beautiful — I  love 
Its  wilderness  of  spring-flowers,  its,  Irright  clouds, 
The  majesty  of  mountains,  and  the  dread 
Blagnificence  of  ocean — for  they  come 
Like  visions  to  my  heart — ^but  when  I  look 
On  yon  unfading  loveliness,  I  feel 
Like  a  lost  infant  gazing  on  its  homo, 
And  weep  to  die,  and  come  where  you  repose 
Upon  your  boundless  Heaven,  like  parted  souls 
On  an  eternity  of  blessedness. 


HEavEN  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  cloie 

Upon  the  growing  boy ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  wlienoe  h  flows, 
.     ^e  sees  it  in  hh  joy. 
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PECULIARITIES  OF  AUTHORS. 

Racirb  composed  his  verses  while  waUdng  about,  reciting  ihMB 
in  ft  low  voice.  O^e  day,  when  thus  working  at  his  plaj  of  Miih' 
ridates,  in  the  Tuilleries  Gardens,  a  crowd  of  workmen  around 
bim,  attracted  by  his  gestures,  thej  took  him  to  be  a  madman 
ftbout  to  throw  himself  mto  the  basin.  On  his  return  home  from 
such  walks  he  would  write  down  scene  by  scene,  at  first  in  prosa^ 
snd  when  he  had  thus  written  it  out,  he  would  iszclaim,  ^^Mj 
tragedy  is  done !"  considering  the  dressing  of  the  acts  up  in  verse 
as  a  very  smsll  affair. 

Magliabecchia,  the  learned  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany* 
on  the  contrary,  never  stirred  abroad,  but  lived  amidst  books  and 
upon  books.  They  were  his  bed,  board  and  washing.  He  passed 
•iffht-and-forty  years  in  their  midst,  only  twice  in  the  course  of  hit 
life  venturing  beyond  the  walls  of  Florence;  once  to  go  two  leaguet 
off,  and  the  other  time  three  and  a  half  leagues,  by  order  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  He  was  an  extremely  frugal  man,  living  upon  eggi 
and  bread  and  water,  in  great  moderation. 

Luther,  when  studving,  always  had  his  dog  lying  at  his  feet;  m 
dog  he  had  brought  from  Watburg,  and  of  wmch  he  was  very  fond« 
An  ivory  crucifix  stood  on  the  table  before  him,  and  the  walls  of 
Ids  study  were  stuck  round  with  caricatures  of  the  pope.  He 
worked  at  his  desk  for  days  together  without  goins  out;  but  when 
fttigued,  and  the  ideas  began  to  stagnate  in  his  Drain,  he  would 
take  his  flute  or  his  euitar  with  him  into  the  porch  and  there  exe- 
cute some  musical  rontasy,  (for  he  was  a  skilfdl  musician,)  when 
Ihe  ideas  would  flow  upon  him  as  fresh  as  flowers  after  summer^f 
rain.  Music  was  his  invariable  solace  at  such  time.  Indeed^ 
Iiuther  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  after  theolosy,  music  was  the 
first  of  arts.  ^^ Music,"  said  he,  ^Mstiie  art  of  the  prophets;  it 
is  the  only  art  which,  like  theology,  can  calm  the  agitation  of  the 
foul,  and  put  the  Devil  to  flight."  Next  to  music,  if  not  before 
i%  Luther  loved  children  and  flowers.  The  great  reformer  had  m 
heart  as  tender  as  a  woman's. 

Calvin  studied  in  his  bed.  Every  morning  at  five  or  six  o'clock 
he  had  books,  manuscripts  aiid  papers  carried  to  him  there,*and  he 
worked  on  for  hours  together.  If  he  had  oceasion  to  go  out,  on 
his  return  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed  again  to  continue  hit 
etudies.  In  his  later  years  he  dictated  his  writings  to  secretaries^ 
He  rarely  corrected  anything.  The  sentences  issued  complete 
from  his  mouth.  If  he  felt  his  facility  of  composition  leaving  nim« 
he  forthwith  quitted  his  bed,  gave  up  writing  and  composing,  and 
went  about  his  out-door  duties  for  days,  weeks  and  months  together. 
But  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  inspiration  fall  upon  him  again,  he  went 
hack  to  his  bed,  and  his  secretary  set  to  work  forthwith. 

Rousseau  wrote  his  works  early  in  the  morning;  Le  Sage  at 
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mid-day;  Byron  at  midnight.  Hardouin  rose  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing and  wrote  till  late  at  night.  Aristotle  was  a  tremendena 
worker;  he  took  little  sleep,  and  was  constantly  retrenching  it. 
He  had  a  contrivance  hy  which  he  awoke  early,  and  to  awake 
was  with  him  to  commence  work.  Demosthenes  passed  three 
menths  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea-side,  in  laboring  to  overcome  the 
defects  of  his  voice.  There  he  read,  studied  and  declaimed.  Ra- 
lielais  composed  his  life  of  Gargantna  at  Sollay,  in  the  company  of 
Boman  cardinals,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  bishop  of  Pans.  La 
Fontaine  wrote  his  fable  chiefly  under  the  diade  of  a  tree,  and 
eometimes  by  the  side  of  Racine  and  Boileau.  Pascal  wrote  most 
ef  his  Thoughts  on  little  scraps  of  paper,  at  his  by-moment8. 
Fenelon  wrote  his  Talemanchus  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  at  the 
0Ourt  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  while  discharging  the  duties  of  tutor 
to  the  Pauphin.  That  a  book  so  thorou^y  demo(^atic  should 
have  issued  from  such  a  source,  and  be  written  by  a  priest,  maj 
Beem  surprising.  De  Quincy  first  promulgated  his  notion  of  uni- 
versal fireedom  of  person,  and  of  throwing  all  taxes  on  the  land-** 
the  germ,  perhaps,  of  the  French  Revolution — in  the  boudoir  of 
Ifadame  de  Pompadour !  Bacon  knelt  down  before  composing  his 
great  work,  and  prayed  for  light  from  heaven.  Pope  never  could 
compose  well  without  first  disclaiming  for  some  time  at  the  to]p  of 
his  voice  and  thus  rousing  his  nervous  system  to  its  fullest  activity. 
The  life  of  Liebnitz  was  one  of  reading,  writing  and  meditation. 
This  was  the  secret  of  his  prodigious  knowledge.  After  an  attack 
of  ibe  gout,  he  consigned  hic^self  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  milk. 
Often  he  slept  in  a  chair,  and  rarely  went  to  bed  till  after  mid- 
night. Sometimes  he  was  months  without  quitting  his  seat,  where 
he  slept  by  night  and  wrote  by  dav.  He  had  an  ulcer  in  his  right 
kg,  which  prevented  him  walking  about,  even  had  he  wished  to  do  so. 


MORAL  FRAGRANCE. 


"What  a  pity,"  said  a  little  boy  to  his  father,  as  they  walked 
through  the  garden,  "that  the  rose,  after  blooming,  does  not  pro- 
dace  fruit,  and  thus  return  a  thank-ofiering  to  summer,  for  the 
lovely  season  of  its  spring-life.  Now,  it  is  called  the  flower  of 
innocence  and  joy;  then,  it  would  be  also  the  emblem  of  ^ati- 
tnde."  The  father  answered,  "Does  it  not  offer  all  its  loveliness 
to  beautify  the  spring;  and,  for  the  dew  and  light  which  it  receives 
from  above,  does  it  not  fill  the  air  with  its  delicate  fragrance? 
IhixBy  like  gratitude,  bestowing  a  chairm  unseen,  which  enhances^ 
every  other  good.  Created  for  the  spring,  it  dies  with  the  spring; 
Imt  Us  withered  leaves  retain  a  portion  of  its  sweet  fragrance;  so 
m  the  heart  of  innocence  does  gratitude  abide,  after  the  kind  deed 
which  called  it  forth  is  forgotten  in  our  breast." 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

FltOM  THE  QEBMAKt  BT  THE  IDITOB. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is,  once  for  all,  the  best  prayer;  for  you 
know  who  made  it.  But  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  so 
pray  as 'He  did;  we  only  stammer  and  stumble  toward  it,  and  some 
worse  yet  than  others.  This  however  does  no  injury,  Andrew,  if 
we  are  only  in  earnest;  our  dear  Father  in  heaven  must  always  db 
most' himself,  and  He  knows  what  we  mean.  Since  you  wish  it,  I 
•mil  tell  you  honestly  how  I  do  when  I  pray  the  "  Our  Father,^ 
Yet  I  know  it  is  poor  enough,  and  would  rather  myself  be  taught. 

You  see,  when  I  wish  to  say  this  prayer,  I  think  first  of  all,  of 
my  sainted  Father,  how  good  he  was,  and  how  willing  to  give  me 
what  I  needed.  Then  I  think  of  the  whole  world  as  my  Father's 
house,  and  all  people  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  America, 
seem  to  me  then  as  if  they  were  my  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  Goa 
sits  in  heaven  upon  a  golden  seat,  and  stretches  forth  his  tight 
hand  over  the  sea,  even  to  the  end  of  earth,  and  his  left  hana  is 
full  of  salvation  and  goodness,  and  the  mountain  tops  all  ground 
smoke  as  if  with  incense — then  I  begin : 

Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven^  halloived  be  thy  name. 
-  This  already  I  cannot  understand.  The  Jews,  it  is  said,  knew 
some  secrets  about  the  name  of  God.  This  I  leave  as  it  is,  and 
only  wish  that  our  meditations  on  God,  and  every  trace  by  which 
we  can  know  him,  may  make  me  and  all  men  feel  that  he  is  over 
all  things  great  and  holy. 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

Here  I  think  of  myself;  how  now  this  and  now  that  rules  and 
reigns  within  me ;  and  how  I  am  borne  hither  and  thither ;  and 
how  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  sorrow,  and  leads  me  to  no  green 
spot.  And  then  I  think  how  good  it  would  be  for  me  if  only  God 
would  bring  all  this  inward  warfare  to  an  end,  and  rule  in  me 
himself. 

Thy  mil  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  JSeaven. 

Here  I  think  of  Heaven,  with  its  hosts  of  holy  angels,  who  do 
His  will  with  joy,  and  no  sorrow  touches  them,  and  how  they  are 
blest  in  love  and  joy,  and  praise  day  and  night ;  and  then  I  think 
if  it  were  only  also  thus  on  earth. 

Cfive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

Every  one  knows  what  daily  bread  is,  and  that  we  must  eat  sa 
long  as  we  ate  in  this  wx^ld,  and  that  it  tastes  well.  I  think  of 
this.  Then  I  remember  my  children,  how  they  love  to  cat,  and 
how  happy  they  are  at  the  table.  And  then  I  pray  God  to  gi?t 
US  always  something  to  eat. 
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Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  tve  forgive  our  debtors. 

■  It  pains  na  when  we  are  injured,  and  the  revenge  of  man  ia 
fTweet.  So  I  feel  myself,  and  my  hfeart  naturally  loves  it  too. 
Xhen  I  think  I  see  before  me  the  man  in  the  scripture  who  took 
his  debtor  by  the  throat !  I  lay  it  to  heart,  and  think  th;Ekt  I  will 
forgive  my  fellow-sinner,  and  will  never  say  a  word  to  him  of  tie 
hundred  pence. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

Here  I  think  of  all  kinds  of  sad  examples,  when  men  in  such  ah^ 
such  circumstances  departed  from  what  was  good,  and  feel  that  I 
mil  fare  no  better,  if  I  do  not  watch  and  pray. 
Deliver  us  from  evil. 

Even  here  still  I  think  of  the  many  temptations  around  me,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  led  astray,  and  get  into  wrong  paths.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  of  all  the  ills  and  woes  of  life — consumption, 
old  age,  chill  and  fever,  phrenzy,  and  the  thousand  afflictions  tp 
vhich  flesh  is  heir,  and  for  which  there  is  no  human  help.  And 
yon  will  find,  Andrew,  that  if  the  tears  did  not  flow  before  thej 
will  come  now,  and  we  can  sigh  and  sorrow  so  penitently  and  Bf 
tenderly  as  if  all  help  were  gone.  But  then  again  we  must  take 
.  courage,  and  lay  our  hand  upon  our  mouth,  and  in  triumph  say  oii: 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  the  gUry,  fore:9er.  Amen  I 


BROTHER,  TAKH  MY  ARM. 

BT  THOMAS  BCAOK£U.ii(. 

Whbx  grief  is  heavy  on  tliec, 

Or  dismal  fears  alarm, 
Then,  brother,  lean  upon  me — 

My  brother,  take  my  arm. 
There 's  many  a  load  of  trouble 

That  taketh  two  to  bei^r, 
Where  one  would  beifd  quite  double 

Beneath  the  heavy  care. 

If  malice,  in  its  rancor, 

Has  sought  thy  mortal  harm. 
My  shoulder  be  thine  anchor — 

My  brother,  take  my  arm. 
Though  all,  in  time  of  trial, 

May  turn  their  eyes  away, 
Nay,  brother,  no  denial, 

My  arm  shall  be  thy  stay. 

If  grief  were  mine  to-morrow, 

A  grief  that  naught  could  charm, 
Fd  cry,  in  all  my  sorrow, 

"0,  brother,  give  thine  arm?" 
Aye!  let  me  feel  another 

Will  weep  with  me  in  woe ; 
A  brother,  yea,  a  brother. 

May  all  who  sorrow  know! 
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THE  COUNTRY  BOY  IN  THE  TOWN-SABBATH 

SCHOOL. 

This  bojiras  one  of  the  writer's  acquaintances  in  bojbood'sha]^ 
py  days,  and  is  even  now,  as  a  man,  b;^  no  means  a  stranger  to  him. 
What  is  to  be  said  about  him  is  all  veritable  fact.  He  ie  a  native  of 
the  Keystone  State,  and  considers  it  a  ^eat  mercy  of  God  that  lie 
was  born  a  good  many  years  a^o,  and  that  in  the  country.  .  He  is 
by  no  means  averse  to  all  genuine  improvements  or  any  decree  of 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  Nor  does  he  think  that  au  town 
people  are  knaves.  But  he  remembers  a  good  many  customs  whldhi 
in  bis  opinion,  are  ever  to  be  preferred  to  those  that  now  have  taken 
their  place — considers  much,  that  is  called  progress,  grievous  de- 
^ne;  and  is  of  opinion  also,  that  there  are  more  good  people  in  the 
country  than  in'  towns  and  cities,  especially  at  the  present  time. 

The  parents  of  this  boy  were  both  members  of  the  church,  and  as 
iheir  heart  desired  to  raise  good  children,  they  made  use  of  al 

f  roper  means  to  accomplish  their  object.  In  those  days  the  school 
ouse  and  the  church,  among  the  Qerman  christians,  stood  close 
together,  and  the  schoolmaster  needed  more  than  a  certificate  from 
the  county  superintendent;  he  had  to  be  a  consistent  professor  of 
tile  christian  religion.  In  the  school,  where  this  boy  attended,  it 
was  fixed  and  required  usage  to  open  the  session  in. the  mondng 
with  singing  and  prayer;  close  at  noon  with  a  hymn;  open  in  the 
afternoon  with  prayer,  and  close  in  the  evening  by  the  same  exer- 
cises. This  was  order  of  each  dav.  As  soon  as  the  scholars 
could  read  well  enough  they  had  to  bring  their  Testaments, 
and  at  last  their  Bibles.  From  this  eood  book  they  had  to  commit, 
weekly,  some  passages.  The  more  advanced  were  required  to  study 
the  catechism,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  for  catechisation  by  the 
ininister.  These,  among  other  things,  seem  sufficient  ground  why 
it  may  be  considered  a  mercy  of  God  to  have  been  borne  long  ago. 
For  these  good  customs  have  vanished  away. 

If,  what  is  generally  maintained  by  those  who  know  by  experi- 
ence, is  true,  then  this  boy  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  mother.  So  young  was  he  yet  at  this  mournful  event,  that 
he  has  but  dim  recollections  of  ever  having  been  blessed  with  a  mo- 
ther. Her  early  demise  changed  greatly  the  course  of  this  family. 
The  farming  business  was  abandoned,  and  the  forsaken  father  set- 
tled down  in  retirement.-   The  boys,  as  they  grew  up,  went  from 

home  to  learn  trades.   Several  of  them  got  into  the  town  of : . 

Here  we  find  the  boy  of  our  story  on  a  visit  to  his  brother;  and  it 
is  at  this  time  that  the  ^^  country  bov"  gets  into  the  ^^town  sabbath 
school."  It  will  not  seem  strange  if  he  should  feel  strange  in  these 
new  circumstances.  He  takes  a  back-seat  and  would  not  dare  to 
Stir  during  the  exercises.    At  last  a  young  man — a  good,  pious 
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jovng  m&Bi  no  douKt — approtches  him  in  all  simplicity  and  kind- 
MM^  and  tfaos  succeeds  at  once  to  gafin  the  boy's  affection  and  con- 
fdence.  Having  ascertained,  hj  questioning  him,  that  he  was  abls 
le  read,  he  prodtK»d  one  of  those  old-foshioned  spelling-books  that 
eontained  a  great  many  Bible  histories,  and  from  this  the  stranger 
boy  was  to  say  his  lesson.  The  story  chosen  for  this  time  was  aboni 
Mod  old  NoaL  and  how  he  was  saved  in  the  ark.  When  the  boy 
Md  finished  reading  his  lesson  the  teacher  very  kindly  made  l2i0 
gppficatioii.  ^Noah,"  he  said,  ^^was  preserved  with  his  family 
beesnse  he  did  not  forget  God.  He  always  remembered  that  Goa 
isw  Urn,  and  tried  to  please  him,  and  do  what  he  reijuired  of  Mm. 
ThoB  he  also  built  the  ark,  when  all  others  aronnd  him  laushed  at 
kirn.  When  the  flood  came  he  went  into  his  ark^  and  wnen  all 
•tfierB  perished  in  the  flood,  he  was  saved.  Kow  this  God  Uvea 
yet,"  he  continued,  ^^and  he  sees  us  also;  and  if  we  think  of  him^ 
and  try  to  do  his  will,  and  avoid  all  sin,  then  we  need  never  be 
s&aiJL  Even  in  the  night,  no  matter  where  we  are,  God  is  near 
w,  if  we  are  good,  and  nothing  can  injure  us." 

But  why  mfl^e  such  a  long  story  of  a  ^^  country  boy,"  the  reader 
Bray  say.  Well,  this  relation  of  facts,  is  not  half  as  long  as  tiie 
lliousmd  and  one  tales  and  nov^,  teeming  over  the  land  and  ea- 
gerly read  ^  thousands  without  containing  a  line  of  valuable  iui* 
atraetion.  We  think  our  story  afibrds  data  from  which  very  impor- 
tant lessons  may  be  learned. 

1.  A  lesson  wr  boyli.  Thot^h  the  Guardian  is  intended  specialtj 
Her  ^^j^ijmBg  men  and  ladies,"  it  is  no  doubt  also  read  b;^  many  boys 
and  girls.  These  may  learn  how  to  live  happy,  even  in  the  midst 
of  dan^.  H  tiiey  inll  not  only  read  the  story  of  Noah,  but  also 
remoDE^er  its  application,  as  did  the  country  boy,  and  try  always  to 
aaak  <^tiiat  steat  God  who  preserved  his  servant  Noah,  they  wffl 
ocortainly  avoid  much  that  is  sinful,  and  not  suffer  half  as  much  from 
fear,  as  bad  children  do.  When  our  boy  became  afraid  of  any 
itmft  wrong,  it  also  came  to  his  mind  and  made  him  sorry,  and  h^ 
was  led  to  ash  God  to  f^r^ive  hhn  and  resolved  to  do  better  after- 
wards, if  any  boy  or  girl  learns  such  a  lesson  it  will  be  worth 
nore  than  all  Ae  gold  of  California. 

2.  Sabbatb^school  teacheni  may  learn  a  lesson.  In  many  Sun- 
day-schools the  lonely  boy  would  have  been  permitted  to  ^o  away 
wMioat  any  sort  of  a  lesson.  Teachers  generally  think  all  is  done 
llben  Aey  hate  heard  the  lessons  of  f heir  own  classes.  Few  woul<I 
Ibefod,  by  the  love  of  Jesus,  toiippr6ach  a  stray  lamb  that  mig^t 
come  within  their  reach.  A^d  few  also  feel  sufficient  interest  to 
aake  such  i^pUciEitions  of  what  is  recited,  as  would  be  likely  to  fix 
tile  attention  of  thehr  pupHs  on  a  few  whdesome  points,  and  thus 
sow  good  0eed  in  hope  of  raising  a  good  tre4.  The  *^  country  boy/' 
evwnoWy  derivto  c^ort  feoiji  the  first  lesson  of  that  sabba^- 
ftkofOh    Simplo  ito  the  application  was,  it  resulted  in  good  fruit. 
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GSbat  boy  is  noTT  a  mimstor  of  ti^o  ^ospel^  and  vw^j  eopls  b)#s6.<i!94 
to  hear  from  his  l^s  the  good  tidings  of  groat  joj^  What  ^  fiehi^ 
of  usefulness  is  open  for  sabbath-sobool  teachers.  Bless  the  Lor<| 
all  ye  that  have  this  opportunity  to  sow  the  ipuperishable  seed  q£ 
the  word.  Tou  may  lead  many  lambs  into  the  Savioiir's  fcdd  i£ 
you  are  only  faithful  in  your  important  trust. 

S.  Professors  of  religion  may  receive  instruction  from  our  story. 
Noi^h's  God  is  the  God  whom  they  profess  to  worship.  A  God  of 
onbounding  love ;  but  also  a  God  of  most  righteous  severity.  Th^ 
man  that  manifested  his  faith  by  a  strict  obedience  to  God's  eom-? 
maaidments,  by  proper  works,  was  approved  of  God  when  others 
perished  in  great  multitudes.  By  faith  Noah,  beiBg  warned  of 
tilings  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  thei 
saving  of  his  house,  by  the  which  he  condemned  the  worjd^  aftdl 
became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith»  Heb.  17:  7« 
The  creature's  safety  is  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  Toi 
enjoy  this,  he  must  be  obeyed.  Hypocritical  professions  will  noi. 
avail  in  the  day  of  judgment.  If  Christiaps  wish  to  be  happy, 
and  secure,  they  'must  do  as  the  counlary  boy ;  they  must  always 
remember  that  God  sees  them.  This  will  cause  them  to  watcli^ 
over  all  their  ways,  and  spur  them  to  earnest  efforts  in  doing  tber 
will  of  God.  Is  it  not  a  lamentable  fact,  that  many  pro&sai&g 
Christians  are  not  only  in  the  world,  but  of  the  wor^.  Though' 
"warned  of  things  not  seen  as  yet"  more  solemnly  and  repeate^^ 
than  ever  Noah  was,  they  are  not  *' moved  with  fear,"  and  habit- 
uallj[  forget  that  safety  is  found  only  in  the  ways  in  which  G^ 
reouixes  us  to  walk. 

/yVliat  a  difference  would  become  manifest  in  the  fitmily,  in  ths. 
churchy  and  in  more  public  places  and  transactions,  if  God's  near^. 
Mss  were  habitually  remembered.  It  is  indeed  alarming  jbow  WideN 
spread  this  popular  infidelity  has  become  in  the  church.  A  thou-) 
sand  si^ns  of  the  times  evidence  that  the  highest  aim  of  numbera 
of  proiessors  is  to  pass  for  Christians  in  the  eyes  of  their  brethr^, 
^J  am  as  good  as  such  and  such  an  one,"  is  no  uncommon  remark^ 
and  this  is  to  pass  as  evidence  that  such  person  is.  a  Christiiiiii 
But  is  such  ground  safe?  Tour  brethren  maybe  as  wicked  m 
you,  and  you  may  perish  together.  Axe  you  as  good  as  God  re- 
quires vou  to  be?  ^his  is  the  safe  way  of  proving  our  professions; 
<*Men  looketh  on  the  outw^d  appearance,  but  me  Lord  looketh 
on  the  heart."  "And,"  says  the  Apostle  Paulj  "They  measuriiig 
themselves  by  themselves,  and  comparing  themselves  among  themr' 
selves,  are  not  wise." 

4.  Non-professors  may  receive  warning  {r^m  this  story ..  God 
warned  not  only  Noah,  but  others  also,  in  the  days  b^^e  UiO 
flood.  Noah  was  a  "preacher  of  righteousness."  God  gave  i^ 
respite  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  but  sinners  were  im4. 
moved.    Th^  were  "eating  and  drinkingi  and  jpanried  and  weM 
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given  in  marriage."  The  things  not  seen  as  yet,  though  foretold, 
receiyed  no  serious  consideration.  The  servant  of  God  was  all 
along  busy  in  building  the  ark.  By  doing  God>  will,  he  prepared 
for  himself  and  familv  a  place  of  safety  against  the  dc^  of  ont- 
poured  wrath.  For  all  this  he  was  laughed  to  scorn.  The  world 
would  not  believe  in  God ;  sinners  would  not  be  warned  to  flee 
from  coming  punishment  by  returning  unto  the  Lord.  Time,  how- 
ever, was  pacing,  away  in  its  perpetual  swiftness.  The  ark  had 
been  finished ;  the  day  of  probation  was  over*  Those  in  the  ark 
were  saved;  all  others  perished.  * 

Keader,  are  you  out  of  the  church — out  of  Christ?  You  are  in> 
terrible  danger.  The  day  of  final  a(K30unt  is  very  nigh  indeed*^ 
7on  can  surely  not  forget  entirely  that  you  also  have  to  give  afn^ 
account  to  your  Judge  in  that  day?  How  wise  to  remember  this- 
in  time.  How  unwise  to  defer  it  to  hours  or  days  of  your  last 
sickness — the  stroke  that  shall  sev^r  the  thread  of  your  life  *o» 
earth,  and  usher  you  into  the  presence  of  your  maker.  Have  you 
not  often  seen,  and  often  heard  of  the  helpleraness  of  the  sick  and? 
ibe  dying  who  lived  without  Christ  ? .  Feeling,  im  this  serious  l^oiir,: 
that  they  must  leave  all  behind ;  that  even  their  best  friends  C9tnrr 
not  accompany  them  through  the  ''valley  of  the  shadow  of  deaths '^ 
a  sense  of  their  forsaken  condition  renders  them  unutterably  misf 
ecable.  How  much  they  would  do/ and  how  much  they  would  giVe^. 
t£  the  time  of  their  stay  on  earth  could  be  liv^d  over  again.  Yqu^ 
have  time  and  opportunity,  warning  and  entreaty;  be  persuadJdd,. 
then,  to  yield  your  heart  to  Christ  at  once;  and  whenever  your 
ond  comes  it  shall  be  peace. 

"  Great  God  I  on  what  a  slender  thread 

Hang  everlasting  things ! 
Th' etenial  state  of  all  the  deftd 
f      Upon  life's  feehle  strings. 

"  infinite  j,oy  or  endless  wo©  -    ; 

Attends  on  every  breath ; 
^  And  yet  how  unconcerned  we  go 

Upon  the  "brink  of  destht  ,R  ,  .  ,  , 


A  LESSON  FOR  BOYS. 

Sots  are  admonished  by  a  sene^ble  writer  to  beware  of  the  fe)« 
lowing  description  of  oompany,  if  they  would  avoid  beoomtns  like 
ihoBe  who  enter  prison  for  their  crimee :  1.  Those  who  rimovlt 
parents  or  disobey  their  commands.  2.  Those  who  profane  the 
Sabbath  or  scoff  at  religion.  3.  Those  who  use  profane  or  Sl&tj 
Isakfa^e.  4.  Those  who  are  m^aithfal,  play  tntant^  and  waste 
tbexr  time  in  idleness.  5.  Those  who  are  of  a  quarrelsome  temper*^ 
6s  Those  yrbo  are  addicted  to  lying  and  stealing.  7»  Those  wl)^ 
take  pleasure  in  torturing  animals  and  inseets.  *  8.  Those  who  loel 
tfosnd  grog-shops  and  drinh  whiskey. 
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FLOWERY  WREATHS  AROUND  HOME. 

BT  TSI  IDROE. 

Home,  home,  Bireet,  sweet  home,  . 
There  is  no  place  like  home. 

Lbt  it  not  be  r^arded  as  too  small  a  matter  to  receive  serioot^ 
attention  when  ^e  urge  upon  parents  to  make  home  i^traotive  t$ 
their  children.  We  do  not  now  refer  directly  to  the  important  dtt^ 
of  letting  the  li^t  of  intelligence  and  holiness  shine  in  the  family, 
BO  that  home  may  be  the  sanctuary  of  all  purity,  and  joy,  and  love* 
This,  of  course,  must  i^o  be;  and  home  is  not  descrying  of  that 
sacred  name  where  there  is  no  God,  and  mo  piety.  But,  in  what  wet 
now  wish  to  say,  we  refer  to  the  outward  of  home — the  house  itself 
and  its  surroundings. 

Who  does  not  mow  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  homes,  im 
those  things  which  appear  outwardly  to  the  eye.  In  some,  eveiy 
thing  is  in  JUserder;  every  thing  looks  dilapidated,  rickety,  $M 
fimiMen;  there  is  no  yard,  no  sod,  no  plot  of  green,  no  shadie^tree, 
no  fruit-tree,  no  vines,  no  flowers.  Every  thmg  looks  bleak,  drj^ 
dreary  and  dead.  Then  again  there  are  homes  where  every  thing 
k  iust  the  opposite  of  this--^very  thing  at  its  place,  paths  dean, 
pauings  whitewashed,  green  trees,  sod  neatly  dressed,  flowers  here 
and  there,  and  every  obijeet  that  would  otherwise  be  onsightfy  ia 
wreathed  and  festooned  with  vines  which  are  taught  to  grow  b)l 
careful  hands,  and  the  whole  scene  looks  as  if  prepared  for  some 
festal  occasion.  And  truly  so  it  is ;  for  there .  is  always  cheerful- 
ness and  joy  in  such  a  home.  > 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  what  we  recommend  can  only  be  accom- 

tlished  and  enjoyed  by  the  rich.  Far  from  it.  It  can  be  possessed 
y  the  poorest;  and  the  attractions  of  which  we  speak  may,  and 
onen  do,  gather  around  the  humblest  hut.  These  are  things  which 
cost  nothing  but  the  attentions  of  a  few  spare  moments.  White- 
washed waUs  and  fences^  shade  and  fruit  trees,  rose-bushes,  vines 
and  flowers — what  do  these  things  cost  ?  We  may  almost  say,  they 
are  to  be  had  without  money  ana  without  price.  They  are  within 
r4ach  of  the  poorest,  and  yet  how  great  an  item  are  tbese  tsi&es  in 
the  ontward  attractions  of  home !  A  home  with  lliem,  and  a  hoBMl 
wUhoi^  th^n,  if  there  were  no  other  difference,  cedd  scarceljy  ba 
Moogniaed  as  the  same  place.  So  important  are  diese  littie  thmsSk 
.  These  attractions  of  which  we  speak  are  important,  as  they  add 
to  tite  comfort  of  the  sjpot  The  heart  is  cheered  by^  tiie  freumesi 
of  the  scene,  the  eye  is  relieved  uid  delighted  by  ihd  vamtiea  oC 
Kfe  and  growth  and  bloom,  and  the  senses  are  regaled  by  the  odol? 
ef  flowers.  Such  a  scene  bodi  elcirates  and  pirifiee  the  intel« 
lectual,  social,  and  moral  nature.    It  does  so,  it » truoi,  qoktiiy  and 
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in  a  ynkj  not  to  be  clearly  recognized,  but  none  the  less  truly.  It 
does  00  as  gently  as  the  dew  refreshes  the  grass,  upon  ^diich  it 
falls  unseen.  It  does  so  as  silently  as  the  pure  air  ornaments  the 
rosy  cheek  with  the  fflow  of  health. 

Yet  this  is  not  M*  We  must  not  oyerlook  the  impress  which 
such  attractions  of  home  leave  upon  the  memories,  and  hang 
around  the  associations  of  children  after  they  have  left  the  parentfu 
roof,  and  are  drifting  about  in  the  world.  It  is  immensely  im- 
portant that  the  hearts  of  children  be  bound  to  home.  All  its 
scenes  and  associations  ought  to  be  dear  to  them  forever.  Memory 
ought  to  travel  back  over  the  waste  of  years,  and  find  in  the  home 
of  childhood  the  greenest  spot  in  life.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
preserve  in  the  heart  much  that  is  pure,  beautiful,  and  good.  It 
bas  been  truly  said,  that  he  who  looses  all  attachment  for  home, 
and  discards  the  sacred  recollections  of  earliest  life,  is  far  gone 
ttpon  the  dark  way  of  evil.  On  the  contrary  he  that  cherishes 
these  feelings  shows  that  his  heart  is  still  tender  and  open  to  soft- 
ening influences.  With  the  memories  of  his  youthfcd  years  will 
oome  back  to  him  many  a  tender  lesson,  and  many  a^n  earnest 
re^oof. 

If  it  be  important  thus  to  bind  the  hearts  of  children  to  the 
gpot  of  home  and  the  scenes  of  early  life,  how  needful  is  it  to 
surround  their  home  with  such  attractions  as  will  make  it  truly  a 
liome  to  the  heart.  If  that  home  be  a  bleak,  dreary,  and  unin- 
Titing  spot,  how  can  it  ever  cause  pleasant  memories  to  return  to 
it?  It  will  rather  repel  than  attract.  The  wanderer  will  find 
more  to  delight  him  in  the  homes  of  strangers,  and  be  almost 
forced,  if  he  think  at  all,  to  think  reproachfully  of  a  home  to 
which  his  heart  cannot  pleasantly  and  fondly  cling. 

Do  not  both  reason  and  observation  teach  us  abundantly  that 
parents  themselves  are  in  fault  when  their  children  have  no  strong 
attachments  to  home.  What  do  they  do  to  make  their  children 
happy  there?  It  is  to  them  the  dullest  and  dreariest  spot  in  all 
the  earth;  and  they  feel  as  if  a  kind  of  captivity  detained  them 
from  freedom  and  happiness,  as  these  seem  to  reign  around  them ; 
snd  for  such  to  desire  a  return  to  their  homes  would  be  the  same 
as  if  a  bird,  set  free  from  a  hateful  cage,  after  it  had  carroled  in 
the  pleasant  grove,  should  long  again  for  its  contracted  and  crsiel 
con&iement.  It  is  true,  according  to  the  old  saying,  ^^  home  is 
home  be  it  ever  so  homely;"  it  is,  however,  only  home  so  long  as 
the  heart  hangs  to  it;  but  this  will  not  be  long,  unless  it  has  some 
attractions,  some  pleasant  scenes  and  associations,  around  which 
memory  may  twine  its  garlands  in  ever  fresh  beauty  and  bloom. 

Have  these  considerations  any  weight?  Then  let  us  beautify  our 

homes.    Let  us  not  regard  the  time  and  care  necessary  to  plant 

trees,  and  vines^  and  flowera,  as  uselessly  spent.    Every  ^Hhing  of 

bean^  is  a  joy  foreverr*    Ev^  charm  we  add  to  it  will  makeit 

vofc  VI.— s 
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•  ^^sweetei:  home"  to  oiyr  ohildrei^  and  bfs  a^otliei^  c^rd  to  biod 
their  hearts  to  it,  and  to  us,  and  to  all  tl^at  we  ever  tai^bt)  tb^ 
to  loTe. 


DO  WE  THINK  ENOUGH? 

Do  we  think  enough  of  the  influence  which  may  be  exerted  by 
ibose  whom  we  bring  to  Jesus?  It  were  a  great  thing  if  the  soid 
whom  we  were  the  n^eans  of  saving  were,  like  the  penitMit  tiuef^ 
remcved  on  the  day  of  his  conversion  to  heaven.  But  it  may  be 
otherwise*  We  may  not  only  convert  a  soul,  we  may  call  into 
existence  a  power  which  will  be  felt  far  and  wide,  and  whose  benet 
fioial  influence  will  be  lasting  as  eternity.  Who  was  it  that  Andrev 
led  to  Jesus?  His  own  brother;  but  that  brother  was  Simon 
Peter,  than  whom  our  Lord  had  never  a  more  devoted  and  zeakHui 
follower — who  had  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  opening  the  gate 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  Gentile  world — whose  writings 
remain  to  this  day  a  part  of  that  precious  word  by  which  we* are 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  salvation — and  who,  at  laat^  if 
eeclesiastical  tradition  be  true,  laid  down  his  life  in  his  Master's 
cause. 

A  Ghicistian  woman,  on  her  way  to  the  Tabernacle,  aocoated 
John  Williams,  and  asked  him  to  go  thither.  She,  very  likely, 
thought  this  might  be  the  means  of  saving  his  soul ;  but  she  cohld 
have  no  idea  that  she  was  bringing  to  Jesus  one  who  should  be  at 
once  the  apostle  of  civilization  and  mercy  to  the  savage  islandeca 
of 'the  Pacific,  and  whose  name  should  be  identified  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  triumphs  which  the  Gospel  has  achieved  im 
these  modern  times.  We  know  not  what  good  the  man  may  do 
whom  we  bring  to  Jesus;  but  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  he 
will  be,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  means  of  blessing  the  world* 

Look  around  you,  then,  and  ask,  ^^  What  is  there  I  can  do  to 
bring  souls  to  Christ?"  And  then,  as  yx)u  see  your  work,  resolve 
that  you  will  do  it  with  all  your  might. 


PRAISE  FOR  THB  WORD  OF  OOD. 

The  Bll)le !  the  Bibl« !  blest  yolmae  of  truth, 
How  BweeUy  it  smiles  on  Uie  season  of  jonth ; 
It  bids  us  seek  early  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
Ere  the  heart  is  ensla^M  hi  the'  bondage  of  vice. 

The  Bible !  the  Bible !  the  valleys  shall  ring, 
And  hiU-tops  re-echo  the  notes  that  wd  sing: 
Oar  baanere^  insaribed  with.  Hi  preo^>t8  tad  ^ules, 
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SUDDEN  DEATH. 


BT  TMB  IMTOB. 


Death  rides  on  every  passing  breeze, 

He  lurks  in  erery  flower ; 
Bach  season  hath  its  own  disease, 

Its  perils  every  hour  I 

Si^pposB  that  you  had  made  yourself  guilty  of  some  crime 
against  the  government  worthy  of  death.  Suppose  the  governor 
should  issue  your  death*warrant^  stating  that  at  some  time,  within 
fifty  years,  you  should  he  put  to  death — hut  that  you  should  be 
]c»pt  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  precise  time  when  this  solemn 
MUtaniOe  should  be  executed.  He  would  say,  Tou  are  permitted 
to  go  at  large  and  enjoy  perfect  liberty  until  such  time  as  I  shall 
ohooae.  That  time  cuiall  not  be  known  to  you,  but  to  me  alone* 
But  whenever  the  hour  shall  arrive,  wherever  you  are,  or  whatever 
yea  may  be  doing,  you  shall  at  onoe  die ! 

Now  what,  under  such  circumstances,  would  bexa  man's  feelings? 
We  may  safely  suppose  that  he  would  think  of  it  last  in  lying 
down,  and  first  in  rising  up.  The  awful  uncertainty  would  induce 
SBoh  an  one  to  live  in  oonstsnt  expectation  of  his  end. 

This  case,  though  supposed,  is  in  substance  a  real  case.  On 
aeoount  of  sin  we  are  all  doomed  to  die.  This  sentence  will  be 
executed  within  a  certain  time.  At  an  hpur-^which  is  not  known 
to  us— -but  only  to  the  Great  Grovernor  of  tiie  universe,  the  sen*' 
tence  wUl  be  executed.  It  may  be  in  fifty  y^ars,  in  twenty,  in  ten^ 
in  five,  in  one,  in  a  day — yea,  in  an  hour! 

Wf  may  imagine  that  it  will  yet  be  many  years;  but  what  right 
have  we  to  think  so?  None  at  all.  That  the  event  will  come  is 
CM^in^  When  it  will  come  God  only  knows, 
.  Now  what,  in  such  circumstances,  ought  we  to  do?  ^^  Watch. ye 
therefore:  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  comeUi, 
at  even,  at  midnight,  or  at  the  coek-crowing,  or  in  the  morning: 
lost  eoming  euddenfy,  he  find  you  sleeping." 

A  sudden  death,  though  it  ought  to  have  no  undue  terror  to  a 
laint,  is  neverthel^Hs  s(«iething  not  to  be  desired.  In  the  case 
of  sinners  it  has  always  been  r^arded  by  the  ^hmroh  in  the  light 
of  a  judgment. 

In  the  case  of  saints,  thoqgh  it  is  no  judgment,  it  must  be  re* 
g^ed  as  a  saorifice  in  which  the^  are  involved  for  the  sake  of 
mners.  It  istthe  privilege  of  a  saint  to  di#  by  a  natoral,  gradual 
taamlion.  How  calm,  eaqr,  we  mav  say,  was  the  death  of  Jaeob^ 
and  of  the  patriarohs  genof^y*  Thay  took  leave  of  their  gena^ 
Miietts  with  aU  the  eun,  solemn  deUWation  of  one  going  xm  a 
iamMff.  So  afe^  Simeon,  d^pwted  in  delibetate  peace,  when  hie 
eyes  had  seen  the  salvation  of  God. 
'  WM&,:ikm^  vro  iMwm  to  be  a>swe6tipciiikige  of  aai&ts,  nhkh 
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God  denies  to  them  only  when  wise  ends  require  it;  and  thus  the 
saints  become  martyr^  for  the  good  of  sinners  end  the  glory  of  God. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  saints  are  involved  in  sud- 
den death  for  the  sake  of  sinners. 

1.  When,  on  account  of  the  social  constitution  of  our  race, 
general  judgments  of  God,  which  fall  upon  sinners,  necessarily 
involve  the  saints. 

This  is  the  case  in  the  sudden  destruction  of  a  family^  a  city,  or 
a  nation.  This  is  the  case  in  the  three  great  scourges  of  Qid — 
War,  Famine  and  Pestilence.  The  fearful  fate  of  sinners  in  these 
visitations  generally  ii^volves  some  saints  in  sudden  death. 

These  sudden  scourges,  though  they  often  involve  the  saints 
with  sinners,  never  have  their  cause  in  the  saints,  but  always  in 
sinners.  War,  Famine,  and  Pestilence  are  caused  by  sin,  and 
always  most  extensively  involves  sinners.  The  saints  fall  by  the 
eontagion  which  has  its  cause,  rise,  and  continuation  in  sinners 
and  sin.  But  to  saints  it  is  not  a  judgment,  but  only  an  earlier 
release  from  the  sorrows  of  earth,  and  an  entrance  into  life 
everlasting. 

2.  Saints  are  sometimes  taken  away  suddenly  in  order  to  inspire 
a  salutary  fear  in  the  bosoms  of  sinners.  The  hand  of  God^ 
instead  of  falling  upon  one  whom  sudden  death  would  damn,  falls 
upon  his  righteous  neighbor.  Thus  the  death  of  the  one  mny 
prove  the  life  of  the  other.  Many  an  one  has  been  aroused  firom 
carnal  sleep  by  such  sudden  and  alarming  providences,  dropping 
down  like  a  stroke  from  Heaven,  by  his  side.  Often,  it  is  true, 
such  means  are  not  improved.  God  complains  of  this:  ^^The 
righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart.''  Tet  in  many 
oases  they  inspire  a  fear  which  drives  to  Christ. 

«  The  fact,  therefore,  that  saints  as  well  as  sinners  die  suddenly, 
is  no  proof  that  sudden  death  is  something  ordinary  and  naturaL 
When  a  sinner  dies  suddenly  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  judgment— 
the  wicked  has  been  taken  away  in  his  wickedness — he  that  har- 
dened himself  has  been  suddenly  cut  off,  and  that  without  remedy 
—the  barren  fig-tree  has  been  cut  down ! 

On  the  contrary,  when  saints  die  suddenly,  it  is  that  the  wicked 
may  be  warned  to  lay  it  to  heart;  or  because  they  fall  as  do  the 
few  stalks  of  wheat  among  the  tares  against  which  God  sends  ottt 
bis  feaifful  reapers !  It  is  often  a  mercy  in  disguise.  For  it  is 
better  to  be  cut  down  with  the  tares  to  be  separated  forever  from 
tbem,  than  to  stand  with  them  in  a  fellowekip  of  micongeniality, 
affection  and  pain.  Many  a  martyr  escaped  a  greater  sontm* 
Tbe  righteous  ate  taken  away  from  evil  to  come. 

Thus  we  see  that  sudden  death,  although  it  is  overruled,  in  At 
ease  of  saints,  for  good,  ia  neverthriess  something  oot  to  be  desliad 
but  dreaded. 

Ood  has  even  implastted  in  our  nature  a  certain  feiv  and  droad 
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of  aoddea  death.  Hence  a  sudden  death  startles  and  shocks  bs. 
The  ezecation  of  a  criminal  turns  our  blood  cold.  The  idea  of 
Beeing  another,  or  of  being  ourselves  suddenly  launched  into  the 
a^ful  mysteries  beyond,  makes  the  very  spirit  tremble  and  shudder 
ipon  its  inmost  throne ! 

Hence  we  find  that  the  ancient  church  always  included  in  her 
petitions — '*From  sudden  death  deliver  us,  good  Lord!'*  We 
heard  a  young  man  remark  lately,  that  his  father  always  included 
this  supplication  in  his  family  prayers.  Even  where  it  is  not 
formally  repeated  there  is  no  doubt  it  ascends  in  the  way  of  pious 
desire  from  most  Christian  hearts  in  their  daily  risings  to  the 
tiirone  of  heavenly  grace. 

Not  only  beautiful,  but  evangelical,  and  very  proper  is  the  prayer 
of  the  pious  Cowper.     Every  Christian  may  adopt  it. 

"  At  last, 
My  share  of  duties  decently  falfilled, 
May  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  perform 
Its  destined  oflSce,  yet  with  gentle  stroke. 
Dismiss  me  to  a  safe  retreat, 
Beneath  the  turf  that  I  have  often  trod !" 

Why,  we  may  yet  ask,  is  sudden  death  naturally  so  fearful  to 
sinners  ?  Why  does  the  thought  of  it  disquiet  them  ?  Why  does 
«uch  an  awe  come  over  them,  and  over  all,  when  it  falleth  suddenly 
upon  them  ?  We  answer,  because  there  is  the  deep,  sure  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  not  prepared  for  it  This  inspires  them  with 
fear.  Most  of  sinners  have  no  idea  of  dying  as  they  are  now. 
The  hope  of  a  future  change  sustains  them.  They  imagine  and 
hope  that  po^ae  adequate  warning,  some  lingering  sickness  at  the 
close,  will  afford  them  time  to  prepare.  When  their  spirit  earnestly 
calls  and  warns  thern^  they  answer,  "My  Lord  delayeth  his 
coming."  With  this  delusion  they  manage  to  put  off  the  earnest 
protests  of  their  immortal  nature  against  a  life  of  sin,  and  put  far 
off  the  day  of  their  return  to  God. 

But  at  times  there  meets  them,  like  a  dark  spectre,  the  fearful 
idea  of  a  sudden  death !  Amid  the  noise  of  earth  is  heard  the 
ominous  warning  voice,  "Ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the 
bouse  cometh!"  Great  God!  to  be  thus  suddenly  arrested.  To 
be  aroused,  like  the  virgins,  out  of  this  deadly  sleep  of  sin,  by  the 
midnight  cry,  "Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet 
bim!"  What  an  awful  thought,  just  as  I  now  am  to  hear  the  call 
of  the  last  trumpet,  "Come  to  judgment!*'  Just  as  I  now  am,  to 
Stand  before  the  great  white  throne,  and  answer  the  searcher  of 
hearts.  With  what  terror  do  such  thoughts  at  times  overwhelm 
the  soul  unprepared  for  death. 

But  chiefly  is  sudden  death»  fearful  to  sinners  because  they  are 
80  greatly  exposed  to  it;  and  because  they  are  often  solemnly 
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reminded  of  this  fact.  Exposed  to  sadden  death  from  eatues 
within  them.  So  fearfully  and  wonderfully  are  we  made,  that  but 
a  trifling  cause  makes  the  whole  organism  to  perish.  The  breaking 
of  a  cog  in  a  watch  stops  its  motion.  A  delicate  touch  of  the^ 
finger  stops  the' clock.  Our  life  is  truly  like  a  '^  harp  of  thouian4 
strings,  wnich  dies  if  one  be  gone." 

'*  Great  €k>d  I  on  what  a  Blender  thread 

Hang  ererlasting  things! 
The  eternal  state  of  all  the  dead 

Upon  life's  feeble  strings !" 

We  are  exposed  to  sudden  death  from  causes  mthmt  us.  See 
yonder  rolling  car,  crowded  with  passengers.  Some  dozing,  some 
talking,  some  reading,  some  laughing — all  intent  on  business  <Mr 
pleasure  at  some  distant  point.  In  a  moment,  and  all  are  dashed 
to  pieces.  Where  a  moment  a^o  all  was  life  and  hope,  there  is 
left  only  wreck,  ruin,  wounds  and  death. 

See  yonder  steamer  on  quiet  seas.  No  one  dreams  of  danger; 
Yet  in  a  moment  there  is  a  crash,  or  an  explosion.  They  sink — 
great  God ! — and  in  a  moment  more  the  waves  clap  their  hands 
over  the  sinking,  and  the  mournful  winds  are  bearing  over  the 
watery  bed  their  sigh  for  the  loved  ones  at  home. 

See  yonder,  a  town.  Joy  in  every  family;  business  in  every 
shop;  the  flow  of  travel  and  trade  in  every  street.  But  silently 
as  the  hand  of  the  thief  under  the  slumberer's  pillow  glides  the 
pestilence  through  the  streets,  into  the  houses,  into  the  chambers^ 
into  the  hearts.     The  angel  of  death  shakes  his  dread  wings, 

"  And  the  eyes  of  the  sleeper  wax  deadly  and  chill, 
And  the  heart  but  over  heaves,  and  forever  grows  still." 

But  in  a  less  general  way  are  all  exposed  to  sudden  death  by 
accidents.  It  would  take  a  whole  article  itself  to  mention  the 
many  ways  in  which  persons  have  met,  and  may  meet  with  sudden 
deaths,  in  the  house  and  the  by-way,  in  business  and  in  pleasure. 

Most  fearful  of  all  are  sudden  deaths  by  judgments  direct  from 
above.  Like  Ananias  and  Saphiza,  who  were  cut  down  with  a  lie 
upon  their  lips.  Like  Herod  who  was  smitten  in  the  act  of  bias- 
nhemy  against  God.  Like  thousands  in  whose  end  have  been  ful- 
nlled  the  fearful  words :  "  He  that,  having  been  often  reproved, 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without 
remedy." 

How  fearful  is  such  an  end.  How  awful  to  be  called  into  the 
presence  of  the  Judge  by  a  stroke  of  his  anger.  How  solemn  to 
DC  summoned,  without  a  moment's  warning,  to  enter  that  world  of 
mysteries,  where  no  mistakes  can  any  more  be  corrected,  and  where 
no  regrets  can  avail. 
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LIVING  BY  APPEARANCE. 

BT  BST.  I.  H.  BOVFHinrS. 

HaLp  the  world  lives  by  appearances.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
the  wonld-be  great,  wise,  rich  and  fashionable ;  yea,  the  very  elite 
of  the  world.  Hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  are  the  great  elements 
in  wfaieh  most  men  live.  The  most  abject  poverty  often  lies  con- 
oealed  under  the  garb  of  riches,  the  most  consummate  ignorance 
under  the  names  and  titles  of  the  great  and  wise,  and  the  vilest 
wickiidness  under  th0  cloak  of  our  most  holy  religion.  There  is 
DOthirig  truly  great,  honorable,  noble  or  holy,  which  men  do  not 
ape  after  and  try  to  imitate,  not  to  become,  not  to  be,  but  appear 
to  be.  The  orator  and  statesman  is  aped  after  by  the  vain  and 
empty  babbler  and  the  petty  demagogue. 

Yes,  men  live  by  appearance — by  what  they  apppear  or  pretend 
to  be,  not  by  what  they  really  are.  There  is  the  boy  of  twelve 
years  old,  early  taught  by  fond  parents  to  imitate  all  the  foppery 
and  flourishes  of  the  youth  of  twenty.  He  must  needs  appear  to 
be  a  man,  and  that  before  he  had  time  to  be  a  boy.  There,  too,  is 
the  novice  in  knowledge,  who  has  spent  a  few  winters  in  some  vil- 
lage academy,  passes  himself  off  as  a  finished  scholar,  and  assumes 
all  the  airs  and  dignities  of  the  sage  of  fifty.  And  there  again  is 
the  young  man  of  moderate  or  no  means  at  all — perchance  a  bene- 
ficiary— who  lives  by  the  hard  earnings  and  savings  of  a  kind 
parent  or  an  affectionate  brother  or  sister,  yet  lives  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  man  who  can  command  his  thousands ;  parades  the 
streets  with  cane  in  hand,  patent-leather  boots  and  broa4-cloath  of 
five  and  ten,  kid  gloVes,  puffing  away  at  his  three  and  six-centers, 
a  giant  among  the  ladies ;  and  procures  the  very  candies  by  which 
he  bribes  their  company  on  trust.  True,  he  knows  that  he  is  living 
above  his  means.  But  what  of  that;  he  roust  keep  up  appear- 
ances. His  conscience,  his  Bible,  his  church,  his  friends,  all,  all 
tell  him  he  is  doing  wrong;  but  no  matter  for  all  these,  he  must 
make  an  impression. 

Nor  is  this  evil  less  common  among  the  other  sex.  It  prevails, 
if  possible,  to  a  still  greater  extent  among  women  than  among 
men.  They  must  at  all  hazard  keep  up  appearances.  Greater 
efforts  still  are  made  by  them  to  conceal  their  real  character  and 
condition,,  and  live  by  a  fictitious  one.  All  imaginary  kind  of 
trickery  and  deception  are  constantly  resorted  to ;  every  possible 
device  and  stratagem  is  made  use  of  in  order  to  make  a  show* 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  they  appear  before  the  public. 
However  poor  their  condition,  however  great  thoir  struggles  at 
home,  when  abroad  they  know  nothing,  even  of  the  ordinary 
labors,  trials  and  difficulties  of  every-day  life.  They  often  feign 
to  be  ignorant  of  all  domestic  labor  ai^d  care.     And  pretend  as 
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though  they  were  living  in  all  the  ease,  luxury  and  splendor  of  the 
millionaire,  or  the  queen  in  her  palace.  ^'Law  me,"  said  one  of 
these  flit-flirt,  would-be  rich  and  fashionable  ladies  one  day,  whose 
father  had  been  sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  ''law  me,  I  haven't  been 
in  the  kitchen,  0  dear,  I  don't  know  when.  0  dear,  I  haven't 
Been  a  wash- tub,  0  my,  I  couldn't  tell  the  day  when.  Lucy,  the 
black  girl,  attends  to  all  that."  Very  well,  thought  we,  did  your 
circumstances  justify  it,  and  were  it  really  so.  But  we  happened 
just  to  know  a  little  better.  But  ladies  must  keep  up  appearances. 
They  must  make  a  show. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  manner,  as  well  as  of  the  beauties 
of  living  by  appearances  and  making  a  display  before  the  publiCf 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  following  incident,  taken  from  a  Phila- 
delphia paper.  Two  ladies  had  been  perambulating  for  nearly  an 
entire  half-a-day  through  all  the  most  public  and  fashionable  streets 
in  the  city,  dressed  in  the  most  costly  and  fashionable  style,  with 
any  quantity  of  jewelry  and  foolery,  when,  upon  approaching  the 
home  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  two,  she  was  met  by  a  dirty  and 
filthy  little  boy,  with  not  an  entire'piece  of  clothing  on,  addressing 
her  in  the  most  earnest  and  imploring  manner  as  follows:  ''Mamma, 
mamma,  come  home  quick,  and  take  the  baby ;  its  crying  itselz 
most  to  death,  and  papa  is  waiting  on  you  this  long  time ;  he  wanti 
to'  go  and  buy  three  cents'  worth  of  coal  and  a  cents'  worth  of 
milk  to  make  the  baby  some  pap."  The  reader  need  not  be  in- 
formed  that  this  little  fellow  was  the  son  of  our  fashionable  lady, 
and  that  he  got  a  most  terrible  look  from  his  mother,  with  a  "get 
out  you  little  rogue  you."  Truly  not  every  thing  is  gold  that  gut- 
ters. But  appearances  must  be  kept  up,  and  ladies  must  make  a 
show  out  now  and  then,  though  it  be  at  the  expense  and  sacrifice 
of  comfort  and  convenience. 


THE    HEART. 

BT  BUZ.i  OOOK. 

Thb  heart — the  heart !  oh,  let  it  be 
A  true  and  bounteons  thing ; 

As  kindly  warm,  as  nobly  free, 
Ab  eagle's  nestlisg  wing. 

Oh,  keep  it  not,  like  miser'rf  gold, 

Shut  in  from  all  beside, 
But  let  its  precious  stores  unfold, 

In  merey  far  and  wide. 

The  heart — the  heart  that's  truly  blest, 

Is  never  all  its  own ; 
No  ray  of  glory  light  the  breast, 

That  beat  for  self  alone. 
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REV.  CHRISTIAN  RUDOLPH  KESSLER.  {^ 

FOUNDER  AND  PRINCIPAL  OP  THE  ALLENTOWN  SEMINARY. 

How  much  of  the  gloom  of  death  vanishes  away,  when  we  can 
remember,  while  we  bear  the  departed  to  his  resting  place,  that  he 
was  a  good,  and  useful  man.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with  this 
thought  while  standing  with  hundreds  of  others  around  the  open 
grave  of  Mr.  Kessler.  He  died  comparatively  ydung,  only  32 
years  of  age  ;  and  yet  how  full  of  good  fruits  was  his  life  for  God 
and  his  generation. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Kessler  was  born  in  the  Canton  Graubunden,  in 
Switzerland,  Feb.  20th,  1823.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  his  native  place,  and  chiefly  from  his  own  father,  Rev. 
John  S.  Kessler,  D.  D.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Ohur,  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  his  fatherland,  and  still  later  at  the  university  in 
Leipsig.  In  1841  he  came  to  this  country,  and  studied  Theology 
in  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  where  he  also  became  teacher  in  the  German 
Language  in  Marshall  College.  Having  finished  .his  Theological 
studies,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1843,  and  imme- 
diately took  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Pendelton  county,  Virginia. 
In  1844  he  was  called  as  assistant  Pastor  to  labor  with  Dr.  Bibbig- 
house  in  Salem's  church,  Philadelphia.  In  April,  1845,  he  was 
united  in  holy  marriage  with  Miss  Anna  Maria  Salade  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  same  year  he  became  afflicted  with  bronchitis,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  regular  preaching.  Having, 
beiore  he  left  Europe,  devoted  himself  with  special  zeal  to  ped- 
agogic, or  the  science  of  teaching,  he  now  directed  his  attention 
again  to  this  subject.  He  accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
removed  to  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  founded  one  of  the 
finest  schools  in  the  State,  known  as  the  "Allentown  Seminary.'* 
His  health  and  strength,  however,  gradually  declined,  and  on  Sab- 
bath morning,  the  4th  of  March,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  having  a 
few  moments  before  uttered  his  last  words  of  faith,  prophecy  and  ■ 
hope:  "What  a  blessed  Sabbath  has  dawned  upon  me!" 

What  a  touching  sight,  on  the  day  of  the  burial,  to  see  so  many 
youths  of  both  sexes  in  solemn  procession,  two  by  two,  precede  the 
corpse,  and,  near  the  grave,  parting  into  lines  on  either  side,  while 
the  body  is  borne  on  to  the  grave  between  them.  The  scholars  all 
bore  in  their  hands  bunches  of  evergreen  tied  with  black  ribbon — 
the  ribbon  seemed  to  say,  "we  mourn  for  the  dead,"  and  the  ever- 

£een,  "his  memory  shall  continue  green  in  our  hearts."  After 
d  burial  service,  the  procession  again  passed  the  open  grave, 
while  each  pupil,  with  an  affectionate  look,  cast  his  bunch  of  ever- 
green upon  the  coffin. 
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The  whole  scene  was  such  as  to  move  many  to  tears.  So,  thought 
we,  do  affectionate  hearts  reward  those  who  have  blest  them.  Such 
is  the  bright  end  of  a  useful  life.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  mj  last  end  be  like  his ! 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  MORMONISM. 

"TWENTT-BJQHT  years  ago,  Joe  Smith,  the  founder  of  this  sect, 
and  Harris,  his  convert,  applied  to  the  senior  editor  of  the  Journal^ 
then  residing  in  Rochester,  to  print  his  Book  of  Mormon,  then  just 
transcribed  from  the  Golden  Bible,  which  Joe  had  found  in  the 
olefk  of  a  rock  to  which  he  had  been  guided  bj  a  vision. 

^'We  attempted  to  read  the  first  chapter,  but  it  seemed  such 
unintelligible  jargon  that  it  was  thrown  aside.  Joe  was  a  tavern 
idler  in  the  village  of  Palmyra.  Harris,  who  offered  to  pay  for 
the  printing,  was  a  substantial  farmer.  Disgusted*  with  what  we 
considered  a  'weak  invention'  of  an  imposter,  and  not  caring  to 
strip  Harris  of  his  earnings,  the  proposition  was  declined. 

'^  The  manuscript  was  taken  to  another  printing  office  across  the 
street,  from  whence,  in  due  time,  the  original  Mormon  Bible  made 
its  advent. 

"  *  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow.' 

"  But  who  would  have  anticipated  from  such  a  bald,  shallow, 
senseless  imposition,  such  world-wide  consequences?  To  remember 
and  contrast  Joe  Smith,  with  his  loafer  look,  pretending  to  read 
from  a  miraculous  slate-stone  placed  in  his  hat,  with  the  Mormon- 
ism  of  the  present  day,  awakens  thoughts  alike  painful  and  molli- 
fying. There  is  no  limit,  even  in  this  most  enlightened  of  all  ages 
of  knowledge,  to  the  influence  of  imposture  and  credulity.  If 
knaves,  or  even  fools,  invent  creeds,  nothing  is  too  monstrous  for 
belief." 

There  is  a  scrap  of  history,  but  at  the  same  time  also  a  solemn 
lesson.  Here  are  two  editors  applied  to  by  an  imposter  to  print  a 
book.  The  one  refuses  to  print  it;  the  other,  for  money,  prints  it. 
Suppose  they  are  both  now  living;  which  one,  with  the  disgraceful 
history  of  that  book  before  him,  can  regard  with  most  pleasure 
Ids  course  in  the  clise?  The  one  can  feel  truly  that  he  has  no  part 
m  bringing  to  birth  the  monstrous  imposture;  while  the  other  must 
see  plainly  that  his  hand  is  in  the  matter,  and  has  the  blood  of  the 
evil  upon  it. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  common  and  ready  excuse :  "If  I  do 
not  do  it  some  one  else  will."  Suppose  he  will,  the  sin  is  then  his, 
and  not  yours.  The  fact  that  another  will  do  a  thing  if  you  do 
not,  does  not  make  that  right  for  you.     The  very  reason  why 
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wrong  is  done  at  all,  is  because  some  one  will  do  it.  Jndas  might 
baye  argued  on  tbis  point  even  more  plausibly  than  any  one  now; 
he  might  have  said,  the  Sayiour  mu4t  be  betrayed,  or  how  can  he 
£e  for  men:  if  I  do  not  betray  him  another  will.  This  is  the  com- 
mon  refuge  of  such  kind  of  sinning.  But  yet,  wo  to  that  man 
by  whom  the  son  of  man  is  betrayed;  it  had  been  better  for  him 
n  he  had  not  been  bom. 

Evil  will  be  done — bad  books  will  be  printed — liquor  will  be  sold 
'•—if  one  will  not  do  it  another  will.  Let  it  be  so ;  but  let  us  see 
that  it  is  not  by  us.  Offences  will  come,  but  wo  unto  him  by  whom 
the  offence  eometh ! 


LOCKS  OF  HAIR. 


Tov'ts  often  heard  me  i^^muse,  Fred, 

One  day  to  tell  you  where, 
And  from  what  treasured  heads  I  shred 

These  treasured  locks  of  hair. 
Well,  now  the  time  has  come  at  last — 

Your  birth-day  festival 
Haa  blithely  come  and  swiftly  passed, 

And  you  shall  know  them  aU. 

Twelve  years  have  fleeted  since  I  bowed 

In  tearless  grief,  my  knee 
Beside  our  dying  sire,  and  vowed 

A  parent's  care  fbr  thee  ; 
And  I  remember  how  you  tried. 

Till  even  the  menials  wept, 
To  wake  our  father  when  he  died, 

And  said,  "he  only  slept." 

Thk  short  curled  lock,  half-dark,  half- 

I  clipt  it  from  his  brow,  Cgrayi 

I've  kept  it  sacred  till  to-day — 

We  will  divide  it  now  ; 
And  wh«i  you  look  ui>on  it,  Fred, 

Still  think  you  hear  the  voice 
That  with  its  dying  accents  said, 

"My  Father,  bless  my  boys !" 

This  raven  braid  belonged  to  one 

You  never  knew,  my  brother. 
She  only  blessed  her  new-bom  son — 

And  died— our  sainted  mother  I 
^e  left  ufl — ^but  with  us  the  left 

A  fairer,  tenderer  flower ; 
But  like  a  plant  of  sun  bereft 

She  withered  from  that  hour. 


Spring's  buds  around  our  mother's  tomb 

Came  just  in  time  to  wave : 
We  saw  the  flowers  of  autumn  bloom 

Upon  our  sister's  grave. 
My  boy  I  our  tears  are  falling  fast 

On  yonder  golden  trees  ; 
It  is  a  relic,  and  the  last, 

Of  her  lost  loveliness. 

And  this  long,  waving  silken  curl. 

Ah !  THAT  you  must  not  share  ; 
You  never  knew  the  angel  girl 

Who  gave  that  auburn  hair. 
My  beautiful  I  my  blessed  one  t 

And  she,  too,  passed  away  I 
I  strove  to  breathe,  "  Thy  wiU  be  done," 

But  it  was  hard  to  say. 

Oh !  by  how  weak  and  frail  a  thing 

May  the  heart's  depths  be  stirred  t 
How  close  and  long  will  memory  cling 

To  one  light  look  or  word ! 
And  are  not  these  slight  locks  with 

Of  spirit-meaning  fraught        [more 
Than  all  the  mystic,  lettered  lore, 

That  sages  ever  taught  ? 

Well,  they  are  happy  now,  dear  boy ; 

Their  ransomed  souls  are  free : 
They  feel  no  more  earth's  hollow  joy, 

And  real  misery. 
Our  barks  are  etn^gling  slow  to  shon^ 

By  storm  and  tempest  driven, 
But  they  have  passed  life's  ocean  o'er. 

And  anchored  safe  in  heaven. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

It  happened  once,  on  a  bright  summer's  day,  that  I  was  stand- 
ing near  a  well,  when  a  little  bird  flew  down,  seeking  water.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  large  trough  near  the  well,  but  it  was  empty,  and  I 
grieved  for  a  moment  to  think  that  the  little  creature  must  go  away 
^rsty;  but  it  settled  upon  the  edge  of  the  trough,  bent  its  little 
head  downwards,  then  raised  it  again,  spread  its  wings,  and  soared 
away,  singing;  its  thirst  was  appeased.  I  walked  up  to  the  trough^ 
and  there,  in  the  stone  work,  I  saw  a  little  hole  about  the  size  of  a 
wren's  egg.  The  water  held  there  had  been  a  source  of  revival 
and  refreshment;  it  had  found  enough  for  the  present,  and  desired 
no  more.     This  is  contentment. 

Again,  I  stood  by  a  lovely,  sweet-smelling  flower,  and  there  came 
a  bee,  humming  and  sucking;  and  it  chose  the  flower  for  its  field 
of  sweets.  But  the  flower  had  no  honey.  This  I  knew,  for  it  had 
no  nectary.  What  then,  thought  I,  will  the  bee  do?  It  came  buz- 
zing out  of  the  cup  to  take  a  further  flight,  but  as  it  came  out  it 
spied  the  stamens  full  of  golden  farina,  good  for  making  wax,  and 
it  rolled  its  little  legs  against  them  till  they  looked  like  yellow  hose, 
as  the  bee-keepers  (tey ;  and  then,  thus  heavily  laden,  flew  away 
home.  Then,  I  said,  "Thou  camest  hither  seeking  honey,  and 
finding  none,  hast  been  satisfied  with  wax,  and  hath  stored  it  for 
thy  house  that  thy  labor  might  not  be  in  vain.  Thou  likewise  shall 
be  to  me  a  lesson  of  contentment." 


THE  OLD  ORCHARD, 


Ak  intelligent  and  pious  female  friend^  in  a  private  letter,  al<* 
lades  touchingly  to  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Guardian. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  How  much  alike  are  the  sacred 
associations  of  our  childhood !  Surely  we  are  all  nearer  each  other 
in  our  hearts  than  in  our  minds. 

" '  The  Orchard '  interested  me.  The  first  sixteen  years  of  my 
life  were  spent  near  just  such  an  Orchard.  Every  tree  had  its 
name,  and  its  own  attractions.  But  the  old  Orchard  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  a  change  came  over  it.  The  jv^oodman  would  not 
feel  as  I  did ; 

"In  youth  it  sheltered  me:" 

and  many  of  the  dear  old  sacred  trees  were  cut  down,  and  only  now 
have  place  in  a  very  few  mem^ories,  just  like  the  dear  ones  who 
rambled  with  me  there,  who  are  now  sleeping  in  the  dust,  but  who 
are  sacredly  treasured  in  a  few  faithful  hearts." 
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THE  UNITBD  STATES. 
CoKOfiEss  closed  its  thirtj-third  ses- 
sion on  Sunday  the  4Ui  ultimo,  about 
tirelTe  o'olook,  M.  As  we  intimated  in 
our  Betrospect  for  last  month,  all  the 
inxportant  business  was  crowded  into 
the  last  daj  of  the  session  (the  third 
of  March)  whioh,'aooording  to  the  Gon- 
gresaonal  almanao,  is  the  longest  day 
m  the  jear,  its  duration,  on  that  oooa- 
alen,  being  at  least  thirty-six  hours. 
When  Ck>L  Benton's  name  was  called 
«Ei  Sunday  morning,  to  TOte  on  some 
question  before  the  House,  he  stated 
that  the  Congress  of  which  he  was  a 
Viember  had  ceased  to  exist  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night.  He  did  not 
bWere  in  Sunday  legislation.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  member  of 
boUi  houses  who  had  that  much  regard 
for  the  Sabbath.  Amid  the  confusion 
gfa  weaiy  and  exdting  night  session  a 
luonber  of  important  measures  were 
ptflsed,  including  good,  bnd  and  indif- 
ferent. We  note  the  most  important 
bills  i^assed  and  approved  during  the 
session.  The  annual  appropriation  bills, 
with  a  grand  variety  of  amendments, 
were  passed,  of  course.  The  bill  for 
leTising  our  diplomatic  and  considar 
system,  including  a  large  increase  in 
the  compensation  of  our  ministers 
abroad.  Two  bills  for  increasing  the 
effleiency  and  improving  the  disoipline 
4>t  the  navy,  including  a  retired  list  for 
superannuated  officers,  and  rewards 
and  encouragements  to  the  sailors  and 
iiisrines  for  good  conduct.  The  new 
bounty  land  bill,  which  extends  a  land 
Umnty  to  the  heirs  and  descendants  of 
an  the  soldiers  of  all  the^wars  of  the 
United  States,  white  and  Indian,  and 
whiflb  will  thus  distribute  about  200»- 
000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain, 
and  will  /give  thousands  of  deserving 
poor  families  a  just  chance  to  secure  a 
homestead— -if  they  can  manage  to  keep 
out  of  the  olutches  of  the  numerous 
bounty  land  sharks  which  the  passage 
Of  thie  bill  has  suddenly  oidled  into 
ejdstenoe.  A  very  good  act  requires 
the  prepayment  of  postages  1^  stamps, 
in  lil  esses,  alter  the  flnt  of  January 
t;  and  sjI  Isttsrs  to  be  pre-paid,  by 


stamps  or  otherwise,  after  the  ibrst  of 
this  month.  The  postage  on  letters  tn 
any  distance  over  3,000  miles  was  also 
increased  to  ten  cents.  TMs  bill  has 
also  a  provision  for  additional  care,  in 
the  post  offices,  of  letters  containing 
money.  A  bill  establishing  a  Court  of 
Claims.  The  Texas  claim  bill  of  seven 
and  a  quarter  millions  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Texas  creditors  against  the 
United  States. 

Among  other  things,  four  new  regi- 
ments were  added  to  the  army ;  a  tele- 
graphior  line  granted  to  the  Paoiflo ;  a 
searching  party  ordered  for  Dr.  Kane 
in  the  Arctic  regions;  General  Scott 
created  a  lieutenant-general ;  the  heirs 
of  (General  De  Kalb  were  provided  for ; 
Gen.  Jackson's  sword  aoc^ited  from  the 
heirs  of  Gen.  Armstrong ;  small  notes 
abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  a  bill  passed  and  approved  regu- 
lating the  transportation  of  passengers 
in  steamships  (suggested  by  the  Arctic 
and  other  recent  marine  disasters.)  The 
House  amendment  reducing  the  Tariff 
to  an  approximation  to  the  policy  of 
free  trade  failed  in  the  Senate  by  a 
dose  vote.    ^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  docu- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  made 
its  appearance  the  past  month.  The 
report  of  the  Ostend  Conference,  by 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  Mason,  and  Soul^— 
in  which  the  remarkable  proposition  is 
made  to  purchase  the  Island  of  Cuba 
for  $120,000,000.  The  report  holds  this 
significant  language:  "After  we  shall 
have  offered  Spain  a  price  for  Cuba  far 
beyond  its  present  vidue,  and  this  shall 
hav^  been  refused,  it  will  then  be  time 
tq  consider  the  question — ^Does  Cuba  in 
the  possession  of  Spain  seriously  en- 
danger our  internal  peace,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  our  cherished  Union  ?  BlM>uld 
this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, then  by  ever  law,  human  and 
divine,  we  shall  be  Justified  in  wresting 
it  from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power." 
But  it  appears  the  National  admin- 
istration does  not  endorse  this  poHoy, 
and  Cuba  wHl  no  doubt  remain  in  the 
possessioa  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  for 
some  time  to  oome.    At  all  events,  the 
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action,  or  non-action,  of  onr  goyemment 
in  regard  to  onr  diAcnlties  with  Spain 
was  not  Batisfactory  to  Mr.  Sonle,  who 
has  resigned  and  oome  home. 

From  California  we  have  had  most 
important  news.  A  great  commercial 
disaster  had  overtaken  that  new  and 
flonrishing  State,  in  the  sudden  sus- 
pension of  several  of  the  leading  bank* 
lag  houses  of  San  Francisco,  among 
which  the  house  of  Bacon,  Page  k  Co* 
took  the  lead.  As  the  suspension  of 
iMUok  after  bank  was  announced  the 
excitement  in  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
oisoo  became  intense,  and  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  anytldng  of  the  kind 
ever  wilnessed  even  among  that  excita- 
ble p(^[mlation.  Calmness  was  at  lengUi 
restored  by  the  assurance  that  the 
£l4^ure  on  the  part  of  the  banks  arose 
fxim  the  dlAculty  of  getting  their  ingots 
of  gold  converted  into  specie,  and  not 
from  any  real  insolvency  of  th^  insti- 
tirtions  themselves.  All  they  asked 
was  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  ex- 
change Uieir  deposites  of  gold  dust  for 
specie,  when  they  would  be  able  to  i>ay 
dollar  for  dollar.  The  Legislature  had 
adjourned  sine  die  after  declaring  the 
impossibility  of  electing  a  U.  S.  Senator. 

American  mechanics  have  achieved 
another  great  triumph — we  may  say 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world'— in 
uniting  the .  British  Colonies  to  the 
American  States  by  a  wire  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Niagara  gorge,  across 
which  the  shrieking  locon^otive  drags 
ite  ponderous  trains  of  humanity  and 
the  products  of  labor.  The  length  of 
this  bridge,  from  the  centre  of  each 
tower  is  822  feet ;  height  of  tower  above 
the  rock  on  the  American  side,  88  f^t ; 
do.  on  the  Canada  side,<  78  feet ;  do. 
floor  of  railway,  60  feet;  number  of 
wire  oal>lBS,  4 ;  diameter  of  each  cable, 
10  inches ;  number  of  No.  9  wires  in 
each  cable,  8,659 ;  aggregate  strength 
of  cables,  12,400  tons ;  weight  of  super- 
stmotion,  760  tons ;  do.  superstructure 
and  maximum  loads,  1,250  tons ;  maxi- 
mum weight  of  cable  and  stay 'will 
support  8,500  tons;  height  of  track 
above  the  water,  284  feet ;  height  of 
railroad  above  wagon  track,  60  feet. 
The  first  locomotive  passed  on  the  8th 
inst,;  it  weighed  23  tuns.  The  de- 
pression at  the  centre  was  3^  inches, 
but  no.vibration  was  produced.  On  the 
9th  the  experiments  wove  repeated  with 
tw6  other  engines,  making  trips  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  One  loeo-' 
moitlve,  weifPking  34  -tons,  wMi  a  oar 


fun  of  passengers  passed  over  at  t(he 
same  speed ;  the  depression  at  the  cen- 
tre was  M  inches.  The  strongest  galea 
of  wind  have  no  Effect  upon  it  The 
trained  paused  when  half-way  over  the 
river,  at  the  line  where  the  State  and 
Colony  meet,  when  the  flags  of  the  two 
nations  were  waved  in  exultation  of 
this  trinmph  of  strength  and  skill. 
Hie  bridge  is  built  so  thai  it  rises  arch- 
like  in  the  centre.  There  are  two  main 
tracks,  one  4  feet  8  inches  for  the  New 
York  Central,  another  5  feet  guage  lor 
the  Qreat  Western,  and  by  a  fifth  rail 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  can 
also  run  their  cars  across.  Faraway 
beneath— «o  fisr  that  Xh»  heavy  wav« 
scarce  shows  its  swelling — crashes  the 
Niagara,  and  the  shrill  shriek  of  tri- 
umph that  the  locomotive  sends  forth, 
as  it  passes  over  the  chasm,  is  heard 
beyond  Uie  Cataract  itself.  This  bridge 
now,  with  its  busy  road-way  below— i(» 
quintuple  rails  above — the  headlight 
of  the  locomotive  flashing  in  the  dark* 
ness  of  the  gorge — ^the  oar — ihe  car^ 
riage— the  throng  of  all — ^has  placed 
itself  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  won-* 
ders  of  the  worid. 

A  case  was  recently  decided  before 
the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  at  Cinefn-* 
nati,  which  we  hope  will  have  a  good, 
eflSoct  towards  finally  breaking  up  a^ 
pernicious  system  of  lottery  gambling, 
which  is  becoming  very  general  in  ih& 
and  other  States.  An  indictment  was 
found  against  H.  H.  Shippey  "  for  pub- 
lishing a  sch^ne  of  chance,"  the  oifeii- 
sive  publication  being  the  prospectus 
and  advertisement  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Art  and  Literary  Association,  of  which 
any  person  could  l)ecQme  a  member  by 
paying  $3,  receiving  in  return  a  copy  of 
a  $3  magazine,  and  a  chance  in  the 
"drawing"  of  receiving  any  one  of  the 
numerous  works  of  painting  and  sta- 
tuaiy.  This  stupendous  lottery  scheme,' 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  extensiviA^ 
advertised  by  many  respectable  newii- 
papers  and  magazines,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal head-quarters  of  the  concern' 
bdng  at  the  ofllce  of  the  Knickerbocker* 
Magazine.  The  defsnce  set  up  was  that 
the  association  did  not  oonstftute  a  lot* 
tery  or  "  scheme  of  chance,"  within  the' 
meaning  of  the  statute ;  but  the  Court, 
held,  and  so  charged  the  jury,  thai 
notwithstanding  ev^ry  member  cl^']|^ui^ 
chaser- of  a  ticket  thereby  received  oei^ 
tainly  a  periodical  of  equivaleat  oumni^ 
value  with  the  price  paid,  yet  if  other 
aod  ftfrtherindueementi  were  held  eut^ 
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to  the  porohaaers  of  tickets,  that  thej 
should  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  to  be  made  by 
any  mode  of  mere  accident  or  chance, 
then  the  concern  was  a  scheme  of 
chance  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  same  principle  of  law  would  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  ^*  gift  concerts'' 
and  oUier  schemes  of  chance,  which 
are  got  up  to  evade  the  laws  against 
lottery  gambling.  The  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania declare  all  and  every  lottery 
"  and  device  and  devices  in  the  nature 
of  lotteries"  unlawful.  If  these  ^t  or 
prize  concerts  are  not  devices  m  the 
nature  of  lotteries,  then  the  legal  force 
\of  the  English  language,  in  statute  law, 
is  certainly  very  ambiguous  and  ob- 
scure. All  such  schemes  have  a  per- 
nicious moral  influence  and  should  be 
abolished. 

An  act  repealing  the  tavern  license 
laws  of  this  State  has  passed  the  House 
and  will  no  doubt  pass  the  Senate  also. 
It  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
with  fine  and  Imprisonment,  for  any 
person  to  sell  liquors  and  allow  them 
to  be  drank  on  the  premises ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  will  completely  break 
up  aU  the  public  drinking  houses  but 
will  not  affect  the  sale  of  liquors  by 
those  selling  by  measure.  So  far  as  it 
goes,  the  friends  of  Prohibition  regard 
it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  ten  hour  law  is  the  subject  of 
much  interest  and  discussion  at  the 
present  time.  The  act  of  1849  having 
been  found  inefficient  in  establishing 
the  desired  reform  in  factories,  a  new 
biU  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which,  if  passed, 
will  prevent  the  employment  of  all 
minors  in  factories  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  hours  a  day.  A  number  of 
large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of  ope- 
ratives and  mechanics  have  been  held 
in  the  different  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  btate,  and  resolutions  adopted 
urging  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
law. 

A  new  and  more  stringent  prohibi- 
toiy  liquor  law  has  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Maine  and  received  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  The  Senate 
passed  it  unanimously.  In  the  House 
the  vote  on  its  final  passage  was  90 
yea^  to  2Q  nays.  A  nx^ority  of  thqse 
voting  nay  expressed  themselves  i^ 
favor  of  the  principle  but  were  not 
prepare^  to  endorse  some  of  the  detaps 
of  the  new  law.    Those  yiolating  ^s 


provia|on8  are  liable  to  imjnrisoninwt 
for  the  first  offence — for  th«  iourt|i  ooiv- 
viction.  11000  finc^  and  one  year  in  tht 
State  Prison — ^the  intermediate  penal- 
ties ranging  from  three  to  nine  month* 
imprisonment,  with  Ane  and  o^sts. 

A  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  a^id  imr 
portation  ol  liquors  has  passed  the 
Nova  Scotia  House  of  Aaiembly  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  17.  Tkia  goea  «  i^ief 
farther  than  our  Statef,  under  the  lawa 
of  Congress,  have  power  to  go  on  this 
question. 

The  recent  township  and  borough 
elections'in  this  State  ha.ve^  shown  a 
general  breaking  up  of  old  parUei.  The 
candidates  eleoted  appear  to  be  of  all 
political  shades,  and  no  party  can  claim 
a  general  triumph.  This  shows  a  re- 
freshing determination  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  voters. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 
Thb  great  event  of  the  past  month  in 
the  history  of  Europe  has  been  the 
death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  Emperoc 
of  all  the  Russias  and  King  of  Poland. 
His  deaith  is  reported  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  moming  of  the  second  of 
March.  He  had  been  suffering  with  an 
attack  of  influenza  and  the  imme<iiat» 
cause  of  his  death  is  reported  to  hav9 
been  pulmonary  apoplexy — although 
surmises  are  afloat  that  he  was  assassi- 
nated. He  died  |n  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  thirtieth  of  his 
reign.  He  succeeded  his  eldest  brother 
Constantino  in  1(825,  who  renounced 
his  right  to  the  throne.  Constantino 
died  in  1831.  Nicholas  married  Char- 
lotte, daufidLter  of  the  King  of  Prua^ 
in  1817.  The  issue  is  Alexander,  Grand 
Duke  and  hereditary  prince,  three 
daughters,  and  three  other  sons,  Con- 
stantinO)  Nicholas  and  Michael,  Grand 
Dukes.  Princo  Alexander,  the  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne,  was  bom  April  29| 
1818,  and  is  therefore  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  ^ar  of  his  age.  The  news 
of  the  death  of  the  Czar  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  as  to  its  probable 
effect  upon  the  war  in  the  East.  The 
general  impression  appeara  to  be  that 
the  prospe^  of  peace  will  be  inoreaaed 
by  &e  event.  Our  inteUigenoe  from 
the  seat  of  war  is  more  favorable  for 
the  allies.  The  troops  generally  were 
in  better  condition  and  in  higher  spirits. 
The  works  weie  progi^essioft  and  more 
confidence  was  felt  in  the  luthnate  cap- 
ture of  the  plac^    The  Turks  under . 
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Omar  Pasha  had  achieved  a  victory 
oyer  the  Rnssians  at  Enpatoria.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  iQlied  navy  and 
its  feffBctive  shells  he  drove  hack  40,000 
Ru^^sians  with  a  heavy  loss  on  their 
side,  losing  only  fifty  men  himself.  A 
thousand  of  the  Czar's  troops  had  also 
perished  in  a  snow  stprm.  These  events 
tended  somewhat  to  discourage  the 
Russians,  as  well  as  to  revive  the  spirits 
of  the  allied  troops — an  effect  which 
would  no  douht  he  materially  increased 
when  the  sad  news  of  the  Czar's  death 
reached  the  camp.  The  weather  had 
moderated,  and  sickness  consequently 
diminished.  Louis  Napoleon  had  sig- 
nified his  determination  to  repair  to  the 
Crimea  and  he  present  in  person  at  the 
finr.l  fall  of  Sehastopol. 

NOTES  ON  LITERATURE. 
OoMKKifTART  OP  Dr.  Zaohasias  Ursiicos  on  th« 
Heidelbei^  Gfttachlom.     TnnsUted  from  the 
original  Latin  bj  Rot.  G.  W.  WUliard,  A.  M. 
Stfwnd  American  edition,    pp.  659. 
*  Dr.  Ursinus  stood  high  among  the 

Reformers.  He  attended  Melancthon 
at  the  conference  of  Worms,  1557.  He 
irfterwards  presided  over  the  Academy 
At  Breslau.  In  1561  he  was  appointed, 
by  the  Elector  palatine,  to  the  chair  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. He  was  also  still  later  Divinity 
Professor  at  Newstadt,  where  he  died 
in  1683,  aged  49.  In  1763,  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  composed  by  him  and 
Casper  Olevianus,  was  published.  He 
having  borne  the  principal  part  in  the 
authorship  of  this  pacific  symbol  of 
faith,  is  of  course  the  best  expounder 
of  its  sense.  This  fact,  as  well  as  its 
intrinsic  merit,  makes  this  a  very  im- 
portant work.  Mr.  Williard  has  per- 
formed an  enduring  work  for  Christi- 
anity in  giving  this  standard  commen- 
tary to  the  public  in  English.  The 
translation  is  a  good  one;  and  the 
mechanical  execution  of  this  large 
volume  is  all  that  eye  and  taste  could 
desire.  He  that  buys  this  books  will 
possess  a  treasure  of  sound  scripture 
truth. 

Tbus  Hoou  Sowkm.  a  Dat^A  Talk  with  Pa- 
rents.   By  Wm. L.  GrandeL    New  York:  Vow- 
]«r  k  Wells,  Publishers.  1865. 
The  author  of  this  volume,  whose 
death  has  been  recently  announced,  was 
appointed  by  the  New  York  Legislature, 
to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  state  of 
education  in  that  commonwealth,  and 
^he  results  of  his  researches  under  that 
t^ppointment  are  embodied  in  this  ex- 
joeUent  work.  We  desire  for  the  pveaent 


merely  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a  work 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  one  in- 
terested in  the  culture  of  the  rising 
generation — ^reserving  a  more  extended 
notice  of  the  points  embraced  for 
another  occasion.  The  ideas  of  the 
author,  which  are  elaborated  through 
many  pages,  may  be  embraced  in  the 
following  four  points : 

I.  A  "  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body'* 
is  the  proper  end  of  education.  But 
health  of  body  and  vigor  of  mind  are 
both  assailed  and  impaired  by  a  daily 
confinement  of  six  hours  in  the  school- 
room. 

II.  Even  with  the  best  ventilation  no^ 
school-room  in  which  a  score  or  more 
of  persons  are  daily  collected  oak  be  so 
healthy  as  the  open  air.  No  pupil, 
therefore,  should  be  kept  in  school 
longer  than  his  attention  can  be  abso- 
lutely fixed  upon,  absorbed  in,  his  les- 
sons. And  experience  has  proved  that 
three  hours  per  day  is  as  long  as  such 
attention  can  unflaggingly  be  given. 

ni.  The  first  duty  of  every  child  is 
to  grow.  It  is  of  course  a  primary  duty 
of  every  parent  to  see  that  the  amplest 
facilities  of  growth  and  development 
are  secured  to  his  children.  To  this 
end  the  constant,  or  all  but  constant, 
enjoyment  of  pure,  fresh  air,  uncon- 
strained attitudes,  ample  exercise,  ex- 
hilarating play,  &c.,  are  indispensable. 

rV.  The  mind  naturally  loves  Ejiow- 
ledge,  seeks  it,  receives  it  with  delight, 
and  assimilates  it.  Each  child  is  a 
natural  seeker,  and  absorbs  Truth  as 
naturally  as  the  growing  plant  or  tree 
imbibes  carbon.  We  should  so  adjust 
our  educational  machinery  as  to  pre- 
serve this  thirst  for  intellectual  acquire- 
ment fresh  and  keen  through  life.  But 
most  children  are  stupefied  and  stulti- 
fied by  the  mephitic  dens  in  which  they 
are  confined  through  six  hours  on  each 
school-day — they  are  overtasked  and 
wearied,  until,  by  reason  of  these  abus- 
es, the  very  thought  of  school  becomes 
abhorrent — and,  having  for  years  been 
driven  to  study  what  they  did  not  com- 
prehend and  therefore  could  not  relish, 
they  retain  through  after  life,  the  dis- 
gust and  hatred  of  study  which  have 
been  excited  or  implanted. 

Battlks  of  THB  Cbimba  is  the  title  of 
an  interesting  work  on  the  present  war 
in  the  Bast.  It  is  chiefly  ocnnpiled  from 
the  graphic  acoounts  of  the  oorreip<>&- 
dent  of  the  Iionckn  Times. 
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SPRING 

(8m  Sngraring.) 

ST  THE  BpIKMU 


**  The  silver  moon's  ensmonred  beam. 

Steals  softl/  through  the  night, 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream, 

And  kiss  reflected  light. 
To  beds  of  state  go,  balm j  sleep, 

(Tis  where  yonVe  seldom  been,) 
Hay's  TigU  while  the  shepherds  keep 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

^  Upon  the  green  the  virgins  wait, 

In  ros J  chaplets  gay, 
TUl  mom  unbars  her  golden  gate, 

And  gives  the  promised  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare. 

The  promised  May,  when  seen, 
Hot  half  so  fragrant,  half  so  fair, 

Ab  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 


"  Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes, 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove ; 
The    nested   birds    shall    raise    their 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love,     [throats, 
And  see — ^the  matin  lark  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird  1  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

"  Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead. 

Where  midnight  fairies  rove. 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead, 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love : 
For  see,  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen ; 
And  hark  t  the  happy  shepherds  eiy, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen." 


THE^rtist  has  endeavored  to,  give  us  a  picture  of  Spring.  He 
presents  a  beautiful  young  female  playing  with  flowers.  We  have 
said  playing,  and  yet  it  is  only  about  half  play.  There  is  earnest- 
ness in  that  eye,  and  in  the  purpose  of  those  features,  as  well  as  in 
the  act  of  fixing  one  in  her  hair.  It  betrays  the  secret  wish  of  giving 
finish  to  her  own  beauty  by  adding  to  it  the  blushing  honors  of  the 
rose.  Whether  it  really  answers  that  end,  we  doubt ;  but  certainly 
it  aids  the  artist  in  representing  Spring.  We  cannot  think  of 
spring  without  also  thinking  of  flowers ;  nor  can  we  help  thinking 
that  spring  is  like  youth  and  beauty. 

Look  at  her  again,  the  lovely  representative  of  Spring,  in  our 
picture.  She  is  the  veritable  one  whom  the  poet  addresses  as  the 
goddess  of  the  month  of  May : 

**  Come,  pride  of  my  song ! 
Formed  by  the  Qraoes,  loveliness  itself  I 
Come  with  those  downeast  eyes,  sedate  and  sweet, 
Those  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul, 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  reason  mized, 
Bhines  lively  fancy  and  the  feeling  heart : 
Gtjaomml  and  wliUa  the  rosy-ldoted  Maj 
ftta.vi.— ^ 
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Steals  blashing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews,  and  gather  in  their  prime 
Frosh-blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair, 
And  thy  loved  bosom  that  improves  their  sweets." 

Among  our  earliest  compositions  at  school  we  have  not  failed  to 
treat  the  important  subject,  Spring."  We  wrote  on  it  because  it 
was  ^'an  eivsy  subject ;"  and  we  generally  began  somewhat  in  this 
wise:  "Of  all  the  season^s  of  the  year  there  is  none  so  beautiful 
as  Spring;"  and  then  went  on  about  birds,  flowers  and  music. 
It  was  certainly  an  easy  subject,  as  we  treated  it!  Since  then,  as 
we  have  grown  older,  it  has  not  seemed  so  easy  to  us;  and  we  have 
had  some  trouble  to  get  up  the  courage  necessary  to  begin.  Yet 
it  is  tlio  lovely  month  of  May,  and  the  Guardian  greets  its  readers 
with  youth,  beauty  and  roses;  hence  something  must  be  said  con- 
cerning: Spring. 

A  Geiman  poet  calls  spring,  especially  the  month  of  May,  "the 
kiss  which  heaven  gives  to  earth."  There  is  beauty,  and  a  world 
of  ideas  in  that  saying.  Thomson  very  graphically  calls  Spring 
"the  'Mnevous  smile  of  Nature;'*  but  more  beautifully  still,  in 
anoth'  Tslace,  'Hhe  rosy-bosomed  Spring.'*  We  would  include 
all  these  in  our  idea  of  Spring,  thus:  Heaven  greets  earth  with  a 
warm  kiss  of  love,  the  earth  smiles  in  the  sense  of  this  love,  and 
its  swelling  bosom  expands  in  living  gratitude  and  praise. 

We  must  not  get  the  idea  that  Spring  begins  and  ends  in  May. 
It  begins  before  it,  and  continues  long  after  it.  As  in  the  genera- 
fions  uf  men  there  is  a  constant  renewal  of  childhood  and  youth — 
the  babe  upon  the  grand-parent's  knee — so  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  theve  are  buds  and  bloom  through  the  entire  summer,  and 
even  amid  the  yellow  ripeness  of  Autumn.  The  youthful  flower 
smiles  beside  the  ripest  growth,  and  the  hopeful  bud  looks  out  from 
beneaih  li  '?  pale  leaves  of  the  la«t  rose  of  summer.  Thus  have 
we  seen  the  rosy  cheek  of  infancy  lay  close  up  to  the  wrinkled 
cheek  of  grand-parent,  while  glossy  curls  rolled  over  the  snow- 
white  locks  of  age.  Oh,  what  a  prophesy  have  we  here.  Life 
stands  out,  in  hope  and  joy,  amid  death  and  decay;  while  youthful 
vigor  presents  itself  to  the  sinking  heart  of  age  as  the  embodiment 
of  a  never-failing  promise. 

How  dreary  would  be  the  year  were  there  np  spring.  Nor 
ahould  we  imagine  that  this  season  of  beauty  is  a  blessing  whxoh 
all  enjoy.  In  some  northern  regions  there  is  no  season  which,  as 
compared  with  ours,  can  be  called  Spring.  Says  one,  writing  from 
Copenhagen  on  the  first  day  of  May,  "  The  seasons  here  are  all 
of  them  unpleasant,  and  the  country  destitute  of  rural  charms.  I 
have  not  heard  a  bird  sing,  nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breeze 
whisper,  neither  have  I  been  blest  with  the  sight. of  a  flowery  mea- 
dow these  two  years.  Every  wind  heat  is  a  iempeet,  and  every 
water  a  tarbnlent  ocean." 
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Though  the  extreme  north  is  thus  dreary,  yet  it  is  Sftid  tho 
spring  transition,  in  regions  not  quite  so  far  north,  is  exceedingly 
interestinff,  being  more  sudden  and  marked  than  farther  south. 
Herbei^t  toe  poet  thus  beautifully  describes  the  quick  bursting  forUi 
of  a  northern  spring : 

"  Yestreen  the  mouutain's  nigged  brow 

Was  mantled  o'er  with  dreary  snow  ; 

Tlie  sun  was  red  behind  the  hill, 

And  every  breath  of  wind  was  still ; 

But  ere  he  rose,  the  sonthem  blast 

A  veil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast ; 

Thick  rolled  the  clouds,  and  genial  rain 

Poured  the  wide  deluge  o'er  the  plain. 

Pair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear, 

And  warmth  awakes  the  budding  year. 

0  'tis  the  touch  of  fairy  hand 

That  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land  ! 

It  warms  not  there  by  slow  degrees, 

With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertain  breeze ; 

But  sudden  on  the  wondering  sight 

Bursts  forth  the  beam  of.  living  light, 

And  instant  verdure  spria^rs  around, 

And  magic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 

Returned  from  regions  far  away, 

The  red-winged  throstle  pours  his  lay  ; 

The  soaring  snipe  salutes  tlie  spring, 

While  the  breeze  whistles  through  his  wing ; 

And,  as  ho  hails  the  molting  snows, 

The  heathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crows." 

In  our  own  climate,  as  in  England,  the  spring  comes  and  goes 
more  gradually.  The  poet  of  the  Seasons  has  very  considerately 
called  ours  "gentle  Spring,"  coming  ^'mildly." 

*'  Como,  gentle  Spring !  ethereal  mildness  I  come ; 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
AVhile  music  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  rose.^,  on  our  plains  descend. 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touoh, 
Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost, 
Tlie  mountains  lift  their  green  head  to  the  sky. 
With  growing  strength,  and  ever -new  delight 
Prom  tlie  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hlU, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens,  to  the  cherished  eye. 
The  hawthorn  whitens  j  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 
Tm  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  displayed 
In  fuU  luxuriance,  to  the  sighing  gales.'* 

The  poets  will  have  it  that  the  world  without  the  fall  and  MOi 
would  have  smiled  in  the  lovelineflslof  perpetual  Spring.  BefoFd 
this  dire  event,  when  <^  strange  pangs"  shot  through  tdl  the  pul869 
of  nature,  the  forehodings  of  woe  and  death,-*- 

•*GiteatSprf»g 
Green'd  all  the  year;  and  fhiits  and  blossoms  blash*4 
In  social  8W6etne89|  on  the  self-same  bongb." 
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We  will  not  dispute  the  beautifal  suggestion — geologists  may;  and 
when  they  have  once  fully  shown  that  death  of  any  kind  came  into 
the  world  that  came  not  "by  sin,"  we  will  try  to  believe  it!  Till 
then  we  go  with  the  poets  and  with  Paul,  in  believing  most 
aBsmredly,  that  if  man  had  not  sinned  the  flowers  had  been  lovelier, 
the  birds  had  sung  more  sweetly,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature 
would  have  smiled  in  the  glories  of  perpetual  spring. 

A  more  practical  thought  suggests  itself  to  us  here,  and  urges 
for  expression.  It  is  this :  Our  hearts  must  be  in  harmony  and  at 
peace  with  God  if  we  would  see  the  full  beauty,  and  feel  the  whole 
blessed  influence  of  nature  in  spring.  The  tossed  and  troubled 
lake  cannot  reflect  truly  the  grand  and  gorgeous  scenery  which 
lines  its  luxurious  and  romantic  shores.  So  a  troubled  heart,  boil- 
ing with  the  inner  fires  of  passion  and  sin,  cannot  mirror  forth 
without  hideous  distortion  the  gay  and  glad  glories  of  the  world 
around.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  those  poets  whose  hearts 
had  never  found  the  rest  and  peace  in  God,  only  describe  nature  in 
it8  terrible,  broken,  and  awful  forms,  as  Byron,  Shelley,  and  others 
of  that  school.  If  we  would  see  nature  in  its  mild,  graceful  forms 
we  must  look  into  Milton,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Mont- 
gomery, and  others,  who  drank  their  inspiration  at  "Siloa's  brook, 
which  flows  fast  by  the  holy  oracle." 

"  Aoquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wooldst  taste 
His  works.     Admitted  once  to  his  embraoe, 
Thou  Shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before : 
Thine  eye  shalt  be  instructed ;  and  thine  heart. 
Made  pure,  shall  relish  with  divine  deUght, 
TiU  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought.'* 

This  explains,  too,  the  fact  that  the  finest  specimens  of  descriptive 
poetry  m  the  world  are  found  in  the  Bible.  Who  can  describe 
nature  like  Job,  David,  Solomon,  and  Jesus  Christ.  Whenever 
the  sacred  writers  touch  natural  objects  they  stand  out  to  us  in 
holy  light  They  always  look  upon  them  on  that  side  which  is 
lUamined  by  the  light  which  shines  on  them  from  God,  and  thus 
enable  us  also  to  see  them  from  that  side. 

Go  forth,  then,  into  the  woods  and  fields  and  groves  with  a  pure 
and  peaceful  heart.  Walk  forth  in  the  light  of  the  divine  favor, 
80  shall  all  nature  look  upon  you  as  with  eyes  of  mildest  love. 
Seek  to  possess  a  chUdlike  sprit,  so  shall  the  May-scenes  around 
yon  pat  on  for  yon  their  loveliest  features  of  innocence,  and  joy, 
wd  lofe. 

THE  VOICE  OP  SPRING. 

I  oome,  I  come  t  ye  have  called  me  long, 
I  oome  o*er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song ; 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth, 
^  the  winds  which  teU  of  the  violet's  biithf 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grasSf 
Ify  the  green  leares  opening  as  I  pass. 
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I  ha^e  breathed  on  the  Soath,  and  the  ohestnat-flow«n 
By  thonsands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers  : 
iljid  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fanes, 
Are  Teiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains. 
But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  honr  of  bloom, 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb ! 

I  have  passed  o'er  the  hills  of  the  stormy  North, 

And  the  larch  has  hong  all  his  tassels  forth, 

The  fisher  is  ont  on  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  through  the  pasture  free, 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green. 

And  the  moss  looks  bright  where  my  step  has  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  gentle  sigh, 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deep-blue  sky, 
From  the  night  bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time, 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes, 
When  the  dark  fir-bough  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  the  chain ; 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main, 
They  arc  flashing  down  from  the  mountain-brows, 
They  are  flinging  spray  on  the  forest-boughs. 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caves, 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  the  waves. 

Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness,  come ! 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  now  be  your  home. 
Ye  of  the  rose- cheek  and  dew-bright  eye, 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  mo  fly ; 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  careworn  men, 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  wood  and  glen : 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  dusky  hearth. 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breeay  mirth ; 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains. 
And  Youth  is  abro.ad  in  my  green  domains. 

The  summer  is  hastening,  on  soft  winds  borne. 

Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  com  ; 

For  me  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore — 

Ye  are  marked  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more.  ; 

I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell. 

And  the  flowers  are  not  death's — fare  ye  well,  farewell  1 


LONGING  FOR  HOME! 

My  feet  are  worn,  and  weary  of  the  march 
O'er  Uie  rough  road  and  up  the  steep  hill-side ; 

Oh !  City  of  my  God,  I  fwn  would  see 
Thy  pastures  green,  where  peaceful  waters  glide. 

My  heart  is  weary  of  its  own  deep  sin, 
Sinning,  repenting,  stnning  still  again ; 

When  slukll  my  soul  thy  glorious  presence  feel» 
And  find,  dear  Saviour,  it  is  free  from  stain  ? 
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HUMBUG  BECOME  PIOUS! 

BT  TBK  EDITOR. 

Persons  residing  in  the  country ,v  or  in  smaller  villages,  can  have 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  manner  and  degree  in  wliich  all  kinds  of 
humbugs  are  palmed  upon  the  community  in  our  larger  towns  and 
cities.  The  smallest  number  even  of  those  who  are  made  the  vic- 
tims of  these  impositions  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  wires  by  which 
they  are  made  to  move.  The  inhabitants  of  larger  towns  and 
cities  are  generally  regarded  as  far  more  intelligent  than  others, 
and  yet  facts  prove  clearly  that  they  are  far  more  easily  duped, 
especially  by  that  class  of  humbugs  which  require  a  swarm  to 
accomplish^their  ends.  The  silliest  mock-negro  concert,  the  lowest 
class  of  tricksters  can  rally  the  crowd,  and  draw  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars from  the  pockets  of  the  unsuspecting.  What  is  most  astonish- 
ing is,  that  hard-working  men  will  willingly  carry  their  earnings, 
bought  by  many  a  drop  of  sweat  and  weary  stroke,  to  these  itiner- 
ant mountebanks — -showmen,  doggerel" mdngers,  and  quacks — whose 
name  is  Legion. 

Humbugs  are  very  generally  practiced  lately  under  the  cloak  of 
having  a  good,'eveu  a  religious  object  in  view,  in  which  they  meet 
vrith  great  success.  Becoming  pious  to  the  pious,  and  moral  to  the 
moral,  they  work  themselves  into  the  favor  of  the  community  with 
the  most  plausible  pretensions.  This  kind  of  humbug  knows  that  ft 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  community  are  members  of 
churches,  and  that  another  portion  have  very  great  respect,  at 
least  outwardly,  for  religion.  How  shall  this  part  of  the  commu- 
nity be  made  to  swarm  for  Humbug?  How  shall  the  conscientious 
portion  of  the  community  have  their  scruples  removed,  and  their 
consciences  quieted?  Here  is  the  Eubicon;  if  this  is  once  crossed 
then  triumph  and  success  are  sure.  The  matter  is  soon  arranged 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  Yankee  wisdom.     "This  will  I  do.     I  will 

take  a  'free  ticket*  in  my  hand — *  Admit  the  Rev.  Mr. r-  and 

his  family* — and  thus  I  will  show  my  respect  to  the  pastors  of  the 
place.'*  The  good-natured  pastor,  who  by  the  nature  of  his  office, 
sees  only  the  best  side  of  human  life,  is  easily  caught  in  the  snare. 
He  is  soon  booked  up  as  to  the  wonderful  benefit  which  is  thus  at 
hand  for  the  community — their  near-sighted  eyes  are  all  to  be  set 
right — the  deaf  are  to  have  their  ears  opened — the  nervous  are  to 
be  galvanized  and  to  be  made  as  steady  as  a  pillar  by  the  wonder- 
ful virtues  of  physico-electrical-raental-alchemy! — all  the  dear 
children  are  to  be  taught  in  a  few  lessons  to  '^  sing  geography" 
and  "the  mathematics" — and  «rtl  the  choirs  are  to  be  inducted 
into  the  sublime  mysteries  of  scientific  psalm-singing — bass,  tenor 
mod  terrible!     Can  the  good  pastor  refuse  to  lift  the  light  of  his 
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countenance  upon  the  proposal  of  such  wonderful  wise  men  ^'from 
the  East?*'  can  he  deny  to  the  people  such  blessings,  espeoially  at 
he  has  already  a  ^'free  ticket!" 

Having  thus  put  a  silvery  bell  upon  the  docile  loader,  be  is  sent 
forth  to  ring  his  flock  into  the  service  of  Humbug.  The  council 
of  the  church — all  benevolent  men — are  asked  "for  the  use  of  the 
lecture-room.**  Or,  if  it  is  thought  that  a  certain  class  of  the 
community  would  not  be  likely  to  attend  there,  another  place 
is  selected.  If  the  world  will  not  go  with  the  church,  the  church, 
always  kind,  will  go  with  the  world.  Next,  as  it  is  so  good  a 
\hingy  'Hhe  pastor  will  please  announce  it  from  his  pulpit!''  and 
accompany  it  "with  a  few  remarks."  If  it  is  musical,  the  leader 
of  the  choir  must  also  have  "a  free  ticket ;"  besi'^es,  "the  singers'' 
— how  good  that  flattering  distinction  feels — "the  singers  are 
specially  invited." 

All  is  right  now.  The  humbug  has  been  baptized  and  blest  by 
the  church.  If  any  one  in  the  community  should  be  over  scrupu- 
lous, it  is  sufficient  answer  to  his  conscience  to  say:  "It  v/as  pub- 
liahed  from  the  pulpit,  and  all  the  churches  favor  it."  All  goes 
on  piously;  perhaps  "it  is  opened  with  prayer!"  No  one  sees 
the  cloven  foot  or  smells  the  sulphur  until  the  whole  performance 
winds  up  in  a  farce,  and  Humbug  has  hie  pockets  jingling  with 
cash! 

Having  now  given  you  the  theory  and  the  science,  permit  us  to 
give  you  the  actual  history  of  a  humbug  of  this  pious,  churchly 
class.  It  shall  be  given  from  the  documents — quod  est  demon' 
strandum.  It  is  of  the  musical  character,  and  affords  a.^  fine  a 
specimen  of  a  pure  religious  humbug  as  we  have  lately  seen. 

You  will  see  that  it  makes  its  debut^  by  a  modest  voice,  as  if 
it  might  be  induced  to  come'.  It  suggests  that  its  advent  be 
through  the  church.  We  will  give  its  history  from  the  beginning, 
/or  we  carefully  preserved  it,. seeing  in  it  as  wo  did  "Jacob's  voice 
.and  Esau-^s  hands"  from  its  very  dawn. 

**  Musical.— ;We  hear  spine  talk  of  a  Musical  entertainment,  which  is  expected 
to  come  off  in  this  city,  in  the  course  of  next  week,  which  will  differ  from  any- 
thing wo  have  ever  had  here.  Professors  Johnson  and  Frost,  and  Misses  Smith 
«ad  WhitehousQ,  of  Boston,  propose  visiting  our  oity,  and  meeting  the  different 
Choirs  in  the  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  rehearsal,  and  giving  a 
Concert  in  the  evening.  The  object  of  the  visit  is,  wo  believe,  the  initiatory  steps 
to  a  Musical  Convention  here  at  some  future  day,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
Vooal  Gharoh  Music.  The  above  named  Professors  and  Ladies  arc  now  in  Har- 
nsburg,  where  they  have  been  edifying  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
by  their  lectures,  &c.,  and  entertaining  immense  audiences  with  their  vocal 
powers,  assisted  in  choruses  by  the  whole  body  of  singers,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred.*' — [Lancaster  Inland  Daily,  January  13, 1865. 

Any  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  our  modern  newspaper 
puff-system  will  at  once,  as  we  did,  recognize  in  this  item  the  be- 
ginning of  things.     The  next  day,  being  Saturday,  ourselves,  and 
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no  doubt  all  the  clergy  of  the  city,  received  the  following  neatly 
printed  notice,  to  be  attended  to  on  the  pulpit  next  day,  being 
Sabbath: 

"A  FREB  LBCTURE  UPON  CHURCH  BfUSIC,  with  UluatratioiiB,  wiU  be  given 
in  the  Lecture  Room  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  West  Orange  Street,  <m 
Thursday  Evening,  January  18th,  by  Professors  A.  N.  Johnson  and  E.  H.  FroBt| 
of  Boston.     t^Please  publish  morning  and  evening.'* 

Being  of  age  in  these  matters,  and  seeing  the  Yankee  in  it  without 
mistake,  I  wrote  under  it,  ^'  My  pulpit  is  not  an  advertising  medium^'' 
and  stuck  the  document  upon  the  wire,  among  my  quack  curiosities 
— ^feeling  sure  that  it  would  never  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  par^ 
don  of  my  choir  and  congregation  for  refusing  to  advertise  them  of 
this  precious  morsel  of  benevolent  and  pious  wisdom. 

The  Thursday  for  the  ^'Free  Lecture*'  came,  and  was  duly 
hailed  by  a  puff  in  the  Daily  (Jan.  18,  1855,)  thus: 

'*  FREE  LECTURE  ON  VOCAL  MUSIC— The  simple  announoement,  onoe  made, 
that  there  will  he  a  free  lecture  given  on  the  subject  of  vocal  music,  ought  to  bo 
inducement  enough  for  all  lovers  of  that  science  to  turn  out,  but  lest  some  should 
have  forgotten  the  notice  previously-  given,  we  repeat  that  Professors  JohniOB 
and  Frost  will  meet  singers  and  others  interested  in  Music,  in  the  Lecture  Bocnn 
of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  West  Orange  street,  on  this  evening  at  7  o'cIoqIl 
The  evening  will  be  occupied  in  singing  from  the  Handel  coUeotion,  a  new  work 
by  Prof.  Johnson,  and  with  an  explanation  of  Prof.  Frost's  method  for  training 
and  improving  the  voice.     Admission  to  this  exercise  free.        •        *        « 

*^  It  will  depend  much  upon  the  success  or  rather  upon  the  interest  exhibited 
in  the  present  e£fort,  whether  these  celebrated  Professors  will  hereafter  visit  our 
city  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  musical  association,  such  as  thej  have 
created  in  Harrisburg.  The  musical  interest  in  that  place  has  through  their  in* 
strumentality  risen  to  the  highest  point,  and  after  generations  may  bless  the  day 
that  dawned  on  the  first  musical  convention  in  Haniaburg.  *  •  •  We  have 
now  the  means  offered,  let  us  employ  them,  and  by  establishing  a  musical  con-' 
vention  in  our  city,  we  will  call  down  upon  our  heads  the  blessing  of  posterity.'* 

Please  notice  in  the  above  paragraph  the  reference  to  ^Uhe 
Handel  collection,  a  new  work  by  Frof.  Johnson,'*  and  "Prof. 
Frost's  method  of  training  and  improving  the  voice."  If  "these 
celebrated  Professors  will  hereafter  visit  oar  city"  then  these  bookff 
will  come  also,  and  a  chance  will  be  afforded  to  all  who  will  bny^ 
Please  notice  also,  that  it  is  still  doubtful  "whether  the  celebrated 
Professors"  will  consent  to  serve  and  bless  our  city,  and  thus  "call 
down  upon  our  heads  the  blessings  of  posterity."  Alas!  if  it 
should  fail ! 

So  far  it  works  well.  The  churches  and  choirs  are  now  enlisted^ 
What  next?  There  is  a  preparation  also  necessary  among  the 
populace  outside,  in  order  to  insure  the  harvest  at  the  end,  as  will 
appear  by  and  by.  Having  now  the  smiles  of  the  church,  and  the 
help  of  the  choirs,  we  go  now  to  Fulton  Hall  to  bring  on  "  the 
people!"     See  Daily: 

"CONCERT  OF  PROFESSORS  JOHNSON  AND  FROST.— Our  readers  wm  see 
l^  the  adyertisement  that  a  Concert  will  be  given  at  Palton  Hall,  on  Friday 
evening  next,  by  Professors  Johnson  and  Frost,  and  Miss  Smith  and  Mift  White- 
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bouse,  of  BoBtoiL  This  concert  is  given  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  aa 
interest  in  Chnroh  Mnsio  here.  These  gentlemen  and  their  assodatea  aire  not 
professional  eonoert  singers.  They  are  engaged  in  giring  instmolion  in  Chwroh 
Knsio,  and  for  this  pnrpose  hold  conventions  or  masioal  gatherings  in  varioof 
parts  of  the  conntrj,  at  which  vocal  instmction  is  given  and  perfected."  *  *  * 

Notice  that  in  Harrisbarg  the  eoncerta  were  ^^held  in  the 
churches."  This  is  important.  Without  the  churches  nothing 
can  be  done.  Certainly  the  churches  in  Lancaster  will  not  show 
themselves  less  pious  than  those  of  Harrisburg.  Put  away  your 
scruples^  ye  conscientious  ones — these  are  *^not  concert  singers;^' 
no,  no ;  ^^ church  music;"  It  is  time,  however,  that  the  go(^  peo- 
ple begin  to  pay,  if  not  for  the  whistling,  for  the  singing.  How 
can  they  expect  such  a  blessing  for  themselves  and  **  posterity" 
for  nothing?  Far  be  that  from  the' generous  hearts  of  the  Inland 
dty.     Therefore  "see  advertisement:" 

"A  COHCBBT,  coNSiSTiwa  op  Songs,  Duetts,  Quastbttbs,  &c.,  will  bb  oitbb  m 
FULTON  HALL,  on  Friday  Evening,  Jan.  19, 1855,  bj  FrofessoiB  A.  N.  Johnson 
and  E.  H.  Frost,  assisted  by  Miss  M.  J.  Smith  and  Miss  S.  E.  Whitehonse,  of  Boston. 

^  ll^^ckets  25  cents  ;  for  sale  at  the  book  stores,  and  at  the  door  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Concert. 

**  A  Pbbb  Lbcturb,  with  practical  illnstrations,  will  be  ^/en  in  the  Leotnre  Room 
of  St.  John's  Lutheran  church,  on  Thursday  evening.  Singers,  and  all  interestod 
in  Music,  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend." 

Here  please  notice  a  new  feature  in  ^'church  masio/'  namely^ 
^^ songs/'  &c. ;  but  recollect  we  are  now  preparing  the  outsiders. 
Kotice,  also,  the  benevolence  at  the  close,  as  manifested  in  the 
'^firee  lecture;"  and  the  piety,  as  seen  from  its  being  in  the 
"church."  At  the  proper  time  this  "first  fruit"  concert  came  olBf 
with  "  a  good  house."  The  choirs  were  there,  and  so  were  Ae 
elergj — but  one  was  not — ^for  behold,  they  had  "free  tickets." 
What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  on  the  free  list.  We  say  they  had  free 
tickets.  One,  however,  was  overlooked.  He  had  to  stay  at  home 
and  miss  the  "songs,"  or  pay  his  quarter.  He  deserved  it;  for 
did  he  not  refuse  to  "advertise  on  his  pulpit!"  and  does  not  this 
show  that  he  is  opposed  io  all  "progress,"  and  "musical  refine-' 
ment."  Tea,  does  this  not  prove  him  to  be  the  veritable  man,  so 
long  ago  described  by  Shakspeare : 

'*The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul 

And  is  not  moved  by  the  oonoord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils." 

To  send  such  a  man  a  "free  ticket"  would  be  like  casting pearb 
before — a  man ! 

But,  as  we  said,  the  clergy  were  there  with  "free  tickets"  and 
^< choice  seats."  The  concert  began  with  sacred  music;  but,  as 
Old  Humphrey  says,  it  did  not  end  there!  Here  was  a  mixed' 
audience;  and  it  became  a  serious  problem.  How  shaU  the  funny 
among  them  be  pleased  in  the  presence  of  a  row  of  white-cravatM 
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brethren  ?  How  shall  we  get  in  some  funn v  sopgs,  so  as  not  only 
to  please  the  laughter-loving  ones  that  are  here,  but.  thus  also  ad- 
vertise  fun  for  a  future  gathering.  For  if  this  ocoagion  ends  with- 
out fun  there  will  be  no  chance  for  another  haul  from  the  outsiders. 
But  the  grave  clergy — if  the  light  of  their  countenances  is  with- 
drawn there  will  be  also  an  end  to  ^'  this  grand  festival  of  church 
music." 

Fortunately  this  was  not  the  fir6t  concert  "the  Professors"  bold 
under  the  auspices  of  the  church.  The  plan  had  been  long  since 
matured,  and  is  part  of  the  business.  Hear  one  of  the  Professori 
discoursing,  by  way  of  introduction,  something  like  this :  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen-^It  is  the  object  of  this  festival  to  cultivate  church 
music.  We  have  now  sung  a  number  of  sacred  pieces,  and  yoti 
have  noticed  the  deep,  rich,  solemn  melody.  Sacred  music  is  the 
highest  order  of  music,  &c.  Now,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  show 
the  great  difference  between  church  music  and  all  other  music  of  a 
light  kind,  that  we  sing  some  of  quite  another  character.  You 
will  see  the  vast  difference  in  the  expression,  sentiment,  intonation/' 
&c.  Then  came  the  songs,  the  doggerel,  the  burlesques,  and 
the  fun — 

"TUl  sides  and  benchea  failed." 

They  saw  "the  difference,"  especially  the  clergy!  It  is  not  often 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  '*  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  church  music'*  to  this  "of  quite  another  character." 

"At  first** — this  is  the  confession  of  one  of  them — "at  first  I 
felt  strangely,  wished  myself  out,  saw  the  impropriety  of  giving 
countenance  to  it;  but  then  he  said  it  was  to  show  the  difference, 
and  it  did.*'  The  others  also  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  an  insult  had 
been  offered  to  their  office;  but  the  feeling  vanished  before  the 
plausible  excuse  that  it  was  "to  show  the  difference.**  It  belonged 
to  the  science  of  sacred  music — it  must  be  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  true  idea  of  church  music  in  contrast — this  is  now  well  settled 
"in  the  East*' — this  is  part  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  science. 

Of  course  it  does  not  become  us,  who  are  not  from  "the  East," 
to  set  up  our  own  private  judgments  in  such  matters.  The  prin- 
ciple is  perhaps  correct.  If  so,  we  would  suggest  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  for  pastors,  after  preacliing  a  sermon  on  profane  swear- 
ing, immediately  to  swear  some,  to  show  the  people  "the  differ- 
ence." On  the  same  principle  it  might  bo  well  for  our  choirs 
always  to  close  with  Uncle  Ned  or  Yankee  Doodle  ! 

I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  a  man,  when  I  see  men,  with  human 
faces  on  them,  stoop  to  such  silly  impositions  on  their  fellows  for 
money! 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  This  is  only  a  few  drops  before  the 
flhower.  This  is  only  preparatory — the  gathering  of  the  first 
fruits.     Lot  us  hasten  on  to  the  grand  harvest.     Prepare  to  shell 
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<rat  your  quarters  at  a  richer  rate  for  the  glorj  of  ^^  church  music'* 
and  "the  blessing  of  posterity.'*  Come,  obey  the  wires,  ye 
docile  iahabitants  of  the  Inland  city — follow  the  stars  of  the  East, 
and  they  will  show  you  where  to  pour  out  your  treasures  of  small 
change. 

This  concert  was  given  on  the  19th.  **The  Professors  were 
4X>mpelled  to  leave  for  a  short  time.  They  are  the  principal 
singers  in  Boston,  and  have  to  proceed  yonder  to  meet  singing  en- 
gagements there.  But  they  will  return,  if  sufficient  encouragement 
ifl  given/*  So  the  word  went  through  private  circles.  There  is  hope. 

On  the  25th  the  following  appeared  in  the  Inland  Daily: 

"  Pboposbd  Musical  Corvbntion. — Professors  Johnson  and  Frost,  together  with 
the  talented  ladies  who  accompany  them,  have  it  in  oontemplation,  provided  they 
leceiTe  sufficient  encoaragement  from  our  citizens,  to  hold  a  grand  musioal  festi- 
val here,  about  the  first  of  next  March.  *  *  *  To  secure  this  desirable  objeoti 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  lovers  of  pure  and  rippling  melody  in  our  mldsti  to 
pnrchaso  two  hundred  tickets,  at  the  very  moderate  cost  of  one  dollar  each,  which 
ticket  will  give  the  person  holding  it  an  admission  to  all  their  concerts  and  leo- 
tures  for  that  time."     •     •     •     • 

Only  two  hundred  dollars  to  begin  with!  Will  it  be  raised?  Of 
course.     The  choirs  are  enlisted. 

The  work  goes  bravely  on.     March  1st ; 

**  MusjcAL  CoiiviSNTioif . — By  aa  advertiaement  in  another  column,  it  will  be  8Mit 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  proposed  Musical  Convention  have  been  completed, 
and  we  believe  nearly  all  the  tickets  sold.  We  would  advise  those  of  our  citizens 
who  have  not  yet  procured  their  tickets  to  this  Grand  Musioal  Festival  to  do  so 
without  delay,  as  we  believe  the  number  is  limited.*' 

"The  number  is  limited!"  Let  those  who  would  "fee  the  differ- 
ence" and  "bless  their  posterity"  hasten  or  they  will  be  too  late. 
Here  is  progress  surely.  The  time  arrives,  and  so  do  "the  Pro- 
fessors." But  where  shall  it  begin?  It  must  begin  with  "the 
church,"  and  have  the  countenance  of  the  clergy.     Read: 

"  Musical  Cokvbntion. — By  a  notice  in  another  column  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Musical  Convention  wiU  meet  to-morrow  morning,  at  10  o'clook,  in  the  Lecture 

Boom  of  Rev.  Mr. 's  church.     There  is  a  deep  feeling  abroad  among  our 

dtiaens,  and  especially  among  some  of  the  clergy,  in  regard  to  the  better  cultiva^ 
tion  of  vocal  church  music,  a^  wo  may  anticipate  a  rare  treat  during  this  week." 
— [Inland  Daily,  March  5. 

Of  the  few  days  during  which  instructions  were  given,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  We  haveoio  doubt  there  were  many  useful  matters 
in  relation  to  music  communicated;  and  against  this  part  of  the 
performance  we  utter  not  a  word.  Two  hundred  dollars,  moreover, 
we  think  was  good  pay  for  all  of  it.  Our  object  is  only  to  show 
that  all  this  was  a  mere  means  to  another  and  a  different  end,  and 
belonged  to  the  preparatory  buzzing,  leading,  and  gathering,  for 
the  great  swarm  of  humbug.  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  by  any  one 
o(  the  slightest  penetration,  that  "one  hundred  choir  singers," 
together  with  the  "deep  feeling  abroad  among  our  citizens,  aad 
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especially  among  some  of  the  clergy,  in  regard  to  the  better  onlti- 
vation  of  vocal  church  music, "  wa8  not  a  small  item  in  prodacing 
the  current  which  should  flow  at  length  at  a  quarter  a  piece  into 
Fulton  Hall. 

But  the  time  draws  on  for  the  final  harvest;  behold,  the  field  is 
whitening,  and  humbug  is  preparing  to  swarm: 

'*  Musical  Comvbktion. — This  association,  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  fill  the  session  room  in  which  they  meet,  have  t>een  in  oon- 
stant  session  since  Tuesday  morning,  engaged  in  thorough  practice  under  the 
instructions  of  Professors  Johnson  and  Frost.  The  exercise  wiU  close  this  even- 
ing with  a  public  performance,  in  which  a  chorus  of  more  than  100  singers  wiU 
take  part,  assisted  by  those  accomplished  singers  from  Boston,  Misses  Smith  and 
Whitehouse.  We  hope  there  will  be  a  general  turn  out  on  part  of  our  citiiens. 
Bee  advertisement." — [Inland  Daily,  March  9. 

This  was  announced  by  an  advertisement  as  the  closing  concert 
In  the  same  paper  was  the  following  editorial: 

"  CoNVBNTioN  Concert. — Our  readers  will  not  forget  that  the  last  Concert  of  the 
Musical  Convention  will  be  given  this  evening,  at  which  over  one  hundred  singen 
will  participate.     Fulton  Hall  will  undoubtedly  be  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity." 

"The  last  concert !"  The  prophecy  at  the  close  of  this  editorial 
notice  was  fulfilled.  The  hall  was  full.  The  "100  singers" 
attracted  attention — the  presence  of  the  clergy,  who  were  there 
on  "free  tickets,"  encouraged  it.  Even  the  man  who  would  not 
advertise  from  his  pulpit,  and  who  had  been  overlooked  before,  had 
been  attended  to  this  time  with  a  free  ticket.  Such  was  the  tide 
by  this  time,  that  it  was  hoped  that  even  this  most  unmusical,  on- 
progressive,  anti-humbug  individual  would  be  moved  by  the  "rare 
treat"  and  the  "free  ticket."  The  sprinkle  of  fun  which  had 
been  afforded  at  the  previous  concert,  gave  promise  to  the  funny 
outsiders  that  the  Professors  of  "church  music"  would  not  fail 
ftffain  to  "show  the  difference!"  and  they  flocked  in  numbers. 
iSieir  hopes  of  fun  were,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  word  "songs," 
which  stood  in  the  advertisement  among  "hymn  tunes"  and  "an- 
thems," like  wit  peeping  out  between  the  folas  of' a  bishop's  gown. 
They  were  sure  it  would  come — the  doggerel.  They  were  not 
disappointed;  for  as  soon  as  "the  Professors  and  the  100  singers" 
had  given  a  reasonable  share  of  sacred  music,  it  was  now  time  to 
"show  the  difference."  In  a  moment  more  the  whole  solemn 
assembly  is  edified  by  a  "Gipsy  Song,"  by  "Robin  Ruff,"  and 
^^Gapher  Green,"  closing  with  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snibbs,'*  a  most 
Billy  and  ridiculous  burlesque,  mocking  the  weaknesses  and  sins 
of  men!  This  farce  required  one  "Professor"  to  act  out  antics, 
snake  all  kinds  of  clownish  grimmaces,  while  the  other  "Professor" 
kept  beating  time  upon  his  colleague's  back,  looking  monkey  at 
the  audience  the  while.  The  scene  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.     The  outsiders  roared;  the  "100  singers"  looked  half 
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tAftmed;  professiDg  GbrifltiaDB  felt  indignant  at  the  insult,  and 
the  clergy  saw  ^^the  difference!" 

But  the  end  is  not  yet  Ton  had  supposed  that  this  is  the  wind- 
ing np  of  the  Hnmbng.  You  had  good  reason  for  thinking  so; 
for  did  not  the  advertisement  say:  ^^  Closing  Concert. — The  closing 
concert  of  the  convention  will  be  given  in  Fulton  Hall  this  Evbh- 
nro,"  Did  not  the  editorial  puff  say:  "Our  readers  will  not  for- 
get that  the  laet  concert  of  the  Musical  Convention  will  be  given 
ikie  evening^  at  which  one  hundred  smgers  will  participate/'  This 
was  reason  enough  to  lead  you  to  regard  this  as  the  end. 

But  no.  The  Humbug  has  succeeded  too  well  to  stop  here.  Are 
not  800  or  1000  quarters  a  consideration?  Why  not  make  another 
haul?  Do  not  the  outsiders  shout  and  shake  at  the  fun?  Do  not 
the  100  stand  firm  in  the  service?  The  dear  clergy,  are  they  not 
patient,  and  show  unabated  zeal  and  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
sacred  music,  which  is  "so  vastly  superior*'  to  any  other  kind,  as 
they  have  seen?  Any  Yankee  can  see  that  the  prospect  of  a  rich 
second  crop  is  good.  Therefore,  read  the  Inland  Daily  three  days 
after  the  concert: 

^^CkwYBBTioH  (yORCBiT. — The  oonoert  given  by  Professorg  Johnson  and  Frost, 
and  their  aasooistes,  at  Fulton  Hall,  on  Friday  evening  last,  was  attended  by  a 
large  andienoe,  the  spacions  hall  being  fiUed  wiUi  admiring  and  delighted  patrons. 
The  <diange  and  improvement  made  by  those  who  have  been  under  the  instmo- 
tion  of  these  gentlemen  during  their  short  stay,  in  Church  music,  is  truly  aston- 
ishing, and  has  awakened  a  spirit  that  we  hope  will  continue  to  increase  until 
the  voical  music  of  all  our  churches  shall  be  revived  and  improved.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  another  oonoert  wiU  be  given  at  the  Hall  on  Hondaj  evening  of 
next  week.** 

Think  of  this  pious  allusion  to  ^'church  music,*'  after  the  farce 
and  fun  of  Friday  night. 

"It  is  expected  that  another  concert  will  be  ffiven."  If  so,  the 
wires  must  be  pulled  by  way  of  preparation.  Humbug  must  buss 
again  before  he  can  swarm.  Therefore,  in  the  Dailv  of  March  14 
appeared  again  an  earnest  appeal  to  our  citizens  who  had  greeted 
the  Professors  "with  such  generous  enthusiasm  in  their  former 
exhibition."  But  there  ought  to  be  some  new  feature-in  the  next 
concert  to  give  it  freshness.     Here  it  is : 


f  iss  Whitbhousb,  having  reoovered  the  use  of  her  voioe,  wiU  assist  in 

the  exerdaes  of  the  evening." 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  menagerie  coming  to  a  place  for  exhibition 
that  had  not  some  rare  animal — the  perfect  wonder  of  the  animal 
kingdom — that  did  not  either  die  on  the  way  the  day  before,  or, 
fatigued  fi*om  traveling,  had  to  be  left  behind,  but  would  be  on  for 
the  second  day's  exhibition ! 

Meantime,  while  these  preparations  were  going  on,  it  was  found 
tbat  it  would  be  too  long  to  put  off  the  concert  until  Monday  of 
next  week.    It  h  hmtM  arouiid  that  the  tide  of  public  sentiment 
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is  fast  turning  the  other  way.  Some  of  the  "100  BincerB"  are 
faltering — the  church-mombers  "really  don't  like  it** — the  clergy 
throw  themselves  back  upon  their  dignity.  The  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  "grand  musical  entertainment,  for  the  improvement  of  church 
singing**  is  growing  "small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 
Delay  is  dangerous.     Therefore  read  the  Daily  of  March  1 : 

**  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ifteeting  wiU  be  on  THURSDAY  instead  of  MondAjr, 
as  at  first  designed." 

The  day  has  arrived — rally  all,  especially  the  "100  singers." 
Without  them  no  stir  can  be  made.    Therefore  read  advertisement: 

''  The  members  of  the  Convention  will  please  meet  for  practice  in  Folton  HaH, 
at  9  o*clook,  A.  M." 

See,  also,  the  Daily's  editorial: 

"MusipAL  Convention. — ^The  members  of  the  late  Musical  Convention,  i^  not 
forget  that  they  are  to  meet  this  morning  at  9  o'clock,  in  Fulton  Hall." 

'  Next,  handbills  are  carried  to  every  house.  Mark  in  these  bills 
the  glorious  promise  of  fun!  It  shall  exceed  by  far  anything 
irhich  has  preceded  it.  There  is  a  special  department  opened  for 
the  outsiders.     Read,  for  there  is  fun  ahead — "the  usual  variety.** 

<PART  THIRD  will  consist  of  pieioes  of  a  LIGHT  and  POPULAR  ohaiaeter, 
sung  by  Miss  M.  J.  Smith,  Miss  8.  K.  Whitbhousb,  and  Professors  JonifaoN  and 
Fbobt.  This  part  is  introduced  because  the  illness  of  Miss  Whitehouse,  at  the 
llrst  concert,  rendered  it  imi>ossible  to  present  the  usual  variety.  As  Miss  Wfaita- 
house  has  recovered  the  use  of  her  voice,  the  usual  variety  will  be  introduoed 
in  this  part.'* 

Thus  far  the  preparations  are  all  made — only  a  good  editorial  is 
yet  needed.     Therefore  read  in  the  D«^ily  of  Thursday,  March  15 : 

"Thb  MosicAL  CoKCBRT. — Having  always  in  view  whatever  may  tend  to  the 
mental  gratification  and  intellectual  enjoyment  of  our  cilixens,  we  consider  it  an 
imperative  duty  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  grand  musical  entertainment 
which  will  take  place  this  evening,  at  Fulton  Hall.  •  •  •  The  spectacle  of  a 
ohoir  numbering  over  one  hundred  singers,  is  sight  enough  to  venture  the  price 
of  a  ticket,  but  when  to  this  is  added  their  joining  in  th<»  same  anthems,  the 
effect  may  be  imagined,  but  not  described,"     *     *     ♦ 

You  see  at  once  in  this,  that  tlu*  **100  singers"  ^vere  put  to  a 
good  use  by  ''the  Professors."  The  show  of  **over  one  hundred 
singers,"  is  sight  enough  to  venture  the  price  of  a  ticket.  A  perfect 
show!  And  these  ''one  hundred"  have  all  their  influence  and  their 
friends.  How  could  "  the  Professors"  do  without  them  ?  Why  they 
might  have  afforded  well  to  give  them  their  instructions  gratis,  only 
to  get  them  as  "sight  enough  to  venture  the  price  of  a  ticket." 

Ah,  the  "one  hundred"  began,  by  this  time,  to  see  that  they 
bad  all  along  been  used  as  m«re  means  to  an  end.  The  call  to 
"meet  for  practice  at  9  o'clock,"  fell  dead  upon  their  ears.  In  the 
evening  the  stage  was  comparatively  thin,  and  so  was  the  audieiMt. 
Strange  to  say,  the  scales  at  once  fell  from  the  oyes  of  the  conmii* 
nity,  the  humbug  was  seen,  but  only  after  th9,oom«iiinity  had  bteu 
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doped,  and  perhaps  from  four  to  six  hundred  dollars  safely  lodged 
in  the  purses  of  "the  Professors," 

We  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  giving  the  history  of  this 
humbug,  because  it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  this  most  plausible  kind 
of  imposition.  Humbug  is  now  extensively  taking  this  form — it 
becomes  religious  to  inveigle  the  church.  It  may  come  with  some 
modification  in  form,  but  if  closely  watched  theflpirit  which  we  have 
here  traced  will  always  be  found  to  underlie  it.  Let  the  churches 
beware  of  lending  their  influence  to  advance  the  selfish  purposes  of 
itinerant  humbugs.   ^  s 


THE  PERILOUS  PASS. 

BT  THK  £Z»ITOIU 

'•  To  pass  tliat  period  is  to  die — 
To  die  as  if  by  stealth !  ' 

Young  men  are  not,  we  think,  impressed  as  they  should  be,  with 
the  solemn  fact  that  while  they  are  young  men  they  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  their  future  life,  character  and  condition.  Once  in  a 
while,  it  is  true,  their  is  an  instance  in  which  the  current  of  life  i? 
radically  changed  at  a  later  period;  but  this  is  seldom,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  most  cases 
the  life  of  man  takes  its  direction  before  he  is  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  His  character  and  tendencies  may  change  afterwards,  but  it 
is  only  in  the  way  of  modifications  on  the  surface,  while  the  general 
gtream  of  destiny  flows  on  beneath. 

This  is  the  case  physically.  During  this  period  he  lays  tKe 
foundation  of  a  healtny  or  else  an  enfeebled  constitution.  If  he 
leads  a  temperate,  chaste,  and  regular  life,  ho  will  preserve  his 
bodily  vigor  and  health.  If  ho  yields  to  profligacy  and  debauch-  . 
ery,  he  will  poison  the  fountains  of  health,  and  sap  the  energies  of 
his  body,  the  dreadful  consequences  of  which  no  future  care  or 
repentance  can  fully  counteract  and  overcome. 

Let  any  closely  observe  the  manner  of  lifo  led  by  many  young 
men  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  the  truth  of  wluit  we  say  will  at 
once  be  illustrated.  Various  kinds  of  dissipation  waste  the  ener- 
gies of  physical  life  by  inches.  The  regular  action  of  the  bodily 
organs  is  constantly  interfered  with  by  indulgence  in  various  stim- 
ulants. Restaurants  are  visited  late  at  night.  The  stomach  is 
burdened  with  oysters,  sweetmeats,  and  condiments  of  all  kinds, 
which  only  a  morbid,  gluttonous  taste  can  crave,  and  for  which 
tbere  is  no  call  except  the  love  of  unnatural  indulgence.  With  the 
bodily  organs  thus  afflicted  ini  distressed,  the  young  man,  at  late 
and  irre^ar  hours,  where  he  finds  not 

"Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 
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but  restlessnesSy  and  disordered  dreams.  The  morning  comes  with- 
out refreshment.  The  duties  of  the  day  are  performed  by  forcing 
the  jaded  and  heavy  energies  of  the  body  to  the  task.  Thus  labor 
18  not  healthy  exercise,  but  a  dull  drag  of  duty.  Night  returns  and 
the  rery  restlessness  of  the  body  increases  the  craviug  for  the  same 
kind  of  unnatural  indulgence,  and  the  same  scenes  are  reacted. 
How  can  such  a  course  kept  up  through  several  years  of  a  young 
man's  life,  and  that  in  the  formation  period,  fail  to  rack  his  physi- 
cal system,  enfeeble  his  constitution,  and  prepare  him  for  an  after 
life  of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  The  experience  of  hundreds,  if  they 
will  confess  it,  proves  the  truth  of  this  picture.  Oh,  how  direct  and 
searchiDg  is  the  question,  ^^Hath  this  man  ruined,  or  his  parents?" 
How  has  he  ruined  that  his  physical  vigor  is  gone ;  by  what  kind  of 
dissipation  aud  sinful  indulgence  has  he  enfeebled  his  body  and  de- 
stroyed bis  health  ? 

How  easily  is  it  seen  that  where  these  abuses  of  physical  health 
arc  avoided  by  young  men,  opposite  results  will  follow.  A  regular 
diet,  regular  habits,  a  regular  life,  kept  up  during  the  forming  pe- 
riod of  youth,  have  yastly  to  do  with  the  health  and  comfort  of 
after  life. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  abuse  of  health  and  vigor  of  body  is 
also  true  of  the  mind.  Such  is  the  intimate  connection  of  body  and 
mind,  that  what  affects  the  one  does  also  influence  the  other.  The 
irregular  habits  of  life  in  which  many  young  men  indulge,  gradu- 
ally darken  and  enfeeble  all  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  degrade 
their  intellectual  dignity,  and  only  promote  the  low  impulses  of  mere 
animal  life.  Then,  too,  the  time  which  should  be  spent  in  intellec- 
tual improvement  is  devoted  to  idle  folly  and  sinful  dissipation. 
How  can  those  whose  leisure  hours  are  spent  thus  ever  become 
intelligent  ?  It  never  can  be.  Hence,  such  must  fall  into  a  rough, 
rowdyish  habit  of  life,  which  will  forever  unfit  them  for  positions  of 
true  honor,  influence,  and  usefulness  in  society.  In  this  way  hun- 
dreds of  young  men,  neglecting  their  intellectual  elevation,  doom 
themselves  to  an  after  life,  if  not  of  positive  disgrace,  still  of  dron- 
isb  and  iuglorious  degradation. 

The  foundation  for  moral  destruction  is  laid  in  the  same  way. 
Habits  of  irregular  indulgence  in  scenes  of  dissipation  are  sure  to 
lead  to  moral  deformity  and  ruin.  The  life  of  a  spendthrift  is  also 
a  life  of  sin.  He  that  is  content  in  ignorance,  is  also  content  in 
wickedness ;  and  he  that  cares  not  for  the  health  of  his  bod^  and 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  can  feel  no  true  earnestness  m  his 
moral  elevation.  Hence  we  find  that  debauchery,  ignorance,  and 
ain  are  generally  companions  in  the  way;  and  when  a  young  man 
in  this  condition  passes  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  nine  casea 
oat  of  ten  his  destiny  and  doom  is  fixed  for  life — and,  what  is  more 
solemn,  for  eternity ! 

How  sad  ia  the  sight  of  such  a  ruin !    Angels  may  weep  over 
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•moh  a  yoiiDg  man.  He  throws  away  his  talents,  disappoints  the 
^opes  of  his  friends,  misses  tho  true  end  of  life,  ruins  his  character^ 
destroys  his  peace^  prepares  for  a  life  of  ignominy,  a  death  of 
gloom,  and  an  eternity  of  despair.  Toung  man  I  who  art  now 
reading  this  lesson,  enter  not  thou  into  the  secret  shame  and  wo  of 
such  a  nistory.  Take  care  of  your  body  by  a  temperate  and  reg- 
ular life.  Cultivate  your  mind  by  an  earnest  pursuit  in  the  pleaa- 
ant  paths  of  useful  Imowledge.  Seek  the  hieher  spiritual  life  for 
yomr  soul  in^ Jesus  the  Saviour.  Remember  that  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  always  hard;  while  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  piety  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  their  paths  are  peace. 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

What  hidest  thon  in  thy  treasare-oavea  and  oeUs, 
Thou  hoUow-floonding  and  mjaterions  main  ? 

Pale  c^iBtening  pearls,  Mid  rainbow-colored  shells, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  nnreoked  of  and  in  rain. 

Keep,  keep  thy  riohes,  melanoholj  sea  I 

We  ask  not  sach  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  hare  more !    What  wealth  nntold, 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies  I 

Thon  hast  the  stany  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  roral  Argosies. 

Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thon  wild  and  wrathfrU  main  I 
Barth  claims  not  these  again  I 

Tet  more,  the  depths  have  more  t    Thy  wares  have  rolled 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  1 
Sand  hath  inied  up  the  palaoes  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry  I 
Dash  o'er  them,  Ocean  1  in  thy  scomfal  play, 
Man  yields  them  to  decay ! 

Tet  more !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast  ( 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 

The  battle  thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave ! 
CKve  back  the  true  and  brave ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely !     Those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ; 

The  ptayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  gloom, 
And  tho  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song  1 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  overthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own ! 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down ; 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
Cor  youth's  bright  looks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crown ! 

Tet  mail  thon  hear  a  voice— Restore  the  Deadt 
Barth  shaUreoUini  her  precious  thina  from  theet^ 
Restore  the  Dead,  thon  Sea  I 
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SISTERS  IN  THE  FAMILY. 


BT  THS  BMTOR. 


''Oh  I  tell  US  not  of  pther  love — it  cannot  surpass  that  of  a  sistar.  Whal  oan 
be  purar  than  her  caresses,  what  can  be  more  heavenlj  than  her  smile  f  The- 
meiDiory  of  a  sister's  kindness,  and  the  consciousness  of  her  affiMtion  ha¥»  been  j^ 
balm  to  oar  hearts  in  every  ill  They  have  cheered  us  in  SMkness,  and,  sorrofr^^ 
and  absence ;  they  have  been  to  us  beacons  of  hope  and  happiness."        Anojt. 

Wb  ask  the  attention  of  our  female  readers  to  acme  tbonghta  imf 
tbe  position,  relations,  and  influence  of  a  sister  in  the  family,  and 
the  cultivation  necessarj  to  qualify  her  to  fill  that  sphere,  in  the 
proper  spirit  and  with  the  proper  character. 

There  are  few  ties  that  can  be  regarded  more  peculiarly  intimate 
and  sacred  than  those  which  unite  brother  and  sister,  or  sister  and 
sister.  They  are  united  in  the  same  love  of  parents — flowers  that 
bang  side  by  side  upon  the  same  stem.  Their  love  is  warmed  in 
the  same  bosom  of  homev  It  grows  up  in  one  from  infkncy.  Its 
tendrils  twine  around  each  other  like  vines  from  the  same  root, 
and  so  entwined,  grow  firm  and  abiding  to  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
love. 

''They  that  love  early  become  like-minded,  and  the  tempter  toucheth  them  not: 
They  grow  up  leaning  on  each  other,  as  Uie  olive  and  the  vine^" 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  influence  of  sisters  upon  brothers,  and 
upon  each  other,  in  the  family,  must  be  great  and  lasting.  They 
are,  or  they  ought  to  be,  the  vestal  lights  of  theihome  circle.  They 
are  like  the  flower-plants  upon  tbe  windows,  the  freshness,  the  life, 
tbe  beauty,  and  the  joy  of  the  household.  The  love  of  sisters  is 
tbe  extension  and  division,  but  still  the  continued  unity,  of  a 
mother's  love.  Toward  brothers  they  are  mediators — softening 
'  down  a  mother's  strong  love  in  sweet  attenuations,  binding  their 
hearts  by  a  freer  familiarity.  Brothers  are  bound  to  parents  more 
by  feelings  of  honor  and  reverence,  to  sisters  more  by  the  freedom 
of  pure  love.  To  parents  thev  look  as  above  them,  to  their  sisters 
they  cling  as  around  them.  To  their  parents  they  feel  bound  by 
law  and  lovc'^but  to  each  other  by  love  without  the  sense  of  law* 
Brothers  and  sisters  standing  on  the  same  level  Ikhh.  each  other, 
their  relations  admit  of  no  looking  down  as  by  authority,  nor  of 
looking  up  as  in  awe  and  fear — their  relation  is  one  of  free  affec- 
tion side  by  side. 

The  influence  of  a  sister  in  a  family  must  not  be  underrated 
because  it  may  be  less  tangible  than  some  other  forms  of  influence 
which  promise  far  more  but  really  confer  less.  In  the  very  nature 
of  the  position  and  relations  of  a  sister  lies  the  reason  why  her 
influence  is  gradual  and  silent.  It  is  rather  fcH  than  seen.  Its 
fruits  belong  rather  to  the  future  than  the  presaitt*     Aih^  gentle 
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power  it  loees  iteolf  and  yet  still  liTea  in  tjte  hearty  life,  and 
<diaract0r  of  tbe  membera  of  the  family. 

As  in  the  natural  world,  so  in  the  social,  silent  inftiences  are  tlm 
most  potent,  extensive,  and  lasting.  The  seen  ever  has  its  hidden 
elinse  in  the  nnsecn.  That  which  rushes,  rages,  and  rolls  npon  the 
surface  of  the  world  is  but  the  effect  of'  silent  and  nnseen  poweni. 
The  loveliest  flower  is  the  smallest  one,  and  that  same  flower  ia 
prettiest  in  hoe,  and  sweetest  in  odor  where  it  is  least  seen.  Thos^ 
yirtaes  and  graces  which  we  most  admire  imd  feel  are  the  silent 
ones — love,  hope,  faith,  meekness,  patience,  modesty,  gentlenese* 
It  has  been  truly  said —  • 

"  StiUest  streajns  . 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing." 

We  observe  that  persons  belonging  to  a  particular  nation  have  a 
similarity  in  their  appearance,  manners  and  habits;  it  is  just  so 
in  families-.  This  shows  that  there  is  ageneral  family  spirit  which 
molds  silently  every  individual  in  it.  How  prominent  an  item  m 
this  general  power  and  spirit  is  a  sister's  influence. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  sisters  exert  a  softening  and  subduing 
influence  upon  brothers,  both  in  regard  to  their  spirit  and  mannera. 
Men  are  called  the  rougher,  sterner  sex;  and  when  there  are  iio 
refining  influences  exerted  upon  them  from  the  softer,  gentler  tex^ 
their  rugged  tendencies  will  develop  into  a  fault.  .  The  mildefer 
graces  will  be  neglected,  and  bluntness,  awkwardness,  and  mde-** 
ness  will  take  their  place.  How  appropriately,  therefore,  come  in 
here  the  meek  and  gentler  graces  of  sisters,  silently  and  unce»* 
sciously  curbing  and  molding  the  sterner  features  of  a  brother*^: 
spirit,  and  character^  and  manners.  It  is  easily  noticed  that  ther^ 
is  an  unconscious  imitation  of  manners,  habits,  and  even  looks  an# 
tones  of  voice,  visible  in  all  families^*-one  influencing  and  mdkt 
ing  tbe  other — thus  producing  a  general  similarity.  Thus  broth^ct 
give  firmness  and  strength  to  the  characters  of  sisters;  and  sistert 
give  tenderness,  grace,  refinement  and  polish  to  the  charticierS  of 
brothers. 

Hence,  we  may  yet  say,  it  is  regarded  fortunate  when  brothers 
and  sisters  are  evenly  mixed  and  mingled  in  a  family.  Where 
there  are,  in  a  household,  sisters  alone^  tbe  dangw  is  that  a  mawk- 
ish effeminacy  of  disposition  and  a  prudishness  of  manner  will 
Qome  to  prevail.  When  there  are  brothera  alone  the  danser  is  in 
the  direction  rof  old-fashioned  awkwardness  of  ma&ner^  and  selfish 
reserve  of  spirit — the  one  tends  toward  bachelorship^  the  othaf 
the  estate  of  elder^  maiden!  It  maybe  observed, .  by  such  aS' 
tUnk  closely  pa  tbi^  isU^ject,  that  both  these  go  in  droves  genei^j 
aJJy;:. and  they  are, most  fr^uei^tly  fouQ,d  in  fao^liea  where  tlier 
sixes  are  unevenly  bf  latiQed^  Few,  elderly  ladies  have  bart^thona^. 
few  bachelors  have  sisters;  or  if  they  have  it  is  j^i^chaps  bat  ont^ 
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tad  that  one  so  much  younger  m  not  t^  liave  infiaenced  their  nan- 
ners  and  spirit.  It  is  a  one-sided  development  of  charaeter,  and 
is  surely  produced  by  one-sided  influences. 

This  leads  us  farther  to  remark,  that  on  the  same  principle  it  is 
regarded  fortunate  when  the  ages  of  brothers  alternate.  If  all 
the  sisters  are  quite  yomng/  while  the  brothers  are  all  in  advance 
of  them  in  age,  their  influence  upon  each  other  is  comparatively 
lost.  When  young  brothers  are  trained  in  the  midst  of  a  number  ol 
grown  sisters  they  are  apt  to  become  too  effeminate  and  womanly; 
and  if  a  sister  grows  up  m  the  midst  of  a  company  of  large  brothees 
she  is  apt  to  partake  too  much  of  the  roughness  and  ooarseness  of 
the  man — the  gentle,  the  feminine,  the  delicate  shadings  of  the 
female  spirit,  wUl  be  wanting.  We  are  able,  in  our  own  mind,  to 
refer  to  instances  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  We 
doubt  not  many  of  our  readers  can  do  the  same. 

We  have  referred  to  these  facts  by  way  of  illustration  of  our 
assetrion  that  the  influence  of  sisters  in  h  family,  though  silently. 


cradui 
We  se 


ally  and  tmconsciously  exerted,  is  very  great  and  solemn, 
see  thus,  that  even  by  circumstances  which  seem  incidental, 
and  over  which  they  have  not  free  control,  brothers  and  sisters  do 
influence  one  another,  favorably  or  unfavorably.  If  spontaneously! 
and  without  effort  or  attention,  they  hold  over  each  other  so  ^- 
portant  a  power,  how  much  greater  the  influence  when  the  secret 
<ii  exerting  it  for  good  is  carefully  studied  and  religiously  tuned 
to  se  holy  an  advantage. 

Is  not,  therefore,  the  influence  of  sisters  in  a  family  a  subject 
iperthy  of  serious  attention?  Ought  it  not  to  be  the  holy  ambition 
if  sisters  te  fill  this  important  sphere  with  a  spirit  and  character 
worthy  of  so  high  and  interesting  a  station,  and  such  a  solemn 
trust?  Ought  not  the  the  education  of  daughters  to  have  constant 
reference  to  the  sacred  functions  and  influence  of  a  sister  in  the 
fiuttily?  While  a  proper  qualification  for  other  relations  in  social 
life  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  this  ought  to  receive  prominent 
ind  special  attention. 


ARE  YOXT  KIND  TO  YOUR  MOTHER? 

Who  guarded  ^ou  in  health,  and  comforted  you  when  ill?  Who 
hue  over  your  little  bed  when  you  were  fretful,  and  put  the  cooling 
drink  to  your  parched  lips  ?  Who  taught  you  how  to  read  ?  Who 
has  borne  witn  your  fiftult8)  and  been  kind  and  patient  in  your 
Oiiildish  ways?  Who  loves  you  stilly  and  who  contrives  and  works 
wd  prays  for  you  every  day  you  live?  Is  it  not  your  moUier, 
your  owB  dear  motib^r?  Now  let  me  ask  you*  ^^Aie  you  load 
tojjoiirmotkerr 
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FIB8T  LEAVING  HOME. 


TuBHUra-POunps  in  life  occht  here  and  there  with  almost  ererj 
one,  and  serve  as  hand-boards  along  the  traveler's  way  to  indicate 
his  course  and  mark  the.  several  stages  of  the  jonrnej.  One  of 
tiiese  tnmtng-pointSy  where  the  course  of  life  changes  one  way  or 
another,  is  onr  Jir^t  leaving  h^me.  This,  if  not  the  first,  is  one  of 
iihe  most  note^w(»rthy  of  those  dotted  places  along  life's  pa^liway^' 

Each  one's  own  experience  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  here 
BOtod.  We  may  all  sing  the  same  tune  if  the  notes  be  pnt  down, 
and  ea^  one  may  enter  into  its  spirit,  having  the  heart  chords 
moved  within,  as  truly  as  if  it  had  &*6t  been  struck  in  that  heart 
alone.    The  old  man's  experience  is  here  the  same  as  that  of  the 

JontL  The  mother  remembers,  as  if  but  yesterday,  when  she,  on 
er  bridal  day  perhaps,  first  left  home.  Ah !  there  is  a  sympa- 
thetic nervo.here  that  eommunioates  with  the  heart-strings,  and 
these  somehow  awaken  slumbering  memory,  whidi,  in  ite  ton, 
•Btirs  np.  the  fountain  of  emietions,  and  the  trickling  tear  spesl^ 
neouely  gwhiilg  from  thd  overflowing  ^e  bedews  the  cheek  leog 
hardened  with  care.  No  one  thinks  wis  strange^  for  that  is  not « 
wonder  which  is  familiar  to  all.  .    .    i  ■  >.  i     , 

How  n^uch  others  value  a  good  home  I  know  notk  If  they  yet 
have  one,  oh!  let  them  chciriah itas  a  heavenly  bo6&.  The  little 
J  remember  of  mine  only  makes  tue  regret  the  moora  that  it  wm 
flot  longer  ^vefei  me  to  enjoy.  Before  attaining  my  nintii  year  I 
waa  compelled  by  sad  reverse  of  ^^rcumstances  to  leave  that  home. 
It  has  never  b^n  mine  since^ — nay,  for  twenty  y«n»  I  have  net 
hnA  a  home-^rbave  noM  i^ow^  If  friends  have  been  met,  they^are 
;aot  sucji  aa  m  ^e  home  circle  are^  found.  If  pleasani  pla^s  am 
semetimeas  sX^ied  iis^  they  are  only  comparativriy  so  when  we 
-iiunk  of  home.  A  world  of  loss  is  theirs  who  lose  a  bome^'««a 
^oriou^  good  is  theirs  who  have  one  to  enjoij. 

A  single  passage  in  tnj  own  life's  experience  may  be  given,  and 
if  it  awafken#  a  response  in  the  breasts  of  othws  in  such  way  as  to 
beget  happy  thoughts  of  early  hoiQe,.or  prepare  in  the  smallett 
de^ee  the  inexperienced  for  that  trial  that  may  net  be  far  before 
maSbk^  it  will  not  be  altogether  without  profit.  Experience  makee 
lustfffy,  no  matter  how  small  and  seemingly  insignificant;  and  hk^ 
tory  in  this  shape  is  the  best  teacher  under  which  we  can  ftt 
ounelves. 

It  is  now  years  ago  since  the  trial  came  to  me.  We  had  lived 
ploaaanrty  at  k)me.  But  changes  came.  Our  flftt^r  was  takeJbi 
from  w.  The  farm  and  mill  and  all  had  passed  into  8tran|»ro' 
iNMids.     Tru»ting  m  the  consolations  of  her  religion  and  ^  BiviM 
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Author,  mj  motber  despaired  not  at  the  sight  of  six  fatherless 
children.  At  the  same  time,  howerer,  she  knew  foil  well  that 
much  depended  on  personal  effort.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined 
that  all  but  the  two  younger  children  should  go  out  to  work. 
Strong  and  ready  hands  ana  good  bodies  now  stood  us  good  ser- 
jiiee.  We  rebelled  not  at  the  necessity  of  woi^  but  that  it  re- 
jqnired  a  breaking  up  of  the  family  circle.  Some  obtained  places 
near  home,  but  I  had  to  go  tathe  next  town  some  miles  awmy. 

Barly  on  an  April  day,  the  few  necessary  arrangements  wwe 
4)omnleted,  and  I  was  compelled  to  leave  home.  The  sun  ahone 
bngntly,  the  little  birds,  full  of  new  spring^ife,  aanff  cheerily,  the 
trader  grass-bladee  were  silently  growing  in  the  yu*a,  now  leJready 
in  living  green,  and  our  favorite  pet-dos,  Lilly,  frisked  abo«t  m 
fively  as  ever.  But  our  hearts  were  sad.  M^ther^s  face,  I  well 
iremember,  was  lined  with  shades  of  ill*conceaIed  sorrow.  Tte 
test  said  little,  while  she  spoke  encouragingly  of  tiie  ftiture.  At 
last  the  little  bundle  of  clothes  was  completed  and  nicely  tied  op 
]ft  a  cotton  handkerchief.     StiU  I  lingered — and  all  grew  silent. 

My  stubborn  will,  until  now  restrained,  broke  bounds  and,  as  a 
ImA  resort  to  keep  back  the  tears  that  threatened  to  overfiood  ay 
-•yas,  I  said  determinedly,  ^^  Mother,  I  won't  leave  you  and  go 
jpnray  from  home  to  live  with  Uiem  people.  When  I  was  there  li^ 
amnmer,  they  did  not  use  me  well,  and  I  don't  like  to  live  awi^ 
from  you  ana  home." 

With  evident  pain  she  said:  "Do  not  talk  so,  my  son.  It  must 
fte  so  now.  You  can  often  come  to  see  us.  You  may  come  in  foar 
creeks."  Then,  with  a  look  I  always  loved,  she  continued:  "I 
ahaU  expect  to  hear  a  good  report  from  you — which  will  certainly 
be  the  case  so  long  as  you  remember  what  you  were  taught  at 
liosae.     Onfy  be  a  brav$y  good  botfy  and  you  mtt  do  wett.'* 

Strengthened  by  her  confident  yet  half  reproving  tone,  and 
ashamed  that  I  had  said  v(^at  I  did,  I  turned  towards  the  doer. 
She  onfy  good-bye  was  a  hasty  look  of  regret  to  all,  and  then  my 
ams  grew  dim  with  big  tears,  which  it  was  my  intention  tj^y 
should  not  see;  and  Imrryine  to  the  end  of  the  long  porch,  at  me 
aoath-side  of  tiie  old  stone  house  on  the  hill,  my  feet  were  soon 
tripping  through  the  little  gate  that  led  into  the  orchard— «9ii{  I 
ma$  on  my  way  from  home.  Hastening  along  through  the  rows  of 
a^le-trees,  now  thick  with  blossoms,  which  made  the  air  redolent 
iitth  fraeraace,  down  near  the  turn  of  the  hill  1  stopped  to  *oa8t 
asotker  Took  behind.  With  my  sleeve  I  brushed  away  the  tears  to 
wm  more  clearly.  There  stood  the  whole  family  except  mysetf 
and  father.  Two  links  were  now  taken  from  the  once  circling 
diain.  Three  odiers  that  day  also  fell  out.  Little  sister,  the  baby 
I  had  often  fimdly  caressed,  and  my  youngest  brother,  three  years 
yeaagtr  than  m^seU;  were  fiurthest  down  the  yard  towards  llis 
•Kchard-gate.    My  two  elder  sisteta  and  elder  bn^ther  were  stattd* 
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ins  ahont  tbe  atone  st^ps,  looking  down  after  me  into  the  orchard. 
IKrhile  ttoother  was  leaning  with  one  arm  upon  the  railing  of  the 
*]$orth,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  the  comer  of  her  apron  near 
her  eyes.     There,  too,  was  a  freshet. 

^^Don*t  cry,'*  said  my  little  brother,  as  loud  as  his  voice  would 
allow  him.  in  an  instant  I  turned  and  was  off  at  ^  run,  thinking 
on  the  last  words  of  my  mother.  She  shall  hear  a  good  report  oi 
me,  thought  I,  as  turning  ihe  bill  the  scene  of  my  home  was  hid 
from  me  for  ever.  I  have  never  enjoyed  it  as  my  home  since. 
Mtany  tears  followed  those  then  shed — my  pillow  often  has  become 
moistened  when  my  night-dreams  renew  that  scene — or  when  the 
da^-dream  of  former  memory  awakes  the  long  slumbering  sympa- 
thies not  yet  dead.  Even  at  this  distant  day,  a  few  spare  tears  are 
freely  shed  in  memory  of  mv  early  home,  too  early  lost.  Oar 
&mily  now  can  onl^  be  united  in  our  heavenly  home; 

The  days  and  nights  succeeding  were  not^  the  longest  days  i|i 
ihe  calendar,  but  they  certainly  were  long  davs  and  nights  to  m^. 
Cut  off  from  all  I  held  dear  in  the  world,  in  deep  loneliness  of 
soxk\  without  sympathy  or  encouragement,  my  boy-spirit  began 
ihe  battle  of  life.  It  was  a  hard  school,  and  sometidies  my  hopM 
ffave  way  to  desponding  fear.  But  enlisted  for  tbe  whole  war,  I 
knew  there  was  no  release.  Since  my  ninth  year  many  victories 
liave  been  won — some  defeats  have  been  met — but  I  had  half  a 
life-timers  experience  before  others  commenced. 

How  well  do  I  remember  the  home-sickness,  in  which  my  floid 
jeamed  for  what  was  now  lost,  no  more  to  return.  When  the  foor 
weeks  were  over,  at  which  time  my  mother  promised  me  I  shoum 
eome  home,  the  privilege,  valued  more  than  gold,  was  ruthlessly 
denied.  They  wondered  what  the  boy  meant  by  wishing  to  gp 
home  already.  Who  has  left  home  early  for  a  hard  place  may  not 
thus  wonder  if  memory  is  faithful. 

The  last  words  of  my  mother,  when  I  left  home,  have  been  of 
iervioe  to  me  more  than  once.  There  are  many  roads  leadix^  in 
the  wrong  direction.  I  was  often  tempted  to  walk  in  them ;  out 
the  expectation  of  my  mother  to  hear  a  good  report  of  me,  and  her 
sdmonition  to  be  a  Irave^  good  loy,  often  recalled  me  and  gave  me 
strength.  She  has  not  been  disappointed.  Her  prayers,  ana 
sovereign  grace,  have  done  more  than  my  own  strength. 

When  we  see  others  leaving  home  for  the  first  time  we  can  ap- 
preciate their  claim  for  sympathy.  Let  all  speak  a  kind  word^ 
encourage  their  hearts,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  intercessorj 
prayers,  that  they  turn  not  from  tho  right  path.  Home  thoughts 
often  stop  the  straying  soul. 

Thus  we  are  reminded  that  the  sinner  has  left  home,  and  is.noiir 
awi^  from  home.  We  may  rea^mber  the  first  time  sin  drove  40 
away.    Bince  then,  many  have  never  gone  back  to  their  heavej^J 
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Father  in  true  repentance.  Some  continue  boldly  in  sin,  '^nn- 
mindfiil,  alas  I  that  it  leads  them  from  home."  To  such  God's 
grace  calls,  "Return,  0  wanderer,  return!" 


WAIT  A  MINUTE. 


Such  was  the  exclamation  of  one  man  to  another  in  the  street 
yesterday. 

"Wait  a  minute."  For  what  he  was  desired  to  wait — ^whether 
to  listen  t6  a  dainty  bit  of  scandal,  or  to  transact  some  item  of 
business — we  know  not,  we  only  heard  the  words,  "Wait  a  minute," 
and  we  passed  on  our  way,  thinking  the  while,  however,  that  w« 
had  picked  a  real  pearl  of  a  text  for  future  use. 

"Wait  a  minute."  The  world  is  much  given  to  waiting.  All 
of  us  are  apt  to  loiter  in  the  path  of  Effort.  The  least  obstruction 
dampens  our  ardor,  and  we  will  sit  down'  to  "wait  a  moment,'' 
hoping  that  shortly  some  angel  will  beat  down  the  impediment,  and 
lead  us  safely  forward.  It  matters  not  how  important  may  be  the 
-work  we  have  to  do,  the  moment  an  idling  brother  calls  upon  us  to 
**wait  a  minute,"  we  pause  from  our  labor,  and  leaving  our  wea- 
pons let  the  precious  moments  slip  away  unimproved,  unsanctified. 

"Wait  a  minute."  Not  a  man  of  us  does  not  some  time  or 
other  put  up  this  cry.  Puty  calls,  but  we  bid  it  wait.  Pleasure 
beckons,  but  we  are  not  quite  read^  to  embracJe  h^r.  Virtue  flum- 
3nons  us,  but  we  stand  upon  the  order  6f  going,  asking  her  to  bear 
"jret  a  little  while  with  our  delay.  And  so  we  go  through  life, 
squandering  6ur  time  and  opportunities,  making  all  thbgs  that 
can,  wait  upon  our  indolence. 

**Wait  a  minute.''  Brother  heed  not  the  cry.  It  is  that  siren, 
sweet  it  may  be,  but  luring  to  death  and  ruin.  Pause  not  ih  your 
march  towards  the  Last  Rest.  Do  what  you  have  to  do,  tnstantly 
and  earnestly;  lift  your  banner  boldly  upon  the  air,  and  pusn 
straight  on  towards  the  goal.  Do  otherwise — pause  whenever  a 
neighbor  bids  you  "wait  a  moment,"  and  you  will  prove  but  a 
cumberer  of  our  Master's  ground,  passing  away  at  last  unhonored 
and  unsung.  Let  no  one  who  has  a  good  work  to  perform  waste  a 
single  minute  of  the  time  alloted  him. 


'  To  feel  oppressed  by  obligation,  is  only  to  prove  that  we  are 
incapable  of  a  proper  sentiment  of  gratitude.  To  receive  favors 
from  the  unworthy,  is  simply  to  admit  that  our  selfishness  is 
superior  to  our  pride.  Most  men  remember  obligations,  but  not 
often  to  be  grateful  for  them.  The  proud  are  made  tour  by  the 
remembrance,  and  the  vain  Hlent 
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NO.   v.  — CASSIA. 

BT  THB  XDFKML 


The  scented  aloe,  and  each  shrub  that  showers 
Qnm  from  its  veins,  and  odors  from  its  flowers. 

This  tree^  called  in  Hebr«w»  Kiddah,  is  three  times  referred  to 
in  the  English  Bible.  It  ^rows  in  oriental  countries;  bat  ii  said  to 
be  most  common  in  Arabia  Mid  India.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is 
YOiy  fragrant,  like  saiisafras  and  cinnamon.  It  was  one  of  the 
ingredients  used  in  making  the  holy. oil  of  the  sanctuary  nsed  in 
anointing  the  sacred  vessels,  as  we  learn  from  Ex.  xxx.  24.  It  was 
j>rocnred  by  the  ancients  from  Tyre;  and  is  mentioned  by  the  Fro- 
.^et  Esekiel  as  an  article  of  trade  in  that  noted  sea?port.  The 
I^salmist,  in  that  beautifol  song  to  the  praise  of  the  Messiah,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  very  appropriately  say^ :  ^'AU  thy  garn^ents 
fmeU  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaceSi 
..whereby  they  have  made  thee  glad."'    Ps.  45.  8. 

NO.  VI.— OINNAMOI?.  - 

,  The  cinnamon,  like  the  cassia,  ia  aii  aroxnatic  tree.  It  is  a  small 
iiree  about  the  height  of  the  willow,  and  is  valuable  chiefly  fpi;  ite 
spicy  and  fragrant  bark.  The  finest  quality  of  it  is  at  present  pro^ 
^eured  from  Ceylon.  Anciently,  according  to  Pliny,  it  grew  in 
.Syria,  The  Jews,  it  is  supposed,  procured  it  for  sacrecL  uses  from 
i^abia.  It  is  mentioned  in  Be  v.  18.  18,  as  amon^  the  merchant 
dise  of  mystic  Babylon.  It  was  used,  lik^  the  cassia,  in  preparing 
the  holy  anointing  oil,  and  generally  as  an  article  of  perfumery* 
Prov.  7.  17:  Cant.  4. 14:  <*I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like  cinAamon,*' 
says  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus.  Eccl.  24. 15.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  metaphor  more  appropriate  and  beautiful  than  that  which 
sets  forth  a  christian's  influence  as  perfume. 

.    NO.  VII.— ALOB. 

This  tree,  or  shrub,  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  and  attains  the 
height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  *^At  the  head  of  it  is  a  large 
bundle  of  leaves,  thick  and  indented,  broad  at  bottom,  but  narrow^ 
ins  towards  the  point,  and  abjput  four  feet  in  length."  It  bears  s 
>ea  blossom  intermixed  with  yeUow,  and  double  like  a  pink;  frtmi 
this  blossom  comes  fruit,  or  pod,  whidh  is  oblong  and  trianguhtfi 
with  three  q>artments  filled  witn  seed.     -^  * 

It  is  8ud  to  be  a  very  beautiful  tree.  It  is  regarded  as  eaoved 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  they  never  fell  it  except  with  certain  refi- 
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fioHS  ceremonies.  Tbej  think  it  ia  one  of  the  trees  which  grew  in 
^aradise,  and  ought  to  be  venerated  on  that  account,  as  well  as  its 
many  virtues  and  agreeable  qualities. 

The  aloe  tree  is  very  fragrant,  though  it  is  bitter  to  the  taate. 
'^  It  contains  under  the  bar&  three  sorts  of  wood.  The  first  is  black, 
solid,  and  weighty ;  the  second  is  of  a  tawny  color,  of  a  light,  spoa* 
gy  texture,  very  porous,  and  filled  with  a  resin  extremely  fragrant 
and  agreeable ;  the  third  kind  of  wood,  which  is  the  heart,  has  a 
8trof)g  aromatic  odor,  and  is  esteemed  in  the  East  more  precious 
-  than  gold  itself."  It  is  used  for  perfuming  habits  and  apartments, 
and  is  administered  as  a  cor<yal  in  fainting  and  epileptic  fits." 

There  are  frequent  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  perfume  of  Mm 
aloe.     Ps.  45.  8.     Prov.  7.  17.     Oant.  4.  14. 

The  fragrance  of  the  aloe  is  not  confined  to  its  wood,  but  delight- 
tal  odors  are  also  emitted  from  its  flowers.  A  tt*aveler  refors  to 
this  fact  thus:  ^^ This  morning,  like  many  <)f  the  foregoing  onctt, 
was  delicious.  The  sun  rose  gloriously  out  of  the  sea,  a^d  all  the 
air  around  was  perfumed  with  the  effluvia  of  the  aloe,  as  its  rajs 
sucked  up  the  dew  from  its  leav^.'' 

The  ak)e  was  used  anciently  in  embalming  bodies.  HerodofM 
^  says  that  its  virtues  in  this  way  were  known  to  the  Egyptians.  Wo 
are  told  that  Nicodemus  ^^  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  a  hundred  pounds  weighty"  to  embalm  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Joh.  19.  89.  When  we  consider  that  this  perfumery  of  aloes  was 
more  valuable  than  sold,  and  that  there  was  in  this  mixture  one 
hundred  pound  weignt,  we  have  a  very  touching  exhibition  of  the 
f()nd  affection  which  was  entertained  for  his  sacred  body.  This  w«8 
right  and  hishly  appropriate.  The  richest  edor  and  the  sweetest 
perfume  are  out  fkint  emblems  to  show  forth  the  gracious  infloeaciis 
of  his  death  and  resurrection  upon  the  world.  His  name  is  fragraitt 
to  the  unbeliever's  heart — it  is  ^Mike  ointment  pouted  fbrtL'*  HSs 
burial  has  perfumed  the  grave  of  every  saint;  and  he  is  to  all  who 
ideep  in  him  a  sweet  savor  of  life  unto  life. 


A  LISTER'S  INFLUENCE. 

^^  I  was  drunk  once,"  said  a  young  man  to  us,  the  other  day,  ^^and 
I  never  shall  forget  it.  In  company  with  several  jovial  fellows,  I 
was  induced  to  drink  pretty  freely,  and  byHhe  time  I  got  home,  I 
scarcely  knew  where  I  was  or  what  I  was  doings  I  was  put  to  bed, 
^und  how  long  I  laid  there  I  do  not  know ;  but  when  I  awoke,  my 
sister  was  sitting  beside  the  bed,  engaged  in  sewing.  The  mo- 
mtnt  her  eves  fell  on  my  face,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,. aid 
wept  as  if  her  heart  wq§ld  break.  Overwhelmed  with  shamo  for 
jmy  conduct,  I  then  &rmed  a  resolution  that  I  would  never; get 
dri^ik  again ;  I  have  adhered  to  it  for  some  years,  and  I  meaa  itt'' 
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THE  INVENTOR  OF  RAILROADS. 

Yfe  hear  the  qoestion  asked,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  rail- 
way? and  have  never  heard  it  satisfactorily  answered;  and  wa 
believe  there  are  very  few  persons  in  this  country  who  know  any 
thing  on  the  subject.  Some  few  years  ago,  Howitt,  of  the  "  Peo- 
ple's Journal,"  gave  a  somewhat  lengthy  sketch  of  the  alleged 
inventor,  who,  up  to  May,  1836,  had  been  neglected  in  England. 
While  thousands  had  been  enriched  by  his  brilliant  scheme,  he  had 
remained  forgotten — forced  by  poverty  to  sell  glass  on  commission 
for  a  living.  How  many  of  the  railway  projectors,  agitators,  stock- 
holders, etc.,  have  heard  of  the  subject  of  these  remarks  ? 

"About  half  a  centnir  ago — the  exact  year  is  not  known — there 
was  born  in  Leeds,  England,  a  man  named  Thomas  Gray.  Scarcely 
any  thing  is  known  of  his  early  history.  He  was,  we  believe^  a 
poor  collier ;  and  being  very  ingenious,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
facilitating  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  middle-town  colliery 
of  Leeds,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  a  railway 
^hich  he  constructed  of  wood.  Upon  this  his  cars  moved  at  tba 
rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  to  the  great  merriment  of  |( 
wise  and  discriminating  public,  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  rail* 
way  as  something  very  visionary,  and  as  the  mere  suggestion  ct 
laziness.  Poor  Gray  thought  otherwise.  Magnificent  visions  of 
future  railways,  such  as  are  now  stupendous  realities,  loomed  vp 
before  him,  and  he  began  to  talk  in  public  of  a  general  system  of 
iron  railroads.  Be  was,  of  course,  laughed  at,  and  declared  a  vich 
ionary,  moon-struck  fool.  But  the  more  Gray  contemplated  Ui 
little  railway  for  coal,  the  more  firmly  did  he  believe  in  the  practi« 
cability  and  immense  usefulness  of  his  scheme.  He  saw  in  it  affl 
that  is  now  realized,  and  he  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule,  tho 
aneers,  and  rebuffs,  that  were  heaped  upon  him,  to  prosecute  hit 
undertaking.  He  petitioned  the  British  Parliament,  and  sought 
interviews  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom ;  but  all  this  had 
no  effect  but  to  bring  down  upon  him,  wherever  he  went,  the  loud 
aneers  and  ridicule  c?  all  classes.  Still  he  persevered,  and  atiength 
angaged  the  attention  of  men  of  intelligence  and  influence,  who 
finally  embraced  his  views,  urged  his  plans,  and  the  result  is  nov 
before  the  world.  Thomas  Gray,  the  inventor  of  railroads,  who, 
BO  longer  than  1820,  was  laughed  at  for  even  mentioning  the  id#f^ 
atill  lives  in  Exeter,  England,  in  the  full  realization  of  his  grand 
and  noble  railroad  schemes,  for  which  he  was  declared  insane*  HoV 
much  has  the  world  been  benefited  by  his  insanity?'' 


NoBLB  Rbplt.— "  Boy,  what  will  you  take  to  tell  a  Ke  fer  mef^ 
atked  a  mate  of  tba  ^abin-boy.  '« Not  all  ike  gold  of  CaUftmMiy'^ 
was  die  prompt  answer  of  the  Iftd. 
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DBATH-BED   SCENES. 

Thb  rich  cardinal  Beaufort  said :  And  must  I  die  ?  Will  not  all 
my  riches  save  me  ?  I  could  purchase  the  kingdom  if  that  would 
prolong  my  life.     Alas !  there  is  no  bribing  death. 

An  English  nobleman  said :  I  have  a  splendid  passa^  to  the 
grave,  die  in  state,  and  languish  under  a  gilded  canopy ;  I  am  ex- 
piring on  soft  and  downy  pillows,  and  am  respectably  attended  by 
my  servants  and  physicians;  my  dependants  sigh ;  my  sisters  weep; 
my  father  bends  beneath  a  loaa  of  grief  and  years ;  my  lovely  wife, 
pale  and  silent,  conceals  her  inmost  anguish ;  my  friend,  who  was 
as  my  own  soul,  suppresses  his  sighs,  and  leaves  me,  to  hide  his 
secret  erief.  But,  oh  !  which  of  them  will  bail  me  from  the  arrest 
of  death?  Tyho  can  descend  into  the  dark  prison  of  the  grave  with 
me?  Here  they  all  leave  mo,  after  having  paid  a  few  idle  ceremo- 
.  nies  to  the  breathless  clay  which  may  lie  reposed  in  state,  while  my 
soul,  my  only  conscious  part,  may  stand  trembling  before  my 
Judge. 

The  celebrated  Talleyrand  on  his  death-bed  was  visited  by  Louis 
Phillippe,  king  of  the  French.  "  How  do  you  feel  V*  said  the  king ; 
the  answer  was,  "  Sire,  I  am  suffering  the  pangs  of  the  damned." 

Sir  Thomas  Scott  said:  Until  this  moment,  I  believed  that  there 

was  neither  a  God  nor  a  hell.     Now  I  know  and  feel  that  there  are 

med  to  perdition  by  the  just  judgment  of  the 

I  dying,  was  informed  by  his  physician  that  he 
the  worst.  "Cannot  I  live  for  a  week?"  "No," 
ou  will  continue  but  a  little  while.*'  "Say  not 
man.  "I  will  give  you  a  hundred  thousand 
)rolong  my  life  three  days,"  but  in  less  than  an 


Thb  Little  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boy. — At  the  examination  of  a 
deaf  and  dumb  institution  some  time  since,  a  little  boy  was  asked 
in  writing,  "  Who  made  the  world  V  He  took  the  chalk  and  wrote 
nndeme^ith,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.'' 

The  question  was  then  asked,  "Why  did  Jesus  come  into  the 
trorld?"  A  smile  of  gratitude  overspread  the  face  of  the  little 
fellow  as  he  wrote,  "This  is  a  faithful  saying,  atd  worthjr  of  ao- 
eeptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'' 

He  was  then  asked  the  trying  question,  "  Why  are  you  bom 
deaf  and  dumb,  when  I  can  both  hear  and  speak?"  "Never," 
Sftid  an  eye- witness,  "shall  I  ferget  the  look  of  sweet  resignation 
tftd  peace  as  he  amin  took  up  the  chalk  and  wrote,  ^  Even  se^ 
Father,  for  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.' " 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tbm  Liquob  Law. — ^A  very  imporUnt 
«oi  has  passed  the  Legislature  of  Penu- 
sjlvaziia,  whieh.  was  approved  by  Gov- 
ernor Pollock  pn  the  14th  alt.  It  is 
entitled  "  an  act  to  restrain  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liqnors,"  and  will,  if  duly 
enforced,  completely  break  up  the  retail 
liqnor  traffic  and  all  public  drinking 
hooses,  besides  greatly  restricting  and 
guarding  the  sale  by  measure.  As  the 
provisions  of  this  law  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  morals  of  this 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  the  business 
interests  of  a  large  class  of  citizens,  we 
will  bo  pardoned  for  devoting  a  consid- 
erable space  in  this  number  of  the  Be- 
irospect  to  a  consideration  of  its  provi- 
sions and  the  duty  of  aU  good  citizens 
in  relation  thereto. 

First,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  ia  not  *^  a  prohibitory  liquor  law/' 
finch  as  was  voted  against  by  a  small 
majority  of  the  people  last  fall  on  the 
Jkbstract  issue.  It  probably  goes  as  far 
in  legislating  upon  this  subject  as  the 
legislature  would  have  been  justified  in 
geing  under  the  circumstances — and 
that  tiiey  were  justified  in  going  just 
M  fac  as  they  did  does  not  a^mit  of  a 
VBtsonable  doubt.  The  very  large  vote 
polled  for  a  prohibitoiy  law,  understood 
to  include  the  search  iad  seizure  clause, 
sa  objeotionable  to  many  even  friendly 
to  temperance,  demanded  some  very 
stringent  legislation  at  the  hands  of  the 
present  legislature:  and  they  could 
floarcely  have  done  less  than  they  did 
to  accomplish,  any  good  at  all. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  this 
new  law  is  that  it  forbids  the  issuing 
of  any  lioense  to  sell  any  kinds  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  or  admixtures  there- 
of, as  a  beverage,  by  less  measure  than 
»  quart,  after  the  first  day  of  July ;  and 
»fier  that  date,  no  license  to  sell  by  any 
xaeasure  or  without  measure,  can  be 
granted  to  the  keeper  of  any  hotel,  inn, 
tATem,  restaurant,  eating  hous^  oyster 
hovse  or  cellar,  theatre,  or  other  place 
o/aBtertainment,  refreshment  or  amuse- 
meat.  Those  who  procured  licenses 
btiofe  the  14th  day  of  April  can  sell 
VBtU  th*  ^xpimti^n  of  said  licenses, 


and  all  procured  since  that  date  and 
before  the  fourth  day  of  July  ^thorise 
the  sale  until  the  first  of  October,  for 
which  the  price  of  a  year's  lioense  must 
l^  paid.  After  the  first  of  July  the 
cotirts  can  grant  licenses,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  sell  by  not  less  measure  than  a  quart, 
provided  it  is  not  drank  on  the  premi- 
ses, but  under  severe  restrictions.  They 
must  advertise  their  applications  as 
under  existing  laws,  omitting  the  certi- 
ficate of  applicant  and  the  necessity  of 
the  house,  giving  bond  in  si^cient 
security  for  flOOO,  with  judgment  con- 
fessed, for  the  faithful  observance  of 
all  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquors 
in  this  Stato.  The  sureties  on  these 
bonds  are  liable  at  any  time  to  have 
them  forfeited  upon  the  principal  vio- 
lating the  law  and  failing  to  give  legal 
satisfaction  therefor.  When  it  is  born» 
in  mind  that  the  act  of  May  8,  1854^ 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  or  give 
liquor  to  intomperate  persons,  dnmk- 
ards,  or  minors,  and  the  Sunday  liquor 
law  of  1855,  are  unrepealed  by  Uie  new 
law,  the  effects  of  this  provision  will  be 
to  keep  irresponsible  and  reckless  men 
out  of  the  trafio,  as  few  men  will  be 
found  .willing  to  go  on  a  bond  where  so 
much  risk  of  its  forfeiture  is  involved. 
This  law  does  not  prohibit  the  sale 
of  cider  or  domestic  wines  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  five  gallons,  and  it  will 
not  therefore  interfere  with  the  farmer , 
in  the  making  and  selling  of  older  of 
his  own  manufacture.  Importers,  dis- 
tillers, brewers,  and  auctioneers  are  also 
allowed  to  sell  in  the  same  quantities, 
and  the  druggist  is  not  prohibited  from 
selling  "  admixtiues  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors as  medicines."  This  section  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  a  loop-hole 
for  evading  the  law,  but  that  clear 
headed  and  able  jurist.  Judge  Pearson^ 
of  Dauphin,  declaires  that  "  the  druggist 
has  no  general  license  to  traffic,  but 
merely  to  use  liquors  for  tlte  pui^se 
of  preparing  medicines  for  the  sick, 
and  should  he  under  cover  of  that 
authority,  seUfor  an  ordinary  beverage, 
and  not  in  good  faith  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  medioinei  ho  would  com^ 
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within  the  penalties  of  the  law,  although 
fome  kind  of  medicine  might  be  mixed 
with  the  liquor."  It  would  therefore 
be  a  risky  business '  for  any  one  to  set 
op  a  grog-shop  under  the  guise  of  a 
drug  store  I 

T^e  penalties  for  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  very 
severe-^for  the  first  offence  a  fine  of 
$50  and  one  month's  imprisonment,  and 
f<nr  the  second  otfence  a  fine  of  $1 00  and 
three  month's  imprisoment — and  the 
law  Is  BO  framed  as  to  permit  no  escape 
nnder  any  pretext  or  evasion.  The 
i]Uikeei)er  cannot,  under  this  act,  place 
on  his  table  to  be  used  by  his  guests  as 
a  free  gift  and  without  charge,  the  pro- 
hibited beverages,  if  thereby  he  obtains 
aay  advantage  whatever,  either  by  an 
increased  price  for  his  meals,  or  even 
as  a  temptation  to  additional  custom  ; 
in  the  language  of  the  act  he  must  not 
sell,  nor  in  connection  with  any  other 
business  or  profitable  employment,  give 
liquor,  by  any  measure  whatever,  re- 
ootreriug  therefor  any  price,  profit  or 
advantage.  The  storekeeper  cannot 
furnish  it  by  gift  to  his  customers  with 
the  view  of  selling  an  additional  quan- 
tHy  of  goods  and  permit  it  to  be  drank 
in  his  store,  or  any  other  room  or  place 
furnished  by  him.  The  only  safe 
method,  therefore,  as  Judge  Pearson 
remarks,  for  those  engaged  in  such  oc- 
cupations, is  not  to  keep  any  kind  of 
drink  on  their  premises  to  be  used  by 
otiiers,  unless  where  they  are  licensed 
to  sell,  and  on  a  sale  being  effected  they 
nmst  require  the  purchaser  to  abstain 
from  using  it  on  the  plaoe  of  purchase. 

One  of  the  best  provisions  is  that 
v^oh  supplies  a  great  defect  in  all 

Previous  legislation  on  this  question  in 
ennsylvanis ;  and  it -was  one  which 
should  be  generally  understood  both 
hX  officers  and  citizens.  We  refer  to 
the  13th  section,  which  requires  the 
constables  of  the  respective  wards  and 
townships  to  return,  undbb  oath,  all 
violations  of  this  act  which  comes 
under  their  knowledge,  and  also  to  ke- 

CJSIVB  INFORMATION  FROM  OTHERP,  together 

with  the  names  of  witnesses  who  can 
prove  such  violations ;  and  any  neglect 
of  this  duty  is  made  a  misdemeanor  in 
office,  for  which  he  cnn  be  fined  fifty 
dollar^  and  imprisoned  from  one  to 
three  months.'  Altogether,  we  regaad 
this  law  as  a  great  step  in  reform  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  now  that  it  is  the 
law*  oif  the  State  it  beomnes  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  to  submit  to 'its  i>ro^ 


visions  and  aid  in  its  enfoitwment,  al 
least  by  assisting  to  ke<)p  up  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  on  that  subject. 

Air  iHTBBBSTiNo  WBLOOMB  was  given 
to  Prof.  K.  V.  Qbruart,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
on  the  12th  ult.,  by  the  students  of  the 
college.  His  arrival  having  been  ex- 
pected on  that  day,  the  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  students,  who  as- 
sembled in  the  old  Ck)llege  Building,  ta- 
give  him  a  cordial  greeting  and  wel^ 
come.  The  President  was  introduced 
with  a  few  appropriate  remarks  by  Prof. 
Porter,  after  which  Mr.  Bonebrake,  re- 
presenting the  students,  delivered  ti 
warm  congratulatory  address,  in  which 
he  remarked  that  it  is  but  natural  that 
every  friend  of  the  College,  and  espe- 
cially every  student,  should  feel  anxious 
to  have  filled  the  long  vacant  chair  in 
the  faculty.  Many  regretted  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Nevin — whose  loss  would 
leave  a  blank  in  any  body — but  none 
deplored  more  than  the  students  the 
disappearance  of  that  distinguished 
name  from  the  catalogue — yet  your 
presence,  he  continued  to  Dr.  Gerhart, 
will  be  the  guarantee  hereafter  that  our 
ranks  will  not  be  disordered,  and  that' 
we  march  under  a  captain  of  the  highest 
authority  and  ability.  That  vacancy 
is  now  filled,  and  every  heart  thrills - 
because  it  is  so  well  filled.  You  ma^ 
have  left  with  regret  your  late  post  of 
honor  at  Heidelberg,  but  we  will  ever' 
strive  to  make  the  period  of  your  abode 
in  our  midst  one  of  jAeasure.  Yonr^ 
call,  then,  may  have  been  pressing,  buV" 
ours  was  no  less  so.  Tlie  generous' 
West  could  not  refuse  to  give  back 
what  she  had  taken  from  us,  for  the 
sons  of  the  East  are  the  brothers  of  the  ' 
West.  You  came,  and  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  show  our  pleasure  at  your 
coming.  To  speak  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  your'  place,  will  be 
the  part  of  an  older  and  abler  tongue 
than  mine.  My  office  is  but  to  express 
our  cordial  sentiments  of  greeting  and 
regard.  ITien,  in  the  name  of  these, 
the  Students  of  Franklin  and  MaiBhall 
College,  I  kindly,  respectfully  and 
heartily  bid  you  welcome  to  your  ohair. 

To  this  President  Gerhart  responded 
in  a  touchingly  beautiful  strain  of  im- 
passioned eloquence.  He  felt  that  h« 
did  not  oooio  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  laud.  In  this  institutioa  ho 
was  bom  Intellectually,  morally,  and 
he  must  add,  oven  spiritiially.  Tba- 
moulding  influeaeexyf  ptliwlplea  iaibilH  • 
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•d.ia  Frmnklia  m^d  Miurvhall  College  lue 
had  ielt  duiiBg  hia  life.  He  had  come. 
BOiUi*  and  (ioxiid  not  but  feel  happy  to 
jn«ei  warm  hearts  and  (^enarma.  True, 
said  he,  OUT  alma  mater  no  longer  abides 
in  her  old  home.  The  lofty  mountain 
no  longer  lies  before  as.  The  green 
fields  and  quiet  woods  through  which 
our  familiar  walks  led  ua,  are  not  here  I 
Yet  she  is  still  the  same,  although  she  . 
has  exchanged  her  old  home  for  a  more 
suitable  place  of  residence.  Her  genius, 
her  spirit,  her  energy,  her  aims  are  still 
the  same.  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege will  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of 
science  and  Christianity  with  earnest, 
Btoady  purpose.  I  can  labor  with  plea- 
sure in  the  institution  where  I  studied, 
and  graduated,  and  regaled  my  spirit, 
many  years  ago.  ♦  •  •  Your  relation 
to  me  will  bo  that  of  students  to  an 
officer  of  the  CoUego.  But  this  is  not 
all  t  1  too  am  a  son  of  Marshall  College, 
and  my  relation  to  you  will  be  that  of 
a  brother — an  elder  brother,  if  you 
please.  I  do  not  wish  only  to  hold  a 
position  of  autt^ority  among  you ;  but 
I  desire  also  to  bo  a  sympathising  frieind 
- — to  labor  in  the  spirit  of  common 
bvothidrhoodb 

You  Yery  properly  allude  to  the  pain 
wiik  wliioh  1  broke  away  from  my  con- 
nections in  the  West.  I  was  surrounded 
by.  a  noble  band  of  youth.  I  loved 
them,  and  their  conduct  manifested  in 
turn  love  to  me.  I  separated  from 
them  amid  many  blessings  and  good 
wishes,  with  many  warm  grasping  of 
th^  hand.  And  how  else  could  1  feel 
but  sad»  when  I  oast  the  last  look  upon 
the  scene  of  my  labors  ?  Other  ties, 
too,  were  formed  in  the  Providence  of 
God — ^ail  were  broken.  The  joys  of 
this  hour,  you  may  imagine,  are  min- 
gled with  sadness.  I  loved  Heidelberg. 
8he  is  the  daughter  of  Marshall.  I  love. 
her  still.  May  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  ever  abide  in  her  midst.  But 
I  believed  it  to  be  right  to  obey  the  call 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and 
I  come  among  you  with  all  my  heart. 

As  this  was  an  occasion  of  joy  to  the 
faculty  and  ^udents,  so  it  ms^y  well  be 
tot  all  the  friends  of  the  ^College.  The 
disadvantages  und^jr  whii^h  the  insti-r 
tution  labored  without  a  President  ia< 
Tfljaaovod.  ,.TiMi,yaottl<or  is  now  full  and 
ihh  new  CoUt^e^  Buildings  wMl  soon  -  be 
compivted.  Tho  i)uildings,  when  all 
ogfippiifted,  ;w4U  h^  a^ng  th^ifc^st  co^ 
Tenient  and.  imposing  m  tW^cpiintry.. 
A  bright  future  "is  evidently  opening 


up  before  Franklin  and  MarshfUCol* 

lege. 

The  new  Postagb  Law,  which  weni 
into  operation  on  the  first  of  April,  re-  • 
quiring  the  prepayment  of  all  letters^ 
seems  to  be  disregarded  by  many  per- 
sons, to  their  own  cost  and  inconve- 
nience, as  numerous  letters  lie  dead  in 
the  post  offioe  on  account  of  their  ne- 
glect. We  trust  every  reader  of  The 
Guardian  will  bear  in  mind  that  no 
letter  will  reach  its  destination  unless  , 
the  postage  is  prepaid,  at  the  office 
where  mailed. 

NuHBBous  ITEMS  prepared  for  this 
number  of  the  Retrospect  have  been 
crowded  out  by  the  articles  on  the 
Liquor  Law  and  President  Gerhart's 
Reception.  The  greater  interest  and . 
importance  of  these  will  be  a  sufficient' 
apology  for  any  lack  of  our  usual 
variety  which  the  reader  may  discover. 


OUR  NEIGHBORING  STATBS. 
Cuba,— This  "Queen  of  the  AntUles," 
upon  which  a  party  of  the  people  of, 
the  United  States  still  appear  to  leofc 
with  longing  eyes,  is  more  like  a  nation ' 
than  a  province,  and  yet  it  is,  politi- , 
cally,  one  of  the  most  abject  slaves  of 
the  mother  gevemn^ent.      As  evei7« 
thing  pertaining  to  it  is  now  of  general , 
interest,  we  briefly  recapitulate  its  mos^^ 
prominent  features.    Cuba  is  six  hui^ 
dred  and  eighty  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth    varying  from  thirty  to  one  > 
hundred  mUes,  and  contains  twenty  I 
million  acres  of  land.     Its  population 
is  one    and   a   quarter    millicm — six 
hundred  thousand  whites,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  free  colored,  and  four 
hundred   and    fifty   thousand    slaves,  i 
The  soil  is  described  as  fertility  itself, 
and  the  climate,  for  a  tropical  region,, 
mostly  salubrious.      Rain  falls  every 
month  in  the  year.     T^re  are  moun-r 
tains  on  this  island — excellent  harbors  ^ 
on  its  coast^streams  and  lakes  cours- 1 
ing  and  dotting  its  hills  and  dales — 
mines  of  copper  and  coal  enriching  the 
bofio^  of  the  earths-while  the   vast 
tra«ts  of  primeval  forest  abound  in  the 
most  precious  woods.    Only  about  one- . 
tenth  of  the  soil  of  Cuba  has  been/ 
brought    under   cultivation;    yet  i^e  * 
annual  products  even  of  that  small 
portion,  counting  only  its  saleable  pro-'* 
duqts,  i#  sixty  million  dollars  a  y^ar — 
thfar  Spanl^ih    government   deriving  a 
rev'^^^  ^^  twelve  nxillions  from  it.^   lip 
exports  annually  twent^-fivo  milliops; 
and    imports    twenty-flix  millions,  of 
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wMoh  about  one-fourth  goes  from  the 
United  States.  Cuba  has  ererj  requi- 
site for  a  prosperous  independent  exist- 
^ce — ^notibing  being  wanting  'to  make 
it  a  powerful  nation  except  a  successful 
struggle  for  liberty  with  the  Spanish 
goyemment.  The  greatest  diffioult3r  in 
the  way  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States — now  so  much  talked  of — ^is  the 
difference  in  language,  habits,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  inhabitants.  The  Cubans 
are  idle  and  luxurious — in  these  re- 

rts  aJmost  the  antipodes  of  the  peo- 
of  our  States.  Nevertheless,  the 
S^Dvemment  of  Cuba  are  still  appre- 
ensire  of  trouble— the  Captain-Gen- 
eral haying  issued  an  order  for  the 
organiiation  of  sixteen  companies  of 
free  mulatoes  and  blacks,  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  white  officers  of  the 
legular  army  of  which  these  additional 
oomx>anies  are  to  form  a  part. 

San  Domihoo. — An  attempted  reyo- 
lation  in  the  ci^  of  San  Domingo,  in 
fkyor  of  Bx-President  Paez,  was  discov- 
ered on  the  25th  of  Ifaroh.  The  leaders 
'  were  captured.  Some  of  the  revolu- 
tionists took  refuge  at  the  British  Con- 
iolate,  where  they  still  continue  to 
remain.  President  Santana  issued  a 
proclamation,  announcing  to  the  Domi- 
nician  people  what  had  transpired,  and 
qoiet  and  order  are  said  to  again  reign 
in  the  country.  At  the  city  of  Porto 
Blco  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  de- 
tachment of  the  artillery  corps  In  the 
Ibrtiflcations  to  mutinize  seems  to  have 
terminated  in  a  failure. 


Th£  Old  Wobld  has  not  furnished 
OS  with  news  of  special  importance  or 
stirring  Interest  during  the  past  month. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  hard 
ikirmishing  before  Sebastopol,  but  the 
great  issue  still  remains  as  problemati- 
cal as  ever — ^if  anything,  the  "  chances 
of  war"  look  lather  favorable  for  the 
Bussians  maintaining  their  position. 
They  are  continually  receiving  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  which  the  allies 
appear  to  be  unable  to  cut  off.  We  may 
probably  be  able  to  indicate  the  por- 
tentous result  in  our  next  issue,  as  the 
aflSalrs  of  the  East  can  not  remain  in 
Statu  quo  much  longer. 

Qbhat  Bbitain  had  proclaimed  a  loan 
of  £15,000,000.  The  visit  of  Louis 
Kapoleon  was  the  great  expected  event 
in  London,  and  the  oi>ening  of  the 
World's  Fair  the  only  topic  at  Paris. 
The  Vienna  Conference  was  still  In  ses- 
sion, but  nothing  had  been  done. 


NOTES  ON  LITERATURE. 
SioHS  OP  THB  Tikes,  or  Present,  Past 
and  Future,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming,  has 
been  received  from  the  American  pub- 
lishers, Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadel- 
phia. In  purity  of  style,  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  prophetic  details,  it  is 
perhaps  superior  to  any  of  the  d^lstin- 
guished  author's  previous  efforts ;  but 
we  notice  in  it  that  fault  to  which  we 
have  noticed  a  proneness  in  nearly  all 
his  works — namely,  magnifying  the 
importance  of  minor  events  of  Idstoiy 
and  prophesy.  It  is  true,  the  author's 
object  in  this  comprehension  of  detidls 
appears  to  be  by  a  general  grouping  to 
show  their  importance  in  the  aggregate, 
as  they  bear  upon  the  truth  of  prophesy 
and  signs  of  history,  and  we  must  let 
this  go  as  his  justification.  This  book 
is  certainly  the  most  interesting  of 
Cumming's  works  we  have  yet  read, 
and  all  interested  in  the  great  events 
of  which  it  treats  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  its  perusal. 

Roitssbll's  Catholic  akd  Protbstaht 
CoinrrBiBs  Compabbd,  is  the  most  valua- 
ble and  reliable  book  on  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats  we  have  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining.  The  learned 
author,  Rev.  Napoleon  Roussell,  of 
France,  compares  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic countries  in  their  threefold  rela- 
tions to  Wealth,  Knowledge,  and  Mo- 
rality, and  sustains  his  views  by  statis- 
tical facts  and  reliable  Catholic  author- 
ities. These  show,  to  an  astonishing 
extent,  the  depressing  influence  of 
Roman  Catholicism  upon  the  morals, 
intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  masses. 
It  is  a  complete  refutation  of  Bishop 
Spalding's  last  work  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same  subject.  It  is  published 
by  John  P.  Jewett  k  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
may  be  had  at  Murray  &  Stoek's  Book 
store,  in  this  city. 

Thb  National  Magazine,  published 
by  Carlton  &  Phillips,  New  York,  is  a 
welcome  visiter  to  this  office.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  popular  family 
magazine  of  the  day,  and  although 
published  at  the  low  rate  of  $2  a  year, 
it  will  favorably  compare,  in  literary 
merit  and  typography,  with  the  three 
dollar  magasines. 

PuTVAM^i  Monthly— the  only  really 
original  American  monthly  magaslne— 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Diz  5c  Edwmrds,  by  whom  it  will  !>• 
hereafter  published.    |8  a  year. 
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SISTERS  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

SECOND   ARTICLE. 


BT  TOX  EDITOR. 


The  proper  education  of  a  sister  mast  inclade  these  three. things. 
Til.,  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  manners.  She. 
must  be  educated  spiritually,  intellectually,  and  socially.  She 
must  have  the  holy  nurture  of  the  church,  the  light  and  discipline 
of  the  school,  the  love  and  communion  of  the  social  circle.  Nor 
must  these  three  be  separated  and  succeed  each  other — but  these 
three  are  one. 

We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  serious  of  mistakes,  when  it  ia 
supposed  that  an  individual  is  to  be  educated  religiously  by  one 
person,  at  one  time  and  place,  and  then  intellectually  and  socially 
in  the  same  separate  and  independent  manner.  The  school  and 
the  social  circle  must  be  alike  pervaded  by  the  religious  life  of  the 
church.  As  these  three  departments  of  o\ir  being  are  one,  and 
united  in  our  nature,  so  they  must  be  in  their  nurture.  The  church, 
the  school,  and  the  social  circle  are  one  bosom  of  divine  nurturing, 
educating  and  sanctifying  powers.  The  daughter  of  a  pious 
family  can  never,  without  violence  and  wrong  to  her  nature,  be  in 
one  of  these  and  not  at  the  same  time  also  in  the  rest.  In  the 
church  she  must  be  a  spiritual,  intellectual  and  social  being;  in 
the  school  she  must  be  a  spiritual,  intellectual  and  social  being; 
in  the  social  circle  she  must  be  a  spiritual,  intellectual  and  social 
being.  She  can,  in  no  place  ignore,  or  leave  out  of  view,  part  of 
her  nature.  Like  all  life,  her  inward  being  must  be  unfolded 
uniformly,  and  all  the  powers  of  her  nature  must  evolve  and  grow  in 
symmetry  and  harmony.  Faith  that  is  not  developed  in  know- 
ledge is  superstition ;  knowledge  that  does  not  rest  in  faith  is  infi- 
delity ;  and  social  life  that  is  not  developed  in  the  light  of  know- 
ledge and  the  purity  of  religion  is  but  the  stupid  herding  of 
brote  life. 

In  the  growth  of  a  flower-plant  it  will  not  do  to  give  it  water 
for  a  month,  then  sunlight  for  a  month,  and  then  air  for  a  month. 
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It  must  have  all  these  at  once  and  together.  Indeed  it  is  their 
mutuill  inflaence  upon  each  other  that  produces  healthy  and  beau- 
tiful growth.  It  is  just  so  in  education.  The  will,  by  grace ;  the 
understanding,  by  knowledge ;  the  heart,  or  affections,  by  social 
communion,  must  mutually  live  and  act  in  each  other,  and  upon 
each  other,  and  by  each  other.  What  an  ideal  of  a  sister  would 
this  be — a  gracious  spirit,  a  clean  mind,  and  holy  affections.  The 
clear  light  of  intelligence  is  as  the  clear  cold  air,  unless  warmed 
by  the  glowing  of  love  from  that  heart  above  and  this  heart  below. 
Blessed  is  he  who  has  such  a  sister  to  grow  up  with  him  side  by  side. 

"O  happy  lot,  and  liallowed,  even  as  %\ie  joy  of  angels, 

When  the  golden  chain  of  godliness  is  entwined  with  the  roses  of  love. 

Let  her  be  an  heir  of  heaven,  so  shall  she  help  thee  on  thy  way." 

The  word  sister  has  more  than  one  sense.  It  has  the  sacred  or 
mystical  sense,  designating  the  highest  of  all  relations — the  rela- 
tion of  the  spirit  to  Christ  and  to  saints  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
So  the  word  is  used  in  the  holy  scriptures.  He  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  in  heaven  the  same  is  my  sister,  said  Jesus.  This 
is  the  highest  sense  of  this  term.  No  one  is  a  true  sister  that 
Stands  not  in  the  holy  family  of  Christ. 

The  word  sister  has  also  a  natural  sense,  designating  the  rela- 
tion in  the  flesh  as  it  appears  in  the  family.  This  is  a  merely 
natural  relation;  it  is  common  to  saints  and  sinners;  it  has  even 
its  likeness  in  the  irrational  orders  beneath  us.  It  only  becomes 
better  than  nature  as  it  rises  into  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual.  The 
natural  sister  must  become  a  spiritual  one,  or  the  relation  does  not 
transcend  the  instincts*  of  nature,  nor  will  it  outlive  the  wreck  of 
death,  and  the  ordeal  of  the  grave. 

The  word  has  a  figurative  sense,  designating  the  relations  of 
fiiendship  and  love  formed  in  social  life.  It  is  only  properly  used 
in  this  sense,  where  it  applies  to  a  social  ^love  which  is  pure  and 
disinterested,  like  that  of  mystical  sisters.  It  is  an  extension  of 
holy  family  love,  including  such  as  stand  in  the  heavenly  family. 
When  used  out  of  this  bosom  of  pure  love  and  spiritual  relation  it 
in  mere  sham,  mere  mockery,  or  mere  animal  instinct.  It  is  the 
mere  herding  of  nature.  It  is  the  selfish  friendship  of  Herod  and 
Pilate.     It  is  often  the  asp-like  kiss  of  Judas ! 

In  these  different  conceptions  of  sister,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  higher  must  sanctify  the  lower.  The  relations  and  the  love 
of  the  natural  sister  must  bloom  in  the  higher  and  holier  relations 
of  the  mystical  one;  and  the  natural,  thus  purified  and  perfected  in 
the  supernatural,  must  reach  out  beyond  the  family,  taking  into  its 
social  embraces  all  who  do  the  will  of  the  common  Father  in  heaven, 
and  thus  say,  with  our  Saviour,  ^Hhese  are  my  sisters."  The 
small  family  surrounding  the  earthly  parent,  is  thus  enlarged 
around  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  has  united  all  that  are  his  in  one 
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fiimily  in  Ohrist.  Thus  the  idea  of  sister  becomes  infinitely  wider 
and  purer. 

Now,  which  idea  of  sister  ought  to  be  prominent  and  prevail  in 
the  education  of  a  true  sisterly  spirit  and  character?  Evidently 
the  highest — the  mystical — the  spiritual.  Our  first  and  deepest 
relation  is  to  the  heavenly — the  Father  of  our  spirits.  The  lower 
relation  is  only  in  the  flesh,  and  has  neither  strength  nor  purity 
except  in  the  power  of  the  higher.  It  is  therefore  first,  and  it 
must  be  recognized  and  rested  upon  as  the  first  and  deepest  ele- 
ment in  the  true  education  of  a  sisterly  spirit.  Hence  we  have 
placed  first  in  order  and  importance  the  education  of  the  heart — 
education  spiritually— the  education  which  comes  through  the 
church. 

Is  not  this  the  order  in  fact,  and  in  the  history  of  every  human 
spirit?  The  very  first  educational  power  which  a  human  spirit 
feels,  before  the  intellect  can  at  all  be  reached,  is  in  the  hearty 
from  a  mother's  eyes,  a  mother's  tones,  and  the  mysterious  in- 
fluence of  a  mother's  life  and  love!  Next  to  this,  similar  to  it, 
only  more  outward  in  character,  is  that  of  the  father.  These, 
being  pious,  their  united  faith  secures  to  the  infant  spirit  the 
motherly  zeal,  blessing,  and  care  of  the  church.  The  intellect  is 
as  yet  only  touched  by  the  softest  nurture,  such  as  the  warm, 
moist,  genial  bosom  of  the  earth  afibrds  to  the  first  and  feeblest 
tendrils  of  the  infant  plant.  The  school  is  not  yet — the  idea  of 
teaching,  instructing  and  training  by  aid  of  extraneous  means  has 
as  yet  neither  place  nor  meaning.  As  yet  the  will,  the  faith,  (in 
the  sense  of  dependence,)  the  heart,  rule  and  reign.  The  under- 
standing, the  intellect,  that  which  is  developed  by  knowledge,  im- 
parted by  foreign  means  and  helps,  comes  graduaUy  and  later,  and 
with  it  the  school.  Still  later  in  order  comes  the' social;  for  love, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  relations 
between  beings  which  the  intellect  perceives,  lay  the  foundation, 
beget  the  desire  and  unfold  the  qualification  for  social  intercourse. 
The  religious  is  the  life,  the  intellectual  is  the  light,  the  social  is 
the  love,  of  the  true  sisterly  spirit  and  character. 

Let  her,  therefore,  who  would  be  a  sister  truly  cultivate  her 
heart  in  the  life,  power,  and  grace  of  piet;^.  A  sister  without 
piety  is  a  monster — a  wandenng  star!  Being  herself  sundered 
from  God,  whatever  her  influence  binds  and  holds  to  herself,  it 
binds  and  holds  away  from  Him.  She  may  have  beauty  and 
polish,  but  it  is  mere  outward  devotion;  like  the  green  vines  hung 
with  flowers  that  cover  a  moldering  wall,  or  creep  over  doleful 
rains.  Her  heart  has  no  holy  of  holies,  holding  us  off  in  rever- 
ence, and  yet  drawing  us  near  in  love.  The  angel  is  wanting ! 
We  recognize  not,  hid  by  the  thin  veil  of  the  real  and  human,  t£e 
ideal  a,na  the  saintly.  She  can  never  nestle  herself  in  our  memory 
or  float  before  our  dream-like  fancy  as  "a  thing  of  beauty  an  J  a 
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joy  forever."  The  mystic  charm  is  not  there.  We  miss  "the 
fragrant  blossom  that  maketh  glad  the  garden  of  the  heart."  The 
influence  of  such  a  sister  must  be  felt.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
positive  influence  of  words  and  acts,  a  pious  sister  is  in  the  family 
as  the  constant  presence  of  God  to  her  brothers.  It  is  as  if  heaven 
breathed  and  whispered  around  them.  By  silent  reprovings  her 
purer  spirit  quickens  their  consciences,  reminds  them  softly  of  the 
wrong,  and  allures  them  gently  to  the  right.  The  very  sympathy 
which  a  brother  knows  dwells  in  a  sister's  heart  for  him,  and 
which,  where  true  confidence  exists,  ho  has  occasion  in  many  a 
bitter  sorrow  of  his  own  to  fathom,  to  his  own  exceeding  comfort, 
gives  her  an  influence  over  him  which  she  can  use  to  the  highest 
and  holiest  purpose.  For  her  sake  he  will  do  what  will  prove  to 
him  an  everlasting  good.  When  separated,  memory  will  make  her 
to  him  a  present  power,  restraining  him  from  many  an  evil,  and 
breathing  courage  and  strength  to  rise  out  of  it  when  captured  and 
carried  away.  Often,  too,  the  impressions  made  upon  the  heart 
by  a  sister's  piety  are  long  latent  in  the  heart,  ]ike  sentiments 
written  with  invisible  ink,  and  are  only  brought  out  by  future  cir- 
cumstances and  events. 

We  have  a  case  just  in  hand.  But  lately  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  very  talented  lawyer,  who  proposes  to  quit  his  profession 
and  enter  the  ministry,  and  who  asks  advice  in  reference  to  that 
earnest  and  solemn  step.  Hear  what  he  says:  "You  are  probably 
aware  that  I  was  originally  intended  for  the  ministry.  Youthful 
follies  and  vagaries  turned  the  channel  of  my  life  into  the  legal 
profession.  This  decision,  too,  was  attended  by  many  marks  of 
rashness  and  of  immature  reasoning.  Thus  it  was,  till  1848, 
when  a  loved  sister's  departure  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my 
mind.  The  subject  of  the  ministry  again  forcibly  presented  itseu 
to  my  mind." 

This  is  only  one  case  like  a  thousand  others,  varied  as  to  the 

Earticulars,  but  in  substance  the  same,  showing  the  powerful  and 
i9ting  influence  of  a  pious  sister.  We  knew  her  well,  that  gentle 
i^irit.  Slowly  was  the  power  of  grace  blooming  toward  her  glo- 
nfication ;  and  long,  as  from  the  borders  of  the  land,  did  she  shed 
the  "soft  white  li^ht"  of  heaven  around  her!  He  was  absent 
from  the  home  circle,  and  felt  not  all  the  power  of  her  piety;  yet, 
to  the  distant  field  of  his  labors,  his  struggle,  and  his  ambition,  did 
be  bear  in  his  heart  the  image  and  the  memory  of  that  pure  white 
lily  in  the  garden  at  home.  When  at  last  he  was  called  home  to 
Bee  it  fade  away  for  ever  from  the  earth,  ah,  how  his  strong  spirit 
melted !  ah,  how  he  saw  that  that  hope  alone  was  worth  living  for 
whioh  bad  wakened  into  such  smiles  even  the  cold  marble  of  her 
face,  and  which  breathed  around  such  words  of  peace  and  joy, 
while  all  the  energies  of  life  were  sinking  like  weary,  worn-out 
winds.    Oh,  how  earnestly  he  vowed  at  the  death-bed  to  preach 
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that  hope  to  others,  and  li?e  only  in  its  life  himself.  Through 
many  subsequent  years  does  he  turn  at  the  beckoning  of  that  angel 
being.     Such  is  the  influence  of  a  pious  sister. 


ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS. 


I.  — BURIAL. 

BT  miT.  BMX  BABBAUOB. 


"That  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight*' — the  language 
of  an  old  patriarch,  and  descriptive  of  feelings  as  true  to  our 
nature  now  as  when  Abraham  would  barter  for  "  the  Cave  of  Mac- 
pelah."  Among  every  people  moral  and  religions,  burial  out  of 
eight  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  most  proper  and  natural  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead.  The  custom  ot  burying  the  dead  is  an 
ancient  one ;  and  it  was  a  peculiar  feature  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  God's  chosen  people.  To  them  the  rights  of  the  sepul- 
chre were  considered  of  indispensable  importance ;  it  was  deemed 
not  only  an  act  of  humanity,  but  a  positive  religious  duty  to  pay 
due  honors  to  the  departed. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Je.ws  were  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  those  common  to  the  East  at  the  present  day.  After  the 
sad  and  solemn  ceremony  of  the  last  kiss  and  the  closing  of  the 
eyes  of  the  corpse,  the  body  was  perfumed  and  subjected  to  entire 
ablution  with  water,  as  of  Dorcas,  (Acts  ix.  37,)  "whom,  when 
they  had  washed,  they  laid  in  an  upper  chamber." 

The  process  of  embalming  was  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Egyptian^ 
and  such  adepts  did  these  "physicians"  become  in  this  preserva- 
tive art,  that  there  are  still  found  bodies  which  have  resisted  the 
attacks  of  decomposition  for  thousands  of  years.  In  Genesis 
(50y  3,)  we  read  that  Jacob  Junderwent  this  eminently  Egyptian 
preparation  for  burial,  "having  fulfilled  the  forty  days  of  those 
which  are  embalmed."  The  Jews,  in  later  times,  observed  a  more 
simple  and  expeditious  but  less  successful  proce8s,'that  of  wrapping 
the  corpse  in  numerous  folds  of  linen  cloth,  having  anointed  it 
with  a  mixture  of  aromatic  substances  composed  chiefly  of  aloes 
and  myrrh.  There  was  no  higher  mark  or  evidence  of  respect  for 
the  departed  than  the  profuse  expenditure  of  such  costly  perfumes. 
By  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  we  are  told  that  no  less  than  eighty 
pounds  of  spices  were  used  at  the  funeral  of  the  learned  Rabbi 
Gamaliel.  Josephus  also  tells  us  that,  in  the  splendid  obsequies  of 
Herod,  five  hundred  of  his  servants  attended  as  spice-bearers. 

After  the  process  of  wrapping  the  corpse  in  folds  of  linen  cloth, 
the  body  was  placed  in  an  upper  chamber  in  solemn  state,  wh^ 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  especially  the  female^,  in  the  violent 
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Style  of  oriental  grief,  burst  out  in  slirill,  loud  and  plaintive 
lamentations,  the  friends  and  neighbors  mingling  their  outcries 
with  the  bereaved.  Among  the  better  classes,  this  duty  of  sym- 
pathising with  the  family  was  performed  by  mercenaries — a  class 
of  females — professional  mourners,  who,  by  vehement  sobs,  ges- 
ticulation and  singing  of  dirges,  eulogized  the  qualities,  virtuous 
and  benevolent,  of  the  deceased. 

The  period  between  death  and  burial  was  usually  shorter  thaa 
custom  sanctions  with  us,  for  which  there  was  a  twofold  reason— 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and,  particulWly  among  the  Jews,  the  oir- 
erunstance  of  uncleanness  for  a  week  of  the  person  who  came  in 
contact  with  a  corpse.  Two  cases  of  burial  immediately  after 
death  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament — those  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.    Acts  5,  1-10. 

A  bed  or  bier  was  the  vehicle  commonly  used  for  carrying  the 
dead  to  the  place  of  burial.  This  was  plain  or  costly  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  position  of  the  deceased.  It  was  from  an 
humble  carriage  of  this  kind  that  our  Lord  called  back  from  death 
and  the  grave,  the  widow's  son  of  Nain.  Luke  7,  11-16.  This 
particular  form  of  funeral  rites  still  obtains  among  the  Jews,  Ma- 
hommedans  and  Christians  of  the  East. 

The  sepulchres,  by  a  prudential  arrangement,  but  lately  appre- 
ciated by  us,  were  situated  without  the  limits  of  the  cities.  They 
were  either  of  a  costly  style,  with  no  little  architectural  display, 
either  excavations  in  the  solid  rock,  or  the  humble  grave  with  its 
simple  upright  stone  over  tlie  head  and  feet.  Besides  these  public 
cemeteries  for  the  general  accumulation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  there  were  also  fields  appropriated  for  the  burial  of  strangers. 
Members  of  the  royal  family  of  David,  and  a  few  persons  of  ex- 
alted character,  only  were  permitted  a  burial  within  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  customary  to  paint  the  sepulchres  white — the  reason  of 
which  was  to  make  them  plainly  discernible  to  the  eye,  and  thus 
prevent  contact  with  the  same,  and  the  consequent  ceremonial  de- 
filement— more  especially  at  the  annual  festivals,  when  multitudes 
of  strangers  visited  Jerusalem*  From  this  custom  we  have  the 
xneaning  of  that  sarcasm  of  our  Lord,  when  he  so  severely  rebuked 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Parisees.     Matthew  23,  27. 

The  afiecting  custom  still  remains  of  groups  of  women  going 
daily  to  the  tombs  of  their  relations,  strewing  them  with  flowers 
and  weeping  there,  as  was  supposed  of  Mary,  that  she  was  going 
to  the  grave  of  Lazarus  to  weep  when  Jesus  met  her.    John  11,  31. 

Connected  with  these  oriental  customs  of  burial  are  the  mourn- 
ful associations,  that  He  who  is  our  Saviour  underwent  most  of  the 
same  processes  with  those  who  have  gone  to  the  dead.  His  death, 
like  his  life,  was  one  of  untold,  unknown  humility.  He  chose  to 
die  like  a  thief;  his  burial  was  that  of  a  prince.     Joseph  of  Ari- 
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mathea  testified  his  regard  for  the  sacred  T)ody  of  the  Saviour  by 
bringing  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pounds, 
(John  19,  39,)  while  the  two  Marys  were  prepared  to  tender  the 
,8ame  costly  office  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
But  Jesus  the  crucified  needed  not  the  Egyptians*  secret  art  to 
defy  the  worm  and  corruption.  Death  to  him  was  a  calm  three 
days'  rest — such  a  rest  as  he  seldom  took,  for  so  long  a  turn,  in 
his  ministry  of  denial  and  devotion. 

Such  is  a  brief  sacred  history  of  the  burial  custom  referred  to 
in  the  Bible.  One  thought  more:  Reader,  are  you  prepared  for 
what  the  Bible  declares  is  to  follow  the  ceremonies  I  have  just 
discussed?     After  death  comes  the  burial,  after  the  burial  comes 


tie  Judgment 


A    PORTRAIT. 

r.r  woRDSwoRxn. 

Sue  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  tirst  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  af)paTition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair  ; 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn  ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  once  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  I 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
•  The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveler  betwixt  life  and  death  ; 
Tlie  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plamied. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  briccht 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 


THE    RECLUSE. 


Mt  days  among  the  dead  are  passed ; 

Around  me  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 


Tlie  mighty  minds  of  old  : 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they 
With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day. 
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A  LITTLE  MARTYR  AND  A  MONUMENT. 

"  The  noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  Thee." 

In  the  month  of  October^  1844,  a  poor  but  piona  family  of  the 
name  of  Dannan  came  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  from  Trevelyan, 
Cornwall^  England.  Tbe  family  consisted  of  nine  persons,  Benja- 
min Dannan  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  seven  children ;  Emanuel,  the 
youngest,  was  bom  in  Trevelyan,  February  25, 1844.  In  March, 
1847,  the  father  died  of  consumption,  brought  on  by  severe  labor 
and  exposure.  When  cautioned  in  reference  to  it  by  a  friend,  he 
said,  ''  God  has  given  me  this  wife  and  these  children,  and  I  wish 
not  only  to  provide  for  them,  but  also  to  teach  them  by  my  exam- ' 
pie,  to  learn  and  labor  truly  to  get  their  own  living,  and  to  do 
their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to 
call  them."  In  July,  1847,  the  mother  also  died,  and  the  children 
were  left  alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  God  watched  over  them,  and 
kept  alive  in  their  hearts  that  love  of  truth  which  had  been  im- 
planted there  by  the  teachings  and  example  of  their  pious  parents, 
and  which  ^*  Emanuel,"  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  sisters,  ^^was 
old  enough  to  learn  and  not  forget.'*  After  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther, Emanuel  remained  two  months  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Akerl^ 
of  Milwaukee,  who  was  ever  ready  to  aid  the  orphan  and  the  desti- 
tute, and  was  afterward  placed-  by  him  under  the  care  of  Joseph 
Moore,  Emanuel's  uncle,  with  whose  family  he  remained  until  tbe 
death  of  Mr.  Moore  and  his  wife,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  Mil- 
waukee poor-house,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  I860, 
when  he  was  adopted  by  Samuel  W.  Norton,  a  man  residing  in 
Marquette  county,  Wisconsin,  with  whom  he  resided  two  and  a  naif 
years,  and  until  he  was  found  in  the  house  of  his  adopted  father 
deady  having  been,  by  Norton's  own  confession,  whipped  to  death. 
Norton  and  his  wife  were  arrested  for  manslaughter.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hon.  Judge  Larrabee,  before  whom  they  were  tried, 
it  appeared  that — 

"  The  defendants — husband  and  wife — were  respectable  farming 
V>eople,  residing  in  Marquette  county,  and  were  childless.  They 
had  two  orphan  children  bound  to  them — one  a  little  girl  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  the  boy  Emanuel,  eight  years  of  age. 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  any  thing  of  the  previous  history 
of  Emanuel,, and  only  know  that  he  was  tuen  from  the  Milwaukee 
Poor  House.  He  was  a  fragile  child,  and  had  never  been  in  robust 
health.  Those  who  knew  him  spoke  of  him  as  an  intelligent, 
bright  blue-eyed  boy,  and  very  winning  in  his  playful  little  ways. 

"It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  the  little  girl — who  was  the 
sole  witness  to  the  torture^ — that  Emanuel  was  charged  with  having 
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told  a  lie.  What  the  lie  was  we  could  not,  by  either  persnarion 
ar  by  fear  of  punishment,  induce  her  to  tell.  The  counsel  for  the 
State  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  vain ;  nor  could  I,  after  drawing 
her  to  me,  and  by  soothing  words  endeavoring  to  quiet  her  fears, 
induce  her  to  tell  what  the  lie  was.  The  child  had  evidently  been 
intimidated  by  threats  of  personal  injury.  This  was  afterward 
ascertained  to  be  the  fact,  when  the  trial  was  over,  and  her  foster^ 
parents  safely  lodged  in  prison.  She  then  said  that  Emanuel  had. 
by  chance,  discovered  the  woman  in  a  criminal  act,  and  had  told 
her,  and  she  had  told  her  wicked  parents.  Hence  it  became  all- 
important  to  the  woman  (who  had  succeeded  in  quieting  her  hus- 
band) that  the  lie  should  be  whipped  out  of  Emanuel.  Accordingly, 
the  man  procured  six  whips — the  toughest  kind  of  swamp  willow— 
which,  by  his  own  confession,  wero  fojar  feet  in  length  and  as  large 
at  the  butt  as  one's  little  finger,  and  about  9  o'clock  at  night  took 
Emanuel — ^who  still  persisted  in  telling  the  truth — to  the  loft  of 
the  cabin,  and  having  stripped  him  to  his  shirt,  wound  that  around 
his  neck  and  tied  him  up  by  a  cord,  by  both  wrists,  to  a  rafter,  so 
that  his  feet  but  barely  touched  the  ground. 

"Here  he  whipped  him  for  two  hours,  only  resting  at  intervals 
to  procure  a  fresh  whip,  or  to  demand  of  his  victim  that  he  should 
own  that  he  told  a  lie.  The  .boy's  only  answer  was,  ^Pa,  I  told 
the  truth.  Pa,  I  did  not  lie.'  The  girl  said  that  Emanuel  did  not 
cry  much;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  fainted  during  a  portion  of 
the  time,  as  the  injuries  on  his  body  testified  that  there  was  not  a 
spot,  from  the  arm-pits  to  the  ankles,  large  enough  to  place  your 
finger  upon  but  was  covered  with  livid  welts,  and  that  [in  very 
many  places  the  skin  was  broken ! 

^'And  still  the  brave  boy  held  out!  He  must  have  had  a  saint- 
ed mother,  for  the  teachings  of  none  other  could  have  so  implanted 
truth  in  his  every  fibre. 

"  Yes,  still  he  held  out:  and  when  he  was  taken  down,  with  the 
cords  cutting  deep  into  his  little  wrists,  and  the  warm  blood  trick- 
ling from  his  limbs,  with  his  head  upon  his  murderer's  shoulder,  his 
last  words,  ^Pa!  I  am  so  cold!'  and  then  his  pure  spirit  fied  for 
ever,  bevond  the  reach  of  torture  and  inhumanity,  to  that  bright 
world  where  wrong  and  oppression  can  never  be  known. 

"He  unquestionably  died  with  the  truth  still  in  his  heart,  and 
was  a  martyr  to  it. 

"  The  whips  were  quite  worn  up,  as  the  splintered  fragments 
were  afterward  found.  The  trial,  as  you  may  imagine,  was  one 
of  deep  and  painful  interest.  There  was  Scarce  a  dry  eye  in  the 
court  room.  The  verdict  was  mamlaughUr  in  the  fir%t  degree^ 
and  the  convicts  were  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
State  Prison — the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law." 

At  the  last  Convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Sunday  School  Union, 
a  committee  were  appointed,  who,  with  others,  were  subsequently 
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incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wiseonam 
mto  axi  association,  entitled  the  Dannan  Monument  Association, 
with  power  to  erect  a  monument  or  such  other  testimonial  as  they  1 

piight  deem  proper,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Emanuel  Dannan.  ' 


PERSEVERANCE 


"  Attempt  the  end  and  never  stand  to  doubt, 
Nothing  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out." 

This  has  been  one  of  our  own  mottoes  since  we  commenced  bat- 
tling, individually,  with  the  world.  It  has  done  much  to  encours^e 
OS  under  the  trying  and  discouraging  conflicts  of  life.  When  the 
dark  clouds  of  adversity  hovered  thick  around  us,  and  when  the 
^future  objects  of  our  desires  were  apparently  hidden  from  us  by 
impenetrable  barriers,  a  resort  to  memory's  store  for  this  motto 
would  inspire  us  with  new  vigor  and  determination,  feeling  assured 
that  what  others  had  accomplished  could  be  done  again. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  intention  4tt  present  to  speak  of  our  own 
trials  and  encouragements,  as  being  anything  different  to  what  is 
common  to  all  who  live  to  be  use&il ;  but  our  design  in  this  article 
is  to  inscribe  on  the  memory  of  aspiring  youth  this  excellent  motto^ 
which  is  fraught  with  so  much  power  to  impel  those  who  can  be 
ynoved  onward. 

"Attempt  the  end'* — that  is,  let  him  who  would  desire  to  arrive 
at  any  worthy  and  honorable  position  in  life,  not  sit  down  and 
wonder  whether  it  is  attainable  by  him  or  not,  but  at  once,  after 
he  has  fully  resolved,  attempt  the  end,  and  he  need  not  fear  dis- 
jappointment.  It  matters  not  what  useful  position  in  life  we  have 
a  desire  to  occupy,  the  attempt  to  reach  it  is  the  very  first  condi- 
tion of  success.  The  mechanic  must  "attempt  the  end"  by 
making  the  first  effort. 

^  .  Poor  John  Fitch,  and  Fulton,  had  to  attempt  to  make  their  sim- 
ple steamboats  before  the  "Great  Western,''  "Atlantic"  and 
others  could  sail  the  ocean.  Hiram  Powers,  the  eminent  American 
sculptor,  had  to  attempt  to  finish  the  common  monument  before  he 
presented  to  the  world  the  "Greek  Slave."  So  with  all  the  great 
.works  of  art,  attempts  at  the  end  had  first  to  be  made  by  begin- 
mng  with  small  things. 

in  Boience  and  literature,  also,  perfection  was  not  reached  at 
once;  but  the  steps  were  gradual.  Attempts  at  the  end  impelled 
the  philosopher,  statesmen  and  divine  to  attain  the  end.  The  re- 
flections of  Newton,  on  the  falling  of  an  apple,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation,  and  the  solar  system. 
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Had  he  not  attempted  to  find  out  why  the  apple  fell  toward  him« 
instead  of  flying  in  some  other  direction,  these  discoveries  and 
results  would  not  have  been  the  end  of  bis  studies.  Had  not  a 
few  Americans  attempted  to  throw  the  tea  overboard  in  Boston 
Harbor,  perhaps  we  would  not  this  day  be  a  free  people.  "Behold, 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth.'*  Had  not  Franklin 
attempted  to  catch  the  lightning  with  his  silken  kite  and  wire-string 
in  a  bottle,  perhaps  we  would  not  this  day  be  sending  news  instan- 
taneously thousands  of  miles,  in  all  directions,  by  means  of  the 
Telegraph.  Had  not  Columbus  attempted  the  uncertain  voyage  of 
discovery,  when  he  launched  out  on  the  Atlantic  from  Spain,  per- 
haps centuries  might  have  passed  before  this  continent  would  have 
been  discovered.  Had  not  the  pilgrims  who  landed  on  Plymouth 
Bock  attempted  to  find  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted, 
they  would  not  had  the  consolation  and  happiness  of  woi*shipping 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  Had  not 
the  renowned  Neal  Dow  attempted  to  restrict  the  despotism  of 
King  Alcohol  by  prohibition,  in  Maine,  perhaps  he  would  yet  rei^ 
triumphant  over  the  whole  Union.  But  that  small  attempt  will 
find  its  end  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  his  authority  in  this  country. 
God  speed  the  day.  So  we  might  add  example  to  example,  both 
great  and  small,  to  prove  that  the  end  is  only  within  the  reach 
of  him  who — 

"Attempts  the  end  and  never  stands  to  doubt." 

To  ^^  stand  to  doubt"  is  as  much  as  to  say,  This  thing  has  been 
done,  but  never  can  be  done  again.  If  a  young  man  wishes  to  be 
poor  all  his  days,  just  let  him  stand  to  doubt  the  possibility  o€ 
getting  rich.  If  he  wishes  to  remain  ignorant  and  die  in  obseurity, 
just  let  him  stand,  doubting  his  ability  to  become  learned  and  emi- 
nent. If  he  wishes  to  get  feeble  and  morbid,  just  let  him  imagine 
he  is  so,  and  doubt  the  fact  t£at,  through  exertion  and  business,  he 
can  become  happy  and  strong.  If  a  young  lady  wishes  to  fit  her- 
self for  the  follies  of  the  ball-room  only,  just  let  her  doubt  the 
fact  that  she  was  created  for  something  better.  If  she  wishes  to 
paralyze  her  nerves  and  weaken  her  mind,  just  let  her  stand  and 
doubt  her  ability  for  solid  reading,  and  continually  doat  and  weep 
over  novels.  If  she  wishes  to  get  a  light-minded,  foppish  husband, 
just  let  her  never  be  seen  in  the  kitchen,  but  always  visiting,  and 
doubt  the  fact  that  men  have  brains.  In  a  word,  if  young  men  or 
ladies  wish  to  be  useful  and  wise,  they  must  not  stand  and  doubt 
their  ability  to  do  so ;  but  let  them  attempt  that  end  and  persevere, 
and  they  Will  reach  it. 

Doubting  has  damped  the  ardor  of  many  a  promising  genius. 
Doubting  has  cast  a  gloom  of  despair  over  the  brow  of  many  a 
hopeful  youth.  And  doubting  has  made  scores  of  infidels,  and  has 
consigned  thousands  to  present  and  future  sorrow  and  disgrace. 
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"  Then  stand  je  not  in  doubts  and  feara, 
Althongli  it  cost  a  thousand  tears ; 
Still  search  and  hope,  and  search  again, 
Attempt  the  end  nor  think  it  yain." 

Whether  the  end  be  heaven,  or  any  earthly  object,  we  must  attempt 
to  gain  it  by  benditig  all  our  energies  in  that  direction;  for  there  ia 

"  Nothing  so  hard  bat  search  wiU  find  it  out." 

The  scriptures  saith,  ^'Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you/'  And  this  is  not  only  true  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense,  but  also  in  a  temporal  sense.  It  is  only  by  search  that 
we  find  out  the  hidden  gems  of  science.  It  is  only  by  search  that 
we  find  out  the  hidden  treasures  ^f  the  earth.  It  is  only  by  search 
in  the  regions  of  thought  that  the  mathematician  is  able  to  mea- 
sure time,  space,  surface  and  bodies.  It  is  only  by  search  that 
the  theologian  can  find  out  the  deep  things  of  God.  It  is  only  by 
search  that  the  regular  and  orderly  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  have  been  found  out  by  the  astronomer.  In  a  word,  it  is 
by  search  only  that  all  that  we  know,  or  can  know,  is  and  can  be 
found  out.     Then  let  us — 

"  Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt, 
Nothing  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out." 

We  will  now  close,  hoping  that  the  readers  of  The  Guardian  will 
faithfully  attempt  to  find  out  all  the  wisdom  that  it  contains,  by 
$earcMng  carefully  every  page  as  its  makes  it  monthly  visits  to 
them.  For  we  feel  convinced  from  experience,  that  from  it  thev 
may  collect  a  goodly  store  of  truth  and  knowledge.  May  the  lil^ 
snd  character  of  many  a  young  man  and  lady  be  shaped  under  the 
pore  and  healthful  influence  of  The  Guardian. 


"DOUBT    NOT." 

Though  8orrow*s  clouds  seem  o'er  us, 

Hanging  like  palls  forever, 
Hope's  star,  still  bright  before  us, 

Cheers  with  glad  promises  ever ; 
And  firmly  tread  we  life's  rough  way, 

Patiently  bear  its  sorrow. 
For  though  our  Father  frown  to-day, 

Hell  cheer  with  smiles  to-morrow. 

Our  God,  in  his  good  pleasure. 
Oft  sendeth  want  and  oare ; 

With  these  in  equal  measure 
Are  given  strength  to  bear. 

And  death,  with  all  its  terrors, 
.Is  a  vail  that  Christ  hath  riven ; 

On  the  other  side,  quite  near  us, 
Are  the  glorious  joys  of  heaven. 
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THE  GULF  STREAM. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  is  a  current  of  water  constantly 
flowing  outward  toward  the  north,  and  passing  between  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  the  shores  of  Florida,  known  as  the  *^  Gnlf  Stream/' 
This  current  proceeds  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Hatteras,  where  it  gradually  turns  eastward,  and 
finally  bends  so  far  southward  as  to  touch  the  Azore  Islands.  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  and  its 
waters  are  supposed  to  extend  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  as  far  aa 
the  North  Gape. 

On  passing  the  Straits  of  Florida,  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  miles  per  day,  and  at  forty  miles  per  day 
at  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo. 
The  water  in  the  Gulf  Stream  is  more  salt,  warmer,  and  of  a 
deeper  blue  than  the  rest  of  the  ocean,  till  it  reaches  Newfound- 
land, where  it  becomes  somewhat  turbid  from  the  shallowness  of 
that  part  of  the  sea. 

The  highest  temperature  of  water  belonging  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  eighty-eight 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  As  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  carries  this 
warm  water  along,  proceeds  northward,  it  becomes  gradually  wider 
and  wider,  spreading  over  a  vast  surface  of  the  ocean,  giving 
warmth  to  the  colder  climates  through  which  it  passes,- while  its 
own  temperature  diminishes.  Lieut.  Maury  says,  *'  that  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  it  spreads  over  the  Atlantic  in  a  winter's  day 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  atmosphere  that  covers  France 
and  Great  Britain  from  the  freezing-point  to  summer  heat,  and 
that  it  really  is  the  cause  of  tlie  mildness  and  of  the  damp  of  Ireland 
and  the  south  of  England."  We  can  readily  see  its  effects  on  the 
climate  of  the  northwest  of  Europe  by  comparing  it  with  the  same 
latitude  on  the  shores  of  America.  On  the  coast  of  Labrador  we 
find  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  while  Great  Britain,  of  the  same  lat- 
itude, is  clothed  in  robes  of  green,  and  seldom  has  any  snow. 

In  summer  there  is  a  northern  current  coming  from  the  coast  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  floating  icebergs  from  the  polar  regions* 
This  cold  current  meets  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  these 
two  oceanic  streams  as  they  come  in  contact  is  the  cause  of  the 
dense  fog  that  broods  over  that  region. 

The  north  polar  current  becomes  warmer  from  its  contact  with 
the  Gkilf  Stream,  and  passing  between  that  and  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  runs  on  to  Florida,  and  sends  an  under-current  of 
oool  water  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  water  on  the  sur&ce  of 
this  sea,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  becoming  heated  by  the  aan'f 
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rays,  flows  ont  in  that  remarkable  current  known  as  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Thus,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  this  great  stream  is  con- 
tinually sending  its  vast  tide  ef  warm  water  to  the  north  to  mode- 
rate the  cold  of  those  regions,  making  climates  genial  which  other- 
wise might  become  bleak  and  dreary  wastes. 

Even  far  to  the  north,  the  water  in  this  astonishing  current  is 
always  from  eight  to  twenty  degrees  warmer  than  the  surroondiDg 
ocean,  and  imparts  its  temperature  to  the  superincumbent  atmee- 
phere,  thus  generating  feaiful  storms.  It  is  also,  as  has  preyiouBliir 
Wen  hinted,  the  great  thawing  laboratory  for  all  the  ice  lliat 
comes  down  from  the  polar  regions,  and  thus  those  inhospitaUe- 
mountains  of  floating  ice  are  dissolved  in  nature's  fiirnaee  Mkd 
prevented  from  intruding  on  the  more  genial  climes  of  i^e  sovth. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  not  only  the  most  interesting  of  tbo  ocean 
eiorrents,  but  is  the  most  important  in  its  relations  to  the  ccnuneroe 
of  Europe  and  America.  It  was  doubtless  by  this  ereat  eurrent 
that  those  pieees  of  wood  and  other  materials  were  Ir^ted  across 
tho  Atlantic  to  the  Azores,  which  so  much  strengtened  Columbus' 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  western  continent,  and  led  to  the  op^i- 
ing  of  the  gates  of  the  New  World. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  the  If orth  Atlantic, 
the  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  is  longer  than  thi^ 
from  the  latter  to  Europe ;  but  the  Gulf  Stream  adds  still  more  to 
this  difference ;  hence  it  is  avoided  in  voyages  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States,  as  it  would  lengthen  the  time  some  two  weeks; 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  England,  the  merchants  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  petitioned  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  (it  was 
beiore  the  recognition' of  independence)  that  the  government  pack- 
ets that  usually  sail  from  Falmouth  to  Boston,  U.  S.,  might  in 
future  sail  from  London  to  Providence ;  and  they  supported  the 
prayer  of  their  petition  by  the  allegation  that  the  average  passage 
from  London  to  Providence  was  fourteen  days  less  than  from  Fal- 
mouth to  Boston. 

Now,  Falmouth  and  Boston  being  between  London  and  Provi- 
dence, thir  statement  seemed  rather  startling,  and  Dr.  Franklin^ 
who  was  always  on  the  alert  when  his  country's  interests  were  at 
stake,  hearing  it,  sent  for  Captam  Folger,  an  old  New  England 
whaler,  who  happened  also  to  be  in  London  at  the  time.  The  old 
Captain  immecuately  accounted  for  the  fact  that  had  puzded  tbd 
Doctor. 

"The  London  packets,"  swd  he,  "are  commanded  bv  New  Eng- 
land masters,  who  know  something  about  tho  Gulf  Stream ;  the 
Falmouth  by  Englishmen,  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter." 

This  hint  was  enough  for  Dr.  Franklin.  He  had  taken  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  found  it  considerably  hightf 
Iban  tiie  surrounding  ocean.    Dipping  a  thermometer  into  dM  sea^ 
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therefore,  showed  when  you  entered  and  left  it.  He  and  the  old 
captain  laid  down  its  limits  according  to  the  best  of  the  existing 
information  on  the  charts,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  change  in 
the  course  taken  by  vessefb  trading  between  England  and  America. 

By  using  or  avoiding  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  circumstances  required, 
for  which  the  thermometer  served  tUe  purpose  of  a  sextant,  the 
distance  between  London  and  New  York  was  shortened  from  sixty 
to  thirty  days.  In  this  way  New  York  became  nearer  to  England 
than  Charleston.  It  grew  into  the  point  for  all  vessels  bound  to 
the  New  World  to  touch  at,  and  so  assumed  the  importance  of  a 
great  commercial  depot.  Charleston  lost  its  chance  of  ever  grow- 
ing into  the  metropolis  of  the  republic;  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lieut.  ^Maury,  ^^all  these  results  are  traceable  to  the  use  of  the 
thermometer  at  sea." 

Notwithstanding  Franklin's  observations  on  the  Gulf  Stream  so 
long  ago  led  to  such  important  results  in  America^  yet  of  this  great 
ocean  current  comparatively  little  is  yet  well  known.  During  a 
fewyears  past,  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  of  the  National  Observatory, 
at  Washington,  has  devoted  much  time  to  this  subject,  and  in  his 
recent  visit  to  England  has  awakened  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  there. 

"Nothing  less  than  a  great  number  of  observations  of  every 
kind,  and  those  made  through  many  seasons,  in  order  to  embrace 
all  the  variety  of  causes,  cail  enable  the  most  diligent  inquirer  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  this  can  be  the 
work  of  the  government  only,  for  individual  ipquiry  can  produce 
little  more  than  unconnected  facts." 

America  is  doing  her  part  in  the  great  work.     Holland  has  also 

flven  her  adhesion  to  Lieut.  Maury's  plans.  England  could  not 
eep  aloof  from  such  an  enterprise,  so  important  for  her  trading 
interest,  so  precious  in  scientific  results.  And  we  may  hope  that 
ere  long  the  nature  and  cause  of  that  mysterious  and  interesting 
ocean-current,  the  Gulf  Stream,  will  become  fully  understood  in 
all  its  relations  to  commerce  and  climate. 


I  KNOW  BETTER. 


"I  know  better,"  is  often  an  ugly  expression.  We  have  heard 
boys  and  girls  use  it  when  they  were  surly  and  cross,  in  contra- 
dicting those  who  wish  to  do  them  good.  It  is  frequently  used  by 
younff  persons  to  their  parents,  and  those  older  than  themselves. 
Let  the  young  remember  that  if  they  acquire  the  habit  of  pretend- 
ing to  hkow  better  than  all  others,  they  will,  when  it  is  too  late,  be 
likely  to  find  that  they  know  less  than  most  people*  Such  a  dis- 
position is  very  oppositjd  to  that  hilmility  and  docility  which  become 
all  who  wish  to  be  wise,  and  it  is  partieulavly  disagreeable  in  the 
young. 
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THE  CONTENTED  MAN. 

FIOK  rSK  GERMAN  OP  JOBAM  MABSm  MHUB. 

Why  need  I  strive  or  sigh  for  wealth  ? 

It  is  enongh  for  me 
That  heaven  has  given  me  strength  and  healUi, 

A  spirit  glad  and  free ; 
Grateful  these  blessings  to  receive, 
I  sing  my  hymn  at  mom  and  eve. 

On  some  what  floods  of  riohes  flow  t 
Honses,  herds,  and  gold  have  they ; 

Yet  life's  best  joys  they  never  know, 
But  fret  their  hours  away. 

The  more  they  have  they  seek  increase  ; 

Complaints  and  cravings  never  cease. 

A  vale  of  tears  this  world  they  call, 

To  me  it  seems  so  fair ; 
It  countless  pleasures  hath  for  all, 

And  none  denied  a  share. 
The  little  birds  on  new  fledged  wing, 
And  insects  revel  in  the  spring. 

For  love  of  us,  hills,  woods  and  plains, 

In  beauteous  hues  are  clad ; 
And  birds  sing  far  and  near  sweet  strains, 

Caught  up  by  echoes  glad. 
" Rise,"  sings  the  lark,  "your  task  to  ply ;" 
The  nightingale  sings  "  lullaby."  ^ 

And  when  the  golden  sun  goes  forth, 

And  all  like  gold  appears ; 
When  bloom  o'erspreads  the  glowing  earth, 

And  fields  have  ripening  ears : 
I  think  these  glories  that  I  see. 
My  kind  Creator  made  for  me. 

Then  loud  I  thank  the  Lord  above. 

And  say,  in  joyful  mood. 
His  love,  indeed,  is  Father's  love. 

He  wills  to  all  men  good. 
Then  let  me  ever  grateful  Uve, 
Enjoying  all  he  deigns  to  give. 


TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

BT  SAMUXL  soans. 

ChiiiD  of  the  Sim  I  pursue  thy  rapturons  flight| 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lov'st  in  fields  of  light; 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  Paradise  unfold, 
Qnaff  fragrant  neotar  from  their  cupe  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky. 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy  t 
Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm^  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  nlagL 
And  tnoh  is  man ;  soon  firom  his  cell  of  cUif 
T6  bant  a  seraph  In  the  blase  of  day. 
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NEGLECTED  COMMANDS. 

NO.  I.— BBTUENING  GOOD  FOR  BVIL. 

IT  TBI  mCMft. 

"Ha  is  oreroome  of  evil  who  sins  against  another;  because  he  sins  against 
himselt'*— Tbomab  Aqihvas. 

How  manj  commandB  there  are  in  the  scriptures  that  are  not 
80  seriously  considered  eyen  hy  Christians  as  they  should  be.  In* 
deed  it  seems  as  if  they  were  for  the  most  part  regarded  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  piety,  and  are  not  therefore  eyen  earnestly  aimed  at. 
They  occupy  a  kmd  of  obsolete  position  in  the  practical  piety  of 
the  age;  perhaps  because  they  refer  to  the  higher  and  deeper  life 
of  ffrace.  We  feel  inclined  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these 
nedected  commandments. 

Before  we  proceed,  howeyer,  let  us  ask  what  right  we  haye  to 
chose  our  ^^fayorites"  among  the  diyine  commandments.  Are 
they  not  all  of  like  authority  ?  and  yet  how  lightly  do  we  regard  the 
eyif  of  coming  short  in  regard  to  some  of  them.  While  we  shud- 
der at'  the  idea  of  yiolating  some,  the  neglect  of  others  scarcely 
gives  us  a  serious  thought.  We  scarcely  regard  them  as  furnishing 
any  test  of  our  gracious  state;  we  tolerate  the  neglect  of  them 
with  an  easy  conscience,  which  shows  that  to  all  practical  purposes 
these  commands  are  obsolete.  Let  us  look  at  one  of  these  slighted 
laws. 

We  are  to  return  good  to  those  who  do  us  eyil.  Is  not  this  a 
command?  Let  us  see:  \^ Recompense  to  no  man  eyil  for  eyil." 
That  is  plain  and  durect.  ^^If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if 
he  tUrs^  giye  hun  drink."  How  can  we  obyiate  the  force  of  this. 
"Oyercome  eyil  with  good."    So  act,  so  do,  says  God. 

Now  let  us  ask.  What  power  has  this  plain  injunction  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  piety  of  our  age.  Is  not  the  idea  of  giying 
good  for  eyil  nearly  obsolete  as  to  its  practical  application?  Is 
not  a  man  considered  soft,  and  small,  and  lacking  in  manliness^ 
who  seeks  to  act  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  command?  How  few 
keep  it.  Yea,  how  few  seriously,  prayerfully,  and  earnestly  aim 
at  keeping  it! 

Let  us  see.  When,  and  in  what  particular  case  did  we  make 
the  effort  to  oyercome  eyil  with  good?  When,  after  receiyin^  an 
injury  from  a  fellow  being,  did  we  study  how  we  might  do  lum  a 
kindness  and  a  good  in  return?  We  "marked"  him;  we  "remem- 
bered" lum;  but  not  to  do  him  a  fayor.  Yet  his  doing  us  eyil, 
laid  on  us  the  duty  of  doing  him  good;  and  as  soon  as  the  eyil 
was  done  to  us,  it  was  our  dut;^  to  study  earnestly  how  we  mi^ht 
return  him  good.  This  duty  lies  heayier  on  us  now  than  it  did 
before  we  reoeiyed  the  injury.  Before  that  we  owed  him  in  general 
yoi^yi.— 12 
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kindness  and  love ;  but  now  we  owe  him  this  in  particular.  The 
evil  which  he  did  is  now  particularly  to  be  overcome  by  our  good 
to  him.  If  a  fellow  being  asks  us  for  bread  the  duty  to  give  him 
lies  heavier  and  more  directly  on  us  than  it  did  before;  so  when  one 
does  us  evil  that  act  of  his  fixes  on  us  directly  the  duty  to  return 
him  ffood.  His  doing  ns  evil  is  the  same  as  if  he  came  to  us  and 
askea  us  to  do  him  good. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  this?  How  sweet  to  the  old  nature  is  re- 
renge.  Ah,  nature  cannot  do  it.  It  requires  grace — a  high  degree 
of  grace.  Our  blessed  Saviour  did  it.  Eminently  pious  persons 
have  attained  to  this  grace.  It  is  the  duty  of  all.  it  is  my  duty 
— it  is  your  duty.  There  it  stands  as  in  letters  of  fire  :  "  Over- 
come evil  with  good!" 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  What  course  of  conduo  tmust  we  pur- 
flue  toward  those  who  do  us  evil  in  order  that  their  evil  may  be 
overcome  bjr  us?  Our  duty  in  this  respect  is  plainly  pointed  out 
by  our  Saviour. 

If  it  be  with  wordi  that  they  do  us  evil,  then  here  is  the  rule: 
*' Bless  them  that  curse  you."  To  bless  is  to  give  them  good 
woi  Jd — words  born  in  good  wishes,  and  redolent  with  the  savor  of 
prayer.  We  are  to  meet  them  with  that  soft  answer  which  tumeth 
away  wrath. 

If  their  evil  against  us  be  in  the  form  of  dead,  silent  hatred^ 
that  must  be  overcome,  not  so  much  by  kind  words  as  by  kind 
deeds:  '* Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you."  While  evil  words  are 
generally  born  in  a  flow  of  wrath,  and  need  therefore  only  be  met 
at  the  time  with  meek  words,  settled  hatred  of  heart  needs  a  rem- 
edy more  deep  and  steady  than  words.  -  Here  the  quiet  power  of 
kind  acts,  of  ^ood  deeds,  is  needed. 

If  their  evil  take  the  form  of  positive  CLcls  of  injury,  then  their 
wrath  has  risen  so  high  and  become  so  impetuous  as  not  to  regard 
our  meek  words  or  kind  acts.  What  then?  We  turn  from  them  to 
God :  "  Pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
Instead  of  still  attempting  to  prevail  upon  them,  we  now  seek  to 

Erevail  upon  God.  He  only  now  can  overcome  their  evil ;  for  he 
olds  in  his  hands  the  hearts  of  men  and  can  turn  them  as  the 
streams  in  the  south.  This  was  our  Saviour's  course  in  the  same 
circumstances.  He  met  their  evil  words  and  evil  hearts  with  kind 
replies  and  acts  of  love;  but  when  their  evil  took  the  form  of 
violence  he  resorted  to  prayer:  "Father,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."     So  must  we  do.     The  answer  to  our 

Erayer  will  not  only  arrest  his  evil  against  us,  but  will  also  stop 
is  evil  against  himself;  it  will  reconcile  him  not  only  to  us,  but 
also  to  God.  One,  whose  heart-hatred  reaches  this  pitch  of  \io- 
lenoe,  needs  more  than  we  can  bring  to  allay  his  wrath ;  he  needs 
resignation  of  heart,  which  God  alone  can  bestow,  and  which  h« 
will  give  in  answer  to  prayer. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  course.  Do  they  speak  evil,  speak  thou  ^ood. 
Do  they  silently  and  sullenly  hate,  do  thou  let  kind  acts,  like  a 
warm  sun,  shine  steadily  upon  their  wrath-beclouded  hearts.  Do 
they  rashly  assails  you  in  acts  of  injury,  do  thou  turn  to  God  in 
prayer  for  them;  for  he  can  prevail  where  thy  words  of  meekness 
ana  aets  of  kindness  fail. 

What  is  the  wisdom  of  this  mode  of  overcoming  evil?  The 
command  itself  is  proof  of  its  adaptation  to  the  end.  Yet  it  is 
well  to  see  how  beautifully  it  accomplishes  its  purpose. 

Our  returning  him  good  for  evil  will  cause  him  to  see  and  feel 
how  superior  grace  is  to  nature.  It  will  show  him  that  a  Christian 
can  do  what  he  feels  to  be  right  but  is  not  able  to  do.  Saul  sought 
David's  life;  but  David  saved  Saul's  life  when  he  might  have  taken 
it.  This  overcame  Saul  that  he  wept,  and  confessed  to  David, 
"Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I:  for  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good, 
whereas  I  have  rewarded  thee  with  evil.''  Saul  felt  that  the  pious 
heart  of  David  had  done  a  noble  act,  of  which  his  own  natural 
heart  was  not  capable.  This  is  the  best  wav  to  convince  the 
wicked  that  religion  lifts  the  heart  above  the  selfish  and  revengeful 
spirit  of  Ainrenewed  nature. 

If  we  return  them  good  for  evil  we  cause  them  to  become  con- 
scious of  their  own  guilt  and  vileness.  As  long  as  we  resist  them 
with  weapons  like  their  own  they  regard  themselves  on  a  level  with 
us ;  and  they  feel  ad  if  it  were  an  honorable  as  well  as  a  brave 
warfare.  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  change  weapons,  and  do 
them  good  for  evil,  they  sink  in  their  own  estimation,  and  the 
feeling  of  bravery  gives  way  to  a  sense  of  sin  and  shame.  A  man 
who  has  any  human  feelings  left  will  always  hate  himself  after  he 
has  acted  revengefully ;  and  the  more  so  when  he  sees  that  the 
object  of  his  revenge  has  shown  the  contrary  spirit.  A  sinner 
never  feels  his  vileness  so  much  as  when  he  sees  most  clearly  God's 
love  to  him.  Nothing  leads  to  repentence  so  effectually  as  the 
goodness  of  God.  Sinners  never  mourn  over  their  sins  so  deeply 
as  when  they  look  upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced.  Judas 
never  felt  his  guilt  in  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  as  he  did  when  he  saw 
him,  with  lamb-like  innocence,  receive  the  sentence  of  d^ath! 
Nothing  so  deeply  cuts  a  sinner's  heart  as  to  see  the  object  of 
his  hatred  meekly  endure  his  injuries. 

By  doing  him  good  for  his  evil  we  use  the  most  effectual  means 
for  reconciling  him.  It  he  sees  in  our  spirit  a  superiority  to  his 
own,  and  if  our  conduct  towardt^  him  has  the  effect  of  causing  him 
to  grow  tender  under  a  sense  of  his  own  vileness,  the  strongest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  reconciliation  are  already  removed. 
This  is  the  true  sense  of  "heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  It 
makes  him  uneasy  and  unhappy,  and  drives  him  to  peace.  It  melts 
his  spirit,  and,  like  a  furnace,  separates  the  dross  of  wrath  and 
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refenge  from  the  better  feelinge  which  have  been  oovered  aad 
smothered. 

**  So  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 

Bj  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head. 

In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 

And  pure  from  dross  the  silver  nms  below.** 

We  must  study  to  do  this.  It  is  a  delicate  duty.  We  may  do 
it  in  form  and  not  in  spirit.  We  may  show  kindness  to  one  whe 
has  grieved  us  in  a  way  so  officious  as  to  proToke  him  the  more. 
As  in  giving  presents,  we  may  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  oSend 
instead  of  win ;  so  in  this  duty  we  may  seem  to  mm  to  be  either 
overbearing  or  mercenary.  We  must  study  such  modesty  and 
humUity  as  to  be  discovered  in  what  we  do,  rather  than  discover 
our  own  acts  of  kindness  to  him.  What  we  do  must  not  be  osten- 
tatious, but  so  veiled  in  quietfless  as  that  he  himself  will  discover 
the  silent  flow  of  our  goodness  to  him  with  a  surprise.  This  will 
cause  him  to  feel  that  it  is  done  in  sincerity  and  not  merely  for 
effect.  The  coals  of  fire  must  not  be  put  upon  his  head  as  though 
it  were  for  revenge,  but  for  mercy  and  for  love. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  done;  but  what  a  task!  Yes,  to  nature  it  is  a 
task — a  hopeless  task.  But  grace  can  attain  to  it — and  only  grace. 
It  must  be  earnestly  resolved  upon.  It  must  be  attempted  in  faith 
and  with  prayer.  The  absence  of  this  spirit  is  so  far  a  fearful  sign 
of  a  low  state  of  grace,  or  even  of  its  entire  absence.  A  Christian 
must  aim  at  it,  and  in  a  degree  at  least  approximate  to  it.    How 

Sreatly  would  the  general  observance  of  this  law  promote  and 
asten  in  fully  the  reign  of  peace  and  good  will. 


WHO  ARE  YOUR  COMPANIONS? 

It  is  said  to  be  a  property  of  the  tree  frog  that  it  acquires  the 
color  of  whatever  it  adheres  to  for  a  short  time.  Thus,  when  found 
on  growinj^  com  it  is  commonly  of  a  dark  green.  If  found  oa 
white  oak,  it  has  the  oolor  peculiar  to  the  tree.  Just  so  it  is  with 
mtn.  Tell  me  whom  you  choose  or  prefer  as  companions^  and  I 
certainly  can  tell  you  who  you  are  ?  Do  you  love  the  society  of 
ik<^  vulgar?  Then  you  are  already  debasea  in  your  sentiments. 
Do  you  seek  to  be  with  the  profane?  In  your  heart  you  are  like 
them.  Are  jesters  and  bidfoons  your  choice  friends?  He  who 
loves  to  laugh  at  folly  is  himself  a  fool.  Do  you  love  and  seek 
the  society  of  the  wise  and  good?  Is  this  your  habit?  Would 
you  not  rather  take  the  lowest  seat  among  such  than  the  highest 
among  odiers?  Then  you  have  already  learned  to  be  wise  and 
good.  You  may  not  have  made  much  progress,  but  even  a  ff ood 
beginning  is  not  to  be  despised.  Hold  on  your  way,  and  seelt  to 
be  the  companion  of  all  that  fear  God.  ^o  you  shall  be  wise  for 
younelf,  and  wise  for  etemi^. 
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ONE  SQUARE  ON  SATURDAY  E^VENING.  * 

BT  BCLDOX. 

Never  have  I  been  so  much  alo7ie  as  when  mingling  with  the 
thronging  crowd  of  a  populous  city.  In  the  calm  solitude  of  the 
country,  among  nature's  own  works,  where  every  object  has  a 
familiar  look  and  a  home-toned  voice,  there  cannot  be  the  same 
sense  of  loneliness.  Where  every  face  in  a  Selfish  crowd  is  cold 
and  forbidding — where  one  heeds  not  the  other,  but  each  passes 
hurriedly  on,  intently  bent  on  his  own  selfish  purposes — there  we 
feel  alone.  We  have  not  been  alone,  however,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  feeling,  when  we  found  ourselves  like  the  poet's  hero,  who — 

"  Sat  himself  down  on  a  hot-frozen  stone, 

With  ten  thousand  around  him  and  himself  alone  I" 

More  than  half  the  world,  we  are  told,  know  not  how  the  other 
half  lives.  This  remark  is  doubtless  true  in  more  than  one  respect. 
So  much  of  the  outside  of  life  only  appears  that  we  judge  vastly 
amiss  if  we  form  our  conclusions  from  these  appearances.  It  re* 
quires  something  of  the  Gnotico's  isoteric  view  of  men  and  things  in 
order  to  reach  a  true  interpretation  of  either  or  both. 

Ours  is  not  the  most  public  thoroughfare  in  the  city,  though 
there  is  enough  there  ordinarily  of  the  web  and  woof  of  individual 
history  and  experience  to  fill  the  eyes,  and  head,  and  heart  of  any 
one  who  will  give  it  attention.  If  you  could  spend  half  an  hour 
with  me  on  Saturday  evening,  you  would  be  abundantly  convinced 
of  that  fact.  As  you  cannot  do  so  bodily,  let  me  at  least  engage 
for  a  short  time  your  thoughts.  With  your  permission  we  turn 
down  this  street. 

Here  is  a  scene,  not  just  the  counterpart  of  Burns'  "Cottiers' 
Saturday  Night,"  but  had  Bums  engaged  his  thoughts  upon  itfbie 
had  doubtless  produced  an  equally  fine  poem.  The  multitude,  in 
moving,  changing,  formless  mass,  means  nothing  and  affords  but 
little  to  interest,  the  eye.  It  is  only  when  we  single  out  specific 
characters  that  we  reach  history  in  individual  traits  and  personal 
experience.     Let  us  now  take  the  first  marked  characters  we  meet. 

In  that  crowd  of  hardy  sons  of  toil,  returning  from  their  week's 
work,  we  notice  the  first  one,  whose  whole  appearance  bespeaks  the 
character  of  a  father.  "Hard  times"  is  written  on  his  care-worn 
brow.  In  his  hand  he  holds  the  tin  bucket  that  did  contain  his 
keenly  relished  dinner.  Labor  has  left  its  marks  upon  his  well- 
built  frame.  Now  he  is  going  home  to  the  family  he  loves,  from 
which  he  separated  at  early  morn ;  his  hand  in  one  pocket  seems 
denched  with  determined  grasp,  for  it  holds  his  hard-earned  wages. 
Six  o'clock  is  never  more  welcome  any  other  evening  than  the  one 
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on  which  he  draws  his  week's  pay.  Oh,  there  will  be  a  happy 
family  at  father's  return !  One  of  the  children  will  be  sent  with 
a  basket  to  the  grocery,  another  to  the  bakery,  while,  perhaps, 
another  goes  to  the  shoe  store,  the  bonnet-maker's,  and  a  few  other 
places;  then  all  will  be  ready  for  a  pleasant  Sunday  morning.  The 
joys  and  sweets  of  life  palliate  much  of  its  sorrows  and  bitterness. 

By  this  time  the  man  we  first  noted  is  lost  in  the  moving  crowd; 
Many  others  pass  along  carrying  buckets  and  wearing  almost  the 
same  appearance — differing  in  age,  from  the  spare,  thin  boy,  to  the 
stout  youth,  the  strong  man,  and  even  the  aged  and  deformed  one 
bending  towards  his  mother  earth  and  the  opening  srave*  Toil 
on,  nobly,  faithfully — the  work  will  soon  be  done.  Srave  spirits 
are  needed  here,  and  heroic  efforts  alone  will  triumph  in  the  end* 

There  goes  a  seamstress  with  an  armful  of  made  up  clothing.  * 
She  is  taking  them  to  the  store  of  some  Shylock,  who  imagines  h^ 
is  doing  her  great  service  in  keeping  her  from  starving.  Five 
K^hances  to  one,  however,  she  will  not  get  the  cash  pay  for  her 
work,  to  meet  her  week's  expenses.  What  shall  she  do  then  ?  Her 
worn  out  frame  will  not  hang  together  much  longer  at  this  rate. 
Over-tasked  nature  will  give  up  the  determined  effort  before  long. 
See  how  thin  and  wan  and  sallow  she  looks.  Hear  that  peculiar 
cough,  brought  on  by  her  continual  bent  posture  over  her  needle. 
When  she  dies  there  will  be  other  victims  ready!  to  take  her  place, 
and  feel  thankful  that  they  have  at  least  something  to  do.  She, 
too,  has  already  disappeared,  but  we  need  not  be  wanting  long  for 
another  object. 

"Please,  sir,  will  you  buy  some  sand,  gentlemen?"  That  is  the 
little  "sand  girl."  She  has  not  sold  all  her  sand  to-day.  She 
carries  on  her  shoulder  a  number  of  little  bags,  as  thick  as  your 
wrist  and  about  half  a  yard  long,  filled  with  sand.  She  goes  frofli 
house  to  house  selling  it  out  "by  the  small."  When  she  fails  to 
bring  home  her  usual  amount  of  money  in  the  evening,  her  unnat- 
ural mother  cruelly  punishes  her.  Her  little  gains  her  mother 
spends  for  strong  drink !     "  What,  crying  again  V*     "Yes,  sir,  it's 

Setting  late  and  cold,  and  I  havn't  sold  my  sand."  And  if  she 
oes  not  sell  it  all  she  must  sleep  out  or  get  a  beating — in  antici- 
pation of  which  suffering  she  is  now  crying.  God  have  meroj 
upon  such  poor  children !  With  such  treatment  and  training,  16 
will  be  a  miracle  indeed  if  they  reach  their  heavenly  home.  We, 
whose  condition  is  far  better,  what  do  we  not  owe  in  gratitude  and 
service  to  our  heavenly  Father? 

Reeling  and  staggering  along  the  sidewalk,  there  goes  a  miser- 
able victim  of  the  bowl.  He  has  stopped  work  early,  drawn  his 
earnings,  and  has  just  come  out  of  that  saloon  with  less  money 
itnd  more  misery  than  when  he  went  in,  a  short  while  ago.  What 
he  is  pleased  to  call  a  "glorious  drunk"  does  not  look  very  glorious 
if  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  operation.    Mistaking  the  true  source 
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^f  pleMorey  he  seeks  to  drown  the  memory  of  his  hard  week's 
labor  in  the  fumes  of  lager  beer,  or  something  stronger.  Poor 
man!  irresponsible  and  without  self-controly  his  week's  toil  ends 
in  a  beastly  debauch.  The  law  will  soon  stand  between  such  yio- 
tims  and  those  who  filch  them.  The  purposes  of  Proyiden'ce  are 
ripening  fast 

Giye  way  a  little  or  that  rowdy-looking  set  approaching  may 
offer  you  some  insult  What  yicious  countenances  they  wear. 
Stamps  of  segars  stick  ont  at  the  corners  of  the  mouths  of  several. 
Others,  in  a  swaggering  way,  squirt  out  streams  of  tobacco  juicOy 

Prepared  at  personal  expense  of  labor,  money,  cleanliness  and 
ignity  to  bespatter  themselves  and  others.  Their  leader  stops 
them  in  front  of  the  theatre;  they  read  the  '' posters,"  are  caught 
by  the  bait,  and  are  relieved  of  some  of  their  loose  change, 
ifeither  their  minds  nor  morals,  souls  nor  bodies,  will  be  benefited 
by  the  investment.  Only  their  tastes  will  be  vitiated  still  more, 
their  appetites  excited  to  a  morbid  state  and  unnatural  degree-— 
and  they  will  be  tenfold  more  fitted  candidates  for  crime.  My 
Boul,  come  not  thou  into  their  councils. 

Along,  on  the  other  side,  is  a  lame  cobbler  and  his  little  grand- 
son— the  one  walking  on  crutches,  the  other  carrying  their  week's 
work  in. a  basket  to  the  store,  in  whose  service  he  is  engaged.  One 
would  think  that  he  has  hardly  body  enough  to  encase  a  soul.  His 
injuries  must  have  been  severe — run  over  by  a  dray — and  yet  he 
must  labor  hard  in  his  old  days  to  support  himself  and  others. 
Tears  ago,  a  joyous  heart  beat  in  that  emaciated  breast,  where 
sorrows  nestle  thickly  now.  Still,  you  have  seen  sadder  shades  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  had  less  cause  to  complain.  Those  who 
have  healthy  bodies  and  sound  limbs  may  feel  thankful  to  God  for 
the  blessing. 

Down  at  the  mouth  of  that  court  you  see  a  group  of  children; 
some  are  black,  some  are  white,  and  all  are  dirty.  Dirt  is  a  dis- 
grace, more  reproachful  than  poverty.  But  blame  those  forlorn 
uttle  creatures  not  too  severely.  That  little  girl,  with  those  larse 
eyes,  lost  her  mother  in  the  time  of  the  cholera;  and  tiAs  one  8 
iaiher  died  the  next  day.  The  family  of  the  one  lived  next  room 
to  that  of  the  other.  So  the  father  of  the  one  and  the  mother  of 
the  other  manage  to  take  care  of  both  families  now.  God  grant 
that  those  little  buds  of  immortality  may  expand  into  blessincs  to 
themselves  and  others,  and  save  them  from  the  dangers  and  ills  of 
life  that  seem  now  to  threaten  them.  Hundreds  of  light  little 
liearts  present  no  more  favorable  spectacle  than  that  one  before 
jrou  down  there. 

Evening  is  drawing  on,  and  yet  we  have  had  time  to  notice  bat 
*  few  of  the  passing  multitude.  Hurrying  along  on  the  rid^t 
goes  one  fast  enough  to  push  down  all  who  do  not  get  out  of  his 
way.    Perhaps  h^  is  on  an  errand  of  necessary  haste;  some  one 
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may  be  sick  and  wants  the  doctor— or  it  may  be  he  is  after  some 
less  worthy  object.  That  is  the  carriage  of  a  rich  merchant,  wlio 
has  a  fine  country  seat  and  a  pleasant  family,  and  he  is  hurrying 
from  the  confinement  of  the  store  to  the  loved  ones  at  home — ^re- 
gardless alike  of  the  wants  and  wishes,  the  miseries  and  ills  of  his 
snfierins  fellow  creatures  around  him.  He  is  too  selfish  to  be  tmlY 
happy.  pText  look  at  the  poor  shop-boy,  who  has  toiled  hard  all  week 
and  is  now  lugging  home  to  some  rich  man's  house  that  capacious 
basket  stored  with  family  groceries  and  delicacies.  Not  far  behind 
comes  a  widow  with  her  scanty  supply.  Which  will  enjoy  them 
best  to-morrow?  Let  the  other  characters  in  the  crowd  pass  on 
while  we  thank  God  for  distinguishing  favors  far  above  our  deserts. 

"  When  daily  I  walk  abroad,  how  many  poor  I  see, 
What  shall  I  render  onto  God  for  all  His  gifts  to  me.'' 


VISIONS  OF  HEAVEN. 


Stebm  Winter  had  vanished,  so  drear  and  so  long, 
And  woodland  and  valley  were  vocal  with  song, 
As  down  a  lone  meadow  I  pensively  strayed, 
Bestndded  with  flowers,  in  beauty  arrayed. 

Bach  object  encountered  seemed  pleasant  and  new, 
And  beauties  exquisite  stood' forth  to  my  view ; 
AH,  all  was  so  simple,  so  charming  and  fair — 
With  Nature,  so  lovely,  O  what  can  compare. 

The  gay-dancing  streamlet,  that  flowed  by  my  side. 
Made  music  so  simple  and  free  from  all  pride ; 
Its  soft-flowing  cadence,  its  echoes  so  sweet, 
Bro't  scenes  to  remembrance  with  rapture  replete. 

I  tho't  of  that  music,  whose  soft-flowing  strains. 
Distilling  like  dew-drops  on  Bethlehem's  plains, 
Gave  "  glory  to  God" — and  to  mortals  forlorn 
Proclaimed  the  good  news  that  a  Saviour  was  bom  I 

I  tho't  of  that  moment,  when  first  on  my  view,  . 
Brake  scenes  of  Redemption,  so  strange  and  so  new ; 
When  Jesus,  who  saw  me  in  gloominess  grope. 
Became  to  my  spirit  the  "  day-spring"  of  hope  I 

I  thought  of  yon  temple — sweet  portals  of  bliss — 
And  mansions  we  enter  when  called  to  leave  this ; 
The  home  of  the  pilgrim,  once  wearied  below, 
And  oceans  of  pleasure  unmingled  with  wo  I 

That  pureness  I  tho't  of— the  sweetness  and  love, 
The  beauty  that  reigns  in  the  mansions  above  ; 
These  visions,  so  lovely,  so  blissful,  divine — 
This  beauty,  dear  reader,  this  sweetness  be  thine  f 
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THE  TREES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  VIII. —  CYPRESS. 

BT  THl  ZSROE. 


This  tree,  in  Hebrew  called  Tirzah,  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
onr  translation  of  the  Bible.  Is.  44,  14.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Its  tmnk 
is  straight,  and  its  limbs,  growing  shorter  towards  the  top,  close 
up  in  the  form  of  a  regular  cone. 

This  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  great  age  which  it  attains.  There 
are  two  of  these  trees  in  the  gardens  of  the  Alhambra,  in  Grenada, 
which  five  hundred  years  ago  were  already  known  as  old  trees. 
The  wood  of  the  cypress  is  very  fragant,  compact,  heavy  and 
dxnrable  even  after  it  is  cut.  It  scarcely  ever  rots,  decays,  or  is 
worm-eaten — for  which  reason  the  ancients  made  the  statnes  of 
their  ^ods  of  it.  The  imperishable  chests  which  contain  the 
Egyptian  mammies  were  made  of  cypress.  The  gates  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  which  had  lasted  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
to  that  of  Pope  Argene  the  Fourth — that  is  to  say,  eleven  hun- 
dred years,  were  of  cypress,  and  had  in  that  time  suffered  no 
decay.  There  are  large  groves  of  these  trees  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus. 

The  balsamic  odor  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  wholesome.  This 
agreeable  fragrance  of  the  tree,  together  with  its  sombre,  solemn 
appearance,  no  doubt  suggested  its  being  planted  over  graves, 
wnieh  has  been  done  from  very  early  times. 

NO.   IX.  — CAMPHIRE. 

The  Gamphire,  in  Hebrew  Cophbb,  is  perhaps  rather  a  shrub 

•  than  a  tree.    It  grows  from  six  to  ten  and  twelve  feet  high.     It  is 

a  ^oat  favorite  among  the  Arabians,  and  is  by  them  called  henna. 

This  shrub  or  tree  is  thus  described :  ^^  The  henna  is  a  tall  shrub, 
endlessly  multiplied  in  Egypt ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  lengthened  oval 
form,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  of  a  faint  green  color.  The 
flowers  grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  in  long  and  tufted 
boquets;  the  smaller  ramifications  which  support  them  are  red, 
ana  likewise  opposite :  from  their  arm-pit  cavity  {axilloe)  springs  a 
small  leaf  almost  round,  but  terminating  in  a  point:  the  corolla  is 
formed  of  four  petals  curling  up,  and  of  a  light  yellow.  Between 
each  petal  are  two  white  stamina  with  a  yellow  summit;  there  is 
only  one  white  pistil.  The  pedicle,  reddish  at  its  issuing  from  the 
bough,  dies  away  into  a  faint  green.  The  calix  is  cut  into  four 
pieces,  of  a  tender  green  up  toward  their  extremity,  which  is  red-' 
oish.    Tho  fruit  or  berry  is  a  green  capsule  previous  to  its  maturity ; 
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it  assumes  a  red  tint  as  it  ripens,  and  becomes  brpwn  when  it  is 
dried :  it  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  in  which  are  enclosed 
the  seeds,  triangular  and  brown-colored.  The  bark  of  the  stem 
and  of  the  branches  is  of  a  deep  gray,  and  the  wood  has,  internally^ 
a  light  cast  of  yellow.  In  truth,  this  is  one  of  the  plants  the  most 
grateful  to  both  the  sight  and  the  smell.  The  gently  deepish 
oolor  of  its  bark,  the  light  green  of  its  foliage,  the  flowers  collect- 
ed into  long  clusters  like  the  lilac,  are  colored,  the  red  tint  of  the 
ramifications  which  support  them,  form  a  combination  of  the  most 
^reeable  effect.  These  flowers,  whose  shades  are  so  delicate,  dif- 
fuse around  the  sweetest  odors,  and  embalm  the  gardens  and  the 
apartments  which  they  embellish;  they  accordingly  form  the  usual 
nosegay  of  beauty ;  the  women,  ornaments  of  the  prisons  of  jeal- 
ousy,:whereas  they  might  be  that  of  a  whole  country,  take  pleasure 
to  deck  themselves  with  these  beautiful  clusters  of  fragrance,  to 
adorn  their  apartments  with  them,  to  carry  them  to  the  bath,  to 
hold  them  in  their  hand,  in  a  word,  to  perfume  their  bosoms  wUh 
them.  They  attach  to  this  possession,  which  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  facility  of  culture,  seldom  refuses  them,  a  value 
^0  high,  that  they  would  willingly  appropriate  it  exclusively  to 
themselves,  and  that  they  suffer  with  impatience  Christian  women 
and  Jewesses  to  partake  of  it  with  them.  The  henna  grows  in 
great  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosetta,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  beautiful  gardens  which  surround 
that  city.  Its  root,  which  penerates  to  a  great  depth  with  the 
utmost  ease,  swells  to  a  large  size  in  a  soil,  soft,  rich,  mixed  with 
sand,  and  such  as  every  husbandman  would  have  to  work  upon; 
the  shrub,  of  course,  acquires  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  any 
where  else;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  extensively  multiplied; 
it  grows,  however,  in  all  other  cultivated  districts  of  Egypt,  and 
principally  in  the  upper  part." 

The  flowers  grow  in  clusters.  This  explains  the  allusion  in  the 
S0Bi|2  of  Solomon,  1,  14. 

The  dried  leaves  of  this  shrub  makes  a  greenish  fragrant  pow- 
der,  with  which  a  very  durable  red  dye  is  made.  With  this  the 
Egyptian  females  stain,  ornament  or  disfigure,  as  the  taste  maiy 
judge,  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  the 
nails  of  their  fingers. 

This  powder  *4s  prepared  chiefly  in  Saiid,  from  whence  it  is 
distributed  over  all  the  cities  of  Egypt.  The  marketo  are  con- 
stantly supplied  with  it,  as  a  commodity  of  habitual  and  indispen- 
aable  use.  They  dilute  it  in  water,  and  rub  the  soft  parts  whioh 
they  mean  to  color:  they  are  wrapped  up  in  linen,  and  at  the  ead 
of  two  or  three  hours  the  orange  hue  is  strongly  impressed  on 
them.  Though  the  woman  wash  both  hands  and  feet  several  tioiM 
a  day  with  lukewarm  water  and  soap,  this  color  adheres  for  a  loi^ 
time,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  renew  it  cibout  every  fifteen  days;  duat 
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of  the  nails  adheres  much  longer;  nay,  it  passes  for  ineffaceable. 
In  Torkey,  likewise,  the  women  make  use  of  henna,  but  apply  it 
to  the  nails  only,  and  leave  to  their  hands  and  feet  the  color  of 
nature.  It  would  appear  that  the  custom  of  dyeing  the  nails  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  those  of  mummies  are,  most 
commonly,  of  a  reddish  hue.  But  the  Egyptian  ladies  refine  still 
further  on  the  general  practice;  they,  too,  paint  their  finffers^ 
space  by  space  only,  and,  in  order  that  the  color  may  not  lay  hold 
of  the  whole,  they  wrap  them  round  with  thread  at  the  proposed 
distances,  before  the  application  of  the  color-giving  paste;  so  that, 
when  the  operation  is  finished,  they  have  the  fingers  marked  cir- 
cularly, from  end  to  end,  witl^  small  orange*colored  belts.  Others 
* — and  this  practice  is  more  common  among  certain  Syrian  dames*** 
have  a  mind  that  their  hands  should  present  the  sufficiently  disa- 
greeable mixture  of  black  and  white.  The  belts,  which  the  henna 
had  first  reddened,  become  of  a  shining  black,  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  composition  of  sal-ammoniac,  lime  and  honey. 

"You  sometimes  meet  with  men,  likewise,  who  apply  tincture  of 
henna  to  their  beards,  and  anoint  the  head  with  it :  they  allege 
that  it  strengthens  the  organs,  that  it  prevents  the  falling  off  of 
the  hair  (the  followers  of  Mahomet,  it  is  well  known,  preverse,  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  a  long  tuft  of  hair)  and  beard,  and  banishes 
vermin." 

This  practice  of  staining  the  hands  and  nails  with  the  powder 
of  camphire  may  explain  the  allusion  in  Deut.  12,  12.  "Pare  her 
nails,"  critics  say  may  mean  "adorn  her  nails,"  and  thus  point  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  singular  practice. 


PRAYER. 

LiKB  the  low  murmur  of  the  secret  stream, 

Which  through  dark  alders  winds  its  shaded  way, 

Hj  suppliant  Toice  is  heard :  Ah !  do  not  deem 
That  on  vain  toys  I  throw  my  hours  away. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale, 
On  the  wild  mountain,  on  the  yerdant  sod, 

Where  the  firedi  hreeses  of  the  mom  prevail, 
I  wander  lone,  communing  with  GN>d. 

When  the  f&int  sickness  of  a  wounded  heart 
Creeps  in  cold  shudderings  through  my  sinking  frame, 

I  turn  to  thee — that  holy  peaoe  impart, 
Which  soothes  the  invokera  of  thy  awful  name ! 

0  all-perrading  Spirit !  sacred  beam! 

Parent  of  life  and  light !  Eternal  Power ! 
Grant  me  through  dubious  clouds  one  transient  gleam 

Of  thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour  I 
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"THERE'S  NOTHING  TRUE  BUT  HEAVEN/' 

When  we  first  hear  these  words  we  are  inclined  to  think  there 
must  be  in  the  world  some  lasting  good  besides  that  which  is  denied 
from  above.  But,  upon  more  reflection,  we  will  be  led  to  conchide 
that  every  thing  of  an  earthly  nature  will  soon  fade  away  and 
forever  pass  from  our  view. 

Wealth,  with  all  the  attractions  attendant  upon  it,  may  for  a 
short  time  appear  to  promise  to  us  true  enjoyment;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment our  fondest  hopes  may  be  turned  to  the  bitterest  disappoint- 
ments, and  we  feel  that  "There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven." 

We  may  trust  confidently  in  those  whom  we  fondly  hoped  were 
our  frienas;  but  when  affliction  comes,  or  when  we  most  need  their 
sympathy,  some  of  those  whom  we  thought  were  the  most  faithfU, 
have  entirely  forsaken  us.  And  the  nesistless  hand  of  death  may 
take  from  our  midst  those  few  who  still  remain  unchanged,  and 
thus  we  are  led  to  think  that  true  and  lasting  friendship  is  not  to 
be  found  on  earth. 

The  fair  and  the  beautiful  may  picture  to  themselves  bright 
scenes  of  pleasure,  which  they  soon  hope  to  realize,  but  how  often 
are  they  disappointed,  how  often  do  all  their  pleasures  fly  away 
lust  as  they  are  about  to  enjoy  them,  and  when  it  is  too  late,  they 
Know  "There's  nothing  true  but  heaven." 

When  our  life  is  almost  gone,  and  we  sec  the  wisdom,  pleasure, 
wealth  and  happiness  of  this  world  rapidly  pass  from  our  sisht, 
and  our  spirits  are  about  to  );^ing  their  flight  to  another  world,  then 
can  we  fully  realize  "There's  nothing  true  but  heaven." 


WOMAN. 

Fbom  the  lips  of  woman  every  infant  hears  the  first  accents  of 
affection,  and  receives  the  first  lessons  of  duty  on  tenderness  and 
love.  For  the  approbation  of  woman,  the  grown-up  youth  will 
undertake  the  boldest  enterprise  and  brave  every  difliculty  of  study, 
danger,  and  even  death  itself.  To  the  happiness  of  woman,  the 
man  of  maturer  years  will  devote  the  best  energies  of  his  mind 
and  body;  and  from  the  soothing  and  affectionate  regards  of  wo- 
man, the  man  who  is  become  venerable  by  years  derives  his  chief 
consolation  in  life's  decline.  Who,  then,  shall  say  that  the  one- 
half  of  the  human  race,  and  they  confessedly  the  most  virtuous 
and  the  most  amiable,  may  not  be  entrusted  with  an  intelligence 
and  influence  equal  to  our  own  ?  To  them,  when  sorrow  afflicts  us, 
we  consign  half  our  sufferings,  and  they  cheeirfully  relieve  us  by 
lightening  them.  When  joy  delights,  we  give  the  half  of  our 
pleasures,  and  they  readily  consent  to  share  them.  They  deserve, 
therefore,  the  full  enjoyment'  of  every  privilege  that  is  in  our 
power  to  confer  on  them. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Two  teotions  of  our  oountiy  have 
bMa  the  objects  of  nnogiul  interest  in 
the  politioal  world  since  our  last  issue ; 
aad  though  the  pnbUc  acts  whioh  hare 
cttolied  this  interest  are  pregnant  with 
pdlitioal  ezoitement  and  sectional  jeal- 
QOBjt  thej  are  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  passed  oyer  in  silence.    We  al- 
lado  to  Kansas  and  Massachusetts.    In 
the  one  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
brutalitj  has  run  wild,  and  in  the  other 
]>isiiiiion  has  sat  down  cahnlj  in  the 
guise  of  humanitj  and  plotted  treason 
against  the  general  goyemment.     It  is 
now  admitted  as  a  fact  that  the  recent 
oLeetions  in  the  territory  of  Kansas 
were  carried  bj  the  preconcerted  irrup- 
tion ci  an  armed  mob  from  Missouri, 
and  that  the  whole  proceeding  was.  a 
grofls  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the 
eitinns  of  that  Territory  and  the  Union. 
Ab  was  to  be  expected,  such  an  unjus- 
tUbkble  i^ooeeding  has  caused  a  whirl- 
wind of  indignation  to  sweep  oyer  the 
publlo  mind  of  the  north,  and  thous- 
ands who  were  the  Mends  or  adyocates 
of  the  ''popular  soyereignty"  scheme 
of  the  last  Congress  now  condemn  the 
*«iiBt  fruits'*  of  that  measure.     It  is 
not  Just,  howeyer,  to  hold  the  entire 
south  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  few 
thousand  excited  Missourians,  led  on 
bj  ime  or  two  political  demagogues — 
the  great  bulk  of  the  southern  people 
wUI  repudiate  all  such  demonstrations 
as  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  our 
f^ublioan  institutions;   and  for  the 
same  reasons  there  are  thousands  in 
the  north  who  will  repudiate  the  action 
of  lEassachusetts  in  the  passage  of  the 
FsiBonal  Liberty  bUl,*  which  yirtually 
millifies  the  Fugitiye  Slaye  law.  What- 
•rer  opinions  we  and  our  friends  may 
entertain  of  that  act  as  one  of  the  com- 
promises of  1850,  we  do  not  think  the 
passage  of  such  laws  for  its  obstruction 
maj  nearer  the  right  way  of  working 
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than  the  organizing  of  a  secret  and 
lawless  band  for  the  subjugaUon  of 
Kansas.     The  issues  growing  out  of 
that  question  has  caused  an  excitement 
in  the  north  neyer  before  witnessed, 
while  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  will  undoubtedly  haye  a 
similar  effect  in  the  South.  This  contin- 
ual feeding  the  flame  of  sectionil  Jeal- 
ousy is  much  to  be  regretted  by  eyery 
true  loyer  of  his  country,  who  joins  in 
the  memorable  aspiration  of  Webster, 
(in  his  reply  to  Hayne,)  that  when  his 
"  eyes  should  be  turned  to  behold  for 
the  last  time  the  sun  in  heayen,  he 
might  not  see  him  shining  on  the  bro- 
ken and  dishonored  fragments  x>f  a  once 
glorious  Union ;  on  States  disseyered, 
discordant,  beliigerant ;  on  a  land  rent 
with  ciyil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be, 
in  fraternal  blood  I   Let  their  last  feeble 
and   lingering   glance   rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic, 
now  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  earth,  stUl  fall  high  adyanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their 
original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured, 
bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable 
interrogatory  as,    'What  is    all  this 
worth  V  nor  those  other  words  of  delu^ 
sion  and  folly,  *  Liberty  first  and  Union 
afterwards ;'  but  eyerywhere,  spread  aU 
oyer  in  characters  of  Uying  light,  blazing 
on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  oyer 
the  sea  and  oyer  the  land,  and  in  eyery 
wind  under  the  whole  heayens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to   eyery  true 
ibnerican  heart — ^Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  foreyer,  one  and  inseparable  t" 
An  act  ''to  protect  the  keepers  of 
hotels,  inns  and  boarding-houses"  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
which  proyides  that  they  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any 
articles  of  yalue  by  their  boarders  or 
guests,  unless  they  be  deposited  with 
them  for  safe  keeping,  nor  for  the  rob« 
bery  of  their  baggage  if  they  leaye  their 
rooms  unlocked.      It  giyes  also  the 
right  of  lien  upon  the  baggage  for  board 
due,  and  renders  swindling  boarders^ 
who  come  with  a  mere  empty  show  of 
bammoy  for  the  puxpose  of  deeeiying, 
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liable  to  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  and ' 
fined  to  an  amonnt  not  exceeding  $100. 
While  tavern-keepers  are  thus  justly 
protected  in  their  rights,  we  trust  they 
iHll  pay  such  regard  to  the  rights  of 
those  who  suffer  by  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance as  will  induce  them  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  new  law  which  takes 
effect  on  the  first  of  October. 

Governor  Pollock  has  advertised  the 
Main  Line  of  the  public  works  of  the 
State  to  be  sold,  at  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  pro- 
perty to  be  sold  includes  the  whole 
main  line  of  public  works,  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  consisting 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Bail- 
road,  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad, 
including  the  new  road  to  avoid  the 
inclined  Planes,  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  from  Colum- 
bia to  the  Junction,  the  Juni&ta  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  from  the 
Junction  to  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  including  also  the  bildge  over 
the  Susquehanna  at  Duncan's  Island, 
together  with  all  the  surplus  water 
power  of  said  canals,  aad  -all  the  reser- . 
voirs,  machinery,  locomotives,  cars, 
trucks,  stationary  engines,  workshops, 
water  stations,  toll  houses,  etc. 

The  next  State  Fair  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  Society  will  be  held 
at  Harrisburg  on  September  2^,-6-7-8, 
the  citizens  of  that  place  having  sub- 
scribed the  amount  requisite  to  secure 
its  location  in  that  borough.  The  an- 
nual address  will  be  delivered  by  Judge 
Watts,  of  Cumberland,  President  of 
the  Society. 

The  fruits  of  the  Sunday  liquor  law 
speak  volumes  for  the  cause  of  Temper- 
ance. The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  a 
lecent  date  says  that  on  Monday  morn- 
ing -the  returns  of  many  of  the  lieu- 
tenants of  police  were  blank  sheets,  not 
a  single  arrest  having  been  made  in 
their  districts  the  day  before.  In  several 
of  the  wards  in  which  the  station  houses 
were  formerly  filled  to  overflowing  each 
week  with  the  victims  of  Sunday  tip- 
pling, not  a  single  person  has  been  ar- 
restied  for  drunkenness  since  the  going 
into  oHect  of  the  Sunday  law.  If  Pro- 
hibition works  so  well  one  day  in  seven 
why  not  try  it  the  other  six  ? 

The  Crop  prospects  are  highly  en- 
couraging. We  have  intelligence  from 
oil  parts  of  the  country,  and  everywhere 
indications  of  a  bouutiful  Jmiv^-^t  are 


hopefully  spoken  of.  This,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  large  quantities 
of  wheat  and  flour  are  concentrated  at 
the  great  Lake-ports,^oint  with  ahnost 
certainty  to  a  reduction  of  the  present 
ruinous  prices  of  breadstuffis.  Hi^ 
fruit  crops,  too,  look  encouraging  all 
over  the  East,  North  and  West.  In  the 
South  the  planters  have  sulfsred  much 
from  drouth,  and  a  rise  in  many  of 
the  staple  productions  of  that  region  it . 
spoken  of— particularly  m  sugars  and 
molasses.  In  Califomia  late  develop*- 
ments  have  shown  that  the  prices  of 
many  articles  have  been  ki^  up  by- 
speculators  exhausting  the  market,  and 
they  are  now  beginning  to  suffer  in 
consequence,  and  deservedly  too.  NO' 
man  deserves  commiseration  who 
meets  with  misfortune  by  q>eculating 
in  the  neoesslties  of  his  less  fortunaie 
fellows. 

Col.  Kinney,  about  whose 'fillibustw- 
ing  movements  so  much  has  been  said 
of  late,  has  been  held  to  trial  for  fitUng 
out  an  armed  expedition  to  Nioaragua. 
The  Colonel  alleges  that  his  three  hun- 
dred men  found  on  the  vessel  at  Phila- 
delphia were  merely  intended  as  a 
colony ;  but  published  extracts  from  a 
letteoT}  written  to  a  friend  in  Texas,  go 
far  towards  showing  an  intuition  on 
his  part  to  set  up  a  government  there 
on  his  own  account,  in  violation  of  our 
national  neutrality  laws. 

The  supplement    to  the    Common 
School  law  passed  by  the  late  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State,  contains  ,a  section 
recognizing  the  **  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,"   (published  in  this  city  by 
Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.,)  as  the  offtoial 
organ  of  the  department  of  Common 
Schools    of   the   Commonwealth,  and 
authorijEing  the  superintendent  to  sub- 
scribe for  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  each 
Board  of  School  Directors  in  the  State, 
for  public  use,  the  cost  of  the  same  to 
be  paid  by  the  State.    The  Journal  will 
hereafter  contain  the  current  decisions, 
the  annual  report,  and  such  uthcr  offi- 
cial drcnlars  and  letters  of  explanaiion 
as  the  Superintendent  may  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  issue.     This  will  be  a  great 
public  convenience,  and  will  materially 
increase  the  interest  and  usefulness  of 
that  excellent  publication,  increasing 
j  its  circulation  about  loOO  copies.     Mr. 
I  Bun-owes  ha^  labored  long  and  at  much 
I  Bacriiice  for  the  cause  of  popular  edn- 
I  cation,  and  this  mark  of  confideiu-e  was 
I  well  deserved. 
•       Tlie  o».»^.») •*-}•(•*  or  ii«f  Jiew  hiw  lo  «*- 
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0tem  the  sale  of  intoxioeting  liquors 
1^ tUs State  aie  denoimoiiig  it  as  "the 
)iig  law,*'  and  men  who  nerer  felt  anj 
sjnpathy  for  the  temperanoe  cause 
Move  have  suddenly  tamed  bar-oroom 
temperanoe  leotnrers,  and  express  great 
itUB  that  this  "jug  law"  will  greatlj 
Jnorsase  intemperance  t  They  should 
take  the  epithet  home  to  themselves 
and  throw  their  fears  to  the  winds. 
The  ''Jug  law"  is  older  than  the  tem- 
ptnnoe  movement,  and  the  friends  of 
Fhdiibition  never  advocated  any  such 
aeasuie.  They  would  have  had  the 
ane&ent  f*  jug  law"  repealed  along  with 
the  tavern  Ueraise  law,  but  their  oppo- 
nents objected.  If  there  is  anything 
obnoxious  about  the  '*jug  law"  the 
anti4emperanoe  men  must  bear  the  re- 
spensibiUty  of  it.  The  temperance  men 
will  repeal  it  for  entire  prohibition  as 
soon  as  they  can  do  so. 

The  Virginia  election  on  the  24th 
utt.,  was  warmly  contested,  and  the 
result  watched  with  unusual  interest 
liy  all  parties.  The  returns  received  at 
the  time  we  go  to  press  leave  no  doubt 
«f  the  election  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  dem- 
eontie,  over  Floumoy,  American,  by  a 
luge  minority.  The  democrats  appear 
to  hare  ^eoted  their  Congressmen  also. 

THB  OLD  WORLD. 
Wx  have  news  from  England  to  the 
UUl  of  May  and  from  the  Crimea  to 
lOthyCrom  which  we  can  gather  veiy 
little  hope  for  the  peace  of  Europe  or 
of  the  early  determination  of  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  Although  the  allien, 
during  their  recent  inoessant  bombard- 
ment, threw  an  amount  of  shot  into 
tke  town  equal  in  wdght  to  the  rails  of 
the  entire  route  of  the  Pennsylvania 
laflfoad,  the  advantage  gained  was  but 
titting.  The  Russians  repaired  during 
the  xught  the  damage  done  the  pre- 
ceding day.  In  the  numerous  sorties 
and  skirmishes  wludi  have  taken  place, 
the  alUes  have  generally  come  off  vio- 
tois,  but  the  Russians  are  so  well  rein- 
foieed  and  supplied  that  they  can  afford 
to  laugh  at  all  such  repulses.  The 
nptessicm  is  now  obtaining  (and  we 
km  thought  so  for  a  year  past)  that 
Ike  allies  will  yet  be  compelled  to  raise 
Ihe  siege  and  fight  their  enemy  in  the 
open  Crimea,  in  order  to  cripple  him 
efMtually  by  cutting  off  his  rdnforce- 
BMiits  and  supplies.  Under  the  present 
itate  of  affidn  the  allies  could  not  hold 
Sebastopol  hardly  long  enough  to  de- 
Btio^it— hot  the  probability  is  that  the 


present  oooupaiUs  would  blow  up  tiie 
fortifications  as  soon  the  captors  enter- 
ed. In  such  an  event  ^e  slaughter 
would  be  too  horrible  for  even  distant 
contemplation  t 

Politically,  the  war  is  treated  by  the 
London  press  as  a  fixture  upon  the 
(Governments  of  France  and  ^gland, 
and  all  prospects  of  its  removal  by  di- 
plomacy regarded  as  at  an  end,  although 
the  English  Premier — ^Lord  Palmerston 
— had  evaded  a  direct  answer  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  whetiier  the 
Conferences  at  Vienna  were  finally  bro- 
ken off  or  not.  The  sinoeri^  of  Aus- 
tria is  much  doubted,  and  a  rumor  is 
mentioned  that  she  was  endeavoring 
to  bring  all  the  German  States  into  a 
league  of  neutrality.  A  motion  has 
been  notified  in  the  House  of  Lords  of 
an  address  to  the  Queen  deploring  the 
failure  of  negotiations.  'Hie  Fronch 
Minister  of  Foreign  AfiUrs,  unrolling 
to  see  the  war  persevered  in,  had  re- 
siffued  the  seals  of  office,  and  Count 
Walewski,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
London,  had  been  called  home  to  suo- 
ceed  Drouyn  de  L*Huys.  Considerable 
surprise  is  expressed  that  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  said  to  belong  to  Boston,  with 
the  owners  on  board  as  supercargoes,  > 
should  have  reached  a  Russian  port  in 
the  Baltic,  apparently  laden  with  cotton 
only,  but  having  on  board  50,000  mus- 
kets and  5,000  revolvers.  The  English 
Consuls  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  are  blamed  for  failing  to  watch 
and  notify  such  an  adventure.  The 
London  Times  again  expresses  astonish- 
ment at  the  reported  Russian  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  writer  considers  it  shocking  and 
revolting. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  assas- 
sinate Napoleon  the  Little,  Emperor  of 
the  French.  He  was  shot  at  in  the 
public  street  by  an  Italian  named  Piv 
nori,  who  fired  two  pistol  shots  before 
he  was  arrested.  He  says  he  made  the 
attempt  to  revenge  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  The  fact  that 
this  bold  attempt  to  rob  France  of  her 
ruler  in  so  foul  a  manner  has  created 
but  little  excitement  in  Paris— much 
less  than  the  murder  of  the  grop-shop 
pugilist,  BiU  Poole,  did  in  New  York- 
does  not  look  as  if  the  Usurper  stood 
very  high  in  the  afRaotions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Pianori  has  already  been  con- 
demned to  death;  but  the  sucoessfnl 
wholesale  butcher  of  French  republi- 
oaas  is  still  at  large  and  the  redpient 
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of  flatterizig  enoominms  tendered  by 
oonatitatiomd  Eogland  I 

A  serious  insurrection  has  broken 
out  in  Ukraine,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Poland  is  becoming  very  restless.  The 
indications  tend  strongly  to  show  that 
the  allies  will  yet  be  compelled  to  adopt 
Koesuth's  policy  of  attacking  Russia 
thj^ugh  Poland,  Hungary  and  Italy, 
before  thoy  can  indulge  any  reasonable 
hope  of  humiliating  the  surly  Bear  or 
elevating  the  oppressed  nationalities  of 
down-trodden  Europe.  All  of  that  em- 
inent statesman's  predictorial  conclu- 
sions are  being  rapidly  deyeloped,  and 
haughty  England  will  yet  be  compelled 
to  admit  the  Magyar  was  right. 

A  great  triumph  of  art  has  been 
achieved  in  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  magnetic  telegraph  from  London  to 
the  Crimea,  which  is  now  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  across 
the  Danube.  'Notwithstanding  this 
break  in  the  line,  a  message  can  now 
be  transmitted  from  the  camp  at  8ebas- 
topel  to  the  government  in  England  in 
two  hours.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  question  is  now  asked  every  night 
whether  there  is  any  news  from  the  seat 
of  war,  and  the  answer  has  almost  in- 
variably been,  nothing  worth  commu- 
nicating. The  government  has  com- 
plete control  of  the  wires  and  great 
caution  is  exercised  in  giving  unplea- 
sant news  to  the  public. 

The  French  government  has  the  ne- 
goHation  of  a  new  war  loan  of  ^140,000,- 
000  under  consideration.  A  pretty  sum 
to  be  dedicated  by  a  Christian  nation 
to  feed  the  horrors  of  war. 


NOTES  ON  LITERATURE. 
Oegu'd  Wofks,  ia  three  volnmts.  Inclndin?  Mlf- 

oillante^.  Stirmons  and  Remains.    Nrvr  Voik: 

Robert  Car  lor,  08  Cnual-sL 
OUTUNE^  OKUxuKaHM.  IIisiOEi-.frolu  LLo  Cn-at'on 

of  the  World  to  the  pr**f>iiit  tino      V^n^  t'l" 

Getinan  of  Dr.  (ieorpro  Wob«r.     B.»«.toij :  ./^nk*, 

Ukklin^  &nd  Swan. 

The*^  excolient  work-,  havo  bnen  bjl 
before  us  by  the  eulorprisin;<  firm  of 
Books<-llers,  Mukuay  t^  sSroiK,  of  Lan- 
caster. Cecil  ifc  well  knoFU  as  a  cleiir, 
sparkling;,  original,  earnest  and  pious 
writer.  in  the  volume  of  11  ♦  uiaiiij, 
which  is  principally  nuide  up  of  la/.cn- 
ics,  there  isa  vast  amount  ol  Huguotitive 
thought,  and  m^iny  valuable  I'jnts  for 
ministers.  Weber's  is  by  Ur  the  I  rest 
attempt  at  Universal  lli.story  that  h^a 
yet  fallen  into  on  -  han«t?.  U  is  vM.  like 
moat  others,  a  cart*"' 1 1  '^on.<oUa.\Uon  an«l 
abridgment  of  faoi^;  Um  railwr  |t  in 


the    L1FB    OP  TUB  WORLD   IF    VHIIATUBV. 

The  German  mind,  wkieh  always  viewn 
the  inward  as  over  the  outward,  is  in 
it.    The  facts  of  histo^  are  made  to 
assume  their  original  positions  in  the 
living.  Christian  philosophy  of  histoty. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to 
the  fact  that  these  standard  works  are 
but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  well  selected 
stock  of  the  higher  order  of  literature 
in  all  its  departments  which  fill  the 
ample  shelves  of  the  book  store  of  Mm^ 
ray  &  Stoek.     It  is  a  pleasure,  in  these 
times  of  the  trashy  deluge  (i)ermttted 
in  wrath  ?)  in  the  book  line,  to  look 
upon  the  vast  stoek  of  solid  volumes 
which  are  here  brought  together — Smi- 
day-Bchool,  tract  society  pubUeations, 
together  with  the  old  and  new  standard 
works  in  Theology.     Messrs.  KurrajJ^ 
Stoek  are  paying  special  attention  to 
religious    publicatimis,  and    are   well 
supplied  with  the  excellent  issues  of 
Robert  Carter,  Lindsay  k  Blakiston  and 
others.     We  can  confidently  invite  onr 
friends  who  visit  the  city  of  Lancaster, 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  through  the  ex- 
tensive up-stairs  and  down-stairs  of  this 
large  book  establishment.      We  may 
also  say,  from  experience,  that  there  in 
here,  at  least  in  regard  to  many  wmks, 
a  real  advantage  in  price  over  city  book 
stores.     Tlie  advantages  of  the  trade 
are  all  open  to  country  dealers  equal 
with  those  enjoyed  by  city  dealers ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  there  are  many 
items  of  expense,  such  as  rents,  iSw., 
less  in  country  towns,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  large   stores  in  the 
inland  cities  can  sell  cheaper.     Lately 
we  purchased  a  new  book  in  Philadel- 
phia for  $1 .2r»,  which  we  saw  a  few  days 
after  on  the  shelves  of  Murray  k  Stock 
for  Slh  cents.     It  is  a  matter  of  sinoera 
joy  that  such  centers  of  literature  and 
lisrht  are  brought  so  near  to  us. 


Maksiiall  Hall. — The  Committee  of 
the  S^ynod  of  the  German  Reformed 
church  entrusted  with  the  erection  of 
tills  jiall  near  the  College,  in  Lancaster, 
iiave  matured  their  plans,  selectod  the 
^it«^,  and  are  moving  on  with  vigor. 
T  10  .subscriptions  to  the  fund  have  al- 
ready conimenoed.  It  is  expected  that 
ilie  buihiing  will  be  commenced  after 
harvest.  This  hall,  which  has  been 
neatly  lithographed,  will  scarcely  be 
^•»cond  in  beaaty  to  the  fine  College  ed- 
iiicf^  to  which  it  is  to  stand  in  friendly 
biothorhood  npor  tlic  !^ame  hill.  Sac- 
c*?^f»  xo  it. 
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SISTERS  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

THIRD   ARTICLE. 

9T  THI  KDITOB. 

Wb  have  said  in  a  previous  number  that  the  mind  must  be  cul- 
tivated in  order  to  brine  out  fully  the  true  spirit  and  character  of 
a  sister,  and  fit  her  for  her  sphere.  The  influence  of  mind  is  com- 
pared to  light.  To  have  a  cultivated  mind  is  to  be  enlightened. 
It  is  intelligence  that  gives  definiteness  and  clearness  to  thoughts 
and  actions. 

Iq  the  natural  world  light  reveals  the  nature  of  objects,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other;  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  them,  and 
to  act  properly  in  reference  to  them.  Without  light  a  great  part 
of  the  world  would  not  exist  for  us — afford  us  neither  advantage  ^ 
nor  pleasure;  and  objects  would  possess  neither  beauty  nor  power 
of  reflection.  It  is  light  that  gives  to  gems  their  glory,  to  grass 
its  beautiful  green,  to  the  sky  its  hues,  and  to  flowers  their  delicate 
and  varied  colorings.  What  light  is  to  the  world  without  us,  that 
is  intelligence  to  the  world  within  us.  It  gives  to  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  enlargement  and  polish — ^to  all  the  affections  of  the 
heart  beautv — and  to  all  the  actions  of  the  body  grace.  It  gives 
d^nity  to  the  brow,  light  to  the  eye,  and  life  to  the  countenance. 

How  important,  therefore,  is  this  element  in  the  formation  of  the 
female  character.  It  inspires  reverence,  confidence,  and  respect. 
It  gives  dimity  to  actions.  It  begets  that  prudence  and  wisdom 
without  which  there  is  but  very  little  true  influence.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  necessary  all  these  things  are  to  one  who  would  fill  pro- 
erly  the  position,  and  sustain  the  relations  of  a  sister  in  the 


perly  tJ 
family. 


Especially  powerful  and  beautiful  is  intelligence  when  it  has  its 
ground  and  root  and  life  in  piety — when  the  light  of  intelligenee 
28  a  holy  li^ht,  giving  new  ornament  to  modesty,  humility,  meek- 
ness and  pie^. 

The  true  sisterly  character  is  not  complete  without  an  education 

of  the  social  nature— the  manners.    This  is  intimately  connected 

with  the  heart  and  the  mind.    Those  things  in  which  pie^  muii- 

fests  itself  we  call  the  graces — the  outward  manner  of  piety. 

voiw  VI.— 13 
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Those  things  in  which  mind  externalizes  itself  we  call  cultivation, 
refinement,  polish.  True  social  cultivation  always  presupposes 
reUjgion  and  intelligence. 

There  is  a  social  polish  which  is  produced  by  mere  outward  in- 
fluences,  a  mere  repression  and  regulation  of  the  outward  being. 
This  is  a  false  social  cultivation.  True  manners,  like  true  pie^ 
and  intelligence  must  spring  from  within.  It  must  not  be  formal 
and  fashionable,  but  living,  free,  and  natural.  It  must  not  be  the 
forced  and  cramped  production  of  rules,  but  the  outflow  of  life — 
the  natural  exhibition  of  inward  ^race.  A  true,  intelligent  Chris- 
tian needs  no  instruction  in  regard  to  manners.  Grace  itself  is  the 
highest  politeness — piety  the  best  regulator  of  social  intercourse. 

The  sociality  of  a  sister  must  have  the  domestic  or  home-element 
Social  life,  like  the  rose  whose  inner  petals  are  most  delicate  and 
loveliest,  must  unfold  itself  with  greatest  perfection,  in  the  inner, 
smaUer  circles  of  social  life.  They  do  not  love  abroad  who  do  not 
love  first  at  home.  The  very  fact  that  God's  order  makes  it  ne- 
cessary for  our  afiections,  in  their  forming  period,  to  unfold  in  the 
family,  proves  that  the  home-element  is  to  be  their  first  and  their 
deepest  clement.  Only  in  proportion  as  the  home  feeling  pervades 
a  sister's  heart  has  she  influence  in  the  family  and  over  the  hearts 
of  brothers.  Not  with  any  feat  of  social  skill  abroad  do  we  love 
to  associate  a  sister's  memory,  but  with  the  sober,  steady  sunshine 
of  joy  and  love  at  home. 

A  sister  that  shows  fondness  for  vain  and  giddy  display  can 
never  hold  a  sweet  and  lasting  influence  over  a  brother's  heart. 
The  light  accomplishments  of  the  ball-room  he  will  despise  in  pro- 
portion as  he  grows  earnest  and  ^rave.  In  temptation  her  airy 
image,  hovering  as  in  the  maze  of  the  dance  around  him,  will  to 
no  angel  touch,  or  angel  whisper  to  give  strength  and  coori^ 
to  his  soul.  In  trouble  he  will  feel  resort  to  a  sister's  sym- 
pathy and  love,  but  how  then  can  that  airy  image  of  vanil^  be 
welcome  to  him?  He  will  despise  it  in  proportion  as  his  own  earn- 
est sorrow  differs  from  the  remembrance  of  her  folly.  When  he 
remembers  her  as  he  sojourns  among  strangers  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  her  light-heartedness  will  cause  her  in  his  own  mind  to 
stand  apart  from  all  fit  sympathy  with  the  plaintiveness  of  his 
lonely  heart. 

In  all  these  circumstances,  to  be  welcome,  a  sister's  form  ami 
imaee  must  come  up  in  memory,  not  like  a  gilded  butterfly,  a  way- 
ward plaything  of  the  air,  but  mild,  earnest,  and  solemnly  tesider, 
like  the  form  and  face  of  an  angel — coming  bright  and  eheerfid 
in  the  joy  of  her  message,  but  at  the  same  time  bearing  the  befy 
solenmity  of  that  whence  the  message  comes. 

The  recollection  of  anything  li^t  and  foolish  in  the  past  is 
always  unpleasant  and  repulsive,  in  others,  as  in  ourselves.  No 
child  can  stand  on  the  grave  of  a  mother  and  think  with  pleasure 
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of  Iier  as  a  dancing  mother.  Nor  can  a  sister  be  so  remembered 
withoQt  pain  either  when  she  is  dead,  or  when  the  brother  whose 
ihaoghts  would  torn  to  her  is  in  sorrow.  What  appears  in  the  past 
must  be  serions  or  earnest,  or  we  hate  it.  -Not  so  mnst  a  sister 
dwell  in  a  brother's  heart.  That  is  the  true  expression  of  a 
broiher's  heart  which  speaks  to  a  sister  thns: 

Yes,  dear  (me,  to  the  enyied  train 

0(  those  around  thy  homage  paj ; 
But  wiH  thon  never  kindly  deign  ' 

To  think  of  him  that's  fur  away? 
Thy  form,  thine  eye,  thy  angel  smile, 

For  many  yean  I  may  not  see ; 
Bnt  wilt  tli^  not  sometime  the  while, 

My  sister,  dear,  remember  me  f 

But  not  in  fashion's  brilliant  hall, 

Surrounded  by  the  gay  and  fair. 
And  thon  the  fairest  of  them  all— ^ 

0  think  not,  think  not  of  me  there ; 
Bnt  when  the  thoughtless  crowd  is  gone. 

And  hnshed  the  yoioe  of  senseless  glee, 
And  all  is  silent,  still,  and  lone. 

And  thon  art  sad,  remember  me. 

8ee,  then^  the  model  of  a  sister.  She  is  pious — ^from  her  shines 
cut  a  holy  hght.  She  is  intelligent — adorned  with  the  materials 
of  wisdom.  She  is  social — ^rich  in  all  the  graces  of  domestic  love. 
Happ^  are  the^  who  have  courage  and  grace  necessary  to  become 
all  this.  If  tms  is  your  high  and  holy  aim  in  all  your  thoughts 
and  studies  and  prayers,  then  happy  are  those  around  your  hearth 
and  home  who  call  you  sister. 


EVENING  HYMN. 

Thb  shades  of  night  aronnd  are  cast. 
And  twilight  dews  are  falling  fast 

Upon  a  sinful  world. 
Hear,  gracious  Gtod !  O  hear  my  prayer, 
And  let  my  safety  be  Thy  care. 
And  keep  me  from  the  tempter's  snare. 
Until  the  bell,  at  mom,  shall  teU 

Night's  sable  robes  are  furi'd. 

Oh  God  I  whate'er  of  wrong  I*ve  done 
Since  I,  an  erring  child,  be^on 

Upon  Thy  care  to  live- 
All  wicked  words  I  may  hare  said- 
All  wicked  thoughts  my  heart  hath  fed- 
Now,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  bled 
And  died  for  me,  on  Calvaiy, 

I  pray  Thee  to  forgiTe. 
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ROGER  SHERMAN. 

/ 

*'  The  s«lMaught  Sherman  urged  his  reasons  dear." 

Roger  Sberman  was  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  April  19,  1721. 
His  great-grandfather,  Captain  John  Sherman,  came  from  Dedham, 
England,  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1635. 
His  grandfa^ther,  William  Sherman,  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. In  1728  the  family  removed  from  Newton  to  Stough- 
ton.  Of  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of  Sherman  little  is  known. 
He  received  no  other  education  than  th#  ordinary  country  schools 
in  Massachusetts  at  that  time  afforded.  He  was  neither  assisted 
by  a  public  education  nor  by  private  tuition.  All  the  valuable 
attainments  which  he  exhibited  in  his  future  career  were  the  result 
of  his  own  vigorous  efforts.  By  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  his  indefatigable  industry,  he  attained  a  very  compiendable 
acquaintance  with  general  science,  the  system  of  logic,  geography, 
mathematics,  the  general  principles  of  history,  philosophy,  theology, 
and  particularly  law  and  politics.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker,  and  he  continued  to  pursue  that  occupation  for  some 
time  after  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  It  is  recorded  of  him, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  at  his  work  with  a  book  before  him, 
devoting  to  study  every  moment  that  his  eyes  could  be  spared  from 
the  occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Mr.  Sherman  was  placed  on  a  committee  of  Congress,  to 
examine  certain  army  accounts,  among  which  was  a  contract  for 
the  supply  of  shoes.  He  informed  the  committee  that  the  public 
had  been  defrauded,  and  that  the  charges  were  exorbitant,  which 
he  proved  by  specifying  the  cost  of  the  leather  and  other  materials, 
and  of  the  workmanship.  The  minuteness  with  which  this  was 
done  exciting  some  surprise,  he  informed  the  committee  that  he  was 
by  trade  a  shoemaker,  and  knew  the  value  of  every  article.  He 
was  sometimes  accused,  but  without  justice,  of  being  vain  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  origin.  From  the  distinguished  eminence  which 
he  reached,  he  probably  contemplated  with  satisfaction,  that  foi'ce 
of  mind  and  that  industry,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  all  the 
obstacles  which  encompassed  his  path.  For  the  gratification  arising 
from  such  a  contemplation,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  censure  him. 

When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  his  father  died.  His  eldest 
brother  having  previously  removed  to  New  Milford,  Connecticut, 
the  principal  charge  of  the  family  devolved  on  him.  At  this  early 
period  of  life,  the  care  of  a  mother,  who  lived  to  a  ^eat  age,  and 
the  education  of  a  numerous  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  broi^ht 
into  grateful  exercise  his  warm,  filial  and  fraternal  affections.  The 
assistance  subsequently  afforded  by  him  to  two  of  his  younger 
brothers,  enabled  them  to  obtain  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
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publio  education.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Stougbton  about  three 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  principally  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  in  otherwise  providing  for  the  main*' 
tenance  of  the  family.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  made  a  publio 
profession  of  religion.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  character 
in  piety.  That  unbending  integrity  which  has  almost  made  his 
name  synonymous  with  virtue  itself,  was  acquired  in  the  school  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Mr.  Sherman  used  to  remark  to  his  family 
that,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  had 
learned  to  control  and  govern  his  passions.  His  success  in  these 
efforts  he  attributed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  Dr.  Watts*  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  this  subject.  His  passions  were  naturally 
strong,  but  he  had  brought  them  under  subjection  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  he  appeared  to  be  habitually  calm  and  sedate,  mild  and  agree- 
able. All  his  actions  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  rigorous 
self-examination,  and  the  answering  of  the  secret  interrogatories^ 
What  is  right  ?  What  course  ought  I  to  pursue  ?  He  never  pro- 
pounded to  himself  the  questions,  Will  it  be  popular?  How  will 
it  affect  my  interest?  Hence  his  reputation  for  integrity  waa 
never  questioned. 

In  1743  he  removed  with  the  family  to  New  Milford,  a  town 
near  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  performed  the  journey  ou 
foot,  taking  care  to  have  his  shoemaker's  tools  also  transported. 
He  there  commenced  business  as  a  country  merchant,  and  opened 
a  store  in  conjunction  with  his  elder  brother,  which  he  continued 
till  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1754.  He  discontinued  his 
trade  as  a  shoemaker  at  the  time  this  connection  was  formed.  lu 
1745  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  lands  for  the  county  in  which 
he  resided.  Astronomical  calculations  of  as  early  date  as  1748, 
have  been  discovered  among  his  papers.  They  were  made  by  him 
for  an  almanac,  then  published  in  New  York,  and  which  he  con- 
tinued to  supply  for  several  successive  years. 

About  this  time,  a  providential  circumstance  led  him  to  aspire 
after  a  higher  station  in  life..  He  was  requested  by  a  friend  to 
seek  for  him  legal  advice  in  a  neighboring  town.  To  prevent  em- 
barrassment and  secure  the  accurate  representation  of  the  case,  he 
committed  it  to  paper  as  well  as  he  could  before  he  left  home.  In 
stating  th6  facts,  the  lawyer  observed  that  Mr.  Sherman  frequently 
recurred  tq  a  manuscript  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  application  by  way  of  petition  to  the  proper 
tribunal,  he  desired  the  paper  to  be  left  in  hio  hands,  provided  it 
contained  a  statement  of  the  case  from  which  a  petition  might  be 
framed.  Mr.  Sherman  reluctantly  consented,  telling  him  that  it 
was  merely  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  himself  for  his  own  con- 
yenience.  The  lawyer,  after  reading  it,  remarked,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  that,  with  a  few  alterations  in  form,  it  was  equal 
to  any  petition  which  he  could  have  prepared  himself,  and  that  no 
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Other  was  requisite.  Having  then  made  some  inqniries  relative  t^ 
Mr.  Sherman's  situation  and  prospects  in  life^  he  advised  him  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law.  But  his  circumstanoes 
and  duties  did  not  permit  him  at  once  to  follow  this  counsel.  The 
numerous  familv,  which  the  recent  death  of  his  father  had  made^ 
in  a  considerable  degree,  dependent  on  him  for  support  and  educa- 
tion,  required  his  constant  exertions  in  other  employments.  But 
the  intimation  which  he  there  received,  that  his  mind  was  fitted  for 
higher  pursuits,  no  doubt  induced  him  at  that  early  period  of  life 
to  devote  his  leisure  moments  to  those  studies  which  led  him  to 
honor  and  distinguished  usefulness. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  he  was  married  to  Wibb  Eliza- 
beth Hartwell,  of  Stouffhton,  Massachusetts,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  children.  She  died  in  October,  1760.  Two  of  his  children 
died  in  Milford,  and  two  after  his  removal  to  New  Haven.  Ill 
1768  he  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Prescott,  of  Danvers,  Mass., 
by  whom  he  had  eight  children. 

In  May,  1759,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  for  the  county.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
treasurer  of  Yale  College.  From  that  institution  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  success  in  some  mea- 
sure had  crowned  his  efforts,  he  still  continued  to  apply  himself  to 
his  studies  with  the  most  unremitted  diligence.  Encouragement^ 
instead  of  elating  him,  only  prompted  him  to  greater  effort.  Ill 
the  profession  which  he  had  chosen,  perhaps  more  than  anv  other, 
men  are  compelled  to  rely  on  their  own  resources.  Sucn  is  tlie 
competition,  so  constant  Ib  the  collision  of  various  minds,  that 
^orance  and  incompetency  will  surely  be  detected  and  exposed* 

In  1766  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cool-' 
necticut.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  an  assistant  or  member 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature.  The  first  office  he  sustained 
for  twenty-three  years,  the  last  for  nineteen  ^ears;  after  which  a 
law  was  enacted  rendering  the  two  offices  incompatible,  and  he 
chose  to  continue  in  the  office  of  judge.  It  is  unitormil^  acknow- 
ledged by  those  who  witnessed  bis  conduct  and  abilities  on  the 
bench,  that  he  discovered  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
law  and  the  rules  of  evidence  to  the  cases  before  him,  the  same 
sagacity  that  distinguished  him  as  a  legislator.  His  legal  oi)inion9 
were  received  with  great  deference  by  the  profession,  ana  their 
correctness  was  almost  universally  acknowledged.  During  the  last 
four  years  in  which  he  was  judge,  the  late  Chief-Justice  Ellsworth 
was  an  associate  judge  of  the  same  court;  and  from  the  period  of 
his  appointment,  in  1785,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherman,  a  close 
intimacy  subsisted  between  them.  The  elder  President  Adams 
remarks  that,  "It  is  praise  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  told 
me  that  he  had  made  Mr.  Sherman  his  model  in  his  youth.  Indeed, 
I  never  knew  two  men  more  alike,  except  that  the  chief-justice  had 
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ikf$  ftdvaiitage  of  a  liberal  education  and  somewhat  more  extensive 
reading/' 

Tk&  period  of  omr  Bevolotionarj  stmggle  now  drew  near.  Boeer 
Sherman,  as  it  might  have  been  expected,  was  one  of  the  few  who^ 
from  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  foresaw  what  woald  be  the 
probable  issue.  He  engaged  in  the  defence  of  our  liberties  with 
the  deliberate  firmness  of  an  experienced  statesman,  conscious  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  sagacious  in  devising  the 
means  for  successful  opposition. 

In  August,  1774,  Mr.  Sherman,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph 
Trumbul},  Eliphalet  Dyer  and  Silas  Deane,  was  nominated  delegate 
to'  the  general  congress  of  the  colonies.  He  was  present  at  the 
ep^ng  of  the  first  congress.  He  continued  a  member  of  thie 
body  for  the  long  period  of  nineteen  years,  till  his  death,  in  1798, 
irfienever  the  law  requiring  a  rotation  in  office  admitted  it*  In  his 
new  post  of  duty  he  soon  acquired  distinguished  reputation.  Otherv 
were  more  admired  for  popular  eloquence,  but  in  that  assembly  of 
great  men  there  was  no  one  whose  judgment  was  more  respected, 
or  whose  opinions  were  more  influential.  His  venerable  appearance, 
his  republican  simplicity,  the  inflexibility  of  his  principles,  and  the 
decisive  weight  of  his  character,  commanded  universal  homaffe* 
Li  the  fatiguing  and  arduous  business  of  committees  he  was  inde- 
fatigable. He  was  always  thorough  in  his  investigations,  and  all 
his  proceedings  were  marked  by  system.  Among  the  principal 
committees  of  which  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  member,  were  those  to 
prepare  instructions  for  the  army  in  Canada;  to  establish  regu^ 
btions  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  United  Colonies ;  to  regulate 
the  currency  of  the  country;  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  army;  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  providing  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
expenses  of  the  current  year;  to  concert  a  plan  of  military  opera^ 
tioBS  for  the  campaign  of  1776 ;  to  prepare  tind  digest  a  form  o£ 
confederation;  and  to  repair  to  head-quarters  at  New  York,  and 
examine  in  the  state  of  the  army. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  in  conjunction  with  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Sherman  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  prepare  the  De^ 
claration  of  Independence.  The  committee  was  elected  by  ballot* 
The  Declaration,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  written  by  Jefferson. 
What  amount  of  influence  was  exerted  by  Sherman,  in  carrying 
the  measure  through  the  congress,  is  not  certainly  known.  The 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  that  illustrious  assembly  are  very 
imperfect.  John  Adams  says  of  him,  that  he  was  ^^one  of  the 
soundest  and  strongest  pillars  of  the  Revolution/'  While  he  was 
performing  the  most  indefatigable  labors,  he  devoted  unremittinff 
attention  to  duties  at  home.  During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of 
die  governor's  council  of  safety. 
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In  1784  be  was  elected  mayor  of  New  Haven,  an  office  whiok  ha 
continued  to  hold  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1791  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that  elevated  station. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1798,  this  great  and  excellent  man  was 

fathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
ied  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  powers,  both  of  mind  and  body. 

The  most  interesting  lesson  which  the  life  of  Mr.  Sherman 
teaches  us,  is  the  paramount  importance  of  religious  principle. 
His  undeviating  political  integrity  was  not  the  result  of  mere  pa- 
triotism or  philanthropy.  He  revolved  in  a  higher  orbit.  The 
volume  which  he  consulted  more  than  any  other  was  the  Bible.  It 
was  his  custom  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  scriptures  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  session  of  Congress,  to  peruse  it  daily,  and 
to  present  it  to  one  of  his  children  on  his  return.  To  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  this  blessed  book,  much  of  that  extraordinary 
sagacity  which  he  uniformly  exhibited,  is  to  be  attributed.  The 
second  President  Edwards  used  to  call  him  his  ^^  great  and  good 
friend.  Senator  Sherman,"  and  acknowledged  that,  in  the  general 
course  of  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  he  was  materially 
assisted  by  his  observation  on  the  principal  subjects  of  doctri- 
nal and  practical  divinity.  ^'He  was  not  ashamed,"  says  Dr. 
Edwards,  "to  befriend  religion,  to  appear  openly  on  the  Lord's 
side,  or  to  avow  and  defend  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  grace.  He 
was  exemplary  in  attending  all  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  in 
the  practice  of  virtue  in  general,  and  in  showing  himself  friendly 
to  all  good  men.  With  all  his  elevation  and  all  his  honors,  he  was 
Bot  at  all  lifted  up,  but  appeared  perfectly  unmoved. 

^^That  he  was  generous  and  ready  to  communicate,  I  can  testify 
from  my  own  experience.  He  was  ready  to  bear  his  part  of  the 
expense  of  those  designs,  public  and  private,  which  he  esteemed 
useful;  and  he  was  given  to  hospitality."  What  an  example  is 
here  presented  for  the  youthful  lawyer  and  statesman !  Would  he 
rise  to  the  most  distinguished  usefulness,  would  he  bequeath  a 
character  and  an  influence  to  posterity  "above  all  Greek  or  Roman 
fame,"  let  him,  like  Bo^er  Sherman,  lay  the  foundations  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  obedience  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Another  most  important  practical  lesson  which  we  derive  from 
the  life  of  Mr.  Sherman,  is  the  value  of  habits  of  study  and  med- 
itation. He  was  not  only  distinguished  for  integrity,  but  for  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  history  and  of  human  nature — the  combined 
fruit  of  reading  ai^d  reflection.  "  He  was  capable  of  deep  and 
lone  investigation.  While  others,  weary  of  a  short  attention  to 
business,  were  relaxing  themselves  in  thoughtless  inattention  or 
dissipation,  he  was  employed  in  prosecuting  the  same  business, 
either  by  revolving  it  in  his  mind  and  ripening  his  own  thoughts 
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upon  ity  or  in  conferring  with  others/'  While  laboriously  engaged 
in  the  public  duties  of  his  station,  he  had,  every  day,  a  season  for 
private  study  and  meditation. 

The  legacy  which  Mr.  Sherman  has  bequeathed  to  his  country- 
ssen  is  indeed  invaluable*  The  Bomaus  never  ceased  to  mention 
with  inexpressible  gratitude  the  heroism,  magnanimity,  content^ 
m&BLiy  disinterestedness,  and  noble  public  services  of  him  who  was 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  dictator's  chair.  His  example  was  a. 
light  to  all  the  subsequent  ages.  So  among  the  galaxy  of  great 
men  who  shine  alongthe  tracts  of  our  past  history,  we  can  scarcely 
refer  to  one,  save  Washington,  whose  glory  wUl  be  more  steady: 
and  unfading  than  that  of  Roger  Sherman. 


ONE  BY  ONE. 

Oke  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 
One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 

Some  are  coming,  some  are  going — 
Do  not  seek  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to^  each, 

Let  no  fatnre  dreams  elate  thee, 
Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  heaven) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below ; 

Take  them  readily  when  given, 
Ready,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee. 
Do  not  fear  an  armed  band ; 

One  wiH  fade  as  others  greet  thee, 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow, 
See  how  small  each  moment's  pain ; 

God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow. 
Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy. 

If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 
Or  for  passion  hours  despond ; 

Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgetting. 
Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  Go(^'s  token, 
Reaching  heaven ;  but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 
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THE  FORTUNATE  KISS. 

Ths  following  little  story  by  Miss  Bremer,  is  taken  from  Sartauk'f 
M^^aiiiie.  For  its  truth  and  reality  she  says  she  will  be  responsible  : 

&  the  University  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  lived  a  yoong  student^ 
a  lonely  youth,  with  a  great  love  for  studies,  but  without  mean9 
t09  pursuing  them.  He  was  poor  and  without  conneotions.  Still 
he  studied,  living  in  great  poverty,  but  keeping  a  cheerful  hearty 
and  trying  not  to  look  at  the  future,  which  looked  so  grimly  at 
him.  His  good  huitior  and  good  qualities  made  him  beloved  by  hif 
young  comrades.    Once  he  was  standing  with  some  of  them  in  the 

Seat  square  of  Upsala,  chatting  away  an  hour  of  leisure,  when 
e  attention  of  the  youne  man  became  arrested  by  a  very  younff, 
elegant  lady  who  was  at  the  side  of  an  elderly  one,  walking  slow^ 
over  the  place.  It  was  the  daughter  of  the  Gt)vemor  of  Uplanc^ 
living  in  the  city,  and  the  lady  with  her  was  the  governess.  She 
was  generally  known  for  her  goodness  and  gentleness  of  character^ 
and  looked  upon  with  admiration  by  the  students.  As  the  youiur 
men  now  stood  gazing  at  her  as  she  passed  on  like  a  gracefiu 
vision,  one  of  them  exclaimed-7- 

^^  Well,  it  would  be  worth  something  to  have  a  kiss  from  such  a 
mouth.'' 

The  poor  student,  the  hero  of  our  story,  who  was  looking  intently 
on  that  pure  and  angelic  face,  exclaimed,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
«  Well,  I  think  I  could  have  it." 

"Wliat!"  cried  his  friends  in  a  chorus,  "are  you  crazy?  Do 
you  know  her?" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered:  "but  I  think  she  would  kiss  mo 
now,  if  I  asked  her." 

"What,  in  this  place,  before  all  our  eyes  ?" 

"In  this  place,  before  your  eyes.*' 

"Freely?" 

"Freely." 

"Well,  if  she  will  give  you  a  kiss  in  that  manner  I  will  give  you 
a  thousand  dollars,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  party. 

"And  I!"  "And  I!"  cried  three  or  four  others;  for  it  so  hap- 
pened that  several  rich  young  men  were  in  the  group,  and  bets  ran 
nigh  on  so  improbable  an  event;  and  the  challenge  was  made  and 
received  in  less  time  than  we  take  to  relate  it. 

Our  hero  (my  authority  tells  not  whether  he  was  handsomte  or 
plain ;  I  have  my  peculiar  ideas  for  believing  that  he  was  rather 
plain  but  singularly  good-looking  at  the  same  time) — our  hero  im- 
mediately walked  off  to  the  young  lady  and  said,  "My  fortune  is 
in  your  hand."  She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment  but  arrested 
her  steps.     He  proceeded  to  state  his  name  and  conditbn,  his  as- 
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pirationy  and  related  simply  and  truly  what  had  ^ost  passed  between 
Idm  and  his  companions.  The  young  lady  listened  attentively^ 
«nd  when  he  ceased  to  speak^  she  said,  blushing,  but  with  great 
sweetness,  ^^If  by  so  little  a  thing  so  much  good  can  be  effected, 
it  wonld  be  foolish  for  me  to  refuse  your  request;"  and  she  kissed 
the  younff  man  publicly  in  the  open  square.  ^ 

Next  day  the  student  was  sent  for  by  the  Governor.  He  wanted 
to  see  the  man  who  had  dared  to  seek  a  kiss  from  his  daughter  in 
that  way,  and  whom  she  had  consented  to  kiss  so.  He  received 
him  witn  a  scrutinizing  brow,  but  after  an  hour's  conversation  was 
so  pleased  with  him  that  he  offered  him  to  dine  at  his  table  during 
his  studies  at  Upsala. 

Our  young  friend  now  pursued  his  studies  in  a  manner  which 
made  him  regarded  as  the  most  promising  scholar  at  the  University. 
Three  years  were  not  passed  after  the  day  of  the  first  kiss,  when 
the  voung  man  was  allowed  to  dve  a  second  one  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Gbvemor,  as  his  intended  bride. 

He  became  later  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Sweden,  as 
much  respected  for  his  learning  as  for  his  character.  His  works 
will  endure  forever  amon^  the  works  of  science;  and  from  this 
happy  union  sprang  a  family  well  known  in  Sweden  at  the  present 
day,  and  whose  wealth  of  fortune  and  high  position  in  society  are 
regarded  as  small  things,  compared  with  its  wealth  of  gooaness 
and  love. 


LUCY. 

Shb  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways, 

Beside  the  spriags  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ; 
Pair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unkown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh, 

The  difference  to  me ! 


THE    DEAD. 

Wmur  the  clear,  red  sun  goes  down 

Passing  in  gloiy  away, 
And  night  is  spreading  her  twilight  frown 

On  the  open  brow  of  day ; 
When  the  faintest  glimmering  trace  is  gone, 

And  all  of  light  is  fled— 
Then,  then  does  memory,  sad  and  lone, 

Call  back  the  dear  ones  dead. 
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NEGLECTED   COMMANDS. 


NO.   II.  — SPEAKING  EVIL. 

^  BT  THE  EDITOm.  ^ 

"  0  how  good  is  it  and  tending  to  peace  to  be  silent  about  other  men,  and  not 
to  believe  promiscuously  all  that  is  said,  nor  easily  to  report  what  we  have  heard." 

TnoBCAs  A  Kehpis. 

The  scriptures  enjoin  upon  us  not  to  speak  evil  of  any  one. 
We  venture  to  set  this  down  as  one  of  the  much  neglected  com- 
mands. It  is  with  many  professing  Christians  practically  obsolete ; 
and  can  be  indulged  in  without  the  protests  and  reproofs  of  con- 
flcience. 

Let  us  see  whether  it  is  plainly  a  command.  '-'Speak  evil  of  no 
man."  Tit.  3,  2.  "Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  brethren." 
James  4,  11.  "Let  evU-speaking  be  put  away  from  you.*'  Eph. 
4^  31.  These  are  all  plain,  and  to  the  point.  It  is  therefore  just 
as  much  a  command  as,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me."  Yet  how  weak,  how  forgetful,  how  wicked  are  we  on  this 
point.     How  easily  and  how  often  do  we  fall  into  this  sin. 

This  is  a  sin  of  the  tongue.  The  members  of  our  body,  like  the 
faculties  of  our  minds,  and  the  affections  of  our  hearts,  are  all  to 
be  instruments  of  righteousness.  We  are  to  hear  gopd  with  our 
ears,  see  good  with  our  eyes,  and  speak  good  with  our  tongues. 
But  how  easily  do  these  members — and  the  tongue  not  the  least 
among  them-r-become  the  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin. 

trhe  tongue  is  a  noble  member.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word 
which,  in  the  Psalms,  is  often  translated  ^^  glory,"  is  the  same  as 
the  one  which  is  translated  "tongue."  When  the  sacred  poet 
Bays  "my  glory  rejoiceth,"  he  means  my  tongue  rejoices.  The 
tongue  is  the  glory  of  man.  In  man,  too,  it  reaches  its  highest 
perfection  and  honor;  for  in  man  alone  does  it  speak  intelligent 
words.  As  the  tongue  is  thus  the  greater  glory  of  man,  the  .evil 
use  of  it  becomes  his  greatest  disgrace. 

It  seems  that  the  crowning  honor  which  grace  confers  upon  man 
is  upon  his  tongue.  When  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  author  of  all  the 
graces  came,  ho  crowned  the  disciples  tongues  with  glory.  When 
any  one  has  once  had  his  tongue  completely  sanctified  and  devoted 
to  God,  he  has  attained  the  heights  of  grace.  "If  any  man  offend 
not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the 
whole  body."  James  3,  2.  The  same  James  represents  that  the 
tongue  controls  the  whole  man,  as  the  helm  turns  the  ship  whither- 
soever the  pilot  will,  or  as  the  bit  and  bridle  controls  the  horse. 
*^It  defiles  the  whole  body."  The  tongue  is  a  kind  of  general, 
commanding  hosts ;  either  directing  them  to  rest  or  retreat,  or  else 
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to  adrance  to  battle.  Words  are  the  flignals  for  fight.  "Words 
open  the  fountains  of  bitter  waters.    Words  kindle  the  fire  of  hell. 

Speaking  evil  is  therefore  an, evil  worth  attending  to;  and  the 
command  which  forbids  ns  to  speak  evil,  ought  not  to  loose  its 
practical  power  upon  our  hearts.  Let  us  endeavor  to  understand 
it.     What  means  the  injunction:  "Speak  evil  of  no  man?" 

Does  it  mean  that  we  are  not  to  speak  of  the  evil  of  others  ?  No, 
no.  The  evil  which  exists  in  others  is  a  proper  subject  for  obser- 
vation and  remark,  when  it  is  done  in  the  right  spirit  and  for  a 
proper  purpose.  The  sacred  writers  spoke  often  of  the  evil  of 
men,  both  in  their  presence  and  in  their  absence.  The  Saviour 
spokQ  publicly  and  freely  of  the  evil  heart's  of  the  Scribes,  Phari- 
sees, Publicans,  and  others.  They  did  it  to  hold  up  their  evil  as 
evil,  to  reprove  them  for  it,  and  to  warn  and  instruct  others,  taking 
them  as  examples  of  the  sins  against  which  they  spoke.  So  we 
may  do,  and  not  be  guilty  of  speaking  evil. 

So  far  from  being  sinful  it  sometimes  becomes  a  duty  to  speak 
of  the  evil  of  others.  As,  for  instance,  when  the  civil  courts  or 
the  church  council  calls  upon  us  to  testify  of  the  evil  of  which  we 
know  another  to  be  guilty.  Here  truth  and  right,  the  ends  of  civic 
justice,  and  the  purity  of  the  church  require  us  to  reveal  the  evil 
which  we  know.  In  these  cases  we  may  speak  of  the  evil  of 
others  without  speaking  evil  of  them. 

It  may  also,  in  more  private  cases,  be  our  duty  to  reveal  to 
others  the  evil  which  we  know.  Thus :  it  may  be  necessary  for  UB 
to  guard  our  friends  against  the  evil  of  evil  men  by  speaking  to 
them  of  their  evil.  If  we  know  a  certain  one  to  be  a  dangerous 
companion,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  friendship 
to  warn  him  who  is  in  dancer  of.  being  drawn  after  him  to  his  own 
hurt.  If  there  is  one  in  die  community  who  is  a  sharper,  and  we 
know  the  fact,  we  must  not  be  silent  when  we  see  a  friend,  or  even 
a  stranger,  about  to  fall  into  his  hands.  It  is  the  very  height  of 
love,  and  consequently  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  piety 
to  point  out  serpents,  pit-falls  and  snares,  wherever  we  know  them 
to  exist,  and  see  that  others  are  in  danger  from  them.  Thus,  too, 
we  may  speak  of  the  evil  of  others,  without  speaking  evil  of  them. 

Once  more,  let  us  ask :  Do  we  then  speak  evil  in  all  cases  when  we 
speak  of  them  that  which  they  regard  as  evil?  No,  no.  Those  that 
made  money  by  the  soothsaying  damsel  thought  it  a  very  !)ad  kind 
of  speaking  against  them  which  the  apostles  did,  when  they  "  saw 
that  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone,"  yet  the  men  of  God  did 
none  the  less  right  in  showing  their  abominations  to  all  in  the  way 
of  reproof  and  warning.  Demetrius,  who  made  silver  shrines  for 
Diana,  and  had  his  wealth  by  that  craft,  regarded  that  as  evil 
spealdne  which  caused  that  ^^this  craft  was  in  danger  to^be  set  at 
nought;  yet  Paul  hurled  his  words  of  exposure' like  scathing 
thunderbolts  at  the  idolatrous  trade.    The  age  of  the  world  in 
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which  we  live  is  not  free  &om  men,  who,  steeped  in  stapidi^  and 
Ignorance,  and  with  consciences  seared,  are  prone  to  call  their  enl 
good,  and  to  glory  in  it  as  right  and  good.  Do  we  then  speak 
eyU  of  them,  because  we  declare  their  evil  to  be  evil,  when  thev 
themselves  are  either  too  ignorant  or  too  wicked  to  see  it  as  evil. 
Certainly  not.  Our  Saviour  spoke  of  that  as  evil  in  others  which 
ib»j  themselves  did  not  see  and  regard  as  such,  and  yet  he  spoke 
evil  of  no  man.  Men  may,  therefore,  regard  us  as  speakins  evS 
of  them  when  we  are  merely  exposing  their  evil  which  they  knew 
not  as  such,  to  them  and  to  others,  and  thus  reproving  them  for  it. 

Now  we  have  learned  that  neither  to  speak  of  the  evil  of  meii) 
nor  to  speak  that  which  they  regard  as  evu  speaking,  is  a  violation 
of  the  command,  ^^  Speak  evil  of  no  man." 

We  answer  now,  that  to  speak  evil  of  men  in  the  sense  of  the 
scripture,  is  to  speak  that  which  it  is  evil  in  u$  to  speak,  and  to 
epeak  that  which  will  be  evil  to  them.  Let  us  look  at  the  first  df 
ihese:  Speaking  that  which  requires  sin  in  us  to  speak  is  evil 
speakinff.  We  ourselves  are  afiected  by  what  we  speaL  Even  if 
our  words  had  no  effect  upon  others,  if  evil,  tl^ey  will  bum  a  mark 
into  our  own  hearts.  It  is  evil  therefore  to  speak  words  which  will 
so  blot  and  blacken  our  hearts ;  and  we  have  ne  right  to  speak 
such  words — ^if  we  do  we  speak  evil. 

Let  us  look  at  the  second:  We  speak  evil  when  we  speak  words 
which  will  be  evil  to  them — words  which  will  wrong  them,  wound 
ihem,  injure  them.  We  do  them  evil  when  we  speak  untruth  of 
ihem;  when  we  speak  only  part  of  the  truth;  and  when  we  speak 
more  than  the  truth.  To  tell  an  untruth  is  to  lie.  To  tell  only 
part  of  the  truth  is  to  detract.  To  tell  more  than  the  truth  is  to 
exaggerate.  If  you  show  to  another  only  part  of  an  object  he  can- 
not rightly  judge  of  it.  Nor  can  he  know  it  as  it  is  if  you  so  add 
to  it  as  to  cover  part  of  it,  and  to  give  wrong  proportions  to  the 
rest.  So  it  is  with  any  representation  we  may  give  in  words.  To 
relate  part  will  mislead;  to  relate  more  than  the  whole  will  also 
deceive.  That  is  a  deep  and  comprehensive  formulary  which  is 
used  in  our  civil  courts  when  an  oath  is  administered:  ^^  Will  you 
tell  the  truth — the  whole  truth — and  nothing  but  the  truth."  This 
rule  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  careful  application 
whenever  we  speak  of  others.  A  violation  of  this  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  evil  speaking. 

How  has  reputation  suffered,  how  has  influence  been  destroyed, 
how  have  ties  been  sundered  durouffh  evil  speaking!  What  iBjxifj 
has  man  thus  inflicted  upon  man !  Man  in  his  social  relations  is 
like  a  vine  that  can  onlv  De  strong,  grow  and  become  fruitfol  as  it 
futens  itself  to,  and  leans  upon  something  else.  To  cut  these 
tender  fastenings  is  to  hurl  it  to  the  earth  and  cover  its  hopeful 
life  with  ruin.  By  whispers  to  cut  a  man  loose  &om  public  confi- 
dence; by  stabs  of  slander  to  break  the  social  tendrils  by  whidi 
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Ji#  liM  fastened  himself  in  the  hearts  of  others;  through  mism- 
presentation  to  cause  him  to  be  repelled  and  dinnned  by  floating 
BoqaoiMS — ^this  is  work  for  a  devil — this  is  mirder  that  reaches 
ds^r  than  the  body ! 

We  may  not  run  riot  in  this  sin  to  this  dreadfid  esctent  It  si 
0d1j  monsters  that  do.  Tet  how  often,  throng  wealmess  aad 
twnptation  and  thoughtlessness,  are  we  gml^  in  a  degree— form  % 
sill  to  this  dark  stream.  We  think  not  as  we  should  of  the  setiens 
ttmsequenoes  of  our  many  words.  We  watch  not  as  we  shodd 
o?er  our  lips.  We  pray  not  as  we  shoidd  that  the  Holy  Spirit  mi^ 
00  reign  in  us  as  to  savor  all  that  we  say  with  ffraoe. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  wide  range  which  tnis  command  takes. 
Speak  evil  of  ne  man.  Oood  or  bad,  high  or  low.  b  he  beneath 
vai — ^why  should  we  still  more  distress  and  debase  even  tiie  worm 
tiiat  lies  at  our  feet?  As  he  is  far  beneath  us,  so  be  our  pitv  and 
our  tenderness  towards  him  more.  Is  he  above  us?  God  has 
placed  him  there.  Let  us  beware  how  we  assail  him.  Is  he  above 
OS  in  talents,  in  moral  excellence;  it  is  the  monument  whidi  God 
has  raised  to  His  own  honor.  Is  he  above  us  as  occupying  a  civil 
office? — he  is  God's  mmister,  has  Bis  authority,  and  bears  His 
8Word.  It  is  ours  to  reverence  and  honor  him  in  his  oSice.  Is  he 
above  us  in  the  divine  office  of  the  church? — then  let  us  beware 
how  we  touch  the  Lord's  anointed!  God  has  put  him  into  His 
own  place,  and  says  ^^he  that  heareth  you  heareth  me;  and  he 
that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me."  Even  corrupt  Pharisees  are  to 
be  honored  as  long  as  they  are  in  Moses'  seat;  and  Paul  will  not 
speak  disrespectfuUy  of  the  high  priest,  even  though  he  be  a 
^'whited  wall"  In  the  office  we  are  to  reverence  the  man;  and 
we  are  not  allowed  to  *^ speak  evil  of  dignities."  How  much  evil 
speaking  of  this  kind  there  is,  even  amonff  professed  Christians ! 

'^  Sp^  not  evil  one  of  another,  brethren."  This  speaks  to 
Christians.  Certainly  in  this  inner  and  holy  fellowship  there 
should  be  spoken  only  the' most  careful  and  courteous  words.  ^^He 
that  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother,  and  judgeth  his  brother,  speaketh 
evil  of  the  law,  and  ^udseth  the  law."  For  the  essence  of  the  law 
is  love;  to  speak  evil  of  a  brother  is  to  ignore  that  law.  As  the 
mouth  speaks  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  it  is  hard  to  re- 
concile evil  speaking  with  the  existence  of  grace  in  the  heart.  It 
implies  hatred  to  our  brother,  or  at  least  an  indifference  to  his 
weifure:  diis  is  the  direct  opposite  of  what  grace  produces. 
If  we  can  speak  evil  of  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen^  how  can 
we  love  his  God  and  our  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen.  The  Jew- 
ish Babbins  have  a  maxim :  ^^  No  one  can  speak  evil  of  his  brother 
without  denying  God."  They  also  regarded  the  sin  and  fall  of  the 
devil  as  the  result  and  punismnent  for  evil  speaking.  Satan  inti- 
mates that  God  had  f orUdden  the  tree  of  life  to  our  first  parents 
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ifarongh  envy,  ^*He  doth  know  that  ye  shall  be  like  God/'  there- 
fore he  does  not  wish  you  to  eat  of  it ! 

We  OQ^ht  not  to  overlook  the  meanness  of  the  sin  of  evil  speak- 
ing* It  IS  a  way  of  injuring  others  which  in  many  cases  leaves 
him  no  opportunity  of  correcting  the  false  impression.  It  is  well 
Galled,  in  one  of  its  manifestations,  ^'back-biting."  It  is  also  call- 
ed, in  another  of  its  forms,  '^  whisperings.'*  These  words  strikiBgly 
exhibit  its  mean  and  sneaking  character.  Hence  evit  speaking  m 
within  the  reach  of  any  capacity.  It  requires  no  talents,  no  lo- 
cation, no  polish,  no  refinement,  no  parts  of  any  kind;  these  are 
rather  in  its  wa^.  The  most  ignorant  and  degraded,  the  lowest 
and  meanest  spurit  that  crawls  on  the  earth,  licks  the  dust,  or  wal- 
lows in  eorruption — the  foulest  and  most  contemntible  moral  mag- 
got is  capable  of  it.  Tea,  is  only  the  better  fitted  for  the  wretched 
work.  Shall  one  raised  into  sympathy  with  the  heavenly  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  fall  into  such  a  fellowship  of  meanness  and  sm  7  ^  I 
will  take  heed  to  my  ways  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue:  I  wiH 
keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle,  while  the  wicked  is  before  me." 

The  foulest  whelp  of  sin.     The  man 
In  whom  this  spirit  entered  was  undone. .  / 

His  tongue  was  set  on  fire  of  hell,  his  heart 
Was  blaok  as  death,  his  legs  were  faint  with  haste 
To  propagate  the  lie  his  soul  had  framed ; 
His  pillow  was  the  peace  of  families 
Destroyed,  the  sigh  of  innocence  reproached. 
Broken  friendships,  and  the  strife  of  brotherhoods ; 
Yet  did  he  spare  his  sleep,  and  hear  the  clock 
Number  the  midnight  watches,  on  his  bed 
Devising  mischief  more ;  and  earlj  rose. 
And  made  most  hellish  meals  of  good  men's  names. 


EVENING    BELLS. 

Those  eyening  bells,  those  erening  bells, 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
Of  youth,  and  hope,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  first  I  heard  their  soothing  chime. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  passed  away. 
And  many  a  friend,  that  then  was  gi^, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwel&, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  't  will  be,  when  I  am  gonci 
That  tuneful  peai  will  still  ring  on. 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  crreniiig  bells. 
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THE  STRANGER. 


Some  years  ago  our  home  was  in  a  southern  State.  It  has  been 
a  long  while  since,  and  many  things  have  faded  from  my  memory. 
One  erent^  however,  has  found  a  lasting  lodgment  there;  although 
it  happened  when  I  was  very  young,  yet  even  now  it  is  often  re- 
callea  fresh  to  my  mind  amid  the  excitement  of  the  times  in  whidi 
we  Uve. 

Towurds  the  close  of  a  chill  November  day,  an  individual  sto»- 
ped  at  my  father's  house  and  petitioned  for  a  home  and  fare  for 
the  night.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  stranger,  sick,  and  dec^tute 
of  means  and  money.  The  needy  and  forlorn  looks  of  the  unfor- 
tunate stranger  won  sympathy  in  his  favor.  His  request  was 
readily  granted,  and  the  invalia-Iooking  guest  awakened  an  interest 
in  the  family  in  his  behalf.  My  mother  from  her  own  kind  hearty 
as  well  as  from  principle  of  Bible  duty,  regarded  the  stranger  as  the 
child  of  misfortune,  and  therefore  entitled  to  generous  kindness. 

Bible  commands  and  promises  concerning  the  treatment  of 
strangers  are  not  wanting.  ^Thou  shalt  not  vex  the  stranger." 
^^Te  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land/'  ^^ There  shall  be  one  law 
to  you  and  to  the  stranger."  There  is  a  stranger's  God  who  lookff 
with  no  indifferent  eye  upon  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  His 
creatures.  My  children  may  be  strangers ;  then  God  have  mercy 
on  them,  for  the  kindness  shown  to  others  in  similar  circumstances. 
Has  not  that  prayer  been  answered  more  than  once !  My  mother 
trusted  to  a  faithful  God. 

A  stranger  may  be  "one  of  the  least  of  those  little  ones"  in 
befriending  whom  we  may  be  doing  it  unto  Christ.  Our  relation 
to  our  fellows  makes  it  an  unquestionable  duty  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  suffering  humanity.  Man,  alas! 
often  hears  not  the  call  of  Hub  duty  and  looks  upon  scenes  of 
wretchedness  and  misery  with  selfish  indifference.  While  here  and 
there  individuals  may  be  found  who  like  a  generous  Howard,  have 
souls  alive  to  this  duty ;  the  great  mass  of  men  live  in  and  for 
themselves  only,  and  have  no  concern  for  any  thing  beyond  sordid 
interests. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  many  whose  lot  is  to  be  numbered  with 
the  unfortunate  part  of  our  race,  that  of  the  stranger  is  doubtless 
the  most  to  be  commisserated.  He  least  of  all  perhaps  receives 
the  attention  of  those  whose  hearts  do  sometimes  beat  in  sympathy 
when  moved  by  "melting  pity's  call."  That  the  stranger  is  an 
unfortunate  member  of  our  race  it  is  presumed  there  are  few,  in 
view  of  the  movements  in  our  day,  willing  to  deny.  Here,  in  these 
e?il  times,  to  be  a  stranger  is  to  be  unfortunate.    The  hardness  of 
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the  stranger's  lot  is  this:  he  cannot  help  the  Providence  that  has 
prevented  him  from  being  born  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  or  your 
own  family. 

With  this  apparent  digression,  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  simple 
Story  of  that  stranger's  woes  and  wrongs,  f  irst,  let  ns  introduce 
him  to  your  notice,  fie  was  of  a  meagre,  tall  and  commanding 
form,  and  for  one  of  his  age  right  straight  withal.  Thin  and  poorly 
clad,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  threadbare  black.  His  head  and  brow 
bespoke  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  mold.  The  undoubted 
marks  of  intelligeace  lit  up  his  face.  Tho  fire  of  his  large  black 
eyes  still  burned  with  much  of  its  original  lustre.  Eloquence, 
beaming  from  the  eye,  surpasses  all  other  forms  of  expression; 
and  thus  he  poured  unfeigned  gratitude  upon  his  generous  host, 
who  had  so  freely  granted  his  supplication.  His  hair,  once  black, 
was  now  mixed  with  "many  hoar  and  gray,"  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  it  had  felt  the  blanching  frosts  of  some  fifty  winters. 
A  deep  expression  of  melancholy  spread  over  his  countenance — in 
short,  his  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  careworn  man,  of  one 
who  had  poignantly  felt  the  chilling  pangs  of  disappointed  hopes, 
and  sbuf/ored  many  of  life's  keenest  woes. 

That  stranger  once  had  a  home  and  friends.  A  mother's  warm 
heart  once  did  beat  as  tenderly  for  her  "baby  boy"  as  my  mother's 
ever  beit  for  me,  or  yours  for  you.  Far  from  mother,  sister, 
friends  and  home  now,  he  became  Uie  hapless  stranger  that  you  see 
bim.  Notwithstanding  the  visible  marks  of  rough-handed  time 
and  ruthless  fate  upon  his  person,  there  were  yet  also  traces  of 
former  happiness  nd  better  days.  Something  still  remained  which 
plainly  told  the  >  •  ntive  observer  that  his  condition  was  not  always 
as  it  now  appean  .  Only  thoso  who  have  been  like  him  situated 
can  know*  what  it  is  to  be  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  what  it  is 
to  be  homeless,  fi-idleasen  and  alone.     God  pity  the  stranger's  lot! 

The  morning  of  bia  life  had  dawned  in  Italy,  where  all  things 
were  as  bright  to  him  as  the  rising  sun  on  a  clear  summer  day. 
There  first  he  breathed  the  pure  ait,  fragrant'  only  with  the  balmy 
odors  of  the  flowering  groves.  There  those  dark  eyes  first  drank 
in  heaven's  clear  light.  Early  joys  there  filled  his  soul  with  pris- 
tine emotions  never  to  ho  forgotten.  There,  too,  with  enrapturing 
delight^  peculiar  to  the  enthusiastic  soul  of  those  born  and  nurtured 
in  the  "sunny  south,"  he  beheld  the  surpassing  natural  beauties 
of  fruitful  plains,  the  vine-clad  hills,  and  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
seas  reflecting  from  their  smooth  bosoms  the  bright  and  dazzling 
floods  of  light,  as  the  king  of  day  sinks  to  rest  in  his  place  in  the 
west.  The  land  of  poets,  where  once  the  Muses  dwelt,  where 
every  hill  is  crowned  with  the  remembrance  of  mighty  deeds,  where 
once  proud  Rome  flourished  in  magnificent  glory — that  land  was 
his^  home.  He  could  once  call  it  his  own  native  land.  A  land 
which  to^those  of  other  climes  appears  so  lovely^  must  have  been 
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peculiarly  dear  to  him.  There  were  the  scenes  of  his  first,  his 
only,  his  fondest  love,  where  he  was  encircled  too  by  friends  and 
Inxorions  afflaence. 

Frovideiice  saw  fit  to  change  his  lot.  Regardless  of  his  happi- 
ness, he  was  torn  from  his  friends  and  the  embrace  of  those  he 
most  dearly  and  tenderly  loved.  He  was  cast  upon  our  own  free 
shores.  Misfortunes  never  come  alone.  Li  almost  every  walk 
and  at  almost  every  turn  the  needy  stranger  was  driven  and  re- 
pulsed from  the  door  of  the  selfish,  unfeeling  man  of  the  world — 
often  perhaps  through  sheer  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  of  his 
real  condition.  The  unsympathizing  fathoms  not  the  harrowed 
look  of  disappoinment,  of  sadness,  and  of  loneliness  which  the 
Btranser  ever  wears  in  his  face.  This  is  often  seen  even  when  the 
houseless  and  homeless  wanderer  does  not  depend  upon  the  cold 
charities  of  the  world  for  his  daily  bread.  How  often  has  not  a 
sympathizing  look  and  a  kind  soothing  word  of  a  new  found  friend, 
as  radiant  sunshine,  cleared  up  and  dispelled  the  clouds  from  the 
beshrouded  brow !  Or,  in  the  case  of  the  needy,  as  he  goes  away 
cold,  hungry  and  sick,  we  can  see  the  inwtkrd  feelings  of  his  heart 
portrayed  in  the  sad  expression  of  his  dejected  countenance;  while 
thoughts  of  home  and  absent  friends  stir  up  the  deep  yearning 
fountains  and  inmost  broodings  of  the  soul. 

Alas !  even  in  our  happy,  blessed  America,  on  Freedom's  soil, 
the  stranger  finds /^  there  is  no  place  like  home.''  Even  here, 
wandering  on,  an  outcast  from  society  and  its  privileges,  destitute 
of  many  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  the  stranger  is 
made  to  feel  too  keenly  the  bitter  pangs  that  gnaw  into  the  vitals 
of  the  sad  heart.  Who  in  this  selfish,  money-loving,  business- 
driving  world  has  the  time  or  disposition  to  stop  and  inquire  after 
the  hapless,  forlorn  and  persecuted  stranger?  Who  will  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  his  distress,  or  impart  a  word  of  consolation  to 
him^  as  he  buffets  with  the  storms  and  billows  on  life's  mad  tossed 
ocean? 

Having  suffered  many  of  the  ills  incident  to  a  stranger's  lot, 
through  many  wearisome  years,  he  resolved  once  more  to  see  his 
native  land,  and  in  his  happy  boyhood's  home  commune  with  friends. 
Then  when  life's  flickering  flame  would  cease  to  bum,  the  hand  of 
'some. kind  one  might  close  his  eyes  in  death  and  satisfy  stem 
nature's  last  sad  claim.  But  in  tins  too  he  was  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. The  fell  monster  in  the  form  of  a  wasting  disease  had 
already  fastened  on  his  vitals  and  markpd  for  his  own.  Death  met 
him  in  this  foreign  land.  He  never  left  our  house.  In  that  upper 
corner  room  he  went  to  bed,  grew  worse,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
died.  No  Joving  mother,  no  affectionate  sister,  no  sorrowing  friend 
was  there,  whose  tender  hand  would  wipe  the  death  sweat  from  his 
brow.     These  were  not  there  to  prepare  and  cheer  his  lone  soul  for 
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its  solitary  journey  throagh  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
deatL  All  alone  he  met  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  King  of  Terroim 

His  remains  were  decently  buried  near  the  banks  of  the  beautifid 
Antietim.  The  great  national  road,  near  which  is  his  grave,  has 
grown  less  fioisy  since  the  stranger  sleeps  there.  The  rolHag 
stream  still  murmurs  on  as  it  did  when  first  we  laid  the  weaarr 
stranger  down  to  rest  under  the  branches  of  a  ^^  weeping  wiUow* 
Two  rougl^  nameless  and  unlettered  stones  marked  me  spot  where 
his  body  is  buried.  His  requiem  is  still  chanted  by  we  spring 
zephyrs,  the  sumiiter  breezes,  the  autumnal  winds  and  the  wintry 
etorms,  as  moaningly  they  revel  among  the  branches  which  over- 
hang the  grave.  No  longer  now  does  he  feel  the  stranger's  coM 
rebm  There  he  will  continue  to  rest  alike  unmindful  of  the  busy^ 
heartless  world  passing  by  upon  the  road,  and  of  die  gently  glidii^ 
waters  of  the  stream  as  they  roll  onward  to  the  mighty  ocean. 

His  friends  are  doubtless,  if  alive,  uncertain  of  his  fate  to  this 
hour;  but  when  the  last  trump  shall  suinmons  the  cold,  dark  grave 
to  give  up  its  dead,  he  will  arise  and  come  forth.  Then  the 
stranger  and  others  will  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge  who 
will  say  to  the  righteous,  ^^  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in-— 
forasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  one  of  these,  ye  did  it 
unto  me." 

If  we  have*  gained  by  this  plea  for  the  stranger,  for  the  forlorn 
and  friendless  wanderer,  one  cup  of  cold  water,  one  crust  of  breads 
one  soothing  word  of  sympathy,  of  comfort  or  of  pity,  our  labor 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

"  That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  meroy  show  to  me." 


TO    A    REDBREAST. 

BY  LAirOHO&m. 

Little  bird  with  bosom  red, 
Welcome  to  my  humble  shed  I 
Courtly  domes  of  high  degree 
Have  no  room  for  thee  or  me ; 
Pride  and  pleasure's  fickle  thnmg 
Nothing  mind  an  idle  song. 
Daily  near  my  table  steal, 
While  I  pick  my  scanty  meaL 
Doubt  not,  little  though  there  be, 
But  m  cast  a  crumb  to  thee, 
Well  rewarded  if  I  spy 
Pleasure  in  thy  glancing  eye ; 
See  thee,  when  thou  'st  eat  thy  fill, 
Plume  thy  breast,  and  wipe  thy  biU. 
Gome,  my  feathered  friend,  again, 
WeU  thou  know'st  the  broken  pane. 
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BOTANICAL  REFLECTIONS. 


**  Ye  are  tiie  soriptnres  of  the  earth, 

Sweet  floweifi  fair  and  frail ; 
A  sermon  speakB  in  eyery  bud 

That  wooes  the  summer  gale." 

Yss,  flowers  are  the  bibles  of  Nature,  on  whose  bloBfaiiic  pt^g^ 
we  can  learn  lessons  of  divine  trnth.  They  are  the  hierogiypfaioi 
of  inspiration,  full  of  mysterions  meaning.  They  constitute  an 
evangelical  picture-galleiy,  where  Nature  ,exhi6its  her  native,  un« 
tntored  skill  in  the  art  of  spiritual  painting.  They  are  the  living 
untarnished  symbols  of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  our  holy  BeHgion. 

•  Chreat  God  gave  to  each 

A  language  of  its  owp ; 
And  bade  the  simple  blossom  teach 

Where'er  its  seeds  are  sown." 

We  have  a  feeling  for  flowers  akin  to  the  tenderness  which 

Earents  have  for  their  children.  We  can  pet  and  caress  them  for 
ours  with  singular  fondness,  and  have  even  caught  ourselves 
talking  to  them.  ^'Childish  illusion/' you  will  say.  Well,  per- 
haps it  is.  And  yet  a  harmless  illusion,  which  we  are  by  no  means 
willing  to  abandon.  We  have  often  more  patience  with  our  flowers 
than  with  our  friends.  We  can  bear  with  their  drooping,  lingering 
growth  for  months,  nurse  them  with  unabated  devotion  during  a 
crippled,  sickly  existence,  and  with  a  soft  hand  smooth  thoir  dying 
pillow.  He  who  could  neglect  or  destroy  a  plant  on  account  of  its 
declining  health,  or  heedlessly  tramp  upon  a  flower,  need  not  think 
hard  if  we  mistrust  hh  friendship.  Such  an  one  betrays  a  degree 
of  selfishness  which  would  make  him  a  very  doubtful  friend. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  the  science  of  Botany,  like  some 
of  its  kindred  sciences,  measurably  retarded  the  very  object  it 
professes  to  advance.  Hitherto  the  treatment  of  plants,  with  few 
^ceptions,  has  been  too  mechanical.  In  studying  the  conforma- 
tion of  flowers  and  their  practical  analysis,  our  text-books  and 
professors  in  botany,  give  undue  prominence  to  their  mere  mechan- 
ism. If  the  student  of  botany  is  able  to  analyze  a  flower,  which 
often  means  nothing  more  than  to  tear  it  into  shreds ;  if  his  mem- 
ory is  sufficiently  faithful  to  retain  the  names  and  numbers  of  the 
several  parts,  he  is  at  once  put  down  as  an  adept  in  botany.  This 
has  given  rise  to  a  race  of  literary  hypocrites,  having  the  form  of 
botany,  but  denying  the  power  thereof.  Endeavoring  to  awe  the 
world  into  respect  for  their  vast  learning,  by  a  long  array  of  tech- 
nical terms,  which,  like  the  long  prayers  of  the  Pharisees,  is 
Bunply  a  sham. 
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We  have  always  had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  teehnical  termi- 
nology in  the  study  of  botany.  Apart  from  the  inconvenience  and 
inutUity  of  applying  foreign  names  to  plants,  it  divests  them  of 
their  home-associations.  All  our  domestic  flowers  are  historical 
monuments.  Th^sy  are  like  the  costly  cathedrals  of  ancient  times. 
Each  has  a  distinct  history,  every  page  of  which  is  filled  with 
family  reminiscences.  They  are  like  suns  in  the  firmament  of 
home,  around  which  revolve  many  fragrant  memories.  They  shed 
a  joyous  radiance  over  the  history  of  youth,  and  are  often  pleasant 
helps  to  pious  meditation.  We  are  passionately  fond  of  tne  rose, 
ana  value  it  as  a  precious  floral  album,  in  which  are  the  automiphs 
and  kind  wishes  of  friends  whom  we  are  loath  to  forget.  It  con- 
tains the  history  of  a  fe^w  large  rose-bushes  around  the  old  home- 
stead, and  tells  some  very  pretty  stories  in  which  our  boyish  mirth 
acted  a  prominent  part.    Shakspeare  says — 

"  That  whioh  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  wonld  smeU  as  sweet." 

But  this  is  true  only  in  fragrance,  but  not  in  fact.  Perhaps  this 
was  all  he  meant  by  this  assertion,  as  he  made  it  with  the  view  of 
proving  a  particular  point. 

We  still  admire  and  feel  tenderly  attached  to  the  honeysuckley 
as  well  for  its  intrinsic  worth  as  its  historic  associations.  Like  the 
joy  we  experience  when  in  a  country  far  from  friends  and  their 
happy  society,  we  become  acquaintea  with  a  near  relative  of  ^ 
beloved  one  at  home,  so  is  the  acquaintance  with  every  new 
honeysuckle  we  meet.  We  recognize  in  each  one  a  near  relative 
to  the  old  friend  "which  spanned  the  old  gate-way  to  our  garden, 
underneath  whose  shady  bower  wo  oft  would  sit  us  down  to  Watdi 
the  busy  humming-bird  loitering  from  flower  to  flower.  It  tells  us 
of  the  hands  which  trimmed  and  trained  it;  hands  ever  busy  to 
relieve  the  suffering  and  comfort  the  distressed.  It  speaks  elo- 
quently of  the  kindness  of  a  pious  mother,  not  lost  but  gone  before. 
But  it  does  this  ii\  the  affectionate  simplicity  of  its  native  house- 
hold language,  and  not  in  the  unpronouncable,  heartless  idiom  of 
a  foreign  tongue.  Hence  we  deprecate  that  spirit  of  retrogressive 
innovation  which  would  rob  our  favorite  flowers  of  names  conse- 
crated by  the  happy  recollections  of  childhood.  Tax  the  ingenuity 
of  botanists  as  much  as  you  please  to  invent  classical  names,  our 
hearts  cling  with  tenacious  fondness  to  names  which  we  were 
taught  in  the  school  of  home,  and  we  will  call  them  by  no  othw. 
Why  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge? 

We  could  never  reconcile  the  prevailing  method  of  analyiing 
flowers  with  the  dictates  of  a  sound  taste.  There  is  something 
revoltingly  cruel  in  tearing  to  pieces  these  fairest  specimens  ot 
Nature's  handiwork  simply  to  gratify  our  curiosity.  We  regard  it 
as  a  species  of  botanical  rationalism,  which  cannot  believe  a  single 
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petals  QBlees  it  is  first  lacerated  by  the  criticism  of  Reason  and 
smell.  We  have  no  objection  to  a  post-mortem  examination,  if 
the  cause  of  botany  requires  it.  But  to  commence  the  operation 
on  a  living  flower,  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  glow  of  beauteous 
life,  is  a  murderous  business*  You  will  perhaps  say  that  we  assign 
to  flowers  a  sensibility  which  they  do  not  possess.  Although  they 
lack  the  properties  of  animal  life  and  sensation,  they  are  livina| 
organic  embodiments  of  ideas*  They  are  maternal  expressions  of 
the  beautiful.  And  to  lay  violent  hands  on  forms  of  living  beauty 
is  committing  sacrilege  and  murder  in  the  Temple  of  Nature. 

By  this  time  our  readers  doubtless  will  put  us  down  as  an  Old 
Fogy  in  botany,  far  behind  the  times.  Well,  be  it  so.  Our  mind 
is  conscientiously  unbotanical,  so  far  as  the  mechanism  of  flowers 
is  concerned.  If  lectures,  text*books,  and  fields  can  make  a  prac- 
tical botanist,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  one.  For 
we  have  passed  through  the  whole  ordeal  of  botanical  drilling* 
Climbing  mountings,  traversing  meadows,  penetrating  forests — 
these  were  excursions  in  which  we  gave  full  proof  of  our  floral 
prowess.  DuriAg  the  hottest  days  of  the  hottest  summers  we  ran, 
rough-and-tumble,  after  a  professor  noted  for  his  pedestrian  agility. 
We  gathered  as  large  a  proportion  of  plants  as  any  of  our  class- 
mates. But  here  our  dexterity  was  at  an  end.  To  pluck  the  petals 
and  sever  the  heart-strings  of  flowers  still  fresh  with  life,  required 
a  species  of  vandalism  which  we  never  could  acquire.  We  were 
therefore  deficient  in  analysing  plants  because  the  violent  rupture 
of  their  parts  grated  so  harshly  upon  our  nerves  as  to  confuse  our 
calculating  faculty,  so  that  usually  we  were  among  the  last  to  dis- 
cover the  classes,  genera  and  species  to  which  they  belonged.  On 
our  return  we  would  collect  specimens  which  we  were  requested  to 
analize  at  our  leisure.  But  think  you  that  we  would  calmly  and 
deliberately  pull  the  life  out  of  a  flower  simply  to  gratify  curiosity  7 
As  well  might  you  expect  us  to  pull  the  feathers  out  of  a  live  bird 
to  examine  their  pretty  colors,  or  to  make  an  incision  into  the 
larynx  of  a  live  canary,  to  get  at  the  secret  of  its  melodious  voice. 
Within  the  premises  of  our  room  at  least  flowers  were  protected 
from  the  cruel  vandalism  of  botanical  science.  There  we  would 
nurse,  water  and  pet  them,  while  they  retained  a  spark  of  life. 
Their  demise  would  always  be  attended  with  becoming  solemnity. 
And  no  one  could  venture  with  safety  to  lay  rude  hands  upon  them. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  accuse  113  of  disobedience  to  a  superior. 
We  are  protestants  in  botany  as  well  as  in  theology.  In  either 
case  it  is  right  to  refuse  the  commission  of  a  wrong  act.  In  the 
competency  of  our  professor  we  all  had  the  utmost  confidence.  He 
was  a  man  born  and  eminently  fitted  for  his  station.  For  it  is 
with  the  botanist  like  with  the  ^ oet,  he  is  bom  and  not  madej  as 
our  own  history  doth  most  clearly  prove.  He  was  an  enthusiast 
in  his  profession.    None  of  your  mechanical  book-worms,  who 
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iMTer  yentare  away  from  the  pages  of  the  text-book.  He  was  a 
oottiplete  walking  herbarium  fast  and  daring,  that  would  bid  de- 
fiance to  streams  and  mountains.  He  would  prop  himself  up  in 
8ome  fence-comer  or  recline  beneath  some  welcome,  long-wished- 
for  shade-tree,  and  extemporise  for  hours  on  the  nature  and  history 
of  plants,  interspersing  his  remarks  with  occasional  passages  from 
Goethe  or  Schiller.  Thus  he  brought  from  the  treasury  of  his 
capacious  memory  things  new  and  old.  What  piles  of  plants  he 
had  collected!  A  perfect  hay-stack'  of  specimens,  gathered  and 
secured  by  his  untiring  diligence. 

The  good  man  still  teems  with  the  vigor  of  botanical  lore.  Lone 
may  he  live  to  bloom  in  the  realm  of  botany  and  letters.  Should 
his  eye  meet  these  pa^es,  he  will  please  accept  this  faint  allusion 
to  his  worth,  as  an  humble  tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who 
fbndly  cherishes  his  memory  and  dearly  values  the  benefits  of  his 
instructions.  May  he  pardon  the  botanical  indocility  of  his  devoted 
pupil  and  this  indelicate  assault  upon  the  old  and'  long-established 
customs  of  his  favorite  science. 

Would  he  learn  our  progress  in  this  branch  of  natural  science? 
We  have  not  analyzed  a  lower  since  we  passed  out  of  his  hands. 
Yet  we  have  examined  and  praised  many  a  one,  and  promoted 
tiieur  cultivation.  We  consider  their  cause  so  sacred  as  to  plead 
it  from  the  sacred  desk.  Our  interest  in  flowers,  however,  is  mainly 
spiritual,  which  to  our  view  is  more  creditable  than  a  mere  mental 
interest.  We  gave  them  a  place  in  our  heart  while  others  convert 
tiieir  brains  into  a  floral  memorandum.  It  is  well  to  do  both.  But 
if  any  is  to  have  preference,  we  would  most  decidedly  choose  the 
former.  We  abhor  abstractions  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 
Whether  in  theology,  politics  or  botany,  they  are  both  unnatural 
and  unreal.  We  view  every  fiower  as  a  concreate  reality,  a  living 
tint,  whose  symmetry,  structure  and  tinted  beauty  will  not  admit 
of  a  reduction  to  vulgar  fractions.  Therefore  we  examine  flowers 
by  synthesis  and  not  by  analysis; 


ETERNITY. 

Thou  rollest  on,  oh  t  deep  umneasared  sea. 

Thy  length  and  depth  a  m jsteiy  profound ; 
Days,  weeks,  years,  oentnrles — ^in  immensity 

Pass  on,  nor  leave  a  footstep,  nor  a  sound. 
Thoa  lightest  np  thy  smooth,  nnwrinkled  brow, 

Beyond  the  limit  of  our  utmost  thought ; 
A  shoreless  spaoe,  where  ages  mutely  bow 

Like  bubbles  on  thy  bosom,  and  are  not. 
We  hear  a  tramp  of  feet,  we  see  a  throng 

Of  generations  flashing  through  the  gloom ; 
They  fade  and  others  rise,  and  far  along 

Thy  caverns  yawn,  and  Nature  finds  her  tomb 
In  the— but  tho  u,  nor  young,  nor  old,  art  evermore 
One  all-perrading  Bpace--Ki  sea  without  a  shore. 
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THE  TREES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  X.— THE  OLIVE  TREK. 

BT  TBI  IHTOB. 


Thb  Olive  is  a  most  interesting  tree,  and  is  very  freqnamtly  r^ 
fearred  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptnrea.  It  flourishes  in  the  East,  and 
espeeiallj  in  Syria,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  peouliarly  adapt- 
ed to  its  growth.  Naturalists  mention  eighteen  kinds  of  dives,  but 
there  are  onlv  two  kinds  mentioned  by  the  saored  writers :  the  onl- 
tivated  and  the  wild  olive.  Bom.  11, 17,  24.  The  most  prominent 
diflerence  between  these  two  is,  that  the  wild  olive  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  onltivated,  and  its  froit,  when  it  bears  any,  is  far 
inferior. 

The  cultivated,  fruit-bearing  olive,  is  thus  described :  ^^  It  is  of 
a  moderate  height,  and  thrives  best  in  a  sunny  and  warm  soil.  Its 
tnmk  is  knotty,  its  bark  is  smooth,  and  of  an  ash  color.  Its  wood 
is  solid,  and  yellowish.  Its  leaves  are  oblong,  and  almost  like  those 
of  the  willow,  of  a  dark  green  color  on  the  upper  side,  and  whitish 
below.  In  the  month  of  June  it  puts  forth  white  flowers,  growing 
in  bunches,  each  of  one  piece,  and  widening  at  the  top,  and  divid- 
ing into  four  parts.  After  this  flower,  succeeds  the  firuit,  which  is 
oluong  and  plump,  somewhat  like  a  plumb  in  shape.  It  is  first 
^een,  then  pale;  and  when  quite  ripe,  it  becomes  black.  Within 
it  is  enclosed  a  hard  stone,  filled  with  oblong  seeds." 

The  olive  is  rrferred  to  in  scripture  as  a  beautiful  tree.  God 
(»ys  of  Israel,  when  he  shall  be  restored  from  his  despoiled  condi- 
tion, ^^his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive  tree.''  In  the  parable  of 
Jotham  this  tree  receives  the  first  honor :  ^^  The  trees  went  forth 
on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the  olive 
tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them.  Should 
I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they  honor  God  and  man,  and 
go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees.*'  Well  and  modestly  said.  It 
will  be  a  happy  time  when  all  men  leari^  to  know  their  places  so 
well,  and  are  more  anxious  to  fill  well  the  sphere  they  occupy  than 
look  ambitiously  higher. 

The  branches  of  olives  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  the 
symbol  of  mercy,  reconciliation  and  peace.  The  presentation  of  a 
^rig  of  olive  was  the  same  as  to  say,  Let  there  be  no  strife  be- 
tween us.  Thus  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  began  to  abate  God 
gave  the  dove  an  olive  leaf  to  bear  back  to  the  ark,  to  show  Noah 
that  His  wrath  was  overpast 

The  preservation  of  the  olives  was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
special  favor  of  God.  So  shall  it  be  a  blessing  of  God  in  a  pious 
family;  ^'the  children  shall  be  like  olive  plants  round  the  table  "-^ 
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they  shall  flourish  in  peace  and  plenty.  On  the  other  hand  the 
destruction  of  the  olive  was  a  strong  mark  of  God's  displeasure : 
^^  Thou  shalt  haye  olive  trees  throughout  all  thj  coasts,  but  thou 
shalt  not  anoint  thyself  with  oil;  for  thine  olive  shall  cast  his 
tmitr    Deut.  28,  40.    See  also  Habak.  3, 17. 

The  olive  was  especially  valued  on  account  of  the  oil  which  it 
yielded,  which  was  a  great  luxury,  and  could  be  put  to  various 
uses.  A  full-sized  tree,  when  it  bears  vigorously,  produces  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  oil.  In  gathering  the  olives,  the  Jews  were  bound 
to  remember  a  very  touching  commandment  in  regard  to  the  poor. 
^^  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the 
boughs  a^ain:  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and 
for  the  widow."  I>eut.  24,  20.  Hear  that,  ye  who  not  only  stint, 
but  even  spurn  the  poor !  Your  spirit  is  not  even  as  good  as  Juda- 
ism, to  say  nothing  of  Christianity.  Moses  will  condemn  you ;  how 
then  will  you  answer  Christ ! 

The  manner  of  making  the  olive  oil,  and  the  uses  made  of  it,  are 
thus  described :  ^'  The  olives,  from  which  oil  is  to  be  expressed, 
must  be  gathered  by  the  hands,  or  softly  shaken  from  the  trees  be- 
fore they  are  fully  ripe.  The  best  oil  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
fruit  with  very  light  pressure.  This  is  sometimes  called  in  Scrip- 
ture green  oily  not  because  of  its  color,  for  it  is  pellucid,  but  be- 
cause it  is  from  unripe  fruit.  It  is  translated  in  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  jpura 
olive-oil  beateriy  and  was  used  for  the  golden  candlestick.  For  the 
extraction  of  this  first  oil,  panniers  or  baskets  are  used,  which  are 
gently  shaken.  The  second  and  third  pressing  produces  inferior 
oil.  The  best  is  obtained  from  unripe  fruit ;  the  worst,  from  that 
which  is  more  than  ripe.  The  oil  of  Egypt  is  worth  little,  because 
the  olives  are  too  f£^.  Hence  the  Hebrews  sent  gifts  of  oil  to  the 
Egyptian  kings.  Hos.  xii,  1.  The  inferior  quality  is  used  in  mak- 
ing soap.  But  the  Hebrews  used  oil  not  merely  in  lamps,  and  with 
salads,  but  in  every  domestic  employment  in  which  butter  is  ser- 
viceable, and  in  the  meat-offerings  of  the  temple.  It  is  observed 
by  travelers,  that  the  natives  of  oil  countries  manifest  more  attach- 
ment to  this  than  to  any  other  article  of  food,  and  find  nothing 
adequately  to  supply  its  place. 

^^A  press  was  also  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  consisting  of 
two  reservoirs,  usually  eight  feet  square  and  four  feet  deep,  situ- 
ated one  above  the  other.  The  berries,  being  in  the  upper  one, 
were  trodden  out  wijth  the  feet." 

The  Mount  of  Olives  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of  fine 
olive  trees  which  have  in  all  ages  flourished  upon  its  sacred  heights, 
as  well  as  in  the  ^'sad  Gethsemane"  at  its  foot.  The  garden,  or 
rather  the  plot  where  it  once  was,  has  still  its  sacred  olives. 

'^  There  are  still,"  says  Robinson,  ^^  within  this  enclosure,  eight 
very  old  olive  trees,  with  stones  thrown  around  their  trunks." 
What  associations  cluster  around  this  rural  spot.     ^^  Giving  myself 
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up/'  says  Robinson,  "to  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  sat  down 
here  for  a  time  alone  beneath  one  of  these  aged  trees.  All  waa 
silent  and  solitary  around ;  only  a  herd  of  goats  were  feeding  not 
far  ofiF,  and  a  few  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. High  above  towered  the  dead  walls  of  the  city,  through 
which  penetrated  no  sound  of  human  life.  It  was  almost  like  the 
stillness  and  loneliness  of  the  desert.  Here,  or  at  least  not  far 
off,  the  Saviour  endured  that  "agony  and  bloody  sweat,"  which 
was  connected  with  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  and  here  in  deep 
submission  he  prayed :  "  0  my  father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass 
away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done ! ' 

*Ti8  midnight — and  on  Olive's  brow, 
The  Btar  is  dimmed  that  latelj  sl^one ; 

Tis  midnight — ^in  the  gjuden  now, 
The  suffering  Sayiour  prays  alone. 

'Tie  midnight — and  from  all  removed, 
Immannel  wrestles  lone  with  fears ; 

£'en  the  disciple  that  he  loved 
needs  not  his  Master's  grief  and  tears. 

'Ti9  midnight — and  for  other's  guilt 

The  man  of  sorrows  weei>8  in  blood ; 
Tet  ho  that  hath  in  anguish  knelt. 

Is  not  forsaken  by  his  Qod. 

'Tis  midnight — and  from  other  plains. 

Is  borne  the  song  that  angels  know ; 
Unheard  by  mortads  are  the  strains 

That  sweetly  soothe  the  Saviour's  wo. 


BLEST  IN  CHRIST. 

Nor  eye  hath  seen  so  fair  a  sight, 

Nor  ear  hath  heard  so  sweet  a  sound, 
Nor  heart  enjoyed  such  pure  delight. 

As  in  my  Saviour  I  have  found. 

On  Him  my  brightest  hopes  repose. 

And  sweetly  in  His  love  I  rest ; 
While  He  is  near  I  foar  no  foes. 

But  in  Him  feel  supremely  blest. 

'Tis  Jesus — ^who,  in  life,  shall  be 

My  hope,  my  joy,  when  sins  prevail : 
'Tis  Jesus  who  shall  comfort  me, 

When  every  other  hope  shall  fail  I  x.  t.  s. 


CHRISTIAN  FORGIVENESS. 

"  I  will  be  even  with  my  bitterest  foe," 
Revenge  exclaims,  and  then  returns  the  blow. 
"  I'll  be  superior" — should  the  Christian  say. 
And  kind  forgiveness  readily  display. 
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ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  who  possess  wealth  which  has  been 
ohtained  at  the  neglect  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Those  would 
give  half  their  fortunes  if  thej  could  be  set  back  and  have  the  lei- 
sure for  mental  culture  which  joung  men  are  throwing  away.  Let 
this  be  no  longer.  Commence  now  to  devote  an  iiour  or  two  eadk 
evening  to  study.  It  may  be  difficult  at  first,  but  it  will  be  easier 
as  you  proceed,  and  at  length  will  become  the  most  delightful  of 
all  your  enjoyments.  The  mind  makes  the  man.  Do  not  suffer 
yours  to  be  dwarfed  by  too  much  enjoyment  either  in  business  or 
pleasure.  Whatever  you  do  for  the  cultivation  of  your  intellect 
will  be  permanent.  Every  hour  expended  in  this  manner  will  re- 
turn you  five  hours  of  the  most  elevated  enjoyment  in  after  years. 

Nor  is  this  all.  As  you  become  intelligent,  your  opportunities 
for  usefulness  will  increase,  and  you  can  be  the  benefactor  of  your 
race.  With  an  increase  of  usefulness  comes  an  increase  of  emolu- 
ment. The  better  able  you  are  to  help  others,  the  better  qualified 
will  you  be  to  help  yourselves.  Do  not  then  trifle  away  the  bsst 
years  of  your  existence  in  low  and  frivolous  pleasures,  which  will 
only  degrade  you,  and  impair  both  your  usefulness  and  success  in 
after  life. 


FareweU,  Mother,  thon  hast  left  us 
For  a  bright  and  heavenly  sphere, 
Providence  has  thus  bereft  lis 
Of  a  friend  and  mother  dear. 


FAREWELL,  MOTHER. 

Farewell,  Mother — gently  sleeping 
With  a  smile  upon  thy  brow. 
Which  does  seem  to  chide  our  weeping, 
For  thee  who  art  happy  now. 


Farewell,  Mother,  thou  art  happy 
While  in  our  bosoms  grief  doth  swell. 
Mourning  here  thy  long,  long  absence — 
Farewell,  Mother,  fare-Uiee-well. 

Farewell,  Mother,  we  in  sadness 
Bound  thy  lifeless  body  stand. 
While  thy  spirit  waits  in  gladness, 
In  the  bright  and  heavenly  land. 

Farewell,  Mother,  gone  for  ever, 
Never  more  on  earth  to  dwell. 
And  thy  plea3ing  voice  shall  never 
More  salute  us — ^fare-thee-well. 


Farewell,  Mother,  thou  must  molder 
Underneath  the  cold,  cold  ground, 
Never  more  shall  we  behold  thee, 
Till  the  laflt  loud  trump  shall  sound. 

Farewell,  Mother,  thy  calm  features 
Plainly  tell  us  all  is  well, 
Yet  it  pains  our  hearts  to  leave  thee, 
And  to  say  the  last  farewell. 

Farewell,  Mother,  may  we  meet  thee 
Where  the  heavenly  chorus  sweU —  ^ 
Midst  the  happy  we  will  greet  thee, 
Never  more  to  say  farewell. 


GOOD  TEMPER. 

Siif  CE  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs ; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  pleate ; 
0,  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkhidness  is  a  great  offence  1 
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UNITSD  8TATB8. 
7bm  most  Peering  fact  we  have  to 
neord  as  tlie  development  of  the  past 
atim^  is  the  prospect,  now  reduced  to 
sn  admitted  oertaintj,  of  one  of  the 
udst  abmidaiit  grain  and  fhiit  harvests 
Vttb  whkh.  we  have  been  blessed  for 
jean.  From  all  sections  of  the  country 
tfas  aeconnts  were  favorable  during  the 
•lOifer  part  of  the  season,  and  now  the 
whetX  crop  Is  so  Car  advanced  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  serious  injury, 
vn^sfls  firom  the  depredations  of  the 
wMvil,  which  has  not  yet  made  its 
sppearanoe,  at  least  in  this  section. 
Bwing  a  trip  through  parts  of  Lancaster, 
Chester  and  Montgomery  counties  near 
the  dose  of  the  month,  we  everywhere 
beheld  evidences  of  the  most  ample 
rewards  of  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man. The  quantity  of  wheat  out  is 
very  large  and  well  headed.  In  some 
places  the  heavy  rains  which  occurred 
about  the  24th  ult.  beat  much  of  it 
down,  where  the  straw  was  too  heavy, 
bot  the  process  of  heading  and  filling 
were  too  Car  advanced  to  result  disas- 
trously. The  only  loss  which  would 
be  likely  to  result  to  the  farmer  might 
be  in  the  increased  labor  of  cutting  and 
gathering.  The  Peach  crop  will  be  un- 
usually fine,  the  trees  everywhere  being 
literally  burdened  with  this  lasoioos 
fruit.  The  apples  and  other  fruits  will 
be  abundant.  The  crops  of  com  do  not 
leok  to  be  as  forward  as  might  seem 
desirable,  owing  to  the  extreme  back- 
wardness of  the  season,  though  if  the 
late  rains  are  followed  by  a  few  weeks 
of  settled,  warm  and  "  growing  weath- 
er," the  average  yield  will  compare 
fiavorably  with  other  years.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  potato  crops, 
though  we  hear  some  of  the  farmers 
expressing  their  fears  that  "  we  are 
having  too  much  rain,"  and  that  "  the 
potato  crop  will  be  ruined  t" 

We  have  often  been  struck  with  the 
disposition  of  farmers  to  complain  or 
murmur  when  there  is  no  cause  for  it. 
No  matter  how  high  the  prices  they  re- 
eeire  for  their  produce,  you  seldom  hear 
a  fanner  who  is  willing  to  admit  that  he 
is  "  TWftVfag  anything."    Such  a  dispo- 


sition is  to  be  much  regretted  ^and 
seriously  deprecated.  The  farmer  la 
the  true  nobleman  of  nature  and  the 
most  independent  of  any  class  of  so- 
ciety. He  has  all  within  himself  upon 
which  the  existence  and  necessaries  of 
life,  with  the  substantial  comforts  of 
Home,  really  depend.  The  blessing  of 
Providence  rests  upon  him  in  a  pecidiar 
manner,  and  he  should  be  the  last  6t 
men  to  murmur  at  His  dispensations. 
Our  land  has  never  yet  been  cursed 
with  a  famine,  and  however  much  the 
X>oorer  classes  In  the  large  cities  may 
have  suffered,  the  farmer  in  this  coun- 
try has  really  never  experienced  the 
trial  of  Want.  Besides,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  calls  upon  his  benevolenoe 
are  much  less  frequent  and  heavy  than 
upon  the  citizens  who  are  ciUled  upon 
almost  every  year  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress of  their  suflfering  poor.  During 
the  past  year,  esi>ecially,  the  farmer 
has  been  peculiarly  favored.  While 
he  has  received  the  highest,  and.  In 
some  instances,  the  most  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  produce  of  his  farm,  the 
wages  of  such  labor  as  he  is  obliged  to 
employ  have  not  been  Increased  in  an 
adequate  proportion.  Then,  ye  noble- 
men of  nature,  who,  under  Providence, 
cause  the  desert  places  to  blossom  and 
the  wilderness  to  bring  forth  fruit  to 
make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  be  grate- 
ful and  murmur  not,  lest  God  be  anger- 
ed and  smite  the  land  of  your  hope. 

The  great  event  of  the  political  world 
during  the  past  mouth  has  beeli  the 
asflpmbling,  deliberations,  and,  finally, 
the  partial  dissolution  of  the  National 
American  or  Know  Nothing  Convention 
at  Philadelphia.  Like  the  old  political 
parties  this  new  one,  which  had  swept 
the  entire  north  as  with  a  whirlwind  of 
unprecedented  triumph  was  doomed  to 
split  at  last  upon  the  rock  of  Slavery. 
A  resolution  being  adopted,  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  59,  afibming  'Uhe  existing 
laws  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  as  a 
final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  that 
question  in  spirit  and  in  substance," 
the  delegates  from  the  northern  States 
withdrew  and  unanimously  agreed 
I  upon  an  appeal  to  the  People  in  which 
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they  denooncd  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
flouri  Compromise  \>y  the  passage  of  the 
Eansas-Nebraska  act  and  declare  that 
they  "  win  use  all  constitational  means 
to  maintain  the  positive  guarantee  of 
that  compact  TLntU  the  object  for  which 
it  was  enacted  has  been  consummated 
by  the  admission  of  Kanfias  and  Ne- 
braakft  as  free  States.''  The  newspapers 
both  north  and  south  are  advocating 
the  formation  of  parties  on  this  issue, 
and  from  present  indications  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1656  will  be  a  very 
exciting  and  ambiguous  contest. 

The  friends  and  opponents  of  the 
Maine  liquor  law  have  been  severely 
exercised  of  late  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  liquor  riot  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land. Neal  Dow  was  bitterly  denounced 
by  the  liquor  press  as  a  aturderer  and 
his  "  illegal  acts'*  held  up  to  the  public 
as  the  cause  of  the  riot.  The  official 
investigations  and  reports  have  trium- 
phantly acquitted  Mayor  Dow  and- 
thrown  the  responsibility  of  the  riot, 
with  all  its  consequences,  upon  the 
enemies  of  the  law,  who  conspired  to 
destroy  city  property  under  the  power 
of  mob  law.  The  authorities  were  jus- 
tified in  every  step  they  took,  and  had 
the  Kayor  hesitated  to  use  the  authority 
plaoed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  mob  been 
allowed  to  destroy  the  City  Hall,  with 
its  contents,  he  would  have  been  de- 
nounced as  a  cowardly  and  inefficient 
executive  by  every  opposing  press  in 
the  country,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Maine  Law  represented  as  an  impossi- 
bility. They  are  now  pretty  weU  sat- 
isfied that  4)rohibitory  liquor  laws  can 
andwiUbe  enforced  as  well  as  other 
laws,  and  we  trust  the  lesson  which 
Hon.  Neal  Dow  has  taught  his  enenues 
wiU  not  be  without  its  good  efiect  on 
ill  interested. 

The  unconstitutionality  of  the  ne^ 
liquor  law  has  been  argued  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts,  before 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  on  the  appeal  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  sentenced  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  soiling  liquor, 
and  was  committed  to  jail,  not  being 
able  to  give  bonds.  The  Attorney 
Qeneral  and  District  Attorney  appeared 
for  the  Commonwealth,  and  after  an 
argument  of  several  hours,  the  Court 
postponed  a  decision.  Judge  fihaw 
afterward  decided  that  the  thirty-se- 
cond Beotlon  of  the  liquor  law,  giving 
the  right  to  appeal,  is  repugnant,  in- 
consistent, unconiititutional  and  void ; 
that  it  has  no  force  to  repeal  statutes 


inconsistent  with  its  provisions,  and 
that  it  therefore  loaves  the  revised  sta- 
tutes in  full  force,  so  that  a  committal 
in  accordance  with  the  old  statute  is 
valid,  although  the  commitment  would 
be  wholly  unsupported  by  the  new  law. 
The  committal  was  therefore  sustained. 
This  may  be  considered  a  very  impor- 
tant decision  in  sustaining  the  enforoe- 
ment  of  the  laws  against  the  traffic.' 

The  friends  of  Horace  Greeley  were 
shocked  with  the  intelligenoe,  brought 
by  the  last  European  arrival,  that  this 
oelebrated  editor  and  philosopher  had 
been  imprisoned  in  Fruice,  where  he  is 
attending  the  French  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition. The  natural  supposition  was 
that  the  event  had  a  political  eharaoter 
and  that  the  Imperial  Government  had 
been  paying  him  off  for  some  excessive 
frankness  of  a  democratic  nature  of 
which  he  or  his  paper  had  been  guilty. 
Such  however  was  not  the  ease.  1^ 
Imperial  Majesty  limits  his  repressive 
measures  toward  The  Tribune  to  the 
frequent  suppression  of  oopies  sent  to 
subscribers  in  France,  and  has  not  yet 
laid  his  heavy  hand  on  the  person  of 
any  member  of  that  establishment  in 
his  dominions.  The  history  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  adventure  is  narrated  by  him- 
self in  a  very  happy  mannef ,  occupying 
four  columns  of  Ms  paper.  The  arrest 
was  made  at  the  suit  of  Leohesne  the 
sculptor,  who  had  a  claim  against  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  New  York  for  a  statue 
— which  still  lies  safe  and  sound  in  one 
the  courts  of  the  Palace — and  who 
thought  to  hold  Mr.  Ghreeley  pecuniarily 
responsible  aa  a  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Tho  Court  however  refused  to 
adopt  Mr.  Lechesne's  view  of  the  mat- 
ter and  discharged  the  defendant.  Mr. 
Greeley  spent  two  days  in  "Clichy," 
resolutely  refusing  to  pay  the  unrear 
sonable  demand,  and  he  gives  a  very 
graphic  account  of  prison  Ufe  and  a 
chapter  of  good  philosophy  on  getting 
into  debt  and  prison.  It  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  Horace  got  into 
"  Cliohy,"  otherwise  his  readers  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  spicy  letter  he  ever  wrote 
from  Europe. 

Morals  in  Califomia  seem  to  be  im- 
proving under  the  restricting  influence 
of  wholesome  legislation.  The  anti- 
gambling  law  has  gone  into  operation 
and  its  provisions  are  reporteii  to  be 
very  generally  complied  with,  causing 
considerable  satisfaction  among  the 
people.     The  El  Dorado  House,  the 
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prineipal  and  mott  fMhionable  gam- 
bling house  in  San  Francisco,  has  closed 
its  doors  and  pnt  up  a  bill  ''  to  let.'* 
The  Sabbath  is  mnoh  better  observed 
than  formerly,  and  the  subject  of  pro- 
hibiting the  traffic  in  intoxicating  li- 
quors is  steady  and  rapidly  gaining 
ground. 

The  liquor  dealers  in  this  State  are 
I^oying  the  new  law  to  restrain  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  a  much 
better  one  than  its  friends  claimed  for 
it— at  least  we  hare  a  right  to  infer  so 
by  their  conduct.  Attempts  were  made 
during  the  past  month  to  get  up  "  glo- 
rious demonstrations"  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  this  "odious  jug  law"  at 
BMding  and  Lancaster,  but  they  both 
turned  out  to  be  glorious  failures,  pleas- 
ing nobody  but  the  temperance  men, 
who  would  like  to  see  such  Rum  de- 
monstrations held  eveiy  week.  The 
Beading  Journal  says  a  few  such  would 
cause  even  Old  Berks  to  give  her  8,000 
majority  on  fhe  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  are  confident  that  the  law 
oannot  be  repealed  except  to  give  place 
to  entire  Prohibition. 


NEiaHBORING  STATES. 

Mexico  seems  doomed  id  suffer  a 
•ontinual  succession  of  internal  dissen- 
sions and  bloody  revolution.  From  the 
Intelligence  received  under  date  of  the 
2nd  ult.,  we  learn  that  Santa  Anna  was 
again  driving  the  revolutionists  before 
bJTn.  He  had  captured  the  town  of 
Zamora  and  taken  two  thousand  pris- 
oners. He  then  left  for  Aris,  where 
Qeneral  Comonfort  was  stationed  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men.  Numerous 
small  bands  of  the  revolutionists  had 
been  dispersed  by  the  government  troops 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  BrU- 
liant  fetes  had  been  held  in  honor  of 
6anta  Anna's  re-election  to  the  Dicta- 
torship, at  one  of  which  a  manifesto 
from  hJTn  was  read,  the  tone  of  which 
indicates  that  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, under  Alvarez  gives  the  wily 
Dictator  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  un- 
easiness. The  Yucatan  slave  trade  is 
extensively  carried  on  under  the  guise 
of  colonization  schemes,  and  land  be- 
longing to  American  residents  at  La- 
gnira  had  been  seised  for  government 
purposes,  for  which  the  chances  for 
compensation  were  very  doubtful. 

Accounts  from  the  Rio  Qrande  state 
that  the  whole  of  Northern  Mexico  is 
in  a  ferment  of  revolution,  in  conse- 
qiience  of  the  arriral  of  an  emissary  of 


Santa  Anna  at  Monterey,  with  orders 
to  arrest  and  put  to  death  several  of 
the  leading  citiiens.  The  Oovemor 
was  forced  to  surrender,  but  the  lives 
of  the  victims  were  spared.  The  insur- 
gents made  a  demonstration  upon  the 
town,  and  the  Governor  fled.  The  revo^ 
lutionists  in  San  Luis  Potosi  had  issued 
a  pronunciamento,  and  troops  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  Matamoras  to  quell  the 
insurrection.  Chihuahua  is  reported 
as  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution. 

Later  accounts  state  that  the  revo- 
lutionists have  captured  Monterey,  and 
that  about  seventy  officers  and  tw^ity- 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  with  other  muni- 
tions of  war,  were  captured.  Caravajal 
had  again  recovered  himself  and  en- 
countered the  government  troops.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  insurgents  had 
taken  possession  of  Guanajuato  and  that 
Victoria  and  SaltiUo  had  joined  the 
revolutionists.  Conflicting  and  unreli- 
able as  these  reports  undoubtedly  are, 
it  is  certain  that  with  the  revolution- 
ists in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and 
Caravajal  fighting  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, Santa  Anna  has  about  as  much 
to  contend  with  as  he  can  well  manage. 

From  South  America  late  intelligence 
represents  the  various  republics  in  that 
region  to  be  in  a  state  of  peace,  although 
the  people  of  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  are 
much  afiected  with  fears  of  invasions 
by  Flores  and  Santa  Cruz,  who  are  har- 
bored and  allowed  to  prepare  hostile 
expeditions  in  Peru.  It  is  also  stated 
— not  on  the  best  of  authority,  howev- 
er— that  the  abolition  of  slavery  had 
fallen  so  severely  on  the  cultivators  of 
land  in  Venezuela  that  a  scheme  of  law 
had  been  introduced  in  congress  to  di- 
minish the  rates  of  taxes  now  imposed 
upon  agricultural  produce;  but  it. is 
more  probable  this  proposition  to  lower 
the  taxes  on  industrial  pursuits  arises 
from  a  liberal  desire  to  encourage  the 
native  industry  of  the  country. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 
A  disinterested  spectator  watching 
the  pending  struggle  before  Sebastopol 
between  the  Russians  and  Allied  ar- 
mies, would  scarcely,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  New-York  Times,  know  which  to 
admire  most — ^the  besiegers,  for  their 
persevering  and  impetuous  valor,  or 
the  besieged,  for  their  stubborn  and 
heroic  resistance  to  one  of  the  most 
potent  combinations  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  arrayed  against  a  single 
nation.      Again   the   news  from  tiie 
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tiiaatre  of  war  is  of  an  exciting  ohar^ 
acter;  more  espeoiallj  when  it  is  con- 
trasted with  the  wearying  sameness  of 
the  dispatches  leoeiyed  during  the 
Winter  months.  It  seems  that  the 
Allies  haTS  at  length  found  the  right 
man  to  flU  the  ri^t  place ;  for  though 
General  PeliBsier  may  be  steeped  to  the 
^jelids  in  moral  tnrpitnde,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  within  a  few  weeks,  pror- 
•d  himself  to  be  an  energetic  soldier 
and  an  able  commander. 

'Hie  mails  brought  by  the  St.  Lonls 
informed  ns  that,  through  the  aoti^e 
<^Mrstions  of  the  Eertoh  expedition,  no 
less  than  lour  war  steamers  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  yesselB,  employed  in 
conreying  supplies  to  the  Russian  atmy 
in  the  Grimiea,  have  been  destroyed. 
By  the  Asia,  we  learn  further  that  the 
bombardment  of  Sebastopol  was  recom- 
menced on  the  6th  of  June,  and  that 
alter  a  fierce  cannonade  of  three  days^ 
duration,  the  French  attacked  and  car- 
ried by  assault  the  *^Biamelon"  and  the 
"White  Tower."  Though  the  allied 
forces— now  undoubtedly  in  splendid 
fighting  condition — have  given  proof 
that  they  will  not  leave  the  Crimea,  but 
will  prosecute  the  war  with  determined 
▼igor,  yet  their  recent  aohievments 
wUl  not  bring  the  campaign  to  such  a 
speedy  issue  as  the  London  Parisian 
press  would  have  us  believe. 

The  Russians  have  lost  one  valuable 
source  tor  victualing  their  army;  but 
there  are  others  that  must  necessarily 
be  cut  off  before  they  can  be  sti^rved 
into  submission.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  sevwal  rivers  are  navigable 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  that  among  them  is  the 
Dneiper,  which  empties  itself  at  Ocea- 
kow,  within  forty  miles  of  the  town  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop.  These  large 
rivers  are  all  open  to  the  carriage  of 
every  description  of  materiel  to  the 
Crimea,  and  from  their  banks  there  are 
well  constructed  roads  to  Perekop.  The 
entrance  of  the  French  and  English 
squadrons  to  the  Sea  of  AzoS  is  but 
the  opening  of  a  new  and  more  desper- 
ate campaign — ^the  first  step  towards 
cutting  off  the  hitherto  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  Prince  Gbrtsohakoff.  We 
know  not  yet  by  what  means  the  Rus- 
sian Geneitd  can  counteract  the  advan- 
tages his  enemy  has  acquired ;  but  from 
past  experience  it  is  Uai  to  infer  that 
he  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  resouroes. 
Sebastopol  itaelf  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  defences,  each  of  which,  it  apptiars, 


must  be  separate^  taken.  Severn 
have  already  fallen ;  and,  though  the 
siege  will,  in  all  probability,  be  greatly 
protracted,  the  recent  successes  of  Hie 
Allies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fortress, 
which  has  so  long  aikd  so  grandly  with- 
stood their  attack,  mu4|  eventuaUy  be 
captured. 

The  general  news  from  Europe  by 
these  ai^vals  is  not  of  any  q>ecial  im- 
portance. 

NOTES  ON  LITERATURE. 


I  OP  «B  Talut;  or  «a  Riftorieal  SkilBk 
of  tlieokl  PreebytorlMi  Oongncstloos  of  Oma- 
berUnd  and  Franklin  coonUM,  in  Pennnrlva- 
ida.    Bv  ReT.Alfr«dNeTfn,orth«Pre8l^]rt6i7 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  works  of 
this  kind  are  only  of  local  and  demoni- 
national  interest.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  inner  history  of  our  country ;  and 
the  true  way  to  bring  out  the  dements 
of  our  ooxomon  civilisation  is  to  bring 
out  the  history  of  the  churdies  of  our 
"vallies;''  for  these  have  molded 
hearts,  minds,  families,  society,  and 
government  Tiiese  churches  of  the 
various  denominations  are  the  foun- 
tains which  have  poured  grace  and 
gladness  over  the  land.  He  that  at- 
tempts to  write  the  history  of  our  State 
or  county  without  including  their  in- 
fluence, is  as  great  a  fool  as  he  who 
would  improve  Shakspeare's  play  ef 
Hamlet  by  leaving  the  part  of  Hamlet 
out.  Not  so?  Thanks,  then,  to  the 
men  who  bring  out  the  ^*  history  of  the 
churches."  The  wise  men  who  shall 
write  our  history  in  after  time,  will  find 
more  use  for  these  local  eeclesiastical 
histories  than  they  will  for  the  cords  of 
political  rant  and  cant  which  political 
archives  preserve.  These  last  will  be 
viewed  as  the  foam  of  fermentation ; 
the  first  as  the  pure  old  wine  beneath, 
and  growing  better  by  age. 

We  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
indifferenoe  of  churches  and  pastors  to 
the  local  Idstory  of  their  congregations. 
Most  of  the  history  of  our  oldest 
churches  could  yet  be  traced  back — ^but 
it  will  not  be  long  possible  t  The  "dim 
period  when  records  fail,*'  will  soon 
have  vanished  beyond  our  reach  for- 
ever. Why  do  we  not  gaUier  up  these 
interesting  reminiscences  of  the  "olden 
time''  while  yet  we  may  ?  Again  we 
say,  thanks  to  Mr.  Ne^  for  having 
undertaken  so  good  a  woric,  and  for 
having  accompUished  it  so  weU.  We 
hope  he  will  continue  the  good  work  by 
giving  us  the  history  of  other  "vaUies." 
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NEGLECTED  COMMANDS. 


NO.  m.— BASH  AND  UNCHABITABLB  JUDGINO. 

BT  TBI  SDROE. 

"  The  faults  of  our  neighbors  with  freedom  wb  bUme, 
Bat  tax  not  ourselves,  though  we  practice  the  same." 

"  JuDGB  not."  This  injunction,  in  the  sense  which  our  Saviour 
intended  it  should  bear,  is  at  the  present  day  much  disregarded* 
Of  this  every  close  observer  is  convinced.  Rash,  harsh,  and  un- 
merciful judgments  flow  from  the  lips  of  men  as  naturally  as  water 
from  a  fountain.  Men  talk,  in  this  respect,  with  a  readiness  and 
assurance  as  if  they  had  a  direct  commission  from  God  to  judge 
the  world  and  all  that  ^ re  in  it. 

There  are  two  causes  for  the  prevalence  of  this  sin  at  the  present 
day.  One  is  this:  This  is  a  hasty  age.  Every  thing  goes  with  a 
rush ;  and  all  things  are  done  in  a  hurry.  Men  think,  speak  and 
act  hurriedly.  There  is  not  sufficient  deliberation.  Whatever 
comes  up  is  dispatched  at  first  sight  and  first  thought.  Matters 
come  up  before  the  mind  and  are  passed  ofi*  with  a  haste, which 
isolates  them  from  their  proper  explanatory  connections,  and  so 
they  are  judged,  censured,  condemned.  What  room  here  for  mis- 
take !  What  danger  of  rash  decisions.  What  a  temptation  to 
harsh,  ill-considered  judgment. 

The  second  cause  is  this :  Society  is  divided  into  sections,  par- 
ties, caste,  clans.  It  is  so  in  politics;  it  is  so  in  common  social 
life ;  it  is  so  even  in  the  church.  Here  are  sectional  interests, 
creatine  sectional  jealousies  and  envies*  Narrow-minded  zealots 
think  they  can  only  go  up  as  others  go  down.  Thus  the  broken 
segments  of  society  are  thrown  into  an  attitude  of  opposition  and 
contradiction  to  each  other.  Individuals  and  parties  become  the 
spies  of  one  another ;  and  here  is  the  greatest  temptation  to  rash 
and  uncharitable  judgments.  The  one  party  finds  it  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  the  other ;  and  innocence  falls  under  the  ban  of  censure* 

Let  us  endeavor  to  get  the  precise  meaning  of  our  Saviour's 
"Judge  not." 

TOU  Tl— 15. 
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It  docs  not  forbid  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  characters  and 
moral  worth  of  on^  another.  We  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
acts  of  our  fellow  men.  TPhis  is  a  privilege  and  a  duty.  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'* 

Neither  does  it  hinder  us  from  takingpart  in  judging  and  con- 
demning the  guilty  in  a  civil  process.  We  may  sit  as  judges;  we 
may  weigh  a  fellow  being  in  the  scales  of  justice  as  jurors ;  we 
may  stand  as  witnesses  and  detail  faithfully  the  evil  we  know  of 
those  arraigned.     This,  too,  is  duty. 

Nor  yet  does  it  forbid  us  the  right  of  judging  an  unworthy 

'  brother  in  the  ohuil'ch — bringing  hitn  up  for  trial,  testifying  what 

is  true  against  him,  suspending  and  separating  him  from  the  church 

if  he  be  found  an  offendipg  member*    This,  too,  is  plainly  enjoined. 

The  judging,  therefore,  which  is  condemned  is  a  private,  un- 
charitable judging — a  hasty  private  decision  without  proper  evi- 
dence— a  harsh,  censoriousness  without  charity — a  condemnatory 
spirit  that  speaks  only  by  its  own  assumed  authority. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  properly  translated 
"judge"  is,  to  separate,  to  divide.  That  kind;  of^judging  is  for- 
bidden which  causes  sunderings  and  separations.  This  is  the  legi- 
timate fruit  of  hasty,  inconsiderate  and  condemnatory  judgments. 

It  separates  the  one  whom  we  rashly  judge  from  t^.  If  I  am 
joined  to  a  fellow  being  in  confidence  and  love,  an  evil  report  of 
him  has  a  tendency  at  once  to  disturb  that  reliction  in  proportion 
as  I  give  it  credit.  The  moment  \  entertain  it  as  true  the  separat- 
ing'process  has  commenced.  There  is  something  in  me  that  with- 
draws from  ^  int.  If,  therefore,  I  hastily  accept  the  report  as 
true,  I  hastily  divide  myself  from  him;  I  suffer  myself  to  es- 
timate him  \  s  .Jian  before;  and  this  in  a  ha^ty  way  and  without 
sufficient  ground.  So  I  do  him  injiistice!  in  my  own  mind,  the  effect 
of  which,  operating  at  the  time  only  on  me,  separates  me  from  him. 

It  separates  the  person  wrongly  judged  from  others.  This  is 
done  when  the  rash  judgment  passed  in  my  own  mind  is  expressed 
to  others.  Every  one  to  whom  I  make  known  my  judgment  is,  by 
it,  so  far  as  my  influence  goes,  separated  from  the  person  whom  I  have 
rashly  judged.  Thus  I  go  to  one,  two,  three,  expressing  my  opin- 
ion, and  in  each  case  I  sunder  ties,  separate  friends,  and  isolate  the 
victim  of  my  harsh  judgment  in  the  midst  of  society. 

It  separates  from  God.  The  relation  *  of  God  to  man  is  that 
same  relation  of  love  which  man  is  to  sustain  to  man.  That  love 
which  binds  society  together  is  only  the  continuation  or  extension 
of  the  love  which  flows  from  God  to  man.  God  binds  men  to  him- 
self through  men.  If,  then,  I  separate  myself  from  men,  and  men 
from  men,  by  uncharitable  judging,  I  labor  to  sunder  myself  and 
.others  from  God.  Thus  the  elements  of  judging  are  in  the  Bpirit 
of  separations  and  divisions,  separating  us  from  others,  men  from 
men,  and  men  from  God.    The  most  solemn  of  all  is,  that  where 
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this  spirit  is  habitual  in  any  one  it  is  a  strong  evidence  that  such 
an  one  is  separate  from  God  and  man.  He  falls  under  the  just 
condemnation  of  all  good  men,  as  observation  will  prove  to  all  who 
reflect.  And  as  to  his  standing  with  God,  his  own  spirit  of  harsh 
judgment  is  the  prophesy  of  his  doom.  "For  with  what  judgment 
ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged:  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

We  all  feel  that  this  sin  which  our  Saviour  condemns,  proceeds 
from  a  most  unlovely  as  well  as  wicked  spirit.  We,  no  doubt,  feel 
also  that,  by  temptation,  we  have  often  been  in  a  degree  drawn 
into  it.  We  have,  moreover,  frequently  made  resolutions  for  the 
better;  and  even  now  we  desire  never  to  fall  into  its  power. 
But  how  shall  we  guard  ourselves  against  it?  We  will,  in  answer 
to  this  question,  offer  a  few  rules. 

1.  Be  always  unwilling  to  believe  anything  of  your  fellow  being. 
The  spirit  which  is  guilty  of  this  sin  is  just  the  opposite  of  this. 
Those  who  easily  fall  into  unmerciful  judgment  of  others,  are 
willing,  yea,  desirous  of  believing  the  evil  which  is  reported.  It 
is  a  luxury,  it  does  their  hearts  good  to  hear  an  evil  report  of 
another.  It  gladdens  their  hearts  like  good  news  from  a  far 
country.  "It  is  too  good  to  keep."  They  get  uneasy  in  the  pos- 
session of  it.  They  Durn  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  are 
unhappy  until  it  is  circulated.  "Report,"  say  they,  "and  we  wiU 
report  it."    Jer.  20 :  10. 

The  true  spirit  is  the  opposite  of  this.  We  must  hear  it  unwil- 
lingly,  painfully.  It  must  distress  us  instead  of  giving  us  joy. 
We  must  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  not  so,  and  be  distressed  if  it 
should  be  true — desiring  most  earnestly  that  there  may  be  some 
mistake  about  it^  which  will  be  in  favor  of  the  accused  person. 
Do  not  even  civil  courts  proceed  upon  this  principle.  They 
regard  e^very  man  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty — believing  him 
guilty  only  as  a  last  resort,  when  his  guilt  is  forced  upon  their 
convietion  by  the  evidence.  Would  you  wish  to  be  brought  before 
a  court  when  the  judge  should  be  anxious  to  believe  and  find  you 

giilty,  and  when  all  his  desires  should  lay  against  you?  Even  the 
w  leans  on  mercy's  side.  How  does  this  fact  put  to  shame  that 
spirit  of  harsh  judgment  which  glories  and  is  glad  in  the  weakness 
and  sins  of  men  in  such  a  degree  as  even  to  find  them  quickly 
where  they  do  not  in  truth  exist. 

2.  Take  not  up  evil  against  another  at  first  report.  To  do  this 
is  rash.  It  is  unsafe.  It  is  unjust.  In  such  an  important  matter 
as  the  reputation  of  another,  there  must  be  deliberation.  This 
requires  a  suspension  of  judgment  long  enough  to  know  the  facts* 
That  first  report  must  wait  for  confirmation.  We  must  not  at  onpe 
'^take  up  a  reproach  against  our  neighbor." 

How  often  is  it  found  that  first  reports  are  rash^  exaggerated, 
and  greatly  untrue.    They  come  blowing  upon  us  like  a  cloud  of 
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dudt,  unfitting  ns  to  see  or  to  judge;  and  when  the  duet  has  blown 
away,  and  the  face  of  society  is  calm,  things  look  quite  differently 
from  what  they  at  first  appeared.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  daily  oo- ' 
currence  that  first  reports  deceive  us  ?  How  wise,  then,  the  rule 
which  bids  us  suspend  our  judgments  for  further  confirmation  or 
correction.  Let  the  evidence  be  ample,  and  that  it  may  appear  to 
be,  or  not  to  be  so,  give  it  time. 

3.  Always  put  the  best  construction  upon  what  you  hear  to  the 
detriment  of  others.  Those  who  report  may  have  self-interest  in 
giving  it  a  strong  coloring.  Even  what  is  true  may  have  much  to 
palliate  it.  .  It  may  have  its  ground  in  a  peculiar  weakness  in  the 
person.  There  may  have  been  much  ignorance  in  the  case,  which 
must  be  "winked  at."  It  may  have  been  an  unguarded  expression, 
drawn  out  in  confidence,  which  the  reporter  has  betrayed.  It  may 
have  been  an  error  fallen  into  under  an  extraordinary  press  of 
temptation.  In  short,  let  every  consideration  which  can  palliate  it 
be  brought  forward.     Let  there  be  that  charity  which  is  not  easily 

S revoked,  which  believeth  all  things  and  hopeth  all  things.  As  we 
0  in  the  case  of  our  dearest  friend,  when  we  think  of  a  thousand 
constructions  and  explanations  of  what  we  hear,  so  as  not  to  im- 
plicate him,  so  must  we  do  to  all.-  Hang  to  them,  cling  to  them, 
till  forced  away  by  clear  and  overpowering  facts  showing  his  tin- 
worthiness.     *'0,  Ephraim!  how  can  I  give  thee  up?" 

Let,  then,  these  three  rules  be  observed.  Believe  unwillingly; 
believe  not  immediately ;  believe  only  when  forced  to  it.  So  shall 
Tou  be  much  aided  in*  withstanding  this  sin  of  rash  and  uncharitable 
judging.  If  any  farther  considerations  are  necessary  to  inspire 
us  with  suitable  horror  and  disgust  in  view  of  this  wickedness  it  is 
easy  to  find  them.     Let  a  few  be  considered. 

It  is  always  a  proof  of  low  life.  It  betrays  at  once  a  want  of 
all  proper  cultivation.  It  is  not  found  in  truly  refined  society. 
Observation  will  prove  that  where  rash  judging  is  a  habit,  there  is 
always  a  coarseness  of  character,  meanness  of  disposition,  a  nar- 
row and  grovelling  spirit.  Our  Saviour  alludes  to  this  when  he 
reminds  them  that  while  they  would  censure  defects  which  are 
small,  like  a  mote,  they  themselves  have  them  as  coarse  as  a  beam* 

It  always  betrays  a  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy.  The  one  who 
is  guilty  of  it  betrays  this  meanest  of  dispositions.  It  seeks  to 
elevate  itself  by  depressing  others.  It  cannot  endure  any  excel- 
lence that  rises  above  its  own  wretched  self.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  Satan ;  having  fallen  himself  he  could  no  more  endare  to  see  the 
happy  innocence  of  our  first  parents.  He  is  still  "the  accuser  of 
the  brethren ;"  and  all  who  do  the  like  are  his  children.  Quaint, 
solemn,  old  Jeremy  Taylor,  has  well  said:  "There  is  not  in  all  the 
world  a  worse  devil  than  a  devilish  tongue." 

Seeing  the  meanness  and  malice  of  Uiis  spirit  in  others  ought  to 
fortify  UB  against  the  sin.    We  ought  oftein  to  mirrow  oorselvee  in 
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-  the  characters  of  ^Hheso  persons  who  have  stings  instead  of  tongues, 
and  venom  in  all  the  moisture  of  their  mouth,  and  reproach  in  all 
their  language — that  make  nothing  of  murdering  their  brother's 
or  their  sister's  fame — that  invent  evil  stories  fafselj  and  mali- 
eiouslj — or  believing  them  easily  report  them  quickly,  and  aggra- 
vate them  spitefully,  and  scatter  them  diligently." 

Young  man,  young  woman,  learn  early  to  hate  and  shun  this  sin 
of  rash  judging.  Cultivate  a  courteous,  charitable  and  merciful 
spirit  towards  all  your  companions.  Thus  shall  you  be  agreeable 
to  them,  and  escape  the  censure  of  your  Saviour. 


THE    OLD,    OLD    HOMB. 

When  I  long  for  sainted  memories, 

Like  angel  troops  they  come, 
If  I  fold  my  arms  to  ponder 

On  the  old,  old  home. 
The  heart  has  many  passages 

Throagh  which  pore  feelings  roam, 
But  its  middle  isle  is  saored, 

To  thoughts  of  old,  old  home. 

Where  infancy  was  sheltered, 

Like  a  rosehad,  from  the  blast ; 
Where  boyhood's  brief  elyslum, 

In  Joyonsness  was  past.  • 

To  that  sweet  spot,  forever, 

As  to  some  hallowed  dome. 
Life's  pilgrim  bends  his  vision ; 

'Tis  his  old,  old  home. 

A  father  sat  (how  proudly !) 

By  that  dear  hearthstone's  ray. 
And  told  his  children  stories 

Of  his  early  manhood's  day ; 
And  one  soft  eye  was  beaming — 

From  child  to  child  'twould  roam ; 
Thus  a  mother  counts  her  treasures, 

In  the  old,  old  home. 

The  birth-day  gifts  and  festivals, 

The  blended  vesper  hymn, 
(Some  dear  ones  who  were  swelling  it 

Are  with  the  seraphim.) 
The  fond  "  good-nights"  at  bed-time. 

How  quiet  sleep  would  come, 
An(i  fold  us  altogether 

In  the  old,  old  home. 

Like  a  wreath  of  scented  flowrets, 

(^ose  intertwined  each  heart, 
But  time  and  change  in  concert 

Have  blown  the  wreath  apart. 
But  sainted,  sainted  memories, 

Like  angels,  ever  come, 
If  I  fold  my  arms  and  ponder 

On  the  old,  old  home. 
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TITLES  AND   TOTS: 

A  CHAPTBR  FOB  CHILDREN  OF  LARGER  GROWTH.    ' 

BT  NATHA5. 

American  society  is  constitutionally  impetuous.  It  partakes 
largely  of  the  steam  and  telegraphic  elements,  the  proud  offspring 
of  its  native  genius.  Start  it  on  the  track  of  a  principle  and  it 
will  either  dash  to  doom  or  into  a  ditch.  And  if  it  is  seized  with  a 
stubborn  fit  it  will  run  the  wrong  direction  with  all  our  law-makers 
on  board,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  a  stifled  conscience.  We 
are  predisposed  to  a  species  of  mania.  We  have  one  among  many 
proofs  of  this  in  the  indiscriminate  extravagance  of  conferring  ti- 
tles. Colleges,  congress  and  communities,  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  solemn  business  of  dubbing  and  breveting  human  worth.  Whilst 
our  ancestors  required  a  long  process  of  training  and  heroic  trials 
to  entitle  them  to  marks  of  honor,  »our  age  has  discovered  a  more 
expeditious  route  to  fame.  Great  men  is  what  the  world  needs  just 
now,  and  institutions  that  can  make  them  according  to  order,  are 
certainly  not  the  least  wonderful  of  modern  wondersx— ni«^ke  them, 
not  by  the  circuitous  route  of  a  thorny  educational  pilgrimage,  but 
by  the  fiat  of  a  College-diploma  or  a  Congressional  resolution. 
One  can  no  longer  talk  about  '^  the  hill  of  science,''  for  that  is  a 
term  which  has  been  levelled  away  by  title:generators,  and  is  no 
longer  allowable  even  for  the  convenience  of  poets.  The  mountains 
have  been  made  low,  and  the  valleys  exalted  by  medals  andiionorary 
degrees.  So  that  now,  a  man  may  be  the  stupidest  of  mortals,  the 
quintessence  of  all  that  is  dishonorable,  and  yet  receive  the  title  of 
a  great  man,  with  a  diploma  testifying  to  his  worth,  in  solemn 
classic  eloquence,  provided  he  have  money  to  pay  the  required  fee. 

Titles  are  feathers  in  the  cap  of  character.  They  wave  in  grace- 
ful beauty  on  a  man  who  has  a  sensible  head  and  a  brave  heart, 
but  are  a  stinging  reproach  to  one  who  has  neither.  They  are  to 
some  men  what  stilts  are  to  boys.  They  often  raise  a  man  above 
the  shoulders  of  his  fellows  when  his  own  legs  can  not.  They  give 
him  legs  without  a  brain,  sail  without  ballast,  prominence  without 
merit.  In  this  way  they  often  become  a  source  of  incumbrance. 
They  entangle  the  limbs  of  his  progress  and  bring  him  to  the  earth 
with  an  insurmountable  tumble.  They  have  brought  many  a  one 
into  a  sad  plight,  these  titles  have.  For  the  world  expects  that  the 
quality  of  the  goods  answers  to  the  label.  Hard  must  be  the  heart 
that  would  not  be  moved  with  pity  at  seeing  a  man  so  bedubbed  and 
bedoctored  with  titles  without  merit,  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  in  him 
a  very  Daniel  in  Wisdom,  when  he  has  nothing  to  sustain  his  great 
name.  This  is  literally  breaking  a  man's  back  by  the  corpulent 
weight  of  his  body. 
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To  some  men  titles  serve  the  part  of  a  valve  in  a  balloon  <  If 
they  are  wise  enough  to  keep  it  closed  in  silence  they  will  rise  in 
public  esteem  ;  the  world  will  take  their  wisdom  for  granted.  But 
if  they  are  unskilled  in  pulling  the  valve-string,  and  permit  the 
escape  of  too  much  gas,  the  balloon  will  collapse  and  descend  to  a 
sudden  exposure  of  emptiness — a  vacant  brain  under  a  doctor's  cap. 

Titles  are  of  an  intoxicating  character.  They  create  a  morbid 
appetite  for  honor,  which  increases  with  its  gratification.  They  are 
the  artificial  stimulants  of  the  soul.  Even  by  their  moderate  use, 
men  will  insensibly  acquire  a  growing  fondness.  Once  accustomed 
to  their  puffing  flavor,  and  they  need  them  just  as  much  as  the 
nervous  toper  his  morning  bitters,  before  he  is  fit  to  work.  To  use 
a  drunkard's  excuse,  they  can't  do  without  them.  If  they  can't  get 
them  honestly,  they  will  resort  to  pilfering  and  plunder.  Inflated 
with  vanity,  they  may  be  unconscious  of  their  crinu'.  For  we  have 
seen  men  actually  so  befuddled  with  titles,  so  drunk  with  vanity, 
as  to  be  unfit  for  grave  and  serious  business. 

Now  whilst  it  may  be  perfectly  right  to  confer  and  use  titles  for 
their  remedial  properties,  giving  prominence  to  mental  and  moral 
greatness,  whose  virtues  are  as  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light 
of  the  world,  it  is  nevertheless  very  dangerous  to  use  them  as  a  ' 
beverage.  To  peddle  them  so  abundantly  and  cheaply  that  men 
can  drink  sham  honors  like  water,  is  a  very  unsafe  policy.  We 
need  a  sort  of  a  ''Maine  Law,"  to  stop  the  making  and  vending  of 
intoxicating  titles  as  a  beverage ;  to  check  the  abuse  of  a  good 
principle,  and  prevent  men  from  acquiring  wrong  habits  by  the  use 
of  false  stimulants. 

The  power  of  conferring  titles  seems  cfosely  allied  to  the  saint- 
making  power  in  the  Romish  Church.  With  this  difference  however, 
that  the  latter  are  more  governed  by  merits  and  are  therefore 
deserving  of  more  respect.  Colleges  have  a  kind  of  a  sinking  fund 
of  merit  and  learning,  perhaps  ther  esult  of  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, wherewith  they  canonize  men  good  and  bad,  gold  and  dross, 
into  the  third  heaven  of  literary  renown.  For  the  practical  object 
of  a  diploma  after  all  is  not  to  certify  to  the  bearer's  learning,  but 
they  answer  the  part  of  a  begging  certificate,  in  imposing  a  thank- 
less tax  on  the  credulous  charity  of  a  generous  public,  to  urge  men 
to  regard  him  learned. 

These  titles  moreover  are  endowed  with  a  remarkable  longevity. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  No  amount  of  theoretical  or 
practical  heresy  will  kill  them.  They  survive  the  wreck  of  cha,rac- 
ter. '  A  man  once  dubbed  a  knight  in  philosophy  or  theology,  and 
ever  after  the  world  will  just  as  naturally  say  Dr.  Jones  as  St. 
Patrick. 

Every  ware  depreciates  in  value  in  proportion  as  the  facilities  for 
its  production  are  increased.     It  seems  that  titles  are  doomed  to  . 
the  same  fate..    The  article  is  beqoming  so  cheap,  by  reason  of  a 
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fflatted  market,  that  it  has  not  only  fallen  in  price  but  in  respect. 
Almost  every  other  man  you  meet  with  now,  is  Col.,  Gen.  or  Dr. 
Somebody.  In  addressing  clergymen,  it  is  always  safer  to  append 
a  title  to  their  names.  Very  few  that  have  not  D.  D.,  P.  D.,  A. 
B.,  A«  M.  or  something  else  to  betitle  them.  At  the  present  rate 
the  hobby  will  either  be  rodo  to  death  very  soon,  or  tired  into  a 
more  rational  pace.  Like  a  great  many  exotics  planted  into  our 
rank  American  soil,  the  business  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  humbug, 
a  sort  of  multicaulus  speculation,  that  will  end  in  fire  and  smoke. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  rush' for  the  article,  and  maiiy  go  joy- 
fully *away  with  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  cheap  ticket,  little 
dreaming  that  every  brainless  dupe  is  destined  to  draw  a  blank. 
We  have  been  favored  with  one  title  for  our  incipient  greatness, 
which  cost  us  five  dollars.  We  value  highly  the  autographs  of  the 
subscribers,  but  beyond  that  it  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  decidedly 
the  dearest  piece  of  furniture  we  ever  bought.  It  told  things  that 
were  not  true,  and  we  pity  the  men  whose  official  position  compels 
them  to  subscribe  to  an  untruth.  Three-fourths  of  these  diplomas 
are  not  true  in  fact,  and  are  no  more  reliable  than  the  weather- 
prophesies  of  an  almanac. 

Well,  if  a  man  is  too  short-legged,  it  may  be  some  comfort  to 
have  two' letters  with  which  to  stilt  himself  above  the  troubled 
waters  of  theological  uncertainty.  They  bolster  up  the  sore  limbs 
of  a  deficient  training  and  hide  the  ulcers  of  a  diseased  theology. 
They  elevate  him  above  the  fogs  of  untitled  vision  into  the  purer  at- 
mosphere of  undoubting  certitude.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  envy 
the  happiness  of  some,  wI)o  regard  all  difficulties  in  science  and  re- 
ligion as  solved  and  finished  forever,  whilst  they  look  down  with  pro- 
found astonishment  upon  the  stupidity  of  their  unbeknighted 
brethren  whose  minds  are  harassed  with  the  church  question,  or^ 
who  discern  such  ominous  signs  in  the  ecclesiastical  heavens.  And^ 
yet  their  explamation  of  the  difficulty  is  about  the  same  as  the 
empiric  gave  to  the  physicians  of  his  King ;  *^  Gentlemen,  you  all 
seem  to  differ  about  the  nature  of  an  intermittent ;  permit  me  to 
explain  it.  An  intermittent,  gentlemen,  is  a  disorder  which  I  can 
cure,  and  which  you  can  not.'' 

Most  seriously  be  it  spoken,  there  is  but  a  step  between  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous,  out  a  span  between  titles  and  toys.  They 
have  degenerated  in,t(|^olemn  play  things,  with  which  grave,  sensible 
men  are  infinitely  delighted.  '  They  parade  them  through  the  world 
lika  boys  parade  the  streets  in  regimentals,  playing  the  soldier. 
No  wonder  that  Europeans  have  not  even  common  respect  for  many 
of  our  titled  worthies.  In  most  American  Colleges,  any  man  that 
has  money  enough  to  keep  him  four  or  five  years  at  a  College,  and 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  can  get  his  first  degree.  Three  years  and 
a  few  dollars  to  pay  for  his  diploma,  will  secure  him  his  second 
degree  of  A.  M.,  provided  Ae  a%k%  f§r  it!    Should  he  study  the- 
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otegy,  a  few  years  of  bis  practical  life  and  a  few  friends  in  some 
College  Board,  will  make  him  a  D.  D.  And  all  tixiB  while  be  may 
be  noUiing  more  than  Walter  Scott's  factotum — a  very  clever  fellow. 

We  have  a  profound  respect  for  old  Diogenes,  heathtn  as  be  was. 
His  incorruptible  manliness  of  soul,  which  spurned  with  indignant 
80om  the  proffered  shadow  of  borrowed  glory,  still  points  him  out 
as  a  man  intrinsically  great.  Though  the  ragged  tenant  of  a  tub, 
he  was  richer  th^n  the  proud  conqueror  of  a  world.  Alexander, 
finding  him  lying  down  in  the  sun,  a  seeming  object  of  pity,  asked 
him  whether  he  wanted  any  thing.  Diogenes  replied,  ^^Tes,  that 
you  would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine." 

Honor  is  like  our  shadow.  It  follows  us  when  we  flee  from  it ; 
bat  flees  from  us  when  we  follow  it.  When  we  see  the  dashing 
business  our  College  Boards  are  doing  in*' this  dubbing  mania,  we 
can  not  help  but  think  of  locomotives,  freighted  with  candidates  for 
honors ;  having  their  backs  turned  to  the  sun,  they  dash  and  puff 
them  along  at  a  fearful  speed,  to  aid  them  in  catching  their 
ahadows.  They  have  a  hopeless  task  before  them,  these  title 
mannfaetories.  They  are  running  in  the  wrong  direction.  To  get 
yoiAig  men  and  old  right  and  honorable  in  their  minds  and  hearts, 
they  must  let  them  face  the  sun,  put  their  shadows  behind  them, 
ana  they  will  have  a  better  prospect  of  success. 

This  whole  business  is  exceedingly  deleterious  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  noble,  manly  spirit  of  independence,  which  makes  a  man  glow 
with  the  conscious  elements  of  inherent  worth.  It  fosters  a  slavish 
dependence  upon  borrowed  honor.  It  chills  the  ardent  flame  of  a 
man's  native  strength.  It  stifles  the  impulses  of  noble,  dignified 
sentiment.  And  many  a  young  man,  whose  bosom  once  swelled 
with  the  throbbings  of  generous  emotions,  is  lured  into  a  base  ser- 
vility, by  the  baits  of  sham  titles.  They  teach  him  to  lean  upon  a 
broken  reed,  to  walk  with  crutches,  whfn  he  has  legs  of  his  own  to 
stand  upon.  It  makes  doughfaces  in  literature,  politics  and  religion ; 
0ervile  men  of  cringing  lukewarm  principles ;  Judases  who  would 
betray  the  Lord  of  Glory  for  the  empty  puff  of  a  diploma. 

The  true  end  of  education  is  not  to  make  a  man  great  and  good 
by  painting  him  over  with  the  ornamental  insignia  of  honor,  but  to 
mature  and  train  his  inherent  undeveloped  strength  into  a  vigorous 
fruit-bearinff  activity.  The  plume  of  honor  that  graces  his  char- 
Soter  must  be  his  own  offspring  and  not  the  product  of  artificial 
ekill. 

Young  man,  see  to  it  that  you  consecrate  yourself  to  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  For  without  this  you  must  spend  an  aimless  life,  and 
die  a  hopeless  death. 

'^A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man."  Cultivate  and 
deyelope  the  elements  of  strength  in  you,  sanctified  by  religion. 
Lean  not  upon  others  to  do  the  business  of  life  for  you.  Act  the 
part  of  a  true  man;  act  it  well,  ^^  there  all  the  honor  lies."    In 
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whatever  station  you  are,  do  your  duty.  You  have  hands  to  relieve 
the  suffering,  and  aid  the  cause  of  right  and  religion*  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findest  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.''  A  cup  of  cold  water 
to  a  poor  disciple,  will  receive  a  reward  of  much  merit.  You  have 
a  heart  to  sympathize  with  the  distressed.  0 !  how  refreshing  is 
Christian  sympathy  to  the  weary  worn-out  spirit.  .  You  have  a  mind 
and  speech ;  use  them  for  God,  for  Christ,  for  humanity.  Fear  not. 
Let  the  world  applaud  or  denounce.  Speak  outy  if  not  from  the 
rostrum  or  pulpit,  speak  in  the  retirement  of  your  family  and 
among  your  associates.  0  !  stifle  not  the  utterance  of  your  generous 
nature.  Speak  out,  if  not  in  the  finished  style  of  the  schools, 
speak  in  the  stammering  eloquence  of  the  Galilean  fishermen. 
Speak  out  in  the  language  and  energy  of  Christian  faith.  Your 
deeds  are  your  diplomas,  |^  known  and  read  of  all  men."  These 
will  speak  of  your  worth,  when  your  voice  is  hushed  in  death.  Go 
forth,  though  weeping,  and  scatter  the  seed  of  right  actions  into  the 
large  beatpg  heart  of  the  world ;  you  will  come  again  with  rejoic- 
ing, bringing  your  sheaves  with  you.  Then  you  will  receive  the 
degree  of  ^'weU  done,''  the  highest  title  in  the  gift  of  .the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth. 

There  is  an  imposing  majesty  in  a  man,  who  can  make  iM 
mark  in  the  world,  in  the  face  ol  untoward  circumstances — who  be- 
comes a  blessing  to  his  race  in  spite  of  temptations,  to  become  a 
ciirse.     And  this  every  young  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  do. 

Lives  of  great  men  aU  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  subUme, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us, 

Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time  ; 
Footprints  that  x>erhap8  another, 

Sailing  o  V  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 


NOON  AND  MORNING. 

Bt  R.  H.  STODDARD. 


There  are  gains  for  all  our  los.ses, 

Therv  are  balms  for  all  our  pains ; 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs, 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts, 

And  it  ^ever  comes  again !  .\        -   •  ■  •  * 

We  are  stronger,  and  are  better 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign  ; 
Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth  with  flying  feet, 

And  will  never  come  again  I 

SomeUiing  beautiful  is  vanished, 

And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain ; 
We  behold  it  everjrwhere, 

On  the  earth  and  In  the  air — 
But  it  never  oomes  again  t 
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THE  LOVES  OF  -WASHINGTON. 

BT  WA3HIK0T0N  fRVIMO. 

In  one  of  these  manuscript  memorials  of  his  practical  studies 
and  exercises,  we  have  come  upon  some  documents  singularly  in 
contrast  with  his  apparently  unromantic  character.  In  a  word, 
there  are  evidences  in  his  own  handwriting  that,  before  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  had  conceived  a  passion  for  some  unknown 
beauty,  so  serious  as  to  disturb  his  otherwise  well-regulated  mind, 
and  to  make  him  really  unhappy.  Why  this  juvenile  attachment 
was  a  source  of  unhappiness,  we  have  no  positive  means  of  ascer- 
taining. Perhaps  the  object  of  it  may  have  considered  him  a  mere 
school  boy  and  treated  him  as  such;  or  his  own  shyness  may  have 
been  in  his  way,  and  his  "rules  for  behavior  and  conversation"  may 
as  yet  have  sat  awkwardly  on  him,  and  rendered  him  formal  and 
nngainly  when  he  most  sought  to  please.  Even  in  later  years  he 
was  apt  to  be  silent  and  embarrassed  in  female  society.  "  He  was 
a  very  bashful  young  man,"  said  an  old  lady  whom  he  used  to  visit 
when  they  were  both  in  their  nonage,  "  I  used  often  to  wish  he  would 
talk  more." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  this  attachment  seems  to 
bave  been  a  source  of  poignant  discomfort  to  him.  It  clung  to  him 
after  he  took  final  leave  of  school  in  the  autumn  of  1747,  and  went 
to  reside  with  his  brother  Lawrence  at  Mount  Vernon.  Here  he 
continued  his  mathematical  studies  and  practice  in  surveying,  dis- 
turbed at  times  by  recurrences  of  his  unlucky  passion.  Though  by 
no  means  of  a  poetical  temperament,  the  waste  pages  of  his  journal 
betrayed  several  attempts  to  pour  forth  his  amorous  sorrows  in  verse. 
They  are  mere  common  place  rhymes,  such  as  lovers  at  his  age  are 
apt  to  write,  in  which  he  bewails  his  "  poor  restless  heart,  wounded 
by  Cupid*s  dart,"  and  bleeding  for  one  who  remains  pitiless  of  his 
woes. 

The  tenor  of  some  of  his  verses  induce  us  to  believe  that  he^ 
never  told  his  love ;  but,  as  we  have  already  surmised,  was  prevent- 
ed by  his  bashfulness. 

"  Ah,  woe  is  me  that  I  should  love  and  conceal ; 
Long  have  I  wished  and  never  dared  reveal.*' 

It  18  difficult  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  the  idea  of  the  cool  and 
sedate  Washington,  the  great  champion  of  American  liberty,  a  woe- 
worn  lover  in  his  youthful  days,  "sighing  like  a  furnace,"  and  inr 
diting  plaintive  verses  about  the  groves  of  Mount  Vernon.  We' 
are  glad  of  an  opportunity,  however,  of  penetrating  to  his  native 
feelings,  and  finding  that  under  his  studied  decorum  and  reserve  he 
had  a  heart  of  flesh,  throbbing  with  the  warm  impulse  of  haman 
nature. 
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The  merits  of  Washington  were  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
Fairfax  family.  Though  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  no  longer 
seemed  a  boy,  nor  was  he  treated  as  such.  Tall,  athletic,  and  manly 
for  his  years,  his  early  self-training  and  the  code  of  conduct  he  had 
devised,  gave  a  gravity  and  decision  to  his  conduct;  his  frankness 
and  modesty  inspired  cordial  regard,  and  the  melancholy  of  which 
he  speaks  may  have  produced  a  softness  in  his  manner  calculated 
to  win  favor  in  ladies'  eyes.  According  to  his  own  account,  the 
female  society  by  which  he  was  surrounded  had  a  soothing  effect  on 
that  melancholy.  The  charms  of  Miss  Carey,  the  sister  of  the 
bride,  seems  even  to  have  caused  a  slight  fluttering  in  his  bosom; 
which,  however,  was  constantly  rebuked  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  passion — so  at  least  we  judge  from  letters  to  his  youthful 
confidacts,  rough  drafts  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  his  tell- 
tale journal. 

To  one  whom  he  addressed  as  his  dear  friend  Robin,  he  writes: 
"My  residence  is  at  present  at  his  lordship's,  where  I  might,  was 
my  heart  disengaged,  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly,  as  there's  a  very 
agreeable  young  lady  living  in  the  same  house,  (Col.  George  Fair- 
fax's wife's  sister;)  but  as  that's  only  adding  fuel  to  fire,  it  makes 
me  more  uneasy,  for  by  often  and  unavoidably  being  in  company 
with  her,  revives  my  former  passion  for  your  Lowland  Beauty; 
whereas,  was  I  to  live  more  retired  from  young  women,  I  might  in 
some  measure  alleviate  my  sorrows  by  burying  that  chaste  and 
troublesome  passion  in  the  grave  of  oblivion. 

Similar  avowals  he  makes  to  another  of  his  young  correspondents, 
whom  he  styles  '^  Dear  friend  John;"  as  also  to  a  female  confidant 
sWled  "Dear  Sally,"  to  whom  he  acknowledges  that  the  company 
of  the  "  very  agreeable  young  lady,  sister-in-law  of  Col.  George 
Fairfax,"  in  a  great  measure  cheers  his  sorrows  and  dejectedness. 
The  object  of  this  early  passion  is  net  positively  known.  Tradition 
states  that  the  "Lowland  Beauty"  was  a  Miss  Grimes,  of  West- 
moreland, afterwards  Mrs.  Lee,  and  mother  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee, 
who  figured  in  revolutionary  history  as  "light  horse  Harry,"  and 
was  always  a  favorite  with  Washington,  probably  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  earlyvtenderness  for  the  mother. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  soothing  effect  of  the  female  society 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  at  Belvoir,  the  youth  found  a  more 
effectual  remedy  for  his  love-melancholy  in  the  company  of  Lord 
Fairfax.  His  lordship  was  a  staunch  fox-hunter,  and  kept  horses 
and  hounds  in  the  English  style.  The  hunting  season  had  arrived. 
The  neighborhood  abounded  with  sports,  but  fox-hunting  in  Virginia 
required  bold  and  skilful  horsemanship.  He  found  Washington  as 
bold  as  himself  in  the  saddle  and  as  eager  to  follow  the  hounds. 
He  forthwith  took  him  into  his  peculiar  favor;  made  him  his  hunt- 
ing eompanion ;  and  it  was  probably  under  the  tuition  of  this  hard- 
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riding  old  DoblemaD,  that  the  youth  imbibed  that  fondDess  for  the 
chase  for  which  he  was  afterwards  remarkable. 

Tradition  gives  very  different  motives  from  those  of  businees  for 
his  two  adjourns  in  the  latter  city.  He  found  there  an  early  friead 
and  school-mate,  Beverly  Robinson,  son  of  John  Robineon,  Speaker 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  the  Burgesses.  He  was  living  happily 
and  prosperously  with  a  young  and  wealthy  bride,  having  married 
one  of  the  nieces  and  heiresses  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Phillipse,  a  rieh 
landholder,  whose  manor  house  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Beverly  Robinson,  where  Wash- 
ington was  an  honored  guest,  he  met  Miss  Mary  Phillipse,  sister 
and  co-heiress  of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  yoting  lady  whose  personal 
attractions  are  said  to  have  rivaled  her  reputed  wealth. 

We  have  already  given  an  instance  of  Washington's  early  sensi- 
bility to  female  charms.  A  life,  however,  of  constant  activity  and 
care — passed  for  the  most  part  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  frontier, 
far  from  female  society — bad  left  little  mood  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  tender ^entiment:  but  made  him  more  sensible,  in  the  present 
brief  interval  of  gay  and  social  life,  to  the  attractions  of  an  elegant 
woman,  brought  up  in  the  polite  cirele  of  New  York. 

That  he  was  an  open  admirer  of  Miss  Phillipse  is  a  historical 
fact;  that  he  sought  her  hand  but  was  refused,  is  traditional  and 
not  very  probable.  His  military  rank,  his  early  laurels  and  dis- 
tingaished  presence  were  all  calculated  to  find  favor  in  female  eyes; 
but  his  sojourn  in  New  York  was  brief;  he  may  have  been  diffident 
in  urging  his  suit  with' a  lady  accustomed  to  the  homage  of  society 
and  surrounded  by  admirers.  The  most  probable  version  of  the 
story  is,  that  he  was  called  away  by  his  public  duties  before  he  had 
made  sufficient  approaches  in  his  siege  of  the  lady's  heart  to  warrant 
a  summons  to  surrender. 

Washington  was  now  ordered  by  Sir  John  St.  Glair,  the  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  forces  under  Gen.  Forbes,  to  repair  to 
Williamsburgh,  and  lay  the  state  of  the  case  before  the  Council. 
He  set  off  promptly  on  horseback,  attended  by  Bishop,  the  well- 
trained  military  servant  who  had  served  the  late  Gen.  Braddock. 
It  proved  an  eventful  journey,  though  not  in  a  military  view.  In 
crossing  a  ferry  of  the  Pamnnkey,  a  branch  of  York  river,  he  fell 
in  company  with  a  Mr.  Chamber] ay ne  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  who  in  the  spirit  of  Virginian  hospitality,  claimed  him 
as  a  guest.  It  was  with  difficulty  Washington  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  halt  for  dinner,  so  impatient  was  he  to  arrive  at  Williamsburgh, 
and  accomplish  his  mission. 

Among  the  guests  at  Mr.  Chamberlayne's  was  a  young  and  bloom- 
ing widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Danbridee, 
both  patrician  names  in  the  province.  Her  husband,  John  Parke 
Custis,  had  been  dead  about  three  years,  leaving  her  with  two  small 
diildren  and  a  large  fortune.    She  is  represented  as  rather  below 
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the  middle  size,  but  extremely  well  shaped,  with  an  agreeable  cotm* 
tenance,  dark  hazel  eyes  and  hair,  and  those  frank  engaging  man- 
ners, so  captivating  in  Southern  women.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  Washington  had  met  with  her  before;  probably  not  daring 
her  widowhood,  as  during  that  time  he  had  been  almost  continually 
on  the  frontier.  We  have  shown  that,  with  all  his  gravity  and  reserve, 
.  lie  was  quickly  susceptible  to  female  charms ;  and  they  may  have 
had  a  greater  effect  on  him  when  thus  casually  encountered  in  fleeting 
moments,  snatched  from  the  cares  and  perplexities  and  rude  scenes 
of  frontier  warfare.  At  any  rate,  his  heart  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise. 

The  dinner,  which  in  those  days,  was  an  earlier  meal  than  at 
present,  seemed  all  too  short.  The  afternoon  passed  away  like  a 
dream.  Bishop  was  punctual  to  the  orders  he  had  received  on  halt- 
ing; the  horses  pawed  at  the  door,  but  for  once  Washington  loitered 
on  the  path  of  duty.  The  horses  were  countermanded,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  next  morning  that  he  was  again  in  the  saddle,  spurring 
for  Williamsburgh.  Happily,  the  White  House,  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Custis,  was  in  New  Kent  County,  at  no  great  distance  from 
that  city,  so  that  he  had  opportunities  of  Visiting  her  in  the  intervals 
of  business.  His  time  for  courtship,  however,  was  brief.  Militair 
^duties  called  him  almost  immediately  to  Winchester;  but  he  feared, 
should  he  leave  the  matter  in  suspense,  some  more  enterprising  rival 
might  supplant  him  during  his  absence,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Phillipse,  at  New  York.  He  improved,  therefore,  his  brief  oppor- 
tunity to  the  utmost.  The  blooming  widow  had  many  suitors,  but 
Washington  was  graced  with  that  renown  so  ennobling  in  the  eyes 
of  woman.  In  a  word,  before  they  separated,  they  had  mutually 
plighted  their  faith,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  campaign  against  Fort  Duquesne  was  at  an  end. 


A    OEM. 

While  here  and  there  a  noble  mind 
Shines,  like  the  sun,  to  serve  mankixnd, 
How  many  shine  to  draw  men's  eyes, 

And  not  to  give  them  light ! 
Like  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  skies. 

But  leave  the  world  in  night ; 
Whose  restless  rays  jast  show  the  place 
They  occnpy  in  bonndless  spaoe, 
Till  the  b^gnant  orb  of  day 
Rises,  and  then  they  fade  away. 


DNDBRTONES. 

A  solemn  murmnr  in  the  sonl 
Tells  of  the  world  to  be ; 

As  travelers  hear  the  billowi  roll 
Before  they  reach  the  sea. 
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FAITH,   HENNIEI 

BT  TBB  BPITOl. 
I. 

Th£  world  is  sometimes  dark,  Hennie, 
But  then  the  heavens  are  hright ; 

And  glories  hidden  in  the  day, 

Pawn  out  along  the  upward  waj 
When  all  beUw  is  night — 
That  is  the  world  of  Faith,  Hennie. 

II. 

The  spirit  has  an  eye,  Hennie, 

A  hidden,  mystic  eye, 
That  sees  behind  the  veil  of  sense 
The  regions  of  a  world,  immense, 

In  glorious  prospect  lie — 
This  is  the  eye  of  Faith,  Hennie. 

III. 

The  spirit'hath  an  ear,  Hennie, 

A  strange  mysterious  ear. 
That  hears  sweet  tones  from  worlds  of  bliss 
Amid  the  harsh  discords  of  this. 

Still  sweeter  and  more  near— 
This  is  the  ear  of  Faith,  Hennie. 

IV. 

The  spirit  hath  a  strength,  Hennie, 

A  superhuman  strength ; 
Which,  though  borne  down  by  sin  and  earth 
Will  rise  by  grace  to  glorious  birth 

And  stand  unchained  at  length — 
This  is  the  strength  of  Faith,  Hennie. 


The  spirit  hath  a  home,  Hennie, 

A  Idgh  and  happy  home ; 
Where,  in  the  Salem  of  the  blest. 
It  shall  secure  and  ever  rest. 

And  never,  never  roam — 
That  is  the  home  of  Faith,  Hennie. 


THE  SEED  MUST  DIE. 

The  seed  must  die,  before  the  com  appears 
Out  of  the  ground,  in  blade  and  fruitful  ears. 
Low  must  ihose  ears  by  sickle's  edge  be  lain, 
Ere  thou  canst  treasure  up  the  golden  grain. 
The  grain  is  crushed  before  the  bread  is  made, 
And  the  bread  broke  ere  life  to  man  conveyed. 
O,  be  content  to  die,  to  be  laid  low, 
And  to  be  crushed,  and  to  be  broken  so ; 
If  thou  upon  God's  table  may'st  be  bread, 
Life-giving  food  for  souls  an  hungered ! 
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SISTERS  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

FOURTH  ABTICLB. 

BT  TBI  IMTOR. 

Wb  have  spoken  of  the  evil  inflaences  of  the  dance.  Novel 
reading  has  the  same  tendency  to  destroy  the  right  relation  be- 
tween brother  and  sister.  It  kills  pure  love.  It  makes  the  heart 
morbid.  It  tarns  it  away  from  real  objects  and  marries  it  to  un- 
real images — to  ideals  which  have  not  their  like  in  flesh  and  blood; 
and  the  heart  is  thus  unfitted  ever  to  transfer  its  love  to  that  which 
is  joined  with  infirmities  beneath  its  vapory  heights. 

The  heart  of  a  novel  reader  is  like  a  frosted  apple — its  tender- 
ness is  unhealthy  humor.  The  spirit  resembles  the  bleared  and 
bloated  body  of  one  who  has  displaced  the  regular  flow  of  .vitality 
by  the  introduction  of  stimulants. 

A  brother  is  too  every-day  for  a  spirit  thus  wedded  to  ideals. 
She  devotes  her  heart  to  drearaings  of  what  ought  to  be,  rather 
than  to  duty  to  what  is.  She  is  cut  loose  from  the  true  sympathies 
of  life.  She  lives  not  in  her  family,  but  in  her  fancies,  sympathis- 
ing with  strangers  of  her  own  creating  rather  than  with  those  of  her 
own  hearth  and  home.  Her  affections  are  no  more  fresh  from  the 
fountains.  The  t];easures  of  her  love  have  been  opened  to  stran- 
gers— they  are  like  wilted  vegetables  that  have  been  often  ex- 
posed at  market.  She  has  much  more  sentimentality  than  either 
seriousness  or  sense.  Her  tenderness  is  wo^n  out  in  the  chase  of 
unrealities;  and  there  is  left  only  a  sickly  and  vapid  sympathy 
which  has  no  strength  to  lean  upon.  Her  imagination  is  strength- 
ened at  the  expense  of  her  judgment;  her  fancies  run  away  with 
her  feelings,  and  afiectation  takes  the  place  of  affection. 

Novel  reading  promotes  selfishness.  It  is  a  kind  of  solitary 
indulgence.  They  seek  to  be  alone.  They  seldom  speak  of  the 
novel  which  absorbs  them  wholly.  It  destroys  native  cheerfulness. 
It  begets  a  moping,  silent,  sullen  disposition.  The  heart,  instead 
of  being  fresh  and  cheerful,  like  a  landscape  in  the  morning,  resen>- 
bles — if  there  were  such  a  sight  in  nature — a  garden  after  having 
been  dehiged  by  a  hpt  rain ! 

Such  a  sister !  Such  a  wilted,  vapid,  drowsy,  dreaming,  sighing, 
heart-worn  creature,  to  brace  up  the  morals,  and  mold  the  heart  of 
a  brother !  Tet  how  many  families,  in  these  effeminate  times,  are 
cursed  with  these  sickly  ornaments  of  the  sofa — with  these  ghosts 
of  moonshine — with  these  fainting,  swooning  victims  of  paper*cov- 
ered  literature.  The  Lord  give  patience  to  their  future  husbands 
^-or  repentance  and  renovation  to  them. 

How  often  have  the  wisest  and  the  best  men  raised  their  voice 
of  warning  on  this  subject.    Happy  are  (hose  who  listen  to  their 
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wisdom,  rather  than  learn  the  sorrow  that  lies  in  the  conseqaenoei, 
when  repentance  comes  too  late.  We  cannot  refirain  from  quoting 
on  tHis  point  the  words  of  an  old  writer.  Dr.  Fordjee,  in  his  ad- 
mirable lectures  to  young  women — now,  alas,  out  of  print : 

^^We  consider  the  general  run  of  novels  as  utterly  unfit  for  you. 
Instruction  they  convey  none.  They  paint  scenes  of  pleasure  and 
passion  altogether  improper  for  you  to  behold,  even  with  the  mind's 
eye.  Their  descriptions  are  often  loose  and  luscious  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  their  representations  of  love  between  the  sexes  are  almost 
universally  overstrained.  All  is  dotage  or  despair;  or  else  rant- 
ing swelled  into  burlesque.  In  short,  the  majority  of  their  lovers 
are  either  mere  lunatics  or  mock-heroes.  A  sweet  sensibility,  a 
charming  tenderness,  a  delightful  anguish,  exalted  generosity, 
heroic  worth,  and  refinement  of  thought ;  how  seldom  are  these 
best  ingredients  of  virtuous  love  mixed  with  any  judgment  or  care 
in  the  composition  of  their  principal  characters!*' 

Further  on  he  says :  ^^  To  come  back  to  the  species  of  writing 
which  80  many  young  women  are  apt  to  doat  upon,  the  oflbpring 
of  our  present  novelists,  I  mean  the  greater  part;  with  whom  we 
may  join  the  present  herd  of  play-writers.  Besides  the  remarks 
already  made  on  the  former,  is  it  not  manifest  with  respect  to  both, 
that  such  books  lead  to  a  false  taste  of  life  and  happiness ;  that 
they  represent  vices  as  frailties,  and  frailties  as  virtues;  that  they 
engender  notions  of  love  unspeakably  perverting  and  inflammatory; 
that  they  overlook  in  a  great  measure  the  finest  part  of  the  pas- 
sion, which  one  would  suspect  the  authors  had  never  experienced; 
that  they  turn  it  most  commonly  into  an  affair  of  wicked  or  of 
frivolous  gallantry ;  that  on  many  occasions  they  take  off  from 
the  worst  crimes  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  it  the  horror 
which  ought  ever  to  follow  them ;  on  some  occasions  actually  re- 
ward those  very  crimes,  and  almost  on  all  leave  the  female  readers 
with  this  persuasion  at  best,  that  it  is  their  business  to  get  hus- 
bands at  any  rate,  and  by  whatever  means  ?  Add  to  the  account, 
that  repentance  for  the  foulest  injuries  which  can  be  done  the  sex 
is  generally  represented  as  the  pang,  or  rather  the  start,  of  a 
moment;  and  holy  wedlock  converted  into  a  sponge  to  wipe  out  at 
1^  single  stroke  every  stain  of  guilt  and  dishonor  which  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  hero  of  the  piece  to  contract.  Is  this  a  kind  of  read- 
ing calculated  to  improve  the  principles  or  preserve  the  sobriety  of 
female  minds  ?  How  much  are  those  young  women  to  be  pitied 
that  have  no  wise  parents  or  faithful  tutors  to  direct  them  in  rela- 
tion to  the  books  which  are,  or  which  are  not,  fit  for  them  to  read. 
How  much  are  those  parents  and  tutors  to  be  commcinded  who, 
with  particular  solicitude,  watch  over  them  in  so  important  a 
concern." 

*  These  earnest  words  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation  bjr  every 
female  desirous  of  forming  a  worthy  character,  and  of  cultiyatii^; 
vofc  ti.— 16 
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those  dispositions  which  will  fit  her  for  the  important  relations  of 
a  sister  in  the  family.  Let  the  solid  be  earnestly  coveted.  Let 
the  mind  be  fed  on  true  wisdom.  Let  the  affections  be  cnltiyated 
in  the  spirit  of  piety,  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  romance. 

We  yet  commend  the  following  truthful  picture  of  the  evil  to 
which  we  have  called  attention.  Can  any  words  give  a  more  just 
and  sarcastically  severe  description  of  this  ulcer  in  literature  as  it 
now  streams  its  festered  pollution  over  the  fair  face  of  society. 

"  The  story-telling  tribe,  alone,  outran 
All  calculation  far,  and  left  behind, 
Lagging,  the  swiftest  numbers.     Dreadful,  even 
To  fenoy,  was  their  never-ceasing  birth ; 
'  And  ]1)om  had  lacked,  had  not  their  life  been  short. 

"  Excepting  some,  their  definition  take 
Thou  thus,  expressed  in  gentle  phrase,  which  leaves 
Some  truth  behind :  A  Novel  was  a  book 
Three-volumed,  ajid  once  read,  and  oft-crammed  full 
Of  poisonous  error,  blackening  every  page, 
And  oftener  still,  of  trifling,  second-hand 
Remark,  and  old,  diseased,  putrid  thought, 
And,  miserable  incident,  at  war 
With  nature,  with  itself  and  truth  at  war ; 
Yet  charming  still  the  greedy  reader  on, 
Till  done,  he  tried  to  recollect  his  thoughts, 
And  nothing  found,  but  dreaming  emptiness. 
These,  like  ephemera^  sprung,  in  a  day. 
From  lean  and  shallow-soiled  brains  of  sand. 
And  in  a  day  expired ,  yet,  while  they  lived. 
Tremendous  oft-times  was  the  popular  roar ; 
And  cries  of — Live  for  ever !  struck  the  skies." 


A  LESSON  IN  PUNCTUATION. 

The  following,  if  read' as  it  stands,  is  nonsense.  When  properly 
punctuated  it  makes  good  sense  all  through.  It  shows  how  ne- 
cessary good  punctuation  is  the  sense  of  composition.  How  many 
of  our  young  readers  can  punctuate  it  as  it  should  he  done? 

I  saw  a  peacock  with  a  fiery  tail 

I  saw  a  blazing  star  that  dropped  down  hail 

I  saw  a  cloud  begirt  with  ivy  round 

I  saw  a  sturdy  oak  creep  on  the  ground 

I  saw  a  pismire  swallow  up  a  whale 

I  saw  the  brackish  sec  brim  full  of  ale 

I  saw  a  phial  glass  sixteen  yards  deep 

I  saw  a  weU  full  of  men's  tears  to  weep 

I  saw  men's  eyes  all  on  a  flame  of  fire 

I  saw  a  house  high  as  the  moon  or  higher 

I  saw  the  radiant  sun  at  midnight 

I  snw  this  nian  who  saw  this  dreadful  sight. 
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THE  TREES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.    XI.— THE    CEDA'R  TREE.* 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 

The  Cedar  is  ^eatly  celebrated  in  the  Scriptures.  A  few  are 
still  standing  on  Mount  Lebanon,  above  Byblos  and  Tripoli  east; 
but  none  elsewhere  in  these  mountains.  In  former  times  there 
must  have  been  a  great  abundance  of  them,  since  they  were  used 
in  so  many  extensive  buildings.  These  trees  are  remarkably  thick 
and  tall ;  some  among  them  are  from  thirty*five  to  forty  feet  in 

grth.  The  cedar  tree  shoots  out  branches  at  ten  or  twelve  feet 
om  the  ground;  they  are  large  and  distant;  its  leaves  are  some- 
thing like  those  of  rosemary;  it  is  always  green,  and  distils  a  kind 
of  gum,  to  which  di£ferent  effects  are  attributed.  Cedar  wood  is 
reputed  incorruptible;  it  is  beautiful,  solid,  free  from  knots,  and 
inclining  to  a  red-brown  color.  It  bears  a  small  cone  like  that  of 
the  pine. 

The  cedar  grows  not  only  on  Mount  Lebanon,  but  in  Africa,  in 
Crete,  or  Candia.  The  wood  was  used  in  making  statues  designed 
for  duration.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  Solomon's  palace 
were  finished  with  cedar.  The  roof  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Epbesus  was  of  cedar,  according  to  Pliny.  In  1  Kings  10:  27,  it 
is  said  that  Solomon  multiplied  cedars  in  Judea,  till  this  tree  was 
as  common  as  sycamores,  which  are  very  general  there.  Compare 
2CJiron.  1:15;  9:  27. 

The  cedar  loves  cold  and  mountainous  places;  if  the  top  is  cut 
it  dies.  The  branches  which  it  shoots,  lessening  as  they  rise,  give 
it  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Le  Bruyn,  in  his  journey  to  the  Hol^ 
Limd,  says  the  leaves  of  the  tree  point  upwards,  and  the  frmt 
hangs  downwards ;  it  grows  like  the  cones  of  the  pine,  but  is  longer, 
harder  and  fuller,  and  not  easily  separated  from  the  stalk.  It 
contains  a  seed  like  that  of  the  cypress,  and  yields  a  dutinous^ 
thick  sort  of  resin,  transparent,  and  of  a  strong  smell,  wnich  does 
not  run,  but  falls  drop  by  drop.  This  author  tells  us,  that  having 
measured  two  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon,  he  found  one  to  be  fifty 
palms  in  girth;  the  other  forty-seven.  Naturalists  distinguish 
several  sorts  of  cedars,  but  we  speak  here  only  of  that  of  Lebanon, 
the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  wood  was  used  not  only 
ibr  beams,  for  planks  which  covered  edifices,  and  for  ceilings  to 
apartments,  but  likewise  for  beams  in  the  walls.  1  Kings  6:  86; 
7:  12;  Ezra  6:  3,  4. 

In  the  purification  of  a  leper,  cedar-wood,  together  with  hyssc^, 
to  be  used  in  sprinkling  the  leper.    Lev.  14 :  4,  6. 


•This  article,  suiting  exactly  our  purpose,  we  have   taken  entire    frt)» 
Calmet.— Ed.  Gxtabdia^. 
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This  celebrated  tree,  the  piniu  cedrus  of  botanists,  is  not  peca- 
liar  to  Mount  Lebanon,  but  grows  also  upon  Mounts  Amanus  a;nd 
Taurts  in  Asia  Minor,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant;  but  does 
not  elsewhere  reach  the  sice  and  height  of  those  on  Lebanon.  It 
has  also  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe;  two  venerable 
individuals  of  this  species  exist  in  Chiswick  in  England;  and  there 
is  a  very  beautiful  one  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  The 
beauty  of  this  tree  consists  in  the  proportion  and  symmetry  of  its 
wide-spreading  branches.  The  gum,  which  exudes  both  from  the 
trunk  and  the  cones  or  fruit  is,  according  to  Schulz,  ^^soft  like  bal- 
sam ;  its  fragrance  is  like  that  of  the  balsam  of  Mekka.  Every 
thing  about  this  tree  has  a  strong  balsamic  odor,  and  hence  the 
whole  grove  is  so  pleasant  and  fragrant  that  it  is  delightful  to 
walk  in  it.''  This  is  probably  the  smell  of  Lebanon  spoken  of  in 
Cant.  4:11;  Hos.  14 :  6.  The  wood  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
building,  because  it  is  not  subject  to  decay,  nor  to  be  eaten  of 
worms ;  hence  it  was  much  used  for  rafters,  and  for  boards  with 
which  to  cover  houses  and  form  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  rooms. 
The  palace  of  Persepolis,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon's 
palace,  were  all  in  this  way  built  with  cedar;  and  the  latter  espe- 
cially appears  to  have  had  in  it  such  a  quantity  of  this  wood  that 
it  was  called  '^the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  1  Kings  7: 
2;  10:  IT.  The  ships  of  the  Tyrians  had  also  masts  of  cedar. 
Ezek.  27 :  5. 

Of  the  forests  of  cedars  which  once  covered  Lebanon,  only  a 
small  remnant  is  left.  A  single  grove  only  is  now  found,  lying  a 
little  off  from  the  road  which  crosses  Mount  Lebanon  from  Baalbec 
to  Tripoli,  at  some  distance  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on 
the  western  side — at  the  foot,  indeed,  of  the  highest  summit  or 
ridge  of  Lebanon.  This  grove  consists  of  a  few  very  old  trees, 
interilungled  with  a  large  number  of  younger  ones.  The  former 
are  the  patriarchs  of  the  vegetable  world ;  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  ancient  three  hundred  years  ago;  but  their  number  is  de- 
creasing, as  the  oldest  decay  or  are  destroyed.  In  1550  the  num- 
ber of  these  ancient  trees  is  stated  by  Bellonius  at  28 ;  from  that 
time  down  to  1818,  they  are  stated  at  24,  28,  16, 12  and  7.  Mr. 
Fisk,  in  1823,  says  there  are  six  or  eight  of  the  largest,  but  does 
not  see  the  propriety  of  the  statements  just  enumerated.  See  the 
extract  from  his  journal  below.  As  the  subject  is  interesting,  the 
following  extracts  from  various  travelers  who  have  visited  the  spot 
are  subjoined.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Iisk 
18  the  most  full  and  satisfactory. 

Maundrell  writes,  in  1696,  as  follows:  ^^ These  noble  trees  grow 
amongst  the  snow,  near  the  highest  part  of  Lebanon,  and  itre  re« 
markable,  as  well  for  their  own  age  and  largeness,  as  for  those 
frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  word  of  God.  Here  are 
some  of  them  very  old  and  of  a  prodigious  bulk,  and  others 
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younger  of  a  smaller  size.  Of  the  former  I  could  reckon  up  only 
nxteeriy  and  the  latter  are  very  numerous.  I  measured  one  of  the 
largest,  and  found  it  twelve  yards  six  inches  in  girth,  and  yet 
sound,  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  its  boughs.  At 
about  five  or  six  yards  from  the  ground  it  was  divided  into  five 
limbs,  each  of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree.** 

Pocoke,  1738,  describes  them  with  greater  minuteness:  "l?ho 
cedars  form  a  grove  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  consists 
of  some  large  cedars,  that  are  near  to  one  another,  a  great  number 
of  young  cedars  and  some  pines.  The  great  cedars,  at  some  dis- 
tance, look  like  very  large  spreading  oaks ;  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
are  short,  dividing  at  bottom  into  three  or  four,  some  of  which, 

S 'owing  up  together  for  about  ten  feet,  appear  something  like  those 
othic  columns  which  seem  to, be  composed  of  several  pillars. 
Higher  up  they  begin  to  spread  horizontally.  The  young  cedars 
are  not  easily  known  from  pines ;  I  observed  they  bear  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  than  the  large  ones.  The  wood  does  not  differ 
from  white  deal  in  appearance,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  harder.  It 
has  a  fine  smell,  but  not  so  fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America, 
which  is  commonly  called  cedar ;  and  it  also  falls  short  of  it  in 
beauty.  I  took  a  piece  of  the  wood  from  a  great  tree  that  was 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  left  there  to  rot.  There  are  fifteen 
large  ones  standing.'* 

Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  cedars  in  1810,  as  follows:  "They 
stand  on  uneven  ground,  and  form  a  small  wood.  Of  the  oldest 
and  best  looking  trees,  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve;  twenty-five 
were  very  large  ones,  about  fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  smaller  and  young  ones.  The  oldest  trees  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  foliage  and  small  branches  at  the  top 
only,  and  by  four,  five,  or  even  seven  trunks  springing  from  one 
base.  The  branches  and  foliage  of  the  others  were  lower;  but  I 
saw  none  whose  leaves  touched  the  ground,  like  those  in  Kew  gar- 
dens. The  trunks  of  the  old  trees  are  covered  with  the  names  of 
travelers  and  other  persons  who  have  visited  them.  I  saw  a  date 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  seem 
to  be  quite  dead  ;  the  wood  is  of  a  gray  tint.  I  took  off  a  piece 
of  one  of  them,  but  it  was  afterwards  stolen.'* 

Dr.  Richardson  visited  the  cedars  in  his  way  from  Baalbec  to 
Tripoli,  in  1818.  From  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  descent 
towards  the  west,  he  says,  "  is  rather  precipitous,  and  winds,  by  a 
long,  circuitous  direction,  down  the  side  of  the  moHntain.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  came  in  sight  of  the  far-famed  cedars,  that  lay 
down  before  us  on  our  right.  At  first,  they  appeared  like  a  dark 
spot  on  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  afterwards  like  a  clump  of 
dwarfish  shrubs  that  possessed  neither  dignity  nor  beauty,  nor 
any  thing  that  entitled  them  to  a  visit,  but  the  name.  In  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  we  reached  them.    They  are  large,  and  tall,  and 
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beautiful,  the  most  picturesque  productions  of  the  vegetable  world 
that  we  had  seen.  There  are  in  this  clump  two  generations  of 
trees ;  the  oldest  are  large  and  massy,  rearing  their  heads  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  spreading  their  branches  afar.  We  measur- 
ed one  of  them,  which  we  afterwards  saw  was  not  the  largest  in 
the  clump,  and  found  it  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference.  Seven 
of  these  trees  have  a  particularlv  ancient  appearance ;  the  rest  are 
younger,  but  equally  tall,  though,  for  want  of  space,  their  branchea 
are  not  so  spreading.  The  clump  is  so  small,  that  a  person  may 
walk  round  it  in  half  an  hour.  The  old  cedars  are  not  found  in 
any  other  part  of  Lebanon.  Young  trees  are  occasionally  met 
with;  they  are  very  productive,  and  cast  many  seeds  annually.  The 
surface  all  around  is  covered  with  rock  and  stone,  with  a  partial 
but  luxuriant  vegetation  springing  up  in  the  interstices." 

Under  date  of  October  4,  1823,  the  American  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  record  in  their  journal  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  :  ^^Taking  a  guide,  we  set  out 
for  the  cedars,  going  a  little  south  of  east  In  about  two  hours  we 
came  in  sight  of  them,  and  in  another  hour  reached  them.  Instead 
of  being  on  the  highest  summit  of  Lebanon,  as  has  sometimes  been 
said,  they  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountan,  in  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  arena  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  opening  to  the 
west,  with  high  mountains  on  the  north,  south,  and  east.  The 
cedars  stand  on  five  or  six  gentle  elevations,  and  occupy  a  spot  of 
ground  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  I  walked 
around  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  We  measured  a  number  of  the  trees* 
The  largest  is  upwards  of  40  feet  in  circumference.  Six  or  eight 
others,  are  also  very  large,  several  of  them  nearly  the  size  of  the 
largest.  But  each  of  these  was  manifestly  two  trees  or  more, 
which  have  grown  together,  and  now  fo|rm  one.  They  generally 
separate  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  into  the  original  trees.  The 
handsomest  and.  tallest  are  those  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
the  body  straight,  the  branches  almost  horizontal,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful cone,  and  casting  a  goodly  shade.  We  measured  the  length 
of  two  by  the  shade,  and  found  each  about  90  feet.  The  largest 
are  not  so  high,  but  some  of  the  others,  I  think,  are  a  little  higher. 
They  produce  a  conical  fruit,  in  shape  and  size  Uke  that  of  the  pine* 
I  counted  them,  and  made  the  whole  number  389.  Mr.  King 
counted  them,  omitting  the  small  saplings,  and  made  the  number 
321.     I  know  not  why  travelers  and  authors  have  so  long  and  bo 

fenerally  given  28,  20,  15,  5,  or  7,  as  the  number  of  the  cedars, 
t  is  true,  that  ^'of  those  of  superior  size  and  antiquity,''  there  are 
not  a  great  number ;  but  then  there  is  a  regular  gradation  in  sise, 
from  tne  largest  down  to  the  merest  sapling.  One  man,  of  whom 
I  inquired,  told  me  that  there  are  cedars  in  other  places  on  mount 
Lebanon,  but  he  could  not  tell  where.  Several  others,  to  whom  I 
have  put  the  question,  have  unanimously  assured  me  that  these  are 
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the  only  cedars  which  exist  on  the  mountain.  They  are  called  in 
Arabic  ary.  The  Maronites  tell  me  that  they  have  an  annual  Feast 
of  the  Cedars.  Before  seeing  the  cedars,  I  had  met  with  a  Euro- 
pean traveler  ^ho  had  just  visited  them.  He  gave  a  short  account 
of  them,  and  concluded  with  saying,  ^^It  is  as  with  miracles;  the 
wonder  all  vanishes  when  you  reach  the  spot."  What  is  there  at 
which  an  infidel  cannot  sneer  ?  Yet  let  even  an  infidel  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  an  Asiatic  passing  from  barren  desert  to  barren 
desert^  traversing  oceans  of  sand  and  mountains  of  naked  rock, 
accustomed  to  countries  like  Egypt,  Arabia,  Judea,  and  Asia 
Minor,  abounding,  in  the  best  places,  only  with  shrubbery  and  fruit 
trees ;  let  him,  with  the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  climb  the  rugged 
rocks,  and  pass  the  open  ravines  of  Lebanon,  and  suddenly  desoir, 
among  the  hills,  a  grove  of  300  trees  such  as  the  cedars  actual^ 
are,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  he  will  confess  that  a  fine  com- 
parison in  Amos  2.  9,  ^^  whose  height  was  as  the  height  of  the  cedars, 
and  he  was  strong  as  the  oaks."  Let  him,  after  along  ride  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  a  cedar,  and  contem- 
{date  the  exact  conical  form  of  its  top,  and  the  beautiful  symmetxy 
of  its  branches,  and  he  will  no  longer  wonder  that  David  comparea 
the  people  of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  to  the  ^^ffoodly 
cedars,"  Psalm  130:  10.  Atraveler,  who  had  just  left  the  forests 
of  America,  might  think  this  little  grove  of  cedars  not  worthy  of 
so  much  notice;  but  the  man  who  knows  how  rare  large  trees  are  in 
Asia,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  timber  for  building,  will  feel  at 
once  that  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of  these  trees  is  perfectly 
naturaL  It  is  probable  that  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Hiram^ 
there  were  extensive  forests  of  cedars  on  Lebanon.  A  variety  of 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  their  diminution  and  almost  total 
extinction.  Tet,  in  comparison  with  all  the  other  trees  that  I  have 
seen  on  the  mountain,  the  few  that  remain  may  still  be  called  ^^  the 
glory  of  Lebanon." 


AVARICE. 

Monet,  thou  bane  of  bliss,  and  source  of  woe, 
Whence  corneal  thou,  that  thou  art  so  fresh  and  fine  ? 
I  know  thy  parentage  is  base  and  low ; 
Man  found  thee  poor  and  dirtj  in  a  mine. 

Surely  thou  didst  bo  little  contribute 
To  this  great  kingdom  which  thou  now  hast  got, 
That  he  was  fain,  when  thou  wast  destitute, 
To  dig  thee  out  of  thy  dark  cave  and  grot. 

Then  forcing  thee  by  fire  ^e  made  thee  blight ; 
Nay,  thou  hast  got  the  face  of  man  ;  for  we 
Have  with  our  stamp  and  seal  transferred  our  right, — 
Thou  art  the  man,  and  man  but  dross  to  thee.     ' 

Man  calleth  thee  his  wealth,  who  made  thee  rich, 
And,  while  he  digs  out  thee,  falk  in  the  ditch. 
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ORIENTAL   CUSTOMS. 

II.— WEDDING. 

Marbiagb  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance*  There  was  no  greater  reproach  in  Israel  than  that 
of  celibacy.  And  hence  the  Jews  married  very  young.  The  age 
presented  to  males  by  the  Rabbins,  was  eighteen  years.  Females 
were  ordinarily  married  at  twelve  vears  of  age — whence  the  husband 
is  called  the  guide  of  her  youth ;  (Prov.  11 :  7 ;)  the  husband  of  her 
youth  (Joel  1 :  8.)  The  not  giving  of  wardens  in  marriage  is  in 
rsalm  7 :  28-63,  represented  as  one  of  the  indications  of  the 
divine  anger  toward  Israel.  Among  the  Hindoos,  at  this  day,  the 
delaying  of  the  marriage  of  their  daughters,  is  regarded  as  a  cala- 
mity and  a  disgrace. 

N'o  formalities  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews,  in  joining 
man  and  wife  together;  at  least  none  were  enjoined  by  Moses.  The 
manner  in  which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  marriage  is  described 
in  the  case  of  Shechem,  who  asked  the  daughter  of  Jacob  in  mar- 
riage. Gen.  34 :  6-12.)  We  are  informed  by  Jewish  writers, 
that  kisses  W'Cre  interchanged  in  token  of  an  espousal,  to  which 
custom  there  may  be  an  allusion  in  Canticles  1 :  2.  After  this  token 
the  marriage  was  reckoned  as  consummated  and  ratified. 

In  both  the  old  and  new  testaments,  we  learn  that  the  Jews  cele- 
brated the  marriage  solemnity  with  great  festivity  and  display.  The 
ceremonies  observed  by  them  on  such  occasions,  were  common  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  From  the  Song  of  Solomon,  8 :  11,  the 
ceremony  of  crowning  merely  married  persons,  was  performed  by 
one  of  the  parents  of  the  parties  married.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
bride  was  crowned  by  her  mother.  These  crowns  were  not  onlv 
those  made  of  natural  flowers,  but  also  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
material  denoted  the  rank  of  the  person  presenting  the  crown.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  these  nuptials,  crowns  and  other  regalia, 
are  referred  to  in  Ezekiel  16 :  8-12.  We  certainly  can  get  a  very 
correct  idea  of  the  dress  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  from  Isaiah 
7,  11 :  10.  The  custom  which  still  pertains  with  us — that  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  having  one  or  more  attendants — is  very  an- 
cient and  peculiarly  oriental.  Sampson  had  thirty  voung  men  to 
attend  him  at  his  nuptials ;  their  attendants  were  called  children  of 
the  bride-chamber,  as  in  Math.  12 :  15 ;  Mark  2:9.  It  was  also 
customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  furnish  his  guests  with  garments ; 
(Math.  22 :  11,)  and  which  (froni  Rev-  19 :  8,)  were  white.  The 
wedding  garments  referred  to  in  these  passages  of  Scripture  were 
intended  to  be  emblematical  of  true  christian  holiness  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints.     The  bride  was  conducted  by  night  to 
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the  house  of  her  husband. '  The  attendants  of  the  bridegroom  usu- 
ally attended  her.  She  "was  also  attended  by  a  train  of  female 
companions — virgins  with  torches,  mudc,  and  every  kind  of  demon- 
stration of  festivity.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the 
Parables  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins — Math.  25.  i :  12 — and 
of  the  wedding  feast  given  by  a  certain  king  in  honor  of  his  son's 
marriage.  Math,  xxii :  2.  Th^  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  describing  an 
Armenian  wedding  says :  "  The  large  number  of  young  females 
who  were  present,  naturally  and  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  wise 
and  foolish  virgins  in  our  Saviour's  parable.  These  being  friends 
of  the  bride,  the  virgiuB^  her  companions  (Psalm  14 :  14,)  had 
come  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  who  had  come  to  escort  the  bride  to 
^er  home.  It  is  usual  for  the  bridegroom  to  come  at  midnight;  so 
that  literally,  at  midnight  the  cry  is  made :  behold !  the  bridegroom 
Cometh ;  G-o  ye  out  to  meet  him.  But  on  this  occasion  the  bride- 
groom tarried :  it  was  two  o'clock  before  he  arrived.  The  whole 
party  then  proceeded  to  the  Armenian  Church,  where  the  bishop 
was  waiting  to  receive  them  ;  and  then  the  ceremonies  were  com- 
pleted." 

Mr.  Ward,  in  his  history  of  the  Hindoos,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  Hindoo  wedding,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  par- 
able of  the  wedding  feast  in  the  gospel : 

"At  a  marriage,  the  procession  of  which  I  saw  some  years  ago, 
the  bridegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Le- 
vampon,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water. 
After  waiting  \wo  or  three  hours,  at  length  near  midnight,  it  was 
announced,  as  if  in  the  very  words  of  scripture,  *  Behold!  the 
bridegroom  cometh.  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him;'  all  the  persons 
employed  now  lighted  their  lamps  and  ran  with  them  in  their 
hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  in  the  procession ;  some  of  them  had 
lost  their  lights  and  were  unprepared ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to 
seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  at  which  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly 
illuminated  area  before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where 
a  great  multitude  of  friends,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were 
seated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a 
friend  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company, 
where  he  sat  a  short  time  and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door 
of  which  was  immediately  shut  and  guarded  by  Sepoys.  I  and 
others  expostulated  with  the  doorkeepers,  but  in  vain.  Never  was 
I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's  beautiful  parable  as  at  this  moment : 
and  the  door  was  shut!'  " 

The  Scripture  moreover  informs  us,  4hat  the  marriage  festivals 
of  the  Jews  lasted  a  whole  week,  as  they  do  to  this  day  among  the 
Christians  and  others  of  Palestine.  Gen.  29:  26-r27;  Judges 
14 :  12.  This  week  of  festivity  our  Lord  refers  to  in  Mark  11, 
19,  20.     The  Eastern  people  were  very  strict  in  their  notions  of 
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propriety.  They  did  not  permit  the  young  women  at  marriages  to 
be  in  the  same  apartments  with  the  men.  They  did  not,  therefore, 
spend  their  time  merely  in  eating  and  drinking,  nor  in  libidinous 
and  promiscuous  revelry.  The  custom  was  for  the  men  to  propose 
questions  and  hard  problems,  in  resolving  which  the  wit  and  saga- 
city of  the  whole  company  were  exercised.  This  was  done  at  Lam- 
pron's  wedding,  where  he  proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company. 
Judges  14:  12.  Two  interesting  passages  of  Scripture  derive  their 
force  and  illustration  from  this  custom,  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. The  first  is  that  of  Luke  14 :  8-10.  In  a  country  where 
the  highest  importance  is  attached  to  such  a  coveted  distinction,  the 
propriety  of  the  advice  is  more  striking  than  if  applied  to  the  man- 
ners of  our  own  country.  The  other  passage  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover :  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with 
me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me.  Math.  26 :  23.  As 
there  are  very  few,  and  those  always  the  dearest  friends  or  most 
honored  guests,  who  are  seated  so  near  the  waiter  of  the  feast  as 
to  dip  their  hands  in  the  same  dish  with  him,  the  baseness  of  the 
treachery  is  the  more  increased  and  aggravated,  when  one  of  these 
very  few  and  most  highly  honored  becomes  the  betrayer.  And  no 
doubt  the  conduct  of  Judas  was  meant  to  be  depicted  in  this  light, 
by  using  that  descriptive  expression. 


THE    CANARY  BIRD.   * 

BT"  THE  EDITOR. 

Ws  have  a  little  friend  at  the  Parsonage  who  is  a  subscriber,  and 
we  are  told  also  a  diligent  reader,  of  the  Guardian.  On  a  visit 
lately  we  found  that  she  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  canary  bird,  and 
seemed  very  anxious  to  know  all  about  these  Uttle  songsters.  Wish- 
ing to  gratify  the  little  girl  as  far  as  we  can,  and  having  no  bird  to 
give  her,  we  at  once  concluded  to  do  our  part  in  the  matter  by 
telling  her,  and  all  our  readers,  something  of  what  we  have  learned 
of  the  canary. 

First  of  all  then,  let  it  be  known  that  this  little  beauty  derives 
its  name'  from  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  brought  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  from  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is,  however,  also 
found  in  the  Cape  Verde  and  Madeira  Islands,  where  it  is  still  found 
in  its  wild  state,  filling  the  beautiful  groves  with  its  melodious 
notes. 

In  its  native  Islands,  ii^  canary  bird  "  is  of  a  dusky  gray  color," 
and  so  different  from  those  usually  seen  in  Europe,  and  our  own 
country,  that  they  scarcely  seem  like  the  same  bird.  With  us, 
they  have  that  variety  of  coloring  usual  in  all  domestic  fowls ;  some 
white,  some  mottled,  some  beautifully  shaded  with  green;  but  they 
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are  more  esteemed  for  their  note  than  their  beauty,  having  a  high, 
piercing  pipe,  as  indeed  all  those  of  the  finch  tribe  have,  continu- 
ing it  for  some  time  in  one  breath  without  intermission,  then  raising 
it  higher  by  degrees,  with  great  variety. 

In  Germany  these  birds  have  long  been  extensively  raised  and 
sold  into  different  parts  of  Europe.  From  thence  they  have  been 
introduced  into  England  and  this  country.  At  first  they  were  sold 
at  very  high  prices ;  but  lately  they  are  becoming  cheaper ;  and 
yet  in  our  cities,  they  ask  from  $2.50  to  $5  /^for  a  good  singer." 

This  little  bird  is  not  only  beautiful,  and  very  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  song,  which  in  some  of  its  notes  equal  the  nightingale^ 
but  it  has  also  a  great  many  pretty  little  ways  about  it.  The  canary 
is  a  social  and  familiar  bird,  and  is  capable  of  contracting  am  at- 
tachment for  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  will  perch  on  the 
shoulder  of  its  mistress,  and  peck  its  food  from  her  hand  or  her 
mouth.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  taught  still  more  extraordinary 
feats.  In  1820,  a  Frenchman  exhibited  four  and  twenty  canary 
birds  in  London,  many  of  which,  he  said,  were  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Some  of  these  balanced  themselves, 
head  downward,  on  their  shoulders,  having  their  legs  and  tails  in 
the  air.  One  of  them,  taking  a  slender  stick  in  its  claws,  passed 
its  head  between  his  legs,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  turned  round,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  being  roasted.  Another  balanced  itself,  and  was 
slung  backward  and  forward  on  a  kind  of  slatk  rope.  A  third 
was  dressed  in  military  uniform,  having  a  cap  on  its  head,  wearing 
a  sword  and  pouch,  and  carrying  a  firelock  in  one  claw;  after 
some  time  sitting  upright,  at  the  word  of  comn^and,  freed  itself  from 
its  dress,  and  flew  away  to  the  cage.  A  fourth  suffered  itself  to  be 
shot  at,  and  falling  down,  as  if  dead,  to  be  put  into  a  little  wheel- 
barrow, and  wheeled  away  by  one  of  its  comrades ;  and  several  of 
the  birds  were  at  the  same  time  placed  upon  a  little  firework,  and 
contmued  there  quietly,  and  without  alarm,  till  it  was  discharged. 

"  0  Papa,  it  would  be  very  nice  to  have  a  canary.*'  So  it  would, 
for  you ;  but  would  it  be  just  so  nice  also  for  the  bird  itself?  Would 
it  be  pleasant  for  the  little  creature  to  be  confined  all  the  day  long 
in  its  small  cage,  while  the  trees  are  so  green,  and  the  shade  so  cool, 
and  it  would  be  so  joyous  to  hop  and  sing  from  branch  to  branch? 
It  would  look  so  much  like  a  little  prisoner  in  its  cage.  It  would 
seem  so  glad  when  some  one  would  come  to  it ;  and  while  hop- 
ping and  singing  and  putting  out  its  little  bill  between  the  bars, 
it  would  almost  seem  to  say,  "0  let  me  out!"  Then  the  little 
girl  at  the  Parsonage,  if  she  had  a  tender  heart  would  pity  it,  and 
perhaps  almost  wish  she  had  never  bad  a  canary  bird. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  about  the  canary  bird,  we  re- 
commend to  our  little  friend  the  following  beautiful  parable,  from 
the  German  of  Erummacher: 

A  little  maiden,  named   Caroline,  had  a  canary  bird  which  was 
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yery  dear  to  ber.  The  tiny  creature  sung  /rom  dawn  of  day  until 
the  shades  of  evening  closed  around.  It  was  very  beautiful,  of  a 
golden  yelloW;  with  a  dark-colored  head ;  and  Caroline  fed  him 
with  seeds,  and  with  cooling  herbs,  adding  now  and  then  a  small 
lump  of  sugar,  and  daily  she  supplied  him  with  fresh,  clear  water. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  little  bird  began  to  droop,  and  one  morn- 
ing when  Caroline  brought  him  water,  he  lay  dead  at  the  bottom 
.  of  the  cage.  Then  the  little  girl  wept  and  lamented  sorely  over 
her  favorite ;  so  the  mother  of  the  maiden  wont  out  and  bought 
her  another  bird,  of  still  more  beauteous  plumage,  and  which  sung 
even  as  sweetly  as  the  former  one,  and  she  put  it  in  the  cage. 

The  maiden,  however,  wept  only  so  much  the  more  when  she  be- 
held the  new  bird.  Her  mother  wondered  much  at  this  and  said, 
<*  my  beloved  child,  wherefore  dost  thou  still  weep  and  mourn  so 
bitterly?  Thy  tears  cannot  recall  the  little  bird  to  life,  and  here 
thou  hast  one  which  is  not  less  beautiful  than  the  other  which  thou 
hast  lost." 

Then  answered  the  child,  "Ah,  dear  mamma,  I  have  not  acted 
rightly  towards  the  little  creature,  and  have  not  done  all  I  might 
have  done  for  him." 

"Beloved  Caroline,"  answered  her  mother,  **I  thought  thou 
didst  always  tend  him  most  carefully." 

"Ah,  no !"  replied  the  child ;  "it  was  only  a  little  while  before 
his  death,  that,  iflstead  of  bringing  him  a  bit  of  sugar,  which  thou 
gavest  me  for  him,  I  ate  it  myself."* 

Thus  spake  the  maiden  with  a  troubled  heart.  The  mother  did 
not  make  light  of  Caroline's  remorse,  for  she  recognized  therein 
the  holy  voice  of  truth  which  spake  within  the  heart  of  the  child. 
"Ah!"  said  she,  "what  must  then  be  the  grief  of  an  undutiful 
child  over  the  grave  of  its  parents  !" 


BOYS,  LOOK  AT  THIS. 

That  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  was  illustrated  some  years 
since,  under  the  following  circumstances :  A  lad  was  proceeding  to 
an  uncle's  to  petition  him  for  a  sick  sister  and  her  children,  when 
he  found  a  pocket  wallet  containing  fifty  dollars.  The  aid  was  re- 
fused, and  the  distressed  family  was  pinched  with  want.  The  boy 
revealed  his  fortune  to  his  mother,  but  expressed  a  doubt  about 
using  any  portion  of  the  money.  His  mother  confirmed  his  good 
resolution,  and  the  pocket  book  was  advertised  and  the  owner  found. 
Being  a  man  of  wealth,  upon  learning  the  history  of  the  family,  he 

E resented  the  fifty  dollars  to  the  sick  mother,  and  took  the  boy  in 
is  service,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  in 
Ohio.     Honesty  always  brings  its  reward. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
A  SimjBCT  OF  Gbatitvdb. — In  our  last 
month's  Retrospect  we  stated  that  the 
most  cheering  fact  we  had' to  record 
was  the  prospect  of  one  of  the  most 
abundant  grain  and  fruit  harvests  with 
which  we  had  been  blessed  for  jears. 
Now,  that  the  ezi>ectations  then  ex- 
pressed haye  been  realized — ^when  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman  is  rewarded 
with  a  superabundance  of  the  great 
staples  of  human  subsistencOi  and  all 
the  broad  acres  of  our  vast  count  rj 
are  blessed  with  the  providential  smiles 
of  "peace  and  plenty" — it  would  illy 
become  a  periodical  of  the  pretensions 
of  The  Guardian,  not  to  make  this 
fruitful  subject  a  leading  theme  for  the 
Retrospect  of  this  month.  Alas !  how 
many  are  there  in  this  highly  favored 
land  who  will,  amid  this  shower  of 
blessings,  forget  the  bountiful  Hand 
that  has  so  munificently  blessed  them ! 
How  few  in  the  aggregate  will  remem- 
ber, in  its  practical  application,  that 
"God  is  good,"  and  tiiat  "when  He 
openetb  His  hand  all  His  creatures  are 
satisfied" — that  "neither  is  he  that 
planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that 
watereth ;  but  Qod  that  giveth  the 
increase."  The  farmer  may  toil  "  from 
early  dawn  to  twilight  gray,"  may 
plough  and  plant,  and  exhaust  all  his 
energies,  and  yet  if  it  should  please 
Divine  Wisdom  to  withhold  "  the  in- 
crease," disappointment,  disaster  and 
ruin  will  foUow.  From  every  section 
of  the  country  we  have  intelligence 
that  the  harvested  crops  exceed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine.  In 
this  county,  while  the  straw  in  some 
sections  was  not  so  heavy  as  in  other 
years,  the  yield  will  be  unusually  great. 
A  great  many  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  probable  extent  of  the 
crop  this  year.  One  puts  down  the 
crop  of  all  the  States  and  territories  at 
168,572,000  bushels,  which  is  68,000,000 
bushels  over  the  crop  of  1849.  The 
value  of  t^  wheat  crop  in  that  year  is 
put  down  in  the  census  report  at 
|lOOyOOO,000.  If  we  value  the  present 
efop  at  11.25  per  bushel  it  will  be 
worth  an  aggregate  of  more  than  (210,- 


500,000 1  While  the  foreign  demand 
with  the  increase  of  population  at 
home,  will  insure  the  farmer  a  fair  re- 
ward for  his  labor,  the  hopes  of  the 
speculator — the  Idler  who  stands  be- 
tween the  producer  and  consumer — ^are 
finally  crushed.  They  have  managed 
to  keep  up  a  show  of  enormous  prices 
in  Philadelphia,  but  the  speculators 
and  bread-brokers  in  the  great  cities 
must  finally  yield  to  the  more  healthy 
and  equilibrious  pressure  from  the 
country.  We  notice  that  at  Wells- 
burgh,  Ohio,  (week  before  last,)  a  lot  of 
flour  was  offered  at  seven  dollabs  a 
barrel,  for  which  the  holder  had  refused 
ten  dollars  a  few  weeks  before ;.  but 
the  flour  would  not  bring  the  seven 
dollars,  and  the  speculator  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  "  on  sale"  at  the  commission 
house  for  want  of  a  purchaser. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  favor- 
able for  housing  the  wheat  harvest. 
On  Friday,  the  20th,  it  was  hitensely 
hot,  the  thermometer  ranging  at  various 
points  from  94  deg.  to  100,  but  on  Fri- 
day evening  we  were  visited  by  a  heavy 
rahi,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
it  has  continued  cool  and  showery  up 
to  the  present  writing  (25th.)  The 
thermometer  fell  in  three  days  over  30 
degs.,  but  it  is  now  excellent  weather 
for  the  com  and  potato  crops,  which, 
as  a  farmer  friend  remarked  to  us  yes- 
terday, "  can  almost  be  seen  growing." 
If  it  continues  warm  we  will  have  the 
heaviest  com  and  potato  crops  ever 
known,  and  such  is  the  prospect  now. 

A  National  Platform. — The  Phila- 
delphia Ledger  suggests  that,  while  so 
many  parties  are  springing  up,  each 
claiming  to  develop  and  give  utterance 
to  the  ideas  now  at  work  among  the 
people,  a  few  of  our  national  principles 
might  be  carried  out  a  great  deal  farther 
than  has  yet  been  attempted.  Among 
these  it  enumerates  Education,  the 
means  of  obtaining  which  should  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  free  of 
expense,  from  A  B  C  to  B.  A.  of  a  Col- 
lege at  least ;  with  a  few  institutions 
for  even  higher  cultivation  of  partioolar 
branches  of  science,  and  all  possible 
improvements   adapted  to  make  the 
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course  of  edncation  as  practicallj  use- 
ful as  possible.  One  effect  would  be 
that,  there  being  no  pecuniary  induce- 
ments for  the  officers  to  keep  an  army 
of  students  at  College,  if  they  did  not 
study,  the  regulations  would  be  formed 
and  carried  out  with  a  view  simply  to 
the  interests  of  scholarship.  Exami- 
nations would  be  conducted  more  upon 
the  principles  of  West  Point,  a  degree 
would  mean  something  when  attained, 
and  the  industrious  student  would  not 
be  retarded  and  ruined  by  the  too  com- 
mon dissipations  of  a  College  course, 
led  on  by  the  Indolent  but  perhaps 
wealthy  young  man,  whom  the  officers 
dislike  to  send  home,  for  fear  of  cutting 
down  their  numbers.  Michigan'  has 
already  adopted  this  plan,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  become 
uniyersal.  Qualification,  to  profit  by 
the  Instructions  conferred,  should  be 
the  only  pre-requisite  to  any  degree  of 
educational  promotion.  For  the  State 
is  always  more  benefited  than  even  the 
individual,  by  his  advance  in  science. 
As  education  must  be  obtained  before 
it  can  become  remunerative,  wherever 
the  individual  contributes  the  time  and 
expense  of  living,  the  State  may  safely 
advance  that  of  instruction,  especially 
as  this  puts  education  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses.  In  many  States 
the  public  lands  do  or  might  support 
the  expense  of  this.  In  all  cases  the 
land  is  so  raised  in  value  by  the  edu- 
cation of  the  citizens  that  a  tax  suffi- 
cient would  be  immensely  reproductive. 

Another  plank  in  this  new  platform 
is  the  Encouragement  of  Marriage  by 
every  reasonable  means,  such  as  dona- 
tions of  the  public  lands,  so  regulated 
as  to  make  a  marriage  certificate  secure 
a  homestead  to  each  couple,  when  they 
chose  to  go  and  settle  upon  it ;  and  the 
discouragement  of  foreign,  luxurious 
and  expensive  habits,  which,  by  in- 
creasing the  expenses  of  a  family,  pre- 
vent marriage  and  entail  corruption. 

A  third  principle  is  the  elevation  of 
the  industrious  classes  by  all  just  and 
suitable  means,  such  as  the  protection 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  rights  of  labor 
by  all  proper  laws  from  the  frauds,  cor- 
raptions  and  evil  enticements  too  often 
successful  through  misapplied  wealth. 
These,  among  others,  the  Ledger  very 
justly  considers  more  truly  our  Ameri- 
can principles  than  any  other  handed 
down  from  Washington ;  principles  that 
acted  up  to,  will  promote  the  security 
and  advancement  of  all  nations,  and 


without  which  free'  institutions  will 
never  spread  to  others,  if  they  can  even 
survive  among  pursolves. 

The  Liquor  Question. — ^The  most  in- 
teresting question  in  the  moral  and 
legal  world  during  the  past  month  has 
been  the  operation  of  the  New  York 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Law,  which  took 
effect  on  the  4th  of  July.  In  the  city 
of  New  York  the  law  has  thus  far  been 
inoperative,  owing  to  the  quiescent  po- 
sition of  Mayor  Wood,  who  declines 
taking  any  active  measures  in  its  en- 
forcement until  its  constitutionality 
has  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  high- 
est resort!  In  Brooklyn,  however, 
Mayor  Hall  has  nobly  determined  to 
enforce  the  law  and  leave  the  conse- 
quences with  its  framers  and  the  courts 
who  may  be  called  to  pass  upon  it  ju- 
dicially. The  Syracuse  Journal  (which 
occupies  an  independent  position)  says 
that  "  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
law  in  the  courts,  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  based  has,  since  the  4th,  made 
many  thousands  of  converts.  We  form 
this  opinion  from  the  state  of  things 
in  this  city  and  vicinity,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  great  -excitement  over  the 
prosecution  of  an  offender,  there  has 
been  an  universally  expressed  congrat- 
ulation of  the  most  total  extinction  of 
crime  and  bestiality,  as  evinced  by  the 
police  returns.  A  contrast  has  been 
furnished,  during  the  past  few  days, 
of  sobriety  and  good  order  in  those 
quarters  where  the  practice  of  these  vir- 
tues was  before  unknown,  that  makes 
an  enduring  impression  in  minds  that 
had  not  before  thought  correctly  on 
the  subject.''  The  same  journal  adds 
that  there  is  an  earnest  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  breasts  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  that  State  that  the 
law  may  be  sustained  and  enforced ; 
but  should  it  go  down  under  the  deci- 
sion of  the  legal  authorities,  we  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  people  that  its  principle 
shall  be  sustained.  If  there  be  wrong 
in  the  present  law,  it  will  be  righted  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  principle  of  justice 
at  its  foundation  which  must^and  will 
be  perpetuated.  The  Tribune  says: 
"  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  re- 
ports which  come  to  us  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  the  Prohibitory  Law 
is  very  generally  in  operation.  It  is 
true  the  liquor  sellers  stand  out  in  a 
few  localities,  and  trample  on  the  law 
in  the  hope  that  the  courts  may  some 
time  or  other  pronounce  it  unconstita- 
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tional :  but  these  persons  are  not  nu- 
merous, and  they  generally  reside  in 
the  larger  cities,  a  majority  of  them 
being  in  New  York.  There  is  very 
little  liquor  retailed  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  In  the  country  towns  the 
bars  have  generally  been  closed,  and 
the  beneficial  efifects  are  already  begin- 
ning to  be  felt." 

"The  Jug  Law." — ^There  appears  to 
be  a  favorable  reaction  taking  place  in 
favor  of  the  "Act  for  Restraining  the 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors,"  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  of  this  State, 
and  which  it^  opponents  denominate 
"  the  jug  law,"  by  way  of  derision.  The 
Liquor  men  have  generally  abandoned 
the  idea  of  holding  whiskey  meetings, 
as  they  find  it  does  them  more  harm 
than  good  I  The  more  the  4iew  law  is 
imderstood  the  stronger  disposition  is 
evinced  to  have  it  enforced.  It  is  not 
strictly  a  prohibitory  law,  for  it  has  no 
"search  and  seizure  clause"  in  it.  As 
its  title  implies,  it  is  a  law  to  restrain 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Is  this 
not  greatly  needed  ?  Do  not  our  young 
men  need  it  ?  Do  not  neglected  wives 
and  abused  children  need  it  f  Do  not 
intemperate  persons  need  it  ?  Tempta- 
tion, in  its  most  seductive  forms,  now 
meets  them  at  every  street  comer  and 
cross-roads.  They  are  beguiled  and 
overcome.  Go  to  our  prisons.  By  whom 
are  they  filled  ?  By  those  who  are  the 
victims  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  li- 
quor traffic.  Go  to  our  poorhouses.  By 
whom  are  they  filled?  Seven-tenths 
o£  the  thousands  supported  there  are 
inebriates  and  those  dependant  upon 
them.  Go  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  who  do  you  see  arraigned 
there  for  petty  offences  and  crimes  of  a 
higher  magnitude  ?  The  large  majority 
of  them  are  the  victims  of  strong  drink. 
A  reverend  gentleman  of  Philadelphia, 
recently  went  with  Hon.  Judge  KeUy  to 
Moyamensing  Prison  to  witness  the 
Court  proceedings  occasionally  held 
there  to  save  the  expense  of  traiisport- 
ing  back  and  forward  the  victims  of 
intemperance.  On  a  single  afternoon 
one  hundred  cases  passed  under  re- 
view. Such  a  miserable  throng  he  had 
seldom  seen.  More  than  sixty  of  the 
hundred  were  females,  sent  to  prison 
for  intoxication.  Do  we  not  need  a  re- 
form, and  will  not  every  good  citizen 
lend  his  aid  to  give  efficiency  to  our 
restraining  law  ?  The  State  Temperance 
Convention,  which  meets  at  Reading  on 
the  8th  of  August,  should  be  attended 


by  every  one  in  the  State  who  takes  an 
interest  in  this  great  cause.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  traffic  are  organizing  for 
Repeal,  and  the  friends  of  Temperance 
should  prepare  to  meet  them,  with  a  ' 
complete  organization,  and  fight  for 
victory  under  the  glorious  baimer  of 

PROHIBmON. 

The  Portland  Riot. — The  committee 
of  investigation,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  re- 
cent liquor  riot  in  Portland,  Maine, 
have  concluded  their  labors  and  pub- 
lished a  detailed  report,  in  which  they 
not  only  exculpate  Mayor  Dow  from  all 
blame,  but  declare  he  wbuld  have  been 
highly  culpable  had  he  done  less  than 
he  did.  "  The  committee,  on  a  careful 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  whole 
case,  are  satisfied  that  the  Mayor  and 
other  executive  officers  of  the  city  did 
no  more  in  the  emergency  than  their 
duty  or  the  public  service  required;  and 
that  they  would  have  proved  unfaith- 
ful to  their  trust  had  they  done  less." 
Thus  is  Neal  Dow  twice  vindicated  tri- 
umphantly. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 

"  Sebastopol  is  not  yet  taken  I"  On 
the  18th  of  June  the  Allies  made  an 
unsucessful  attempt  to  storm  the  Redan 
and  Malakoff  towers,  and  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  about  5000  men,  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  There  are  two 
stories  current  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
failure.  In  Paris  it  was  reported  that 
the  failure  was,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
owing  to  errors  committed  by  the  Brit- 
ish commanding  officers.  These  errors 
are  described  as  two-fold — ^first,  in  not 
having  had  fascines  provided  for  filling 
up  the  trench  within  in  the  Redan ; 
and  next,  in  not  having  inmiediately 
apprised  the  French  Commander  that 
they  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  The 
British  on  their  side  say  that  they  took 
the  Redan,  but  could  not  hold  it  because 
the  French  failed  to  silence  the  Mala- 
koff. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Russian  soldiers  are  much  harder 
to  conquer  than  the  allied  powers  had 
been  led  to  believe.  Not  only  the  offi- 
cers in  command,  but  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  garrison  have  shown  on  all  occa- 
adons  the  most  astonishing  coolness  and 
courage.  An  American  surgeon,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Russians,  writing  from 
Sebastopol,  says,  "  events  have  proved  • 
that  the  English  soldier  is  much  infe-" 
rior  to  the  French  or  Russian,  and  that , 
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with  oertain  exceptions  the  Russian  is 
ms  good  as  the  French.  Sebastopol,*' 
he  continues,  "  will  never  be  taken — it 
jaa,y  be  blown  up  bj  the  Russians.'' 
This  is  the  opinion  we  expressed 
months  ago,  and  we  jet  see  nothing  to 
justify  us  in  changing  it. 

The  latest  intelligence  announces  the 
death  of  Lord  Raglan,  eommander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Cri- 
mea, who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate 
and  an  overtaxed  mind.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded bj  Lord  Simpson,  who  as  a  com- 
mander is  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
fame.  The  cholera  is  again  making  sad 
havoc  among  the  troops,  and  the  heat 
of  summer  is  likely  to  be  as  fatal  as 
the  frost  of  winter.  The  destruction 
of  life  in  this  war  has  already  been  ter- 
rible, and  thousands  of  lives  are  yet 
destined  to  be  sacrificed  before  Sebas- 
iopol  is  taken. 

In  England  the  most  remarkable 
event  has  been  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  into  Parliament,  and  its  subsequent 
withdrawal,  intended  to  prohibit  Sun- 
day trading.  Its  introduction  by  Lord 
Cbosvenor  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
or  mob  in  Hyde  Park — one  of  the  largest 
•rer  seen  there — ^who  denounced  the 
bill  and  its  author  in  the  most  unmea- 
sured terms.  The  mob  came  in  colli- 
sion with  the  police,  and  a  number  of 
arrests  were  made,  and  the  rioters 
taken  to  prison,  but  the  next  day  they 
were  dismissed  and  the  obnoxious  bill 
was  withdrawn.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  partly  a  ministeriid  measure,  and 
had  been  supported  by  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  House,  and  would  have 
become  a  law,  but  for  the  demonstra- 
tion made  against  it  by  the  mob.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conces- 
sions to  a  mob  on  record,  and  must 
finally  have  a  disastrous  efibct  upon  the 
home  power  of  the  British  government. 
It  was  generally  conceded  by  the  min- 
istry and  lords  that  the  measure  was 
right,  but  the  government  lacked  the 
nerve  to  stand  by  its  own  faith.  This 
is  conceding  more  to  ^*  democracy"  in 
monarchial  England  than  ever  was  at- 
tempted in  this  country,  and  more 
than  can  ever  be  hoped  to  be  achieved 
hy  a  mob  of  Americans.  The  contrast 
is  highly  creditable  to  our  own  excel- 
lent government.  Here  the  general^ 
Sunday  Law  and  Sunday  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law,  are  observed  and  respected; 
and  everlasting  infamy  would  attach  to 
ajuj  Legislature  whidi  would  bow  to 
the  mandate  of  a  mob. 


NOTES  ON  UTERATURB,  &c. 
It  is  stated  that  above  200  eminent 
scientific  foreigners  have  been  invited 
by  a  local  committee  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
September  next.  Among  the  names  are 
those  of  Louis  Ag^siz,  Princes  Charles 
and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, M.  Leverrier,  Baron  Liebeg,  M. 
Quetelet,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Professor 
Encke,  Dr.  Freund,  &c.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  His- 
tory are  expected  to  appear  in  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  concluding  volumes  of 
Moore's  Life,  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  are  in 
the  press.  Tennyson's  new  volume,  so 
long  expected,  will  soon  appear.  It 
contains  three  new  poems  of  some 
length — ^Maud,  an  Idyl,  and  a  poem  on 
Italy.  A  grand  cavalcade  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Leyden  has 
recently  taken  place,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  280th  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  that  establishment.  The  town 
wore  all  the  appearance  of  a  fete.  The 
strange  story  of  Newton's  mental  aber- 
ration, so  uncharitably  insisted  on  by 
Blot,  is  forever  set  at  rest  by  new  proofe 
having  been  discovered  of  Newton's 
vigorous  and  unclouded  intellect  at  the 
periods  of  his  alleged  insanity.  It  is 
said  that  Philip  Bailey,  the  author  of 
"  Festus,"  will  visit  the  United  States 
this  fall,  on  an  engagement  to  lecture 
before  some  of  our  literary  societies. 
Thackeray  is  making  arrangements  to 
again  visit  the  United  States  to  deliver 
a  series  of  entirely  original  lectures. 
James  G.  Percival,  the  poet,  holds 
the  office  of  State  Geologist  of  Wiscon- 
sin, having  been  appointed  by  (Jovemor 
Barstow  about  a  year  ago,  since  which 
he  has  resided  there.  A  newspaper 
correspondent  thus  describes  him:  *'Hia 
nose  is  hooked  and  thin,  his  eye  is 
gnjy  his  mouth  closed,  his  forehead 
high  and  broad,  with  the  shape  of  un- 
happy years  and  torturing  thought  upon 
it.  His  timidity  is  unconquerable;  he 
is  now  as  bashful  as  a  child — is  fright- 
ened at  his  own  voice  in  a  strange  oir- 
de,  never  speaks  until  he  is  addressed^ 
shuns  society,  and  seeks  no  friends. 
Devoted  to  his  duties,  he  spends  his 
days  in  mineral  holes  and  quarries,  and 
his  evenings  in  recording  his  observa- 
tions, and  his  nights  in  quiet  sleep.  He 
is  quite  poor,  depending  upon  his  pro- 
fession as  a  ffeologist  for  hig  support" 
The  Annual  Commenoement  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  took  plaoe  in 
this  oity  on  the  25th  ult 
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Vol.  VI.— SEPTEMBER,  1855.— No.  IX. 


THE    COUNTRY. 

B^THX  DROt. 

"  €k>d  nude  the  oonntiy,  and  man  made  the  town. 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
Th«t  life  h(ddB  out  to  all,  shoold  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  grores.'' 

F&OM  all  we  know.  Gain  was  the  first  man  that  ^'boilded  a  city/' 
If  we  consider  what  manner  of  man  this  Gain  was,  and  then  alao 
api^Iy  to  him  and  his  work  t^e  maxim  that,  as  the  tree  is  so  is  the 
fnuty  it  wiU  not  mnoh  raise  our  ei^imation  of  the  piety  and  good- 
ness of  this  thing  that  Gain  did.  We  would  almost  be  foroed  to 
conclude,  that  the  same  spirit  which  snggested  to  him  to  slay  hia 
brother,  also  moved  him  to  bnild  a  city.  K  the  reader  draws  this 
eondosion  we  cannot  help  it;  we  are  not  arguing  the  case,  but 
only  giying  history.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  murderer  built  the  first 
ioity — make  of  the  fact  what  you  can. 

A  certain  wise  man  has  also  sud :  ^^  Cities  are  the  devil's  univer- 
AtieB!"  If  this  is  too  severeljr  said,  fight  it  out  with  him,  and  do 
not  Uame  us  for  stating  the  history  of  opinions.  Moreover,  God, 
in  ancient  times,  dealt  very  severely  with  cities,  as  we  have  read  in 
Ae Bible.  Our  Saviour,  too,  said,  ^^  Wo !"  to  cities — charged  them 
with  having  ^'killed  the  proj^ets,"  and  declared  that  thoudi  ex- 
dited  to  heaven  they  should  be  ^'thrust  down  to  hell."  AU  this 
would  seem  to  show  that  cities  have,  in  all  ages,  been  characterized 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  spirit  of  the  one  who  built  the  first. 

If  our  own  opinion  on  this  point  should  be  desired,  we  would  not 
,he  slow  to  say  that  we  have  no  great  faith  in  the  holmess  of  cities. 
{Bu>ugh  some  have  the  saintly  prefix  St.  attached  to  their  names,  yet 
we  doubt  ikeh  ri^ht  to  canonization.  We  are  of  opinion  that  self- 
interest,  and  a  spirit  of  worldliness,  has  built  every  city  on  the  globe ; 
and  that  these  are  the  master  spirits  that  rei^  a^d  rule  in  them* 

a  have  their  good ;  but  so  from  the  dung-^may  the  fowl  scratch 
some  grains.    Ther  have  their  outward  polish;  but  so  have 
1  s^iddires,  which  nevertheless  are  within,  full  of  dead 
'b  hmm  and  all  undeanness.    If  the  v^  wUoh  covers  Aa 
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abominations  of  oar  larger  towns  and  cities  oould  be  removed,  it 

would  abundantly  appear,  that  a  eood  man's  Iwgna^  was  not  a 

whit  too  earnest  when  he  said:  ^^ These  are  tie  blotch^  and  boils 

of   the  body  politic  !*' — strong  language,   but  not  too  strong. 

Truly,  as  the  poet  says,  '^man  made  the  town."     Man,  sinfid 

man,  makes  it  the  sink  of  iniquity  which  it  in  truth  too  often 

proves  to  be. 

Our  introduction  is  perhaps  too  long,  and  rather  spicy.     Our 

subject  is  not  cities,  but  the  country.    It  is  not  our  object  to  blame 

towns,  but  to  praise  the  country.     We  oflfered  these  strictures  upon 

cities  by-way  of  back-ground  to  our  picture.     We  proceeded  upon 

the  principle  generally  adopted  by  two  who  are  disputing  with 

«ach  other: 

"  When  DOWK  goes  my  opponent, 
Then  up  go  I." 

The  country — we  praise  the  country.  What  a  "volume  in  a 
word*'  has  the  poet  uttered,  when  he  exclaims — 

"  God  made  the  country." 

What  God  makes  is  worthy  of  Him.  It  will  be  a  continued  reve- 
lation of  Himself;  and  He  will  ever  be  found  in  its  midst,  the 
source  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  joy. 

"6od  made  the  country."  One  must  be  in  the  midst  of  rural 
scenes  to  feel  fully  the  beauty  and  force  of  this  declaration.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  one  must  fly  through  it  in  a  railroad  car. 
It  despises  such  an  attempt  to  view  its  glories,  and  hence  seems  to 
run  away  before  our  eves;  not  a  tree  will  stand  still  long  enough 
to  enable  ns  to  get  it  full  in  our  eyes.  Rattling,  rambling,  rolling, 
roaring  we  go — through  bridges,  through  deep-cuts,  and  throu^ 
hills  we  go,  as  though  we  were  doomed  vagabonds.  Da  not  c^l 
this  seeing  the  country.  A  fool,  walking  through  a  library  and 
gazing  at  the  backs  of  books,  views  the  fields  of  literature  as  much 
as  a  traveler  in  a  railroad  car  views  the  country. 

Away  from  thoroughfares,  away  from  towns,  where  only  the 
faintest  din  of  the  noisy  world  is  heard,  and  where  only  the  tallest 
spire  of  the  distant  town  is  seen — here  is  the  country.  Here  w© 
Sit  under  the  shade  of  an  ancient  tree  and  look  out  at  leisure 
upon  the  quiet  fields,  the  distant  green  woods,  the  blue  sky  above, 
with  here  and  there  a  white  floating  cloud,  mocked  by  its  own 
shadow  that  moves,  like  a  dream-image,  over  the  serene  land- 
scape before  us.  It  is  harvest  time,  and  yonder  are  golden 
fields  that  but  barely  wave  with  whiter  sheen  in  the  gentle  breese. 
Others  by  their  side  are  already  streaked  with  hollow  swaths  and 
TOWS  of  fihocks.  There  are  the  hay-fields,  so  soon  green  agiiii 
since  the  mowers  have  passed  over  them.  There  are  green  fields 
of  oats,  even  now  growing  white  on  the  surface,  bidding  the  farmer 
hasten  to  finish  the  earlier  harvest  to  be  ready  for  tiiis.  -  Tonder^ 
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iooy  ifl  the  dark  grden  corn^  upon  which  the  last  care  of  the  hu8- 
Iwidmim  has  beea  bestowed,  and  which  now  needs  only  the  bless^ 
jug  of  the  great  Father  in  heaven.  We  see,  too,  from  thia  8lo|M^ 
ordiards  and  poi^ars ,  and  parts  of  the  roofiB  of  houses  and  bams; 
We  see  the  road  along  yonder  hill;  we  see  the  quiet  mountain 
brow  afar;  we  see,  here  and  there,  the  glistening  surface  of  the 
winding  stream;  and  we  see  the  yellow  willows  by  the  mill-dam 
turning  up  their  white  silvery  leaves  in  the  sun  at  each  lift  of  the 
breeze.  0,  these  are  goodly  sights.  They  never  tire  our  eyes  or 
our  hearts. 

*'  Scenes  most  be  beantifal,  whioh  dailj  viewed 
Please  daily,  and  whose  noyeltj  stirviyes 
Long  knowledge  and  the  soratiny.of  years : 
Pndse  jvstly  due  to  those  that  I  describe." 

Yet  these,  and  thousand  other,  minister  nameless  sights,  do  not  yet 
male  ^^^  ^^^  idea  of  country.  The  pure,  bracing  air,  belong 
to  it.  The  balmy  fragrance  wmch  always  comes  upon  the  air  in 
the  country  is  an  indescribable  part  of  its  charming  variety  and 
richness.    Nor  must  we  forget  the  true  teachings  of  the  Poet : 

'*  Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 

Exhilarate  the  spirit  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  Nature. 

They  luU  ^e  spirit  while  they  free  the  mind. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear.** 

Amid  scenes  like  these  there  must  be  health  to  the  body  and  to  the 
spirit.  Though  we  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  any  outward 
influences  of  nature  can  change  the  heart  and  thus  become  a  Sa- 
Tiour,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  ^^ divine  presence"  amid  the  auiet 
scenes  of  the  country  which  is  a  check  to  sin,  and  a  stimulus  to  noly 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  poet  is  right  in  saying  that  ^^  healut 
and  virtue ''  do  ^^most  aboimd,"  and  are  ^^east  threatened  in  the 
fields  and  groves."  There  seems  to  be  a  silent  grace  around 
country  life,  which,  like  the  healthful  air  that  silently  invigorates 
the  physical  system,  breathes  courage  and  strength  into  every  germ 
and  bud  of  virtue. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  ad  a  great  mistake  that  country  life 
should  be  thought  unfavorable  to  intellectual  culture.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  venerable  error  that 
onltivation  of  mind  is  best  accomplished  in  towns  and  cities.  Why 
should  this  be  so  ?  Mind  in  cities  is  apt  to  grow  like  street  pop- 
lars— thin,  slim  and  weak.  While  mind  in  the  country  takes  aeep 
and  earnest  root,  and  grows  sturdy  and  strong,  like  a  tree  in  the 
open  fields  which  expands  beevise  it  has  room,  and  grows  strong 
because  it  has  little  by  its  side  either  to  hinder  or  to  lean  upon. 
If  mind  is  less  cultivated  in  the  country  than  in  towns,  it  is  because 
it  ia  less  attended  to.   :  There  are  at  present  nearly  the  same  facili- 
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ties  ftCoesBible  in  the  most  rural  districts  ae  in  pepudoui  plaMS. 
LaborHNmng  improvements  have  tastljinoreBBed  md  leisure  of  tke 
Iwbandman ;  and  thus  the  fields  of  mental  cnltore  He  open  aiii 
inviting.  And  what  a  place  for  reading  and  stady-  is  llie  (part 
eonntry — where  health  makes  meditation  vigoroitt  and  ptBasnt; 
and  where  separation  from  t&e  great  flow  of  busyy  vain,  giddy  $aA 
worldly  life  ntakes  interruptions  few. 


SIT   DOWN,   SAD    SOUL. 

BT  ALPEID  TBOnrSOr. 

Sit  down,  sad  sottl^  aad  ooont 

The  mODMnts  flyiiig^; 
Come  tell  the  sweet  amoont 

Thai's  lost  by  sighing* 
How  many  smiles  ? — ^a  sooie  f 
Then  lau^  and  count  no  more, 

For  day  is  dying ! 

Lie  down,  sad  sonl,  and  sleep, 

And  no  more  measure 
Th%  flight  of  Time  nor  weep 

The  loss  of  leisure ; 
But  here,  by  this  lone  slreaai^ 
Lie  down  with  UB  and  dreftOi 

Of  stany  treaaure ! 

We  dream;  do  thou  the  same, 

We  love  forever ; 
We  lough,  yet  fow  we  shaue, 

l^egenUe,  never; 
Stay,  then,  till  sorrow  dies — 
Then  hope  and  happy  skies 

Am  thine  forever  1 


H  0  H^E.. 

X>a  I  if  there  be  on  earth  a  spot 
Where  life's  tempestous  waves  rage  not, 
Or  if  ihete  be  a  ehann— «  joy-^ 
Without  saAietyj  or  aU^— 
Or  if  there  be  a  feeling  fraught 
With  ev'ry  fond  and  pleasing  thought, 
Or  if  there  be  a  h(^e  that  Hres 
Oa  the  pure  hapi^^s  it  gives, 
trhat  en^  touches  not— where  8tri£» 
We'er  mingles  with  the  cup  of  Ufe^ 
Or  if  there  be  a  word  of  bliss, 
Of  pia«fl^  of  lovB^  of  ha^iiiest^ 
.Or  if  thereby  a refiie)  fair, 
A  safe  retreat  for  t<m  and  care, 
WhMe  the  heart  may  a  dwelliiig  fitid, 
▲  slonr4tf  many.  Joys  oamMn% 
Whese-etv'iy  feeita^^-eT'iy  tone-^ 
Best  harmonizes  with  its  own* 
Whence  its  rain  wldxes,  n^'erem  ror9, 
0E1  miMhim^^Aum§Qrti9im 
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ARISTOCRACT. 

WsiEB  most  thkSBm  of  society  are  dwjposed  to  ory  out  'UgfiaU 
JMltooraey,  as  a  genevikl  thing  tbey  bave  tioTefaiftaHoe  in  tiieir 
tam  tO'  coiemBe  its  privil^os  over  otfaera.  It  is^  no  tmoomiiKm  Hn^ 
fytimto  behold  Aose  irfao  deoh^im  loadest  agaii^t  ^eir  eaperioriy 
tveathig  th^  inferiors  with  the  same  oontempt  that  Aej  eondenm 
kk  ethers,  ^en  ereroised  against  themselves.  The  oeoasioaB  for 
exhibiting  tiih  feeling  are  never  wanting.  No  matter  iriut  an  b^ 
tSMnVB  oiromnstances  may  be,  or  his  station  in  life,  there  ate 
iffimys  aroand  Mm  those  from  wh<5m  he  imagines  be  may  en4t 
yespeet  and  eoi^deration,  and  to  whose  deferenee  he  hasaa  nndit* 
piitod  right.  If  we  coald  nncover  the  secret  workings  of  die  homaB 
Mart,  we  should  perhaps  discover  that  most  of  the  jealansies,  whidi' 
embi^r  famSies,  end  neighborhoods,  and  indeed  nations,  sprifig 
orginally  from  dfeappmited  pride — from  an  ill-direeted  ambition 
tbat  wiU  not  rsst  satisfied  until  it  sees  a  particulsyr  district  bow  to 
its  whims  and  acknowledge  its  importance.  This  common  feiling 
of  our  species  might  tempt  the  philosopher  to  smile,  the  satirist  to 
ridicule,  the  christian  to  weep ;  but  it  will  prove  a  salutary  lesson 
for  us  all,  if  it  serves  to  teach  us  to  bestow  upon  others  the  homage 
which  we  ourselves  expect,  and  to  regard  the  loudest  radical  as  tne 
greatest  aristocrat  at  heart. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  feeling  of  aristocracy  is  so  common, 
and  its  claims  or  side  at  least  so  universally  admitted,  we  are  justi- 
fiable perhaps  in  asserting  that  it  has  its  ground  in  nature  and 
truth ;  whilst  much  of  what  passes  current  as  democracy,  is  at  bot- 
tom mere  cant.  It  is  doubtless  true,  and  that  in  an  emphatic  sense, 
Aat  an  men  are  equal.  The  Scripture  teaches  us  this  when  it  re- 
quires of  us  to  do  as  we  wish  to  be  done  by.  Observation  too  goes 
to  show  that  man,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  is  possessed  of  the 
same  or  similar  ^fts,  both  of  body  and  mind.  In  the  darkest  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  he  presents  himself  as  a  being  endowed  with  in- 
teffigence,  without  lacking  a  single  member  or  faculty  that  his  more 
eoli^itened  neighbor  possesses.  But  whilst  men  are  equal  in  thii 
general  sense,  what  dffierences  do  we  observe  when  we  descend  to 
f^tlculars !  Here  we  meet  with  such  a  variety,  that  one  wotM 
sSmost  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  whether  we  all  belonged  to  the  samo 
fiomly,  if  we  were  not  positively  assured  that  wo  are.  Men  differ 
In  natural,  no  less  than  acquired  talents.  Some  enjoy  the  fame  dt 
fhe  wealth  of  their  ancestors,  whilst  others  are  entirely  destitute  ^ 
1^  advantages  of  this  kind ;  some  must  necessarily  occupy  posts 
cfrmst  and  nonor,  whilst  others  must  submit  to  be  ruled — some 
vrast  be  employers,  whilst  others  depend  upon  them  for  the  means 
tf  Mbsistenee.    Is  it  possible  then  for  us  to  remove  the  unpleasant 
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differences  which  these  distinctions  in  society  produce  ?  It  wouU 
be  an  easier  task  to  tear  np  society  itself,  root  and  branch,  than  to 
accomplish  a  work  of  this  character.  If  <mfi  has  an  advantage  oyer 
another  from  birth  or  talents,  it  is  clearly  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
h»  oconpies  a  different  position  from  his  moid,  and  to.bring  them 
to  the  same  leyel  in  point  of  privilege,  we  m«at  bring  them  to  stand 
opi  the  same  foundation,  that  is,  they  must  be  of  tl^  same  UAentBf 
ftey  mnat  enjoy  the  same  advantage  of  birth  und  edacation ;  b«t 
nch  a  view  is  Utopian  and  destructive  to  the  very  idea  of  soeiel^. 
If  then  differences  must  exist  among  men,  is  there  no  reme^ 
fur  the  disorder  and  strife  which  exist  among  different  dassetf-HJio 
nek  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  patrician  ^mA 
pkbian?  Doubtless  there  is.  It  would  certainly  tend  very  much 
to.  the  harmony  and  peace  of  society,  if  eveiy  member  would  bo 
aiAiflfied  with  tne  consideration  which  his  position  gives  him,  ai^ 
bie  wUling  to  give  to  others,  what  he«  has  a  right  to  claim  aa  lifl 
WftHenable  right  This,  however,  it  must  be  perceived,  is  S6ld<»n 
dona.  Not  only  do  different  ranks  endeavor  to  ignore  each  others 
daims  to  respect,  but  frequently  a  large  mass  of  society  is  entirely 
left  out  of  consideration,  as  if  they  were  worthless.  We  aU  remem- 
ber the  sovereigii  contempt  which  the  poet  held  for  the  common 
people,  and  which  he  has  expressed  in  the  verse, 

Odi  profanum  vnlgus  et  arceo. 

With  him  the  populace  were  as  worthless  as  the  filth  in  the  street| 
the  further  from  which  he  was  removed  the  better.  But  Christianity 
has  tauffht  us  that  the  beings  now  wallowing  below  us  in  the  mire 
are  our  brethren,  and  are  susceptible  of  being  elevated  to  a  station 
more  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  nature ;  whilst  the  many  ex- 
amples which  ^we  have  before  us  of  the  vulgar  origin  of  the  great 
ana  the  good,  tend  to  excite  in  us  respect /or  the  masses,  if  not  foar 
what  they  are,  at  least  for  what  they  may  become.  The  ^^  upper 
ten  thousand  "  may  be  v^tlj  compared  to  the  precious  stones^  that 
serve  to  oratify  our  taste  by  their  exquisite  lustre  or  brilliant  colors, 
but  are  ^ther.than  this  of  little  value;  whilst  'Hhe  million"  re- 
semble the  noble  granite,  which,  whether  concealed^  in  the  eardi 
and  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the  solid  globe,  or  brought  forth  hj 
the  hand  of  art  to  be  employed  in  erecting  temples  or  houseei,  ifl 
equally  valuable  and  important    Let  then  the  commonality  be 

troperly  aj^reciated,  and  one  source  of  public  dissatisfaction  will 
e  closed.  At  the  same  time  much  will  be  accomplished  if  a  prop^ 
state  of  subordination  can  be  established  among  those  who  in  com- 
mon estimation  are  permitted  to  shine.  All  talents,  certainly  $in 
not  of  equal  value.  This,  for  instance,  it  is  a  sad  mistake  when  it 
is  attempted  by  means  of  wealth  and  rank  to  outweigh  genius,  ta- 
lent, learning  and  moral  worth;  when  the  rich  aristocrat,  who96 
ancestors  can  be  traced  back  to  William  the  conqueror,  would  have 
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ibe  humble  eon  of  poyertj,  rich  in  genins,  obBeqaiousIy  to  bow  to* 
bis  behests,  and  cringe  to  gain  his  faror.  The  siKoal  failures, 
which  patented  nobility  has  inrariablj  met  in  contending  with  the 
nobility  of  natnre,  shotdd  have  indnoed  the  former  long  a^o  to  give 
op  the  contest.  It  is  the  fiat  of  fate,  that  Intellect  in  its  widest 
seDSCy  embracing  morality,  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  the  honor 
and  esteem  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  men  have  any 
regard  for  mcMral  beanty  or  sublimity,  the  aristocracy  of  Intellectf 
mut  have  sway.  \ 


EARTH   AND   HEAVEN. 

BT  H.  L.  K.  ' 

•     »   » 

This  world  is  truly  an  empty  babble.  A  few  short  yeai*s  aiiA 
we  are  numbered  with  the  dead !  How  many  close  their  eyes  in 
deafh  before  they  have  had  existence  a  single  year.  This  is  a  86^ 
rioQS  refleetion ; .  and  yet  how  moch  time  is  spent  by  many  in  light-t 
keartedness  and  frivolity,  in  decorating  the  body,  id  ^atheriM 
gold  and  silver — baving  little  thought  concerning  cueir  immortM 
souls,  lust  as  if  the  things  of  this  worid  were  all  that  is  required  to 
make  happiness  complete.  Some  qniet  their  consciiBbces,  and  eaea 
Hifiir  minds  by  saying,  ^^  I  will  think  of  these  things  i^er  a  while**' 
But  m^mths  pass,  years  glide  away,  and  still  no  time  is  found  for 
prayer,  meditation,  and  preparation  for  an  eternal  world. 

What  a  blessed  thing  to  be  prepared  for  death !  What  a  gloria 
OBB  sight  most  it  be  to  behold  the  saints  and  angels  worshipping 
before  ^^the  great  white  throne,"  and  casting  their  crowns  at  the 
Saviour's  feet^  Oh,  how  ardently  should  we  long  for  the  time  t& 
our  departure  from  this  sinful  world  that  we  may  be  in  the  prea^ 
enee  of  Gb>d.  Those  who  have  friends  there  may  meet  them,  never 
again  to  be  separated.  Delightful  thought !  Though  we  are  called 
to  part  with  those  dear  to  us,  while  our  hearts  are  wrung  with  lua^ 
ganh,  we  shall  see  them  again  where  our  sorrows  will  be  forever  at 
an  end. 


POWER  AND   WILL. 


Au  power  is  in  th«  will,  and  win  is  £atd  ? '  lj' 
Who  would  pursue  ilie  future  let  him  search 
The  hook  of  his  own  soul ;  if  there  he  read 
The  unconquerable  purpose,  the  resolve 
Btecnal  and  immutable^  the  ftuth 
Which  lears,  doabta^  questions  nothing — let  hum  on ! 
He  bears  his  fortune  with  him,  and  his  fate — 
All  else  is  naught  t 
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DEMOORACT  OF  THB  0OSPBL. 

BT  J.  M.  W.  «II8T. 

Tbi  fiaithAil  and  humble  believer,  in  tbe  Divine  trutbe  of  ihp 
^oepel  needs  not  to  be  told  of  its  wonderful  adaptation  te  all  the 
wants  of  the  entire  human  race.  He  has  felt  its  poww  in  hii  oim 
heart  and  witnessed  its  outward  manifestations  in  the  lives  of 
otibers.  Wherever  he  goes,  and  in  whatever  he  dees,  he  carries 
with  him  the  conviction  of  Hager,  ^^Thou  God  $eut  me!" 
Through  all  the  changes  of  life — in  the  sunshine  of  prosperty  and 
the  clouds  of  adversitjr— he  sees  the  finger  ci  to  All-wise  though 
often  mysterious  Providence,  tracing  out  those  comfortable  woras 
of  eternal  si^ificance,  ^^  &od  doetk  cM  thmgs  weUP'  Has  the 
hand  of  affliction  fiftllen  heavily  upon  him;  have  ^^ summer  friends" 
vanished  before  the  chillinr  blasts  of  adversity's  winter;  othas 
the  last  fond  hope  of  worldly  happiness  become  extinguished  in 
the  approaching  shadow  of  an  ominous  to-morrow?  Tm  true  b^ 
Kever  in  the  Gospel  looks  with  the  certainty  of  assured  hope 
heyond  the  Present,  and  turns  philosopher  on  the  true  and  scnp- 
fcoral  principle — ^^Sidicient  unto  the  day  is  die  evil  diereofl'' 
However  humble  he  may  appear  as  an  atom  in  the  great  ereatidt 
of  the  universe — however  much  he  may  knpw  himsdf  to  be  seoraei 
or  overlooked  by  the  vain  worms  of  the  dust  who  may  surround 
him — he  not  only  feels  that  the  grace  offered  in  the  Gospel  is  ^^fluf- 
fieient"  for  him,  but  he  looks  wi^  compassionate  hope  up<ni  these 
who  stubbornly  refuse  to  work  while  it  is  yet  day,  for  be  fe A  dMit 
th^e  is  a  Democracy  in  the  Arisen  Gobpbl  which  mar  yet  brins 
an  anchor  of  hope  to  their  souls  before  that  terrible  nifpit  of  deato 
eometh  in  which  no  man  can  work. 

But  while  this  is  true  of  the  rodly  faithful  and  humble  believer 
hn  the  Gospel,  there  are  many  who  profess  its  sacred  truths,  and 
Bttny  more  who  ignore  them  altogether,  who  strangely  overlook 
the  most  f^pviar  element  in  Human  Progress — the  Ihlnocraen  tjf 
tJie  Gospel  It  has  become  a  settled  axiom,  at  least  among  ili^ 
people  of  this  favored  land,  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a 
people  is  best  attained  under  that  system  of  government  whid 
secures  ^^the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nuiiu)er/'  This  is  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  a  true  democracy.  No  party,  no  govern- 
ment, no  individual,  can  justly  daim  to  be  democratic,  the  imme- 
diate and  ultimate  aim  of  whose  system  does  not  center  in  the 
fecial  and  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  political  elevation  of  the  masses. 
An  exclusive  aristocracy  is  directly  at  war  with  Uie  best  interests 
of  society.  In  poHtics  it  is  bad  enough;  in  religion  it  is  worse. 
Its  natural  tendency  is  to  elevate  the  Few  into  an  insecure  position 
of  self-confidence  and  to  depress  the  Many  below  that  happy  mien 
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I  ^6  hftp{)ine88  is  most  sure  to  follow  as  the  reward  of  honoat 
^f  ^oweyer  Eomble*  An  aristocracy  in,  religion  is  as  nnna- 
^neal  as  the  X¥ttstleV>e^iB  the  ^ple-tre«.  It  may  be  often  $e^  tWe^. 
Rowing  in  vernal  Ininriance,  very  pleasant  to  the  outWard  sense^ 
vet  fieiflker  the  power  of  nature  nor  ingenultiy  of  art  can  make  it 
AjGoinonize  with  or  become  a  part  of  the  natire  tree.  In  the  luzo:- 
risncQ  of  its  vernal  leaves  it  may  surpass  its  less  ostentatious 
parent  by  adoption,  but  that  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man. 
n  not  there.  That  unseemly  trunk,  with  its  irregular  branches. 
And  dwarfish  searing  leaves  bears  fruit  in  abundance — that  osten- 
tatious mistletoe  affords  at  most  but  a  momentary  pleasi^re  to  th^ 
curious  eye.  The  husbandman,  in  due  season,  eats  of  the  fruit  of 
tike  one  and  lus  soul  is  satisfied:  he  looks  on  the  other,  beholds 
nonglit  but  barrenness,  and,  like  the  fig-tree  of  the  parable,  it  is 
cursed. 

1  insinuate  no  disparagement  to  the  pure  religion  of  the  Cross^ 
when  I  say  that  much  of  our  professed  Christianity  is  but  the 
mistletoe  of  practical  unbelief,  partially  disguised  among  the 
branches  of  a  living  faith.  When  the  world  prospers  with  us,  we 
are  too  prone  to  regard  ourselves  as  "the  salt  of  the  earth,"  of 
which  we  are  at  once  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  the  drv  land  and 
the  seas;  the  leaven  of  that  little  lump  called  Self,  of  which  we 
oonstitnte  the  center  and  circumference  f  We  forget  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  humanitarian  as  well  as  divine;  that  Jesus  died  for  a  Laza- 
rus as  well  as  a  Joseph  of  Arimathea;  that  he  chose  for  his  dis- 
*  lea  the  unlearned  and  unknown  fisherman  as  well  as  an  accom" 
bied  and  celebrated^  scholar  in  his  Apostle  Paul.  Our  great 
jdUPLB  tells  us  that  he  "came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  U9t'* — to  preach  the  kingdom  of  rijghteousness  and  peace  in 
tiie  by-ways  and  hedges  of  life  as  well  as  m  the  s or^eous  Temple  at 
Jerusalem;  but  how  often  do  we  act  as  if  the  Cross  had  been 
erected  on  Calvary  merely  that  we  might,  beneath  its  holj  shadow^ 
build  magnificent  churches,  occupy  the  "highest  seats  in  the  sy- 
nagogue, wear  the  finest  apparel,  and  fare  suinptuously  every  day — 
forgetting,  alas,  how  often,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  not  whereon 
to  lay  his  head,  and  that  we  are  surrounded  by  those  of  his  breth- 
ren and  sisters — immortal  souls  bought  with  the  dreadful  nrice  of 
his  blood — ^who  are  poor  and  neglected  and  "without  God  in  the 
world." 

We  aim  too  much  to  make  a  display  of  our  religion — regarding 
too  much  the  form  an^  ignoring  its  practical  power.    1  do  not 

r^st  against  fine  church  edifices  and  eztrava^nt  establishments 
those  who  can  afford  them,  but  we  should  not  blind  our  eyes  to 
the  £EU3t  that  in  that  direction  Ues  a  dangerous  extreme.  We  are  but 
like  stewards  of  God's  truth  as  well  as  of  that  portion  of  this 
woodd's  goods  with  which  in  his  Providence  he  may  have  been 
pleased  to  bless  us.    It  is  not  our  own  any  more  than  we  are  oui^ 
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own — ^for  are  we  not  "bought  with  a  price?"  IF  we  have  ipi 
a^nndance,  a  liberal  share  of  that  abundance  belongs  to  our  |k>Dr 
bretfateh.  Democracj  in  human  ^nremment  teaches  the  greattet 
good  to  the  greatest  number — but  Democracy  in  the  Gospel  teadio^ 
%e  greatest  good  to  the  whole  family  of,  man.  ^^Qod  is  no  ife^ 
specter  of  persons/'  and  he  who  has  invidious  respect  to  the  per^ 
sons  of  men  cannot  be  a  practical  Christian. 
^  The  Gospel  is  democratic^  because  it  teaches  its  true  beHevers  to 
care  foi'  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men.  Its  divine  author 
not  only  preached  repentance  and  faith,  but  he  ^^went  about  doing 
good.'*  He  healed  the  sick  and  fed  the  hungry.  If  he  became 
9ie  guest  and  ^  saviour  of  the  rich  and  great,  he  at  the  same  time 
permitted  a  vile  and  despised  Magdalen  to  wash  his  fe>et  alid  wipe 
them  with  the  hair  of  her  head — almost  ^y  with  a  Ufe-wei^t  of 
iniquity — and  then  forgave  her  all  her  sins.  If,  when  the  weary 
pilgrimage  of  this  life  is  over,  we  would  hear  the  divine  welcome 
of  ^'well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,'-  we  must  put  this 
^higher  law"  Democracy  of  the  Gospel  into  daily  practice,  if 
we  are  sincere  in  our  desires  to  see  Humanii^  elevated  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  only  by  a  practical  admission  of  this  Democ- 
racy of  the  Gospel  that  such  a  glorious  end  can  be  attained.  We 
must  strive  less  for  Self  and  Sect  and  more  for  the  general  good' 
and  the  glory  of  God. 

And  tnis  brings  me  to  the  application  of  this  desultation — for  I 
cannot  dignify  it  with  the  title  of  E3say — the  objects  which  wo 
have  in  view  in  organizing  and  sustaining  Christian  Assotnations.'^ 
Whatever  may  be  said,  truly  or  falsely,  I  affirm  not,  of  the  ex- 
clusiveness  and  jealousies  of  Christian  sects,  in  these,  at  least, 
men  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion,  if  based  upon  an  evangelical 
sentiment,  can  meet  together  for  the  general  ^ood  of  one  common 
platform.  Here  we  know  not  the  distinction  of  Presb}1;erian, 
Episcopalian,  Lutheran  or  Methodist,  or  anv  title  of  exclusive  sig- 
nificance, but  we  hail  and  welcome  in  each  a  Ohrwttan  hrofher! 
Here  the  various  shades  and  distinctions  which  mark  the  creeds  of 
sect,  and  too  often  fall  like  evening  shadows  on  our  social  system, 
are  obliterated  by  the  noonday  light  of  Christian  Brotherhood. 
Here  the  bond  of  union  is  brotherly  love  and  the  object  of  that 
union  the  work  of  love. 

I  look  upon  the  work  and  destiny  of  all  Christian  associations 
as  a  glorious  mission,  and  especially  worthy  of  commendation 
where  the  young  become  the  active  instruments  of  doing  good. 
The  work  of  Tounc  Men's  Christian  Associations  is  not  merely,  as 
many  suppose,  to  build  up  a  library  and  reading  room,  which  of  it- 
self would  be  an  achievment  worthy  the  exertion  and  meriting  thj» 
thanks  of  our  fellow  citizens.  As  we  gain  strength  with  increasinj; 
years,  new  fields  *  of  usefulness  ^rtll  open  before  us.  Where  ne- 
glected children  are  to  be  clothed  and  educated  in  the  Sabbath 
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Soliool,  into  which  bo  many  have  not  yet  entered,  there  will  the 
democracy  of  the  Gt)8pel  be  practically  illustrated  by  the  members 
of  Christian  associations  bnildinff  t^  Sabbath  Schools  without  the^ 
circIeB  of  our  churches  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  stand 
as  Imng  monuments  of  Christian  Association  in  a  good  cause. 
Already,  I  am  jpleased  to  be  able  to  state,  have  the  preliminarx 
^  arrangements  of  this  great  and  good  work  been  commenced,  and  I 
know  all  Christians,  everywhere,  who  love  to  see  the  highest" 
interests  of  humanity  advanced,  will  join  with  me  in  wishmgi^ 
hearty  ^^ God-speed"  to  the  good  work. 

And  when  the  chilling  frosts  and  driving  snows  of  winter  are 
again  upon  us,  briDsing  destitution  and  misery  to  many  an  humble 
fireside  now  peaceml  and  adorned  with  that  hope  which  springs 
perennially  from  the  smiling  present — then  may  not  the  members 
of  Christian  associations  be  found  a9  ^'  ministering  angels  of  meroy'^ 
in  the  hut  of  poverty  and  want,  calling  down  upon  them  as  the  re- 
wards of  their  endeavors  to  practice  the  democracy  of  the  Gt>spel, 
tiie  blessings  of  grateful  souls,  tenants  of  comfortable  bodies,  made 
80  by  their  humble  mission.  Oh,  my  friends !  here  is  a  mission 
in  a  field  which  you  may  well  look  forward  to  with  hope  and  joy,* 
for  He  who  dispenses  blessings  and  withholds  misfortunes  has  said 
that  whoever  shall  thus  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  his  name  shsdl 
not  lose  his  reward. 

In  conclusion,  mj  friends,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  Human  Pro- 
gress ;  and  while  I  ignore  any  system  of  preaching  to  the  soul  which 
overlooks  the  claims  of  the  body,  I  regard  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  as 
the  only  basis  in  which  any  great  mor^,  social,  or  political  reform 
can  be  prosecuted  to  a  final  triumph.  The  voice  of  divine  wisdom 
has  told  us  that  if  in  all  our  ways  we  acknowledge  the  Lord  he 
shall  direct  our  paths.  Ko  matter  whether  that  way  leads  us  to 
the  house  of  God,  the  social  circle,  the  place  of  business,  or  to  the 
ballot  box  in  the  exercise  of  a  freeman's  highest  prerogative,  we 
must  remember  him  through  the  claims  of  our  suffering  brothers 
and  his  children,  if  we  at  the  end  expect  his  blessing.  If  we  pray 
^Thy  kingdom  come,''  we  must  worK,  not  wait  in  idleness  for  that 
kingdom.  Then  will  this  Gospel,  based  upon  that  higher  democ- 
racy of  the  greatest  good  to  the  whole  number,  <^  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea." 


THB  OXiD  AND  THE  NBW. 


0BNTLT,  and  without  grief;  the  old  shall  glide 

Into  the  new ;  the  eternal  flow  of  things, 

Ukt  a  blight  rlTer  of  the  fields  of  Hearen, 

Shall  Joozne/  onward  in  perpetual  peace.  ^  \  ,.  ^ 
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Mn.  EitDOft:  The  fbllolriiig  sketdi.  t^ken  from  tire  OiHdinn^ 
l>dtlar  Timesj  in  which  a  school  teacher  gives  his  experience  'A , 
ebhddWding  and  school-teaching,  ^^dk  me  as  peculiarlj  interesih 
XDff  and  good ;  and  thinking  it  would  be  equally  so  to  tout  readers, 
I  tit<mgfat  it  wonid  be  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  the  Onardias. 
In  the  coarse  of  narrating  Ins  experience  the  teacher  says : 

But  to  retorn.  I  mnst  meiition  an  incident  of  which  it  sives  me 
real  |)lea8are  to  think,  betimes,  when  I  look  back  upon  the  past 

There  was  a  little  nervous  fellow,  of  some  ten  summers,  attend- 
igi&  school.  He  was  all  brain  and  motion.  Not  one  minute  was  ha 
Btul.  I  could  not  comprehend  him.  Every  motion  was  grace  and 
pdetry.  Every  look  from  those  liquid  blue  and  sparkling  eyes  re- 
vealed a  soul.  He  must  be  doing  something  all  the  time;  no  list* 
lessness,  no  dullness.  He  confounded  me  and  all  the  rest.  Th 
lesson  too  deep  for  him  to  comprehend;  no  task  he  would  not  ac- 
complish, as  it  were,  by  intuition.  I  often  stood  by  his  side  and 
Watched  him  in  his  studies,  that  I  might  learn,  perchance,  from 
him,  but  the  longer  I  looked,  the  more  I  marveled.  He  was  a  gay 
fellow,  and  very  easy  to  laugh  at  anything  bearing  the  semblance 
of  being  funny,  consequentlv  it  was  the  delight  of  his  schoolmates, 
less  given  to  stud^,  to  watcn  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard,  an! 
jprovoke  his  risibilities.  I  always  knew  something  wrong  was  goin^ 
on  when  I  heard  "my  favorite"  laugh,  and  generally  was  quraf 
enough  to  catch  the  offender  in  his  tricks,  whicn  were  often  of  such 
a  laughable  nature,  that  I  had  to  lay  by  my  dignity  and  join  in 
the  chorus  of  voices. 

One  dav,  while  having  all  my  attention  directed  towards  die 
hearing  of  a  recitation,  I  heard  Charley's  clear,  ringing  laugh, 
behind  me.  Other  scholars  took  it  up,  which  irritated  me  consid- 
erably, and  I  mentally  resolved  that  I'd  visit  a  heavy  punishment 
tipon  the  "little  rascal,"  who  was  the  originator  of  the  fun.  I 
doon  finished  the  recitation,  and  with  a  heavy  doud  hanging  por- 
tentiously  upon  my  brow,  I  inquired  who  was  the  author  ofso  nrad 
merriment  and  confusion.  No  one  answered,  but  all  appeared  to 
be  aealously  engaged  upon  their  lessons.  Again  I  inquired  in  an 
angry  tone,  and  I  saw  many  a  little  bosom  heaving  with  fear,  while 
anxious,  fearful  glances  were  cast  towards  me. 

"  Let  the  guilty  one  make  himself  known  immediately,  or,  when 
I  do  find  out  the  offender,  it  #in  go  hard  with  him." 

No  answer,  no  movement,  all  as  still  as  death. 

I  then  changed  mv  tone;  teld  them  that  such  disorder  was  .in- 
compatible with  good  school  govemvient,  that  it  could  not  be  al- 
lowed or  endured;  that  if  the  mischief-maker  would  come  forward, 
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Mtoowledge  his  gpahj  and  promise  refonp,  I  wonld  fQrgive,  an^  all 
would  move  on  lMU*m<>iuott8l7. 

JSio  one  mwif^sted  a  disposition  to  move;  I  was  perplexed  more 
than  ever.  I  hesitated  only  a  moment,  however,  s^nd  then  called 
Okaslej  upon  the  floor.  I  knew  he  must  k|:iow,  and  I  was  defter- 
fliined  to  ut^om  the  mystery. 

He  came  yap  slowly,  after  be  had  laid  his  books  aside,  looking 
me  straight  in  my  eye.  What  was  there,  in  that  look,  so  piercingi 
lor  t  am  eonscioas  X  fairly  trembled?  What  dark  shadow  fell  ^ 
a  death  pall  ov«r  that  youthful  co^ntenance,  a«d  marred  its  more 
&9SBL  earthly  beauty?  I  understopd  it  not. 

^^Ofaaiiey,"  said  I,  laying  my  hand  upon  his  head,  ^'what  WM 
the  cause  of  your  laughter  ? 

<^I  oiua't  tell  you,  master/'  answered  he^  in  thrflling  tones.    ^^  I 
eaa't  tell  yon." 
"Why  not?   Do  you  not  know  ?"  I  asked,  somewhat  surprised* 
"Yes,  sir,  I  know,  but  I  can't  tell'' 

"^^ Can't  tell?  Snow,  and  can't  tell?  Curious,  surely!  Who 
«Msed  you  to  laugh?  tell,  sir,  quickjly !"  said  I  tartly,  giving  him 
•  ^ht  shake. 

Xhe  little  fellow's  bosom  swelled^  and  his  whole  frame  shook  wij^ 
amotiim;  He  raised  bis  eyes  to  mine,  and  a  big  tear  dropped  from 
oadi,  left  a  ^distening  track  down  his  paile  cheeks,  and  fell  to  the 
jBm^*  So  stw  was  the  school,  that  those  tear  drops  sounded  like 
^oat  heayy  luiil-stones,  to  my  heart  at  lee,st,  as  they  struck  the  floor. 
"  Oh!  sir,  I  cannot  tell.  Punish  me,  for  'twaa  I  who  made  so 
i^fmk  distuibaiit)o«  I  shouldn't  have  laughed  so.  I  was  the  pnly 
4Nae  to  blame,  as  I  ojoght  to  have  been  studying,  then  I  wouldn^ 
Im^to  seen  what  was  goiiig  op.  Do  with  me  what  you  think  right, 
'VtfbSter,  and  I'll  be  a  better  boy  after  this,"  and  other  tear  drops 
.followed  the  first. 

I WM  nonplussed,  and  for  a  minute  remained  undecided — ^lost  in 
^bought.  I  couldn't  understand  why  Charley  should  refuse  to  in- 
jfofin  me  who  was  the  ofie»der,  and  persist  in  taking  a^l  the  blani^ 
upon  himaelt 

^^Chadey,"  said  I  at  last;  ^^  Charier,  you  should  know  that  fhis 
irill  never  do.  If  I  punish  you  only,  1  do  not  reach  the  originator 
gi  Ae  trouble,  and  he  will  go  on  defyingly  into  deeper  depths  of 
jpigcihiirfj  aocl  gist  you  .and  ouM^rs  into  more  difficulties.  I  wish  tp 
v^nchtlMi  root,  and  tear  that  from  its  fancied  place  of  security, 
and  thus  break  up  the  source  of  all  this.  It  is  for  your  own  |;ood, 
j^ltB  good  of  your  companions,  and  of  your  teacher,  that  I  insist 
iqpon  obtaining  this  information.    Will  you  give  it?" 

He  hesitatM,  and  was  evidently  weighing  some  important  mat- 
ter in  his  mind.  I  watched  the  expressions  of  his  eou^itenance 
^k^/Kfi^yih  hmes  of  getting  soqie  clue  in  the  way  of  solving^  ^ 
irme  than  Aigebruc  problem. 
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At  first  a  darker  shade  settled  tipon  Us  face,  -when  t^  hot  blood 
seemed  to  rush  to  his  head,  extending  every  vein  to  an  alarming 
extent  upon  his  face  and  neck,  and  I  was  about  to  utter  an  excla- 
mation of  alarm,  and  catch  him  in  my  arms,  when  the-  blood  as 
suddenly  receded  and  left  his  countenance  bloodless.  Then  the 
shade  passed  away,  a  beautiful  crimson  tint  overspread  bis  faultless 
features,  a  holy  light  beamed  from  those  beautiful  orbs,  and  a  look 
of  unutterable  loveliness  rested  upon  his  countenance  as  he  spoke, 
**Dear  teacher,  again  I  say  I  cannot.  I  have  considered  well  what 
you  have  said,  and  love  you  all  tho  more  for  saying  it.  Do  wiA 
me  as  pleases  you  best,  and  I  shall  love  you,  even  in  all  things 
else,  but  in  this  I  cannot,  oh !  I  cannot !''  and  he  bowed  his  head 
and  wept. 

"Then,"  said  I  sternly,  though  hardly  able  to  refrain  from 
shedding  tears  myself,  "I  must  punish  you  for  your  obstinacy," 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  search  for  my  rod,  but  just  as  I  had 
raised  it  I  was  startled  by  the  cry,  ^*  D6n't  whip  Charley !  0,  mas- 
ter, don't  whip  Charley !  I  made  him  laugh !  I'm  to  Wame  \  Whip 
me!  whip  me,  and  let  Charley  go!"  and  the  next  moment  a  boy 
of  some  twelve  summers  rushed  in  between  us,  and  caught  Charley 
in  his  arms,  bore  him  to  a  seat,  and  returning  stood  in  Charley^s 

Elace.  I  was  bewildered.  My  head  began  to  swim  around;  my 
and  fell  powerless  at  my  side,  and  I  mechanically  dropped  into 
the  nearest  seat.  The  next  I  remember  was,  I  saw  Charley  and 
his  noble  preserver  embracing  each  other,  each  one  sobbing  aloud, 
and  every  eye  in  the  room  streaming  tears.  The  whole  truth 
flashed  through  my  mind  instantly^  The  boy  was  Charley's  enemy. 
He  always  took  great  delight  in  tormenting  Charley,  getting  him 
into  trouble,  and  abusing  him  wherever  and  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity.  The  cause  was  envy  and  jealousy.  Charley  boi^ 
1^  patiently,  always  treated  him  kindly,  which  only  seemed  to 
irritate  his  persecutor  all  the  more;  until  at  last,  Charley  had  dis- 
played such  magnanimous  and  noble  forbearance  and  love,  that 
the  obdurate  heart  of  the  boy  was  melted,  and  the  two  souls  flowed 
together,  in  life,  and  I  feel,  eternity  enduring  friendship. 

I  said  no  more;  wiped  dry  my  eyes,  and  thereaftsr  never  had 
cause  to  reprimand  either  one. 

Charley  was  my  ideal  of  a  noble  soul.  He  knew  that  if  he  in- 
formed upon  his  enemy,  the  teacher  would  punish  him  severely, 
and  he  (Charley)  could  not  bear  to  witness  it,  but  rather  endure 
the  wrath  of  the  teacher  himself.  ' 

How  oft  amonff  men,  do  we  find  hearts  as  bold  abd  firm  in  die 
right,  as  Charley^s. 


KsvBR  think  that  which  you  do  for  religion,  is  time  or  money 
misspent. 
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KEEP   YOUR   PROMISES. 

Tlie  man  in  the  Bible,  ^^I  go,  sir,"  and  went  not,  has  his  coun- 
terparty  at  the  present  day,  in  every  department  of  life.  Nothing 
is  more  oommon  than  for  persons  to  make  promises  or  excite  expec- 
tations which  are  never  realized.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  give  one'6 
word,  but  a  harder  thing  to  keep  it.  An  unwillingness  to  diso-' 
blige,  a  disposition  to  keep  on  cood  terms  with  all,  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  importunity,  together  with  a  carelessness  and  indifference  as 
to  what  constitutes  an  obligatidn,  lead  many  to  say  they  will  do  a 
thousand  things  which  are  never  done,  and  which,  indeed,  if  they 
had  looked  into  their  hearts,  they  would  have  discovered  they  had 
no  real  intention  of  doing.  Some  amiable  people  seem  to  lack  thie 
nerve  and  moral  courage  to  say  "No,"  even  when  the  contrary 
UiTolveB  them  in  an  untruth.  One  is  asked  to  be  present  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  where  important  measures  are  to  be  discusse^  and  his 
counsels  and  co-operation  are  regarded  as  important.  He  is  not 
eordially  in  favor  of  the  object,  or  is  pressed  with  other  engage- 
ments, or  prefers  enjoying  his  evenings  with  his  own  family  cir<u^ 
or  over  his  books,  and  in  his  heart  has  no  purpose  to  accede  to  t$e 
proposition.  Unwilling,  however,  to  avow  his  real  sentiments,  or 
to  appear  disobliging,  he  gives  his  word  to  be  present,  or  so  frames 
Us  speech  as  to  leave  that  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  friend. 
Virtimlly  he  has  given  his  promise;  but  the  occasion  comes  an.d 
passes  without  his  ever  having  harbored  a  serious  thousht  of  cheer- 
ing it  with  his  presence.  A  mechanic  is  engaged  to  do  a  piece  of 
work.  It  is  important  that  it  shall  be  attended  to  promptly;  ar- 
rangements involving  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  family 
depend  upon  it,  and,  except  for  the  positive  assurance  that  it  sliould 
be  done  at, the  appointed  time,  some  other  person  would  have  been 
engaged.  But  the  appointed  day  comes  and  goes,  and,  notwith- 
standing repeated  applications  and  new  promises,  weeks  pass  on 
before  the  first  hammer  is  struck,  or  the  first  nail  driven. 

The  result  of  this  looseness  of  speech  and  conscience  is,  first, 
great  vexation  and  disappointment.  The  party  to  whom  such 
promises  were  made  relied  upon  them.  But  the  faithlessness  of 
the  other  party  has  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  subjected  him  to 
much  inconvenience.  He  is  impatient  and  vexed,  gives  way  to  un- 
pleasant tempers,  says  many  h^d  things,  and,  perhaps,  commits 
much  sin. 

Then,  also,  confidence  is  destroyed  in  the  person  who  made  the 
promise.  The  word  of  the  latter  had  been  pledged,  and  if  he  has 
tailed  to  keep  it  onoe,  he  may  fail  again.  Thov  victim  of  his  de- 
eeption,  haring  disoeveted  that  ho  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  fixes  a 
mark  upon  him,  and  takes  care  not  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
future  disappointments,  and  advises  his  friends  in  like  manner. 
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Hence,  too,  the  man  who  makes  and  breaks  promises  is  a  loser 
in  the  end,  so  far  as  mere  self-interest  is  concerned.  In  order  to 
keep  his  business,  or  not  to  disoblige  customers  or  friends,  he 
pleaged  himself  for  what  he  knew,  or  ipight  have  known,  would  not 
ve  done.  Instead  of  promoting  his  end  bv  this  deception,  he  has 
frustrated  it*  The  loss  of  customers,  and  their  adverse  advice  and 
influence,  does  him  an  hundred-fold  more  harm  than  frankly  to 
have  told  the  truth  at  the  outset. 

The  worst  result  of  all,  however,  is  the  ii^j^  done  bjr  the  fai^l- 
less  promiser  to  his  own  moral  principles.  Whatever  inteipreta- 
tion  he  may  put  upon  his  language,  and  however  he  may  enaeavor 
to  excuse  himself,  he  has  uttered  a  falsehood.  The  repetition  f^ 
such  obliquities  deadens  his  moral  sense,  so  that,  after  long  prac- 
tice, he  thinks  nothing  of  giving  and  breaking  lus  word.  At  last, 
he  can  tell  an  untruth  every  day  of  his  life,  and  not  even  be  con- 
scious of  impropriety. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  subject  are :  1.  That  we 
should  weigh  well  our  words.  Strictly  interpreted,  perhaps,  ^our 
language  may  not  have  necessarily  implied  an  absolute  obn^ation; 
f>ut  if  such  an  impression  was  made,  tne  injury  is  done.  And,  2. 
9hat  in  all  transactions  it  is  best,  in  every  sense  of  the  teroi,  to 
be  honest.  If  a  request  cannot  be  complied  with,  say  so.  Yon 
mnj  fail,  for  the  time,  to  please  a  customer  or  friend,  but  in  the 
l^nd.  you  will  have  gained  his  respect  and  confidence. 


THB  WELGOMB  DAT. 

Tkb  psalmist  sadlj  swept  the  strings, 

And  sighed  Ids  spirit's  anzioiis  pia/er 
To  haye  the  wild  dove's  qtUTering  wiiigs. 

And  breathe  a  calmer,  purer  air. 
When  boyhood's  dream  of  glory's  fled, 

And  all  ov  hopes  have  passed  aira^, 
And  Mendship's  joys  are  with  the  dead, 

Who  wiU  not  h^  the  welcome  day  ? 

When  times  has  chill'd  affection's  glow, 

And  damped  the  nobler  fire  of  youth, 
Badi  pulse  is  beating  sad  and  slow, 

And  doubts  enoompass  eyevy  tmth, 
Who  would  not,  from  his  inmost  soul, 

The  psalmist's  prayer  breathe  o'er  again, 
And  oleare  the  clouds  that  round  us  roO, 

Aaid  the  gxi«f  and  oaiM  «f  mm  ? 

When  by  a  Mend's  sad  corse  we  stand 

And  think  the  MSI  that  warmed  tidto  4l«y 
Has  sought  the  pilgrim's  promised  l|uid» 

The  mansions  ofetemal  day ; 
Who  would  not  wish  to  break  the  tie, 

TM  binda  «ha  u«riUi«g  «H^  to  MiA, 
And  m<mnt  Eejoioing  to  the  sky, 

Bostatio  im  another  birth? 
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LUTHER  IN  THE  FAMILT  OIBOLE. 

(&••  Smcrartaf.] 

Wi  aU  know  more  about  the  public  aots  and  nrtuat  of 
goiabed  men  than  we  do  at  their  priTate  relations  in  Itfe.  Book- 
makers,  in  elaborating  biographies  of  eminent  men,  ha^e  giTen  ui 
a  full  yiew  of  their  heroes  in  the  pulpit,  the  senate,  or  the  form, 
kat  permitted  us  to  see  yery  little  of  them  in  the  family  cirde— 
although,  as  has  been  truly  said,  the  finest  traits  of  some  id  our 
best  and  greatest  men  are  those  known  in  their  domestic  life. 
fiowcTer  dSstrnffuished  a  man  may  be  in  his  relations  to  the  outer 
ir<Mrld  in  which  he  moTcs  as  the  center  of  attraction  and  admiration^ 
no  life-picture  of  him  can  bo  complete  unless  it  modestly  lifts  the 
Tail  from  the  inner  shrine  of  the  heart,  when  surrounded  by  ihe 
qmet  Midearments  of  home  or  the  flitting  shadows  of  domestio 
afliction. 

There  is  not  an  American  heart  that  does  not  warm  up  at  the  meii- 
tion  of  a  Washington  and  the  recollection  of  his  many  noble  acts 
of  benefaction  as  ^Hhe  Father  of  his  Country/'  And  yet,  how 
many  of  the  admirers  of  this  great  and  good  mi^n  know  com- 
paratiTely  nothing  of  those  finer  traits  of  ^^  Washington  at  Home^'' 
rToikinffton  wttMn  himse^j  which  can  alone  giro  us  a  proper  ooa- 
eeption  of  his  perfectness  as  a  Man,  until  our  great  American 
author,  Washbcton  Irving,  lifted  the  Tail  from  the  Innermost  and 
reToaled  to  us  the  glorT  of  Washington  as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  a  friena !  If  Lnring  had  ncTor  written  auTthing 
else  desoTTing  fame,  lus  latest  work*  would  be  sufficient  to  identify 
his  name  foroTer  with  the  best  and  greatest  patriot,  hero  and 
statesman  of  his  native  land. 

Although  Martin  Luther,  the  great  Reformer,  is  best  known  in 
his  identification  with  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  suffi- 
cient details  of  incidents  in  his  private  life  have  been  presented  to 
w,  through  the  lapse  of  a^es,  to  show  that  ^^his  finest  traits  are 
those  known  in  his  domestic  life."  The  engraving  in  this  number 
cf  The  Guardian  is  a  happy  effort  of  the  artist  to  bring  home  to 
us  one  of  those  family  scenes  in  which  the  great  reformer  delight- 
ed. His  passion  for  music*  represented  by  the  lute— his  affection 
for  his  beloved  and  faithful  <<  Kate,"  sittine  a  perfect  nicture  of  ma- 
ternal felidtjf  by  his  side — ^his  friendship  t<Mr  his  noble  companion 
in  reform,  Melancthon,  the  ever  weloome  sharer  of  the^quiet  bliss 
sf  the  fimiily  circle  as  well  as  tiie  angry  disputations  of  the  oMited 
fteological  world — 1^\b  regard  for  good  old  **Aunt  Lehne,"  so 
often  and  aifectionately  refmred  to  in  his  letters  home— the  plea* 
sure  he  felt  in  the  innocent  amusements  of  his  children,  for  whom 

•  Isvnra**  Lva  ov  Wuaomttm.    e.  P.  Fataipi  h  Co.,  New  TjMk.    1165. 
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ihe  ^^  Christmas-Tree''  has  beea  trimmed  and  laden  with  toyfnl 
fancies — the  bow  with  which  Melancthon  so  often  occupied  a  leisure 
hour  in  amusing  little  Martin — that  picture  of  sweet  innocence, 
little  Magdelena,  who  looks  as  if  she  felt  a  presentiment  of  soon 
becoming  an  angel  herself— surely  the  artist  has  here  given  us  the 
picture  of  "a  happy  family,"  which  may  well  interest  us  in  recall- 
ing a  few  incidents  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Reformer  which  so 
sptly  illustrate  our  subject. 

Luther's  attachment  to  the  institution  of  Marriage  and  the 
Family  appears  to  have  matured  almost  to  a  feeling  of  veneration. 
He  says,*  ^^  There  is  not  a  more  lovely,  endeared,  blessed  relation, 
communion  and  society  than  a  happy  marriage,  in  which  husband 
and  wife  live  in  peace  and  union  with  each  other.  Neither  is  there, 
on  the  other  b&nd,  anything  more  distressing  or  painful,  than  when 
the  bond  is  severed  by  a  separation  or  final  parting.  Next  to 
which  is  the  death  of  children,  when  they  die,  which  I  have  tasted 
and  experienced."  Again:  ^'When  marriage  is  peaceful  and 
a^eeable,  it  is — next  to  a  knowledge  of  £rod  and  his  Word — the 
highest  favor  and  blessing  of  God.  For  many  married  people  are 
ver^  obstinate  and  whimsical,  neither  concerning  themselves  about 
their  children,  nor  cordially  loving  each  other.  Such  people  are 
BOt  human  beings."  Again:  ^^The  highest  favor  and  blessing  of 
Ood  is  a  pious,  endearing,  God-fearing  and  thrifty  wife,  with  whom 
yon  can  live  in  peace,  to  whom  you  can  confide  all  your  property, 
and  what  you  possess,  yea,  your  body  and  life,  with  wnom  you 
bring  up  cluldren.  But  God  plunges  many  into  the  married  state, 
without  consulting  them,  before  they  rightly  consider  the  matter, 
and  it  is  well  he  does  so.  Kate,  you  have  a  pious  husband,  who 
loves  you ;  therefore,  you,  as  other  pious  wives,  are  an  empress — 
acknowledge  it  and  thank  God.  But  it  requires  a  person  that  is 
pious  and  God-fearing  for  such  a  station."  Again:  ^^Next  to 
God's  Word,  the  world  has  not  a  more  lovely  and  endearing  trea- 
sure on  earth  than  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  which  He  himself 
has  instituted,  preserving  it,  having  adorned  and  blessed  it  above 
all  Rations,  from  which  not  only  all  emperors,  kings  and  all  saints, 
but  even  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  though  in  a  supernatural  way, 
«re  born.     Whoever,  therefore,  hates  the  married  state,  and  speaks 

evil  of  it,  certainly  is  of  the  devil." **I  live,  continue 

and  die,  praising  the  holy  state  of  matrimony." 
^  On  this  account,  he  so  ardently  longed  for  his  family  when  he 
lay  so  dangerously  ill  at  Schmalkalden.  ^'I  thought,"  said  he, 
afterwards,  ^' I  would  not  see  my  wife  and  children  here  again: 
how  greatly  did  such  separation  pain  me!  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  natural  inclination  and  love  which  a  husband  has  for  his  wife, 

*  W«  qaote  from  Mbdkbb's  Lifb  op  Xuthsb,  for  wbioli  we  are  iikdel>ted  to  Jolui 
Baer  &  Sons,  BookBoUera,  Lancaster. 
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and  pftrents  for  th^  children,  are  most  intense  in  persons  that  are 
djing.  Bnt  as  I  have  now,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  again  been  re- 
store to  health,  I  love  my  wife  and  children  so  mnch  the  more. 
No  one  is  so  spiritual  that  be  does  not  feel  sach  natural  inclination 
and  lore.  For  it  is  a  mysterious  thing,  this  union  and  communion 
between  man  and  wife." 

Luther's  second  child,  his  little  daughter  Elizabeth,  bom  to  him 
in  the  year  1527,  had  ag$dn  been  taken  away  by  death  on  the  8d 
of  August,  1528.  <'I  am  surprised,"  he  wrote  in  reference  to 
this,  to  his  friend  Haussmann,  whom  he  thanks  for  some  toys,  which 
title  latter  had  sent  to  his  little  John,  ^^at  the  frail,  almost  effeminate 
heart  which  she  has  left  me,  so  greatly  am  I  distressed  on  her 
account.  I  would  scarcely  ever  have  thought  that  a  father's  heart 
could  become  so  tender  towards  his  children.'' 

In  return  for  this  affliction,  Ood  subsequently  nresented  Luther 
with  another  daughter,  Magdalena,  and  two  sons,  Martin  and  Paul, 
and  finally  a  third  daughter,  Margaret.  Bein^  poor  himself,  he 
might  well  have  been  concerned  for  his  wife  and  children;  but  he 
considered  such  concern  vain,  and  committed  them  to  Him  who  had 
to  this  day  richly  granted  everything.  On  one  occasion,  he  blessed 
one  of  his  childen,  which  an  aunt  carried  upon  her  arm,  and  said: 
''Go,  and  be  pious;  money  I  shall  not  leave  to  thee,  but  a  rich  Gk>d 
I  will  leave  to  thee,  who  will  not  forsake  thee.  Be  pious;  which 
may  Ood  grant  thee  to  be.  Amen."  The  children  themselves  he 
considered  the  greatest  blessing  of  Ood. 

Dr.  Jonas  having  once  suspended  a  beautiful  branch  with  cher- 
ries over  the  table,  in  remembrance  of  the  creation,  and  praising 
the  noble  blessings  of  Ood  in  such  fruits.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  said: 
''Why  do  you  not  much  rather  consider  this  in  your  children,  aa 
the  fruits  of  your  own  body,  which  are  more  excellent,  beautiful 
and  noble  creatures  of  God  than  any  fruits  of  trees?  In  them 
you  have  displayed  the  omnipotence,  wisdom  and  skill  of  God, 
who  created  them  of  nothing,  in  lone  year  giving  them  body,  life, 
and  all  their  members,  of  such  admirable  perfection  and  beauty, 
and  now  also  nourishes  and  preserves  them.  We,  nevertheless, 
live  on  without  greatly  regarding  such  gifts  of  God,  yea,  perhaps, 
even  become  blind  and  avaricious  because  of  them.  As  is  com- 
monly the  case,  that  people,  when  they  are  blessed  with  children, 
become  worse  and  more  avaricious,  scraping,  flaying  and  shaving 
wherever  they  can,  that  they  may  lay  up  treasures  for  them,  not 
knowing  that  a  child,  even  before  it  enters  the  world  and  is  born, 
has  its  portion,  what  and  how  much  it  is  to  have,  and  what  it  is  to 
become,  assigned  to  it,  as  the  Scriptures  testify,  and  as  the  com- 
mon proverb  says:  ^The  more  children  the  more  blessing.'  ^0, 
dear  Lord  God,  how  sreat,  alas,  is  the  blindness,  folly  and  even 
wickedness  in  a  man  that  does  not  consider  this,  but  does  the  op- 
jposite  with  regard  to  the  best  and  noblest  gifts  of  God,^  which  he 
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perverts  to  all  manner  of  sinful  and  sfaamefiil  aseS|  in  accordMM 
irithhis  pleasure  and  lusts,  never  sinnn^  a  Deo  Oratioi  to  ^ur 
Lord  God  for  them  !**  Once  he  beheld  his  children  and  said:  ^^Df 
irhat  a  great,  rich  and  noble  blessing  Ood  confers  upon  the  mar- 
ried state!  What  joy  does  not  a  man  e:ii^perience  in  his  deicen^- 
ants,  who  are  numbered  from  him,  even  after  his  death,  when  he 
]ies  and  decays !  Is  that  not  the  most  delightful  and  the  greatest 
jojr?"  Again:  ^^ Children  are  the  moM  lovely  fruits  and  bonds  of 
marriage,  which  confirm  and  preserve  the  boi^d  of  love."  He, 
however,  also  knew  that  the  married  state  had  its  burthens  and  the 
holy  cross  (through  the  children.)  On  New-Year's  day,  his  chUd 
once  wept  and  cried  so  that  no  person  could  quiet  it;  then  he  and 
his  wife  were  sad  and  distressed  for  a  whole  hour.  Afterwards  he 
said:  ^^That  is  the  disgust  and  the  burthen  in  the  married  state, 
on  account  of  which  every  one  shuns  and  dreads  it  and  hesitates 
to  marry.  We  all  dread  the  whimsical  notions  of  the  female  seZt 
the  bawling  and  crying  of  the  chitdren,  great  expenses,  bad  nei^ 
bors,  kc.  Therefore  we  wish  to  be  free  and  unfettered,  that  we 
may  remain  free  lords,  and  do  what  we  chose." 

The  occupations  and  the  manners  of  the  children  afforded  Luther 

freat  joy.  ^'The  faith  and  life  of  children,"  said  he,  '^are  tho 
est,  for  they  have  nothing  but  the  Word.  To  this  they  cleave,  jn 
simplicity,  giving  Ood  the  honor,  that  He  is  true,  being  assured 
that  He  will  do  what  he  promises.  But  we,  old  fools,  are  subject 
to  wretched,  infernal  doub^'t,  which  causes  us  first  long  to  dispute 
about  the  Word,  which  they,  the  children,  simply  receive  in  a  pure 
faith,  without  disputing.  And,  finally,  if  we  wish  to  be  saved,  we 
must,  in  accordance  with  their  example,  base  ourselves  whc^y 
upon  the  Word;  as  Christ  says  and  avers  with  a  solemn  oat&: 
^Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  you  be  converted  and  become  like 
little  children,  you  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c. 
Bf at.  18.  It  is  one  of  the  devil's  artifices  and  tricks,  that  we 
suffer  ourselves  thus  shamefully  to  be  diverted  from  the  Word 
through  other  business  and  matters,  imagining  that  these  are  more 
important  than  God's  Word  (upon  which,  after  all,  our  welfare  and 
salvation,  temporal  and  eternal,  are  wholly  based.)  Sometimes, 
top,  we  do  so,  ignorantly,  not  remembering  that  the  matter  is  so 
important.  Truly,  we  are  unhappy  people.  Therefore,  the  best 
thing  is,  soon  to  die,  and  to  be  buried."  On  another  occasion. 
Lu€ber,took  liis  little  son,  and  safd  to  him:  ^^Thou  a^t  our  Lord 
Ood'^  little  fool,  under  his  favpr  and  forgiveness  of  sin;  not  under 
the  law,  thou  dost  not  fear,  art  secure,  and  dost  not  trouble  thys^ 
^bont  anything.    What  thou  dpest  is  well  done." 

On  another  occaeioj^^  he  observed  the  simplicity  of  his  childroiii 
and|>rai8^,tb^ir.ionooence,  saying  $hat  they  were  much  fiir^tr 
44nnced  in  the  faith  than  we  old  fools.  For  t)iat  thpy  in  aU  sim- 
>fidt7»  witiioat  diapating  or  doubting,  believed  that  Ood  was  gi»- 
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doM»  md  thftt  there  was  an  eiernftl  life  after  this  life.  How  hapm 
are  duldren  that  die  at  such  an  age.  although  such  an  event  woma 
ggjiere  me  most  greatly,  for  it  would  be  a  part  of  my  body  and  a  part 
of  the  body  of  their  mother,  that  would  die,  and  this  natural  love  and 
anelination  do  not  cease  in  pious  and  upright  Christians;  that  thej 
should  not  be  affected  or  grieved  or  take  it  to  heart,  as  is  the  casa 
with  obstinate,  obdurate  heads  and  dolts,  when  their  children  or  m- 
latives,  whom  they  love,  are  afflicted.  For  such  emotions  and  indi* 
nations  are  works  of  divine  creation,  which  Qod  has  implanted  in 
the  nature  of  man,  and  which  are  not  in  themselves  sinful.  Ghil-* 
dren  live  in  admirable  simplicity  and  purity  of  faith,  not  troublij^ 
themselves  with  the  otgections  of  reason,  as  Ambrosius  says:  rea* 
son  is  in  fault,  not  faith.  From  Coburg  he  wrote  the  following, 
letter  to  his  little  son  John :  "  Qrace  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear 
little  boy;  I  am  j^ad  that  you  learn  so  well,  and  pray  so  dili^^tly. 
Always  contanue  to  do  so,  my  dear  boy:  when  I  return  home,  I 
will  bring  you  a  handsome  present.  I  know  a  beautiful,  deli^^tful 
garden,  in  which  there  are  a  great  man^  children,  who  wear  golden 
eoats,  and  go  about  under  the  trees,  picking  up  beautiful  a]>|»leiy 

Kars,  cherries,  and  plums,  singing,  leaping  about,  and  rejoicmg; 
ey  likewise  have  handsome  little  horses,  with  eolden  bridles  and 
silver  saddles.  And  I  asked  the  man  to  whom  the  garden  belongs 
whose  children  those  were?  And  he  said  they  were  the  children 
that  prayed  and  learned  well,  and  were  pious.  Then  I  said:  Good 
man,  I  also  have  a  little  son,  whose  name  is  Johnny  Luther,  might 
not  he  also  come  into  your  garden,  and  eat  such  beautiful  apples 
and  pears  and  ride  upon  such  fine  little  horses  and  play  with  these 
children?  Then  the  man  said:  If  he  prays  and  learns  well,  and 
is  pious,  he  also  shall  come  into  the  garden,  Lipnus  and  Jocelin 
too,  and  when  th^  all  come  together,  they  also  snail  have  fifes, 
^pnbals,  and  lutes,  making  all  manner  of  music,  on  stringed  in«> 
stmments,  and  shall  dance  too,  and  shoot  with  little  cross-bows. 
And  1)0  showed  there  a  pleasant  meadow  in  the  garden,  prepared 
for  dancing,  and  it  was  hanging  full  of  golden  fi^s,  tymbals,  and 
beautiful  silver  cross-bows.  %ut  it  was  early,  and  the  children  had 
not  yet  taken  their  meal ;  therefore  I  could  not  stay  for  the  dance, 
and  said  to  the  man :  My  good  sir,  I  will  go  straightway  and  write  all 
this  to  my  dear  little  boy,  Johnny,  so  that  he  may  pray  diligently 
and  learn  well  and\be  pious,  that  he  too  may  come  into  this  gar- 
den; but  he  has  an  aunt,  whose  name  is  Lehne,  her  also  he  must 
brmg  with  him.  And  the  man  said:  yes,  it  shall  be  so,  go  and 
-write  all  this  to  him.  Therefore,  my  dear  little  boy,  nray  and 
learn  diligently,  and  tell  Lippus  and  Jocelin  too,  that  they  also 
learn  and  pray;  then  you  will  all  come  into  the  garden  together. 
With  this  I  commend  you  to  Almighty  God;  greet  aunt  Lehne, 
and  give  her  a  kiss  in  my  name.  In  the  year  IflSO.  Your  dear 
fsdMT,  Martin  Luther."  * 
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In  the  most  trifling  amusements  of  Us  cMldreny  as  well  as  in 
the  grandeur  and  enbhrnity  of  natnre  and  the  providence  of  Qod, 
Lather  was  accustomed  to  read  nsefol  lessons.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  playing  with  his  little  danghter,  Magdalena,  and  asked  her: 
^^Magdalena,  what  will  Christ  bring  yon?"  Then  he  said:  '<Litde 
cluld^n  have  such  admirable  thoughts  of  God,  that  he  is  their 
God  and  dear  father  in  heaven."  Then  his  wife  brought  to  him 
his  little  son,  Martin.  Whereupon  he  said:  ^^ I  wish  that  I  had 
died  at  the  age  of  this  child,  I  would  gladly  for  the  sake  of  it  give 
aU  the  honor  which  I  have  obtained  or  might  yet  obtain  in  the 
world."  ^^AlaS|  how  much  murmuring  and  pollution  does  our 
Lord  Qod  bear  within  us,  more  than  a  mother  from  her  child!" 
On  another  occasion,  observing  his  little  son  Martin,  as  he  was 
playingwith  a  little  dog  which  he  had,  he  said :  ^^  This  boy  preaches 
Qod*e  Word  by  his  actions,  where  God  says :  Save  deminion  over 
the  jMi  of  the  sea  and  the  beast  of  the  earth;  for  the  dog  endures 
everything  from  the  child."  Once  again  he  beheld  his  children, 
and  observing  how  different  their  natures  and  dispositions  were,  he 
marvelled  at  the  work  and  creation  of  God,  and  said :  Just  as  the 
dispositions  are  different,  so  the  gifts  also  are  different,  and  one 
man  fares  well,  another  evil ;  the  one  experiences  more  happiness 
or  misfortune  than  the  other.  Therefore  we  are  to  have  regard 
only  to  God,  the  creator  and  originator,  to  trust  in  him,  and  to 
call  uppn  him. 

Luther  nevertheless  was  very  strict  towards  his  children.  Once 
he  for  three  days  refused  to  see  his  son,  or  again  to  take  him  into 
favor,  unless  he  would  first  humble  himself  and  ask  forgiveness. 
And  when  his  mother.  Dr.  Jonas  and  Dr.  Teutleben  interceded  for 
him,  he  s«id:  ^'I  would  rather  have  a  dead  than  a  disobedient  son. 
St.  Paul  did  not  it  vain  say,  that  a  bishop  should  be  a  man  who 
ruled  his  own  house  well,  and  ha<l  obedient  children,  that  other 
people  might  be  edified  through  them,  take  good  example  from 
them,  and  be  not  offended.  Sut  our  disobedient  children  cause 
others  to  take  offence,  and  the  boys  commit  wrong,  presuming  upon 
our  privileges.  Yea,  and  though  they  sin  often,  and  are  guilty  of 
all  manner  of  knavery,  I  still  do  not  find  it  out,  I  am  not  informed 
of  it,  and  it  is  concealed  from  me.  Thus  we  fare  according  to  the 
common  proverb :  The  wrong  that  is  done  in  our  own  houses,  we 
hear  last.  Therefore  he  must  be  chastised,  and  not  at  all  indulged 
,or  suffered  to  go  unpunished." 

While  he  was  distinguished  by  the  most  tender  affection  for  his 
wife  and  children,  and  friends,  Luther  has*  left  a  good  example  to 
his  admirers  in  his  manner  of  treating  his  servants.  He  highly 
esteemed  faithful  servants,  and  admonished  them  frequently  not  to 
occasion  Scandal  in  the  house — ^'for,"  said  he,  '^the  devil  watches 
me  closely,  being  intent  upon  disparaging  my  doctrine,  or  Casting 
some  reproach  upon  me."     When  one  who  had  served  his  family 
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tnitkifilij  for  a  Bomber  of  years  vaa  about  to  leaTe,  Lather  urged 
I  his  wife  to  give  him  ten  florins  if  they  had  them— not  less  thui 

t  il?e— ae  a  present  for  a  faithful  servant,  and  ^'bectuse  he  is  not, 

clad."    For  another  serrant,  Luther  was  anxious  to  purchase  % 
f  small  house,  that  he  might  know  where  he  could  abide  after  his  . 

death,  and  not  be  constrained  as  a  beggar  and  homeless  wanderer 
to  seek  refiiffe  in  a  hospital.  How  different  from  this  the  example 
of  many  moaern  professed  Christiana  in  their  treatment  of  seryantal 
Bat  Luther's  humanity  and  stern  sense  of  right  were  seen  in  hit 
regard  for  the  irrational  as  well  as  the  rational  of  God's  creatures. 
The  servant  last  alluded  to  had  once  established  a  finch-decor^ 
when  Luther  drew  up  the  following  complaints  of  the  Birds 
against  him : 

^'To  our  graeious  lord,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  preacher  at  Wittei^ 
berg.  We  throstles,  ousels,  finches,  flax-finches,  ^old-finches, 
together  with  other  pious  honorable  birds,  herewith  iui'orm  your 
honor,  that  one,  called  Wolfgang  Sieberger,  your  servant,  having, 
as  we  are  credibly  informed,  from  great  wrath  and  hatred  against 
us,  dearly  purchased  a  large  nefarious  deooy,  and  several  old  in- 
jured nets,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  finch-deo'\v.  presuming 
to  deprive  not  only  our  dear  friends  and  finches,  1<  >  vll  of  us  of 
the  liberty  of  flying  in  the  air,  and  of  gathering  ^i  dins  on  the 
earth,  which  God  has  allowed  to  us.  Besides  this,  he  has  designs 
even  against  our  lives,  whilst  we  have  not  committed  against  him 
the  least  wrong,  nor  deserved  such  insidious  and  sudden  treachery 
from  him.  All  this  now,  as  you  yourself  can  imagine,  being  an 
excessive  and  great  grievance  to  us  poor  free  birds  (who  before 
have  neither  barns  nor  houses,  nor  what  is  contained  in  them ;)  we 
humbly  and  earnestly  pray  you,  to  cause  your  servant  to  deiist 
firomsuch  treachery;  or  if  yon  cannot  do  this,  at  least  to  insist, 
that  he,  in  the  evening,  spatter  grain  upon  the  decoy,  and  do  not 
in  the  morning  arise  and  go  to  the  decoy  before  eight  o'clock; 
thus  we  will  then  take  our  passage  over  Wittenberg.  If  he  does  not 
do  this,  but  thus  nefaridusly  makes  designs  upon  our  lives,  we  will 
pray  God  that  he  would  frustrate  his  designs^  and  cause  him  during 
the  day  to  catch  frogs,  grasshoppers  and  snails  on  the  decoy  in  our 
stead,  and  at  night  annoyed  by  mice,  fleas,  lice  and  bugs,  that  ho 
may  forget  us  and  not  obstruct  our  free  passage.  Why  does  he 
not  employ  such  wrath  and  fierceness  against  sparrows,  swallows, 
magpies,  jackdaws,  ravens,  mice  and  rats,  which  verily  do  yoa 
much  injury,  stealing  and  ^^bing,  and  even  carrying  the  grain, 
oats,  malt  and  barley,  &;c.,  out  of  your  houses,  which  we  do  not 
do,  as  we  seek  only  the  small  crumbs  and  single  scattered  seeds. 
We  submit  this  our  cauae  to  the  decision  of  unbiased  reason, 
whether  he  does  not  unjustly  thus  fiercely  spread  his  nets  for  us; 
we  however  trust  to  God,  that  as  so  many  of  our  brethren  and 
friends  have  fortunately  escaped  his  wiles  this  fall,  we  also  shall 
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0Mpe  from  Aose  nefiuriotts  rotten  nets  of  his  wbiuli  ire  fMjm' 
terclay.  Given  at  oar  heavenly  seat  nnder  tSie  trees,  under  our 
usual  seal  and  feathers.  ^Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  fbr  dngr 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bains;  yet  yoior 
kdavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  m^h  beUer  tiM 
iheyV    Math.  6." 

-^Snch  is  a  hasty  glance  at  Martin  Lather  in  the  Eunily  QirtU 
aAd  wilMn  the  sacred  inflaenees  of  Home.  There  may  he  nmy 
thoughts  in  these  passages  which,  if  entertained  aright,  may  Msr 
froit  in  the  hearts  of  oar  readers.  If  so,  the  artist  has  not  gram 
nor  the  anther  written  altogether  in  rain.  J.  M.  w.  e. 


THB  FATE  OF  FRANKLIN  AND  HI8  MBN. 

Lbt  us  draw  around  the  fire ; 
Bmbers  ruddy  glowing — 

What  a  comfort  thej  inaplre. 

Whilst  tho  bitter  teapest  roan, 
And  it  freezes  ont  of  doors. 

And  the  wintry  haze  is  snowing, 

And  the  keen  Northwest  is  blowing  I 

Sit  and  listen  to  the  gale;  , 
Frost  without  is  stinging ; 
What  a  sad  and  solemn  wail 

Rnns  thronghont  its  gnstj  sqoalls, 

As  it  rises  and  it  falls, 
Brer  with  a  death-psalm  ringing : 
What  a  dirge  the  winds  are  singingl 

Reddened  in  the  heart-light  warm, 
From  the  great  log  yonder, 

Housed  and  sheltered  safe  from  harm| 
Tracing  plptures  in  the  coals, 
On  the  poor  unhappy  souls 

Homeless  in  the  cold  who  wander, 

Is  it  ]y)t  a  time  to  ponder  ? 

Whose  that  wild  wind's  requiem, 
Desolately  sighing? 

Has  M  not  swept  orer  them, 

Whose  unsepulohred  remains 
Now  bestrew  the  icy  plains, 

Where  for  Sdenoe  martyrs  dying, 

FnnkUn  aad  kis  crew  ar^ljiBg. 

There  they  starred  among  the  snows, 

ICid  the  icebergs  hoary. 
There  to  death  they  slowly  fhne. 
On  snoh  errand  let  biaye  mm 
Never  be  dispatched  again ; 
Keep  them  for  the  strife  of  glory : 
What  a  fire-side  winter  stoiy  I 
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TRUE  IDEA  OF  EDUCATIOiN. 

BT  J08BPHUS. 

No  word  18  more  wrongly  ccneoWed,  and  ib  ffoneraliiut  sMMre  in- 
id^tj  at  the  present  time,  tham  jnet  the  idea  held  of  Bdneation. 
Tbe  reoeived  opinion  of  an  edneation  is,  that  it  ecmsiits  merely  in 
teawing  out  the  iatelleetnal  powers  and  adorning  the  outward  maa 
with  agreeable  bows,  or  meohamcallj  preparing  hSm  to  read,  write 
aJld  cypher,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discharffe  the  daties  of  life, 
with  which  he  will  come  in  contact,  whilst  the  ^^nnrtnre"  of  the 
■Miral  is  n^lected  or  made  something  secondary  to  the  great  pnr- 
p^se  of  life. 

In  order  to  soWe  the  mystery  of  life,  man  mnst  understand  the 
reflation  existing  between  himself  and  his  Creator;  and  make  all 
things  good  in  themselves,  sabserre  as  a  means  to  this  end.  He 
mnist  be  conscions  of  and  appreciate  the  high^  position  he  occupies 
in  society  as  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  bein^,  endowed  with  moral 
and  intellectnal  faculties,  which  constitute  him  a  steward,  and  for 
HkoB  stewardship  he  is  to  render  an  account  to  the  author  of  his 
ffifts.  He  must  also  become  conscious,  that  on  account  of  sin,  these 
neulties  have  been  clothed  and  shrouded  in  midnight  darkness, 
and  have  subjected  him  to  blindness  of  mind,  misery,  sorrow  and 
distress.  He  must  commence  a  course  of  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leadmg  him  to  the  dawn  of  that  ^^  Light  which  ligbteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  that  he  may  chose  intelli- 
gently to  dwell  beneath  the  canopy  of  Christianity  and  bask  in  the 
*'8un  of  righteousness." 

Man  may,  by  a  stoic  resolution  and  by  close  application  and 
attention^  enjoy  himself  partially,  and  render^  those  around  him 
aroarently  happy;  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  thoroughly 
imere  the  inteuectual  «tid  moral  facukies  are  simultaneously  -de^ 
vdeped,  and  made  to  feel  the  full  import  of  the  meaning  he  carries 
within  himself,  namely,  that  he  is  a  responsible  being. 

Whilst  the  word  Educate  means  to  draw  out,  as  derived  from  the 
Lslin  ^ueOf  it  also  means  properly  ^^to  bring  up;  to  form  by  dis- 
mline  and  nurture,"  as  derived  from  the  Greek  pa4deuo.  That 
edueation  which  developes  the  inteUectaal  faculties  and  sacrifices 
the  nurture  of  the  moral,  is  one^dded,  injurious  to  sum's  hij^er 
BSture  and  defeats  the  end  to  which  man  was  ultimately  to  be  led, 
Baaely,  to  see  and  feel  his  own  insi^piificance,  his  dependence 

rOod,  and  the  weighty  responsibilities  ol  life  restin(|  upon 
Only  as  these  facts  influence  him  and  are  made  incentives  to 
virtuous  and  noble  deeds  and  checks  to  evil,  can  man  expect  to 
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discharge  the  duties  of  life  which  may  be  made  incfunbent  npoa 
him,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  ccnoemed.  Here, 
aeain,  a  proper  edaoation  brings  into  operation  the  nobler  feelings 
of  his  higher  nature;  and  all  that  he  does,  from  this  stand-point, 
he  does  intelligently  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  unfolding  of  the  intellectual  faculties  without  the  nurture 
of  the  moral  is  merely  to  educate  man  for  nature  imd  not  for  Ood; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  to  educate  the  moral  and  not  the  int^ 
lectual,  is  to  despise  the  gifts  of-  Gt>d  and  make  him  careless  and 
indifferent  to  the  happiness  ot  the  family  and  prosperity  of  the 
State.  The  social  nature  of  man  requires  that  they  be  not  inse- 
parable. In  either  case  you  cause  him  to  entertain  the  idea,  and 
that,  no  iovhty  unconsciously,  that  by  the  cultiration  of  the  one  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  other,  he  can  become  a  good  citiaen,  perform 
his  part  in  the  State  honorably,  and  thus  fulfil  the  duties  of  life 
acceptably  to  Him,  to  whom  he  is  to  render  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  He  is  the  best  statesman  and  the  best  citiaen  who 
appreciates  and  seeks  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  education  com- 
bined, where  the  one  influences  the  other  and  makes  him  to  feel 
that  he  has  something  higher  to  live  for  than  merely  the  fame, 
honor  and  glory  of  this  world. 

Can  they  who  sever  these  inseparable  things  and  advocate  the 
infidel  doctrine,  ^^  Let  the  State  educate  the  head  and  the  church 
the  heart,''  be  benefactors  to  the  family  and  the  State?  Ko« 
"What  God  had  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder."  They 
are  to  be  developed  together  that  the  nurture  of  the  heart  may 
sanctify  that  of  the  head.  Without  it  Reason  will  be  the  ruling 
principle  of  man's  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  SpirituaUim  on  the 
other.  The  advocates  of  such  a  system,  may  pretend  and  desire 
to  be  benefactors  to  their  race,  yet  they  have  no  higher  aim  in  view 
than  to  prepare  man,  not  only  for  the  true  purpose  of  human  ex.- 
istence,  but  for  present  enjoyments  and  selfish  ends.  Such  views 
must  ultimately  destroy  the  end  to  which  education  as  a  means  was 
designed  to  lead  man.  It  leads  him- to  make  use  of  any  means  to 
aeoomplish  his  selfish  and  nefarious  designs.  We  have  now  the 
fruits  of  such  a  system  amongst  us,  both  in  Church  and  State. 

No  wonder  that  our  age  is  becoming  notorious  for  its  infidelity 
and  rationalism,  when  even  synods  give  countenance  to  the  impure 
and  deadly  sentiment  without  rebuke,  that  "Education  is"  merely 
"to  fit  the  child  for  association  in  the  world."  It  is  the  very 
garm  and  reot  of  Infidelity,  under  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light, 
m  the  garb  of  interest  for  the  youth  and  the  advancement  of  the 
hujian  race  in  civilization  and  freedom.  With  such  views,  and 
with  such  teachers  as  are  employed  in  many  schools,  where  in£* 
delity  and  immorality  are  inculcated,  it  is  time  the  sound  of  alarm 
be  given,  and  the  sentiment  of  Locke  be  sown  broadcast  over  ike 
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iMid  ftnd  practiced  by  pare&ls  and  directon,  ^^  That  children  shoald 
be  oomnutted  to  TirtaonB  and  judicions  teachers^  and  let  them 
rathet  be  men  of  experience  and  moral  culture,  than  of  profonnd 
leanung/' 

The  child  mnst  be  taught  its  relation  to  God  and  man,  as  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  are  gradually  unfolded;  and  then  as  it 
advances  into  youth  and  manhood,  it  will  be  able  to  understand  its 
duty  and  seek  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  to  labor  in  life  for  the  pre- 
motion  of  peace  and  happiness  among  mankind.  Locke,  in  speaking 
on  this  subject,  says :  *^  In  forming  the  boy  to  virtue,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  inform  him  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
human  creatures  and  a  superior  independent  being,  their  Creator, 
their  Preserver  and -their  Cbvemor;  and  to  teach  him  that  obe- 
dience and  worship  are  due  to  that  being."  This  can  never  be 
accomplished  if  the  education  of  the  head  is  entrusted  to  the  State 
and  that  of  the  heart  to  the  Church;  and  that  because  a  false  ed» 
uoation  goes  on  the  assumptioli  that  the  head  must  be  educated 
first — or  knowledge  must  precede  faith. 

Rousseau  says  on  the  same  subject:  '^Seek  not  to  impress  him 
with  ideas  of  duty  or  obligation.  Whilst  they  continue  to  be  af- 
fected only  with  sensible  objects,  s^k  not  to  extend  their  ideas 
beyond  the  sphere  of  sensation."  What  a  gulf  between  the  two! 
In  the  former  we  have  the  very  life-principle  of  education  incul- 
cated ;  whilst,  in  the  latter^  we  have  the  axe  laid  at  the  very  root 
of  the  true  idea  of  education — the  canker-worm  to  sap  the  life- 
blood  of  all  true  moralitv — to  lead  men  from  Q-od  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  Infidelity,  and  ultimately  to  overthrow  every  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  civilization.  This  is  the  theory  and  practice  which 
now  prevails  to  a  great  extent. 

The  system  which  separates  a  secular  and  -a  religious  education, 
does  violence  to  the  very  constitution  and  nature  of  every  child ;  and 
the  more  distinct  they  become  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency 
among  the  higher  professions  of  life,  as  their  ends  are  selfish,  to 
oppress  and  impose  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  the  very 
system  to  make  among  lawyers,  pettifoggers — among  physicians,^ 
quacks — among  politicians,  demagogues,  and  among  clergymen, 
impostors.  Such  a  system  should  be  discouraged  by  all,  and  espe- 
cially that  class  who  are  generally  imposed  on  by  pettifoggers, 
quacks,  demagogues  and  impostors  for  their  welfare  and  benefit. 

It  IS  that  system  which  draws  out,  illumines  and  nurtures,  both 
tbo  intellectual  and  moral  powers  with  which  man  has  been  en- 
dowed, that  enlarges  all  the  nobler  feeling  and  afiections  of  the 
sofil;  and  makes  him  the  great  and  good  citisen.  It  is  those  who 
imderstand  their  true  relation  to  God  and  man — who  feel  the 
responsibilities  of  Hfe--^wbo  are  conscious  of  an  hereafter,  that 
are  serious  and  carious  to  know  their  duty,  and  the  sphere  in 
which  they  may  prove  a  blessing  to  their  day  and  generation.    The 
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•daofttion  thvt  leads  not  man  into  tlus  in^niryy  but  rabstitnteB  pro- 
•rat  gains  and  selfish  ends  is  defectiTe  and  liJse.  The  mind  and 
lieart  that  has  been  properly  and  simultaneon^ly  onltiTat^d  and  en- 
lightened will  feel  and  understand  that  it  is  not  all  of  edacation  ta 
store  the  mind  with  the  arts  and  seienees,  and  fillins  it  with  all  the 
knowledge  it  is  capable  of  grasping.  Too  freonent^  is  it  made  to 
etmsist  merely  in  outward  embellishments  and  refinements,  whilst 
the  inward  adomins  and  eultnre  of  the  afieotions  are  sappreesed 
and  crashed  beneath  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  They  do- 
•erve  a  better  fate.  In  every  such  case  the  individual  developes 
himself  into  a  fop,  or  herself  into  a  coquette,  instead  of  unfolding 
those  powers  which  make  them  the  noblest  work  of  Qod. 

Only  whwe  a. moral  and  an  intellectual  education  are  combined^ 
can  we  expect  the  trae  idea  of  education  to  be  raised  and  prove 
an  invaluable  blessing  both  to  the  individual  and  humanity  at 
laiwe.  I)o  you  ask  how  this  can  be  done  in  Uiis  age  of  notions 
and  opinions?  We  answer,  not  by  serving  the  two— entrusting 
the  intellectual  to  the  State  and  the  moral  to  the  Church.  Man's 
liiSs  is  organic.  It  will  not  allow  one  part  to  be  severed  from  the 
other  without  doing  violence  to  the  whole.  There  is  but  **one 
fittth,  one  baptism  and  one  Lord;"  these  must  be  earnestly  impres- 
sed^ and  imbedded  in  every  child's  conscience,  in  the  development 
of  its  intellectual  faculties,  without  respect  to  the  form  of  church 
government.  This  can  be  done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  selection 
of  proper  teachers,  to  whom  the  youths  of  our  land  are  committed 
— Uke  reading  of  the  word  of  Ood  and  prayer,  and  a  selection  of 
religious  studies  in  connection  with  the  secular.  Milton,  th^  author 
of  '^ Paradise  Lost,"  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  says:  "Let  die 
several  studies  be  assigned  to  different  parts  of  the  same  day,  and 
between  certain  hours  of  the  same  day,  let  them  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  religion  and  the  sacred  history."  This  at  least 
will  be  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  state  of  things— of  brin^png 
together,  side  by  side,  the  church  and  the  school,  not  for  the  pur> 
poee  of  indoctrinating  any  denominationid  creed,  but  to  teach  the 
principles  of  religion.  When  this  is  done  and  becomes  universal, 
will  the  family,  the  Stf  te  and  the  Church,  though  three  in  ofltoe 
yet  one  in  labor,  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  accomplishment  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  true  idea  of  education. 

The  young  should  seek  it  as  their  guardian-angel  to  watch  and 
protect  their  best  interests  for  time  and  eternity.  They  owe  it  to 
their  Gk>d,  to  themselves,  and  to  venerations  succeeding  them.  It 
will  lead  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Ufe,  and  there  we  may,  if  we  will, 
drink  of  the  waters  of  life,  and  have  our  knowledge  increased 
through  faith  in  Him,  in  whom  are  "hid  all  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,"  and  in  whom  "dweUeth  the  fullness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.'^  In  Him  we  shall  find  that  ftiUnes*  of  joy 
and  those  plearares  which  are  forevermore. 
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THE  UKIRD  STATES. 

Thsbk  BTSim  liATe  transpired  sincd 
p«r  last  whicli  have  oaosed  bo  ItUle 
excitement  in  political  circles,  and 
wliSch.  are  invest^  with  suflcient  im- 
portance to  claim  a  leading  place  in  our 
letroBpectiye  glance  at  tlie  erents  of 
t^e  month,  we  allude  to  the  remoral 
ef  Goyemor  Boeder,  of  Kansas;  the 
Wheeler  Slare  case  in  PMladelphia, 
uid  the  Election  Riots  of  Looisyille, 
Kentucky.  Here  are  three  topics  which 
interest  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions, 
.and  stoike  diiferent  minds  in  different 
^pects.  In  recurring  to  the  main  facts 
we  shall  endeavor  to  offer  no  opinion 
Imt  such  as  we  honestly  heliere  to  he 
justified  hy  the  cireumstances,  and  to 
draw  no  ccmdusions  or  moral  reflections 
that  are  not  intended,  in  good  faith,  to 
result  in  good  impressions. 

Got.  Bbsdbb — ^Kajtsas.— The  removal 
of  Mr.  Reeder  from  the  gOTomorship 
of  Kansas  Territory,  although  not  en-* 
;  iirely  unexpected,  has  been  receired 
with  rery  decided  disapprobation  by 
the  press  and  people  of  aU  parties.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  who  will  justify 
the  gOTemment  in  its  course  on  this 
^eetion ;  but  we  take  it  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  verdict  of  the  Fu- 
ture will  be  very  decided  in  condemning 
the  act.  Many  prominent  and  influen- 
tial democratic-  organs  speak  out  boldly 
( against  the  act  as  one  of  doubtful 
policy  and  palpable  wrong,  while  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  sober-thinking 
people  of  the  South  will  unite  in  the 
same  Judgment.  Under  the  compro- 
mise by  which  Missouri  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  a  sacred  compact  en- 
tered into  by  the  representatives  of  the 
dUTerent,  States,  a  broad  wilderness  of 
ten^itory  was  set  apart  for  Freedom  on 
condition ,  that  another  great  and  val- 
«al^le  tract  should  remain  open  to  SUlt 
The  South,  unmoieBted,  took 


{Mcsfion  of  its  share  and  converted 
Jk  u^  three  States,  rich  in  their  re- 
mmrpBi  and  patent  in  their  political 
For ,  mne.  than  a  quarter 


«f  aon^vyboth  puties  #ere  satisfied 
jiilfh  flk9tpmfi(f%  and  our  sacred  tfnion 
finpaci.    Then  a  proposliloa 


is  made  lay  a  representative  of  the  Nod)i^ 

acting  without  instructions  from  ma 
constituents,  to  violate  this  time-hon- 
ored compromise  by  throwing  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  North  open  to  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  South.  This  waa 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements 
in  the  history  of  our  government.  It 
was  not  baaed  upon  petition — ^it  had 
not  been  agitated  by  newspaper  disoiis- 
sion— the  Southern  States  had  not  de- 
manded it — the  masses  of  the  No^ 
were  opposed  to  it,  as  events  siiioe 
transpiring  have  proved.  More  than 
this,  the  party  which  became  the  spon- 
sor for  the  deed,  had  declared,  a  year 
before,  in  their  National  Conventioii» 
that  they  would  resist  all  agitation  of 
the  Slavery  questipn,  ''in  Congress  or 
out  of  it."  The  authors  of  the  mea- 
sure could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  introduction  of  this  questiou  into 
Congress,  under  such  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, must  convulse  the  Union 
with  an  agitation  hitherto  unparalleled 
on  this  quejitipn.  They  were  wanied 
that  this  would  be  the  result-r-they 
were  besought  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity.  The  friends  of  the  measure, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion in  power,  replied  by  giving  the 
most  positive  assurances  that  the  or- 
ganizatien  of  the  new  territory  should 
be  based  upon  the  democratic  principle 
of  "popular  spvereignty" — that  t)ie 
win  of  the  settlers,  be  it  what  it  might, 
should  be  untrammeled  in  determin- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  new  terri- 
tory. It  turns  out  that  a  majority  of 
the  settlers  are  in  favor  of  a  free  State. 
The  boasted  doctrine  of  ''popular  8<^ 
vereignty"  is  outraged  and  set  at  de- 
fiance by  an  armed  bimd  from  MissD|iri, 
.who  make  an  incursion  upon  the  poUs 
and  ballot-boxes,  securing  that  by  fit- 
timidation  which  they  could  not  de 
through  a  legal  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  actual  settlers  in  the  territoix. 
The  govemm^t  of  the  new  territd^ 
was  taken  ttom  its  own  citisens  aaA 
contnrtled  by  a  fbreign  power.  Ilue 
fedwai  goveiiiinent  ifl[  iippealed  to  )br 
aid.  it  affords  none.  *  VikB  $mMjB 
iMMked  hjthe  Qovemor  hdiai^iiM 
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had  been  personally  and  grossly  as- 
saolted  by  the  leader  of  the  lawless 
gang.  Still  it  is  unheeded.  Gathering 
oonrage  from  impnnityy  the  inyadeis 
seise  the  machinery  of  territorial  goy- 
tmment,  and  openly  avow  their  deter- 
mination to  force  npon  the  settlers  an 
institution  repugnant  to  them.  They 
drive  their  elected  representatives  from 
^eir  seats  and  fill  them  with  tools  of 
their  own.  The  Governor  refuses  to 
acknowledge  their  authority.  The  mob 
defies  him,  and  boldly  threatens  his 
removal.  The  President  yields.  Gov. 
Beeder  is  removed,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  land  spec- 
ulations illegfdly — but  this  is  even  re- 
pudiated by  the  pro-slaveiy  men  of 
Kansas,  who  are  familiar  with  all  the 
facts,  and  who  insist  on  his  removal 
being  based  on  other  grounds.  We  regret 
this  act,  because  we  love  the  Union  of 
these  States — because  we  recognize  a 
BBOTHBK  in  an  American  citizen,  whe- 
ther his  lot  chance  to  be  cast  north  or 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
series  of  acts,  to  which  Gov.  Reeder's 
removal  is  the  consummation  to  be  most 
devoutly  regretted,  has  throWn  a  fresh 
firebrand  oi  agitation  into  northern 
feeling  without  even  a  prospect  of  ad- 
vantaging the  South ;  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  our  southern  readers  will 
join  with  us  in  these  regrets — even 
though  regret  come  too  late ! 

Thb  Whbblbb  Slave  Case. — Perhaps 
there  is  no  judicial  act  upon  record  in 
the  couiitry,  certainly  not  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  called  forth 
such  an  emphatic  expression  of  senti- 
ment as  this,  the  facts  of  which  are 
briefly  as  follows:  John  H.  Wheeler, 
of  y&ginia,  United  States  Biinister  to 
Nicaragua,  attempted  to  pass  through 
Pennsylvania  with  three  of  his  slaves 
— a  woman  and  her  two  children,  boys 
— although  he  certainly  knew  that, 
according  to  our  laws,  the  moment  the 
master  voluntarily  brought  his  slaves 
9n  Pennsylvania  soil  they  became  free. 
,He  remained  several  hours  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  continued  to  hold  his 
slaves  in  direct  defiance  of  our  State 
law.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
some  colored  people,  one  of  their  num- 
ber at  once  apprised  Passmore  Wil- 
liamson, an  esteemed  and  respectable 
•  eitizen  of  the  fact,  who  went  to  the 
boat  on  which  Mr.  Wheeler  had  em- 
.>arked  with  the  mother  and  her  chil- 
.  dren,  and  told  her  that  if  she  wi8hed,.to  ^ 
('  ^  free,  she  was  no  longer  under  any 


law  by  which  she  could  be  held.  Loud 
werds  ensued  l^etween  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Williamiton,  and  the  slavM  wen 
taken  off  the  boat  by  several  negroes 
who  had  gone  there  for  that  purpose. 
The  woman  said  she  wanted  to  be  free 
and  had  intended  to  be  so  when  she 
reached  New  York.  Williamson  was 
brouffht  before  Judge  Kane,  of  the  U. 
S.  District  Court,  under  a  process  re- 
quiring him  to  produce  the  slaves.  He 
answered .  to  the  writ  that  they  w^e 
not  and  had  not  been  in  his  possession 
or  under  his  control  For  this  Judge 
Kane  committed  him  to  prison  ror 
^'  contempt,"  without  bail  or  mainprise, 
where  he  still  lies,  and  must  lie  until 
it  may  please  Judge  Kane-  to  liberate 
him  I  This  is  an  exercise  of  power 
which  is  well  calculated  to  excite  alarm. 
If  Judge  Kane  has  the  power  to  com- 
mit Passmore  Williamson  to  a  prison 
cell,  at  discretion,  what  guarantee  has 
any  other  person  for  his  liberty !  We 
do  not  say  that  Mr.  Williamson  com- 
mitted no  offence — but  we  do  say  that 
Judge  Kane  should  have  held  him  for 
those  offenses  or  handed  him  over  for 
trial  under  any  laws  he  had  outraged. 
If  he  committed  an  assault  and  battery 
on  Mr.  Wheeler,  or  created  a  riot,  why 
not  hold  him  for  these  offences,  and 
not,  despot-like,  say,  in  effect,  You  haye 
treated  mb  contemptuously  and  I  will 
make  you  suffer  I  The  power  of  com- 
mitting for  contempt  is  a  discretion 
which  should  be  exercised  by  judges 
with  great  caution,  and  only  in  extreme 
cases — ^indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  tyrannical  discretion  should  be 
reposed  in  any  one  man.  The  exercise 
of  it  in  this  case  will  certainly  have 
the  contrary  effect  which  Judge  Kane 
and  his  friends  no  doubt  anticipated. 
It  will  have  the  effect  of  making  more 
abolitionists  than  could  have  been  ef- 
fected by  a  whole  campaign  of  anti- 
slavery  speeches.  Bfr.  Wheeler  cer- 
tainly had  no  legal  right  to  bring  hie 
slaves  into  this  State — he  did  so  at  his 
own  risk— and  he  ought,  knowing  the 
probable  conseqilences,  to  have  been 
willing  to  put  up  with  them.  What 
the  result  may  be,  is  still  in  doubt,  and 
a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  whole 
community. 

The  Louisville  Riots. — The  late  elec- 
tion in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  at- 
tended with  one  of  the  most  disgraceftil 
and  bloody  riots  which  have  ever  dis- 
graced our  country.  The  details  have 
no  doubt  been  seen  by  all  our  readers, 
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who  are  as  ei^Mj)le  of  forming  an  opin- 
ion  <m  the  cmuee  whieh  led  to  the 
dispaoefol  issne  as  we  are.  It  wai  a 
lawless  contest  between  the  "Ameri- 
cans" and  the  "foreigners" — ^the  "Know 
Ifothmgs"  and  "Bag  Nichts" — ^but 
whioh  party  were  the  first  aggressors  is 
fiiill  a  matter  of  dispute — the  organs  of 
both  parties,  as  nsnal  in  snch  oases, 
faroring  each  their  own  side  of  the 
question.  Not  less  than  twentj  lives 
were  lost  and  a  number  of  houses  de- 
stroyed daring  the  progress  of  the  riot, 
which  commenced  on  Monday  after- 
noon, and  were  renewed  on  Tnesday 
morning.  The  lesson  which  we  would 
draw  from  this  deplorable  encounter  is 
apparent.  While  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citixen  to  exercise  his  voice  in 
the  administration  of  government,  by 
depositing  his  ballot  in  a  quiet  and  in- 
dependent manner,  all  should  be  parti- 
cularly careful  to  guard  against  that 
wild  fuiatioism  of  parties  which  often 
arrays  doss  against  class,  and  even 
brother  against  brother.  Political  dem- 
agogues, who  take  advantage  of  popular 
excitements  to  strengthen  their  own 
party  or  their  chances  of  political  pro- 
motion, should  be  discountenanced  and 
rebuked  by  every  honest  citizen.  From 
all  we  can  gi^er  from  the  published 
details,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
responsibility  of  these  riots  rests  upon 
the  wire-pulling  demagogues  of  parti- 
san politics. 

Thb  August  SLscnoirs. — Charles  S. 
Morehead,  formerly  a  moderate  whig, 
and  Speaker  of  the  Kentucky  House  of 
iLepresentatives  and  member  of  Con- 
gress, has  been  elected  Governor  of 
Kentu<^  by  some  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand majority.  He  was  the  American 
candidate  and  opposed  to  Beverly  M. 
dark,  the  democratic  candidate.  He 
succeeds  Lazarus  M.  Powell,  (dem.,) 
and  is  elected  for  four  years.  The  new 
Legislature  is  also  Know  Nothing  as 
wcSl  as  the  entire  State  ticket.  Of 
members  of  Congress  six  American  and 
three  Opposition  are  chosen,  so  for  as 
heard  from.* •••In  Alabama,  John  A. 
Winston  (dem.)  is  elected  Qovemor  by 
about  5,000  majority  over  George  D. 
Shortridge,  American.  The  Legisla- 
ture is  democratic,  and  the  congres- 
^onal  delegation  will  stand  five  Demo- 
erats  to  two  Know  Nothings.* •• 'In 
North  Carolina,  it  is  now  pretty  well 

•  iftsoertamed,  the  Congressional  delega- 

•  43on  wlU  stand  five  Democrats  and  three 
Know  Nothings.  •  •  •  •  In  Tennessee^  Gov. 


Andrew  Johnson  (dem.)  has  been  re- 
elected Governor  by  a  small  majority 
over  Mr.  G^itiy,  American.  The  con- 
test appears  to  have  been  dose  in  that 
State— though  Johnson's  majority  may 
reach  2,000.  The  Americans  have 
secured  a  majority  of  the  Congressional 
delegation. 

A  State  Tbmfbrancb  CoirvsNTioir  was 
held  at  Reading  on  the  7th  ult.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  every  repre- 
sentative district  in  the  State,  and  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  unanimity 
prevailed  in  all  the  proceedings.  Hon. 
Henry  K.  Strong,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
presided.  A  series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  in  which  a  determination  was 
expressed  to  sustain  the  Restraining 
License  Law,  until  it  is  repealed  for  a 
law  of  entire  Prohibition.  The  reports 
from  different  counties  were  highly  en- 
couraging, and  the  friends  of  Temper- 
ance will  go  into  the  fall  campaign 
with  an  energy  which  deserves  and  will 
no  doubt  secure  victory. 

Hon.  John  S.  Dawson,  to  whom  the 
President  tendered  the  Governorship  of 
Kansas,  in  place  of  Governor  Reeaer, 
removed,  has  declined  the  office  and 
ex-Governor  Shannon,  of  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed.  Mr.  S.  has  accepted  and  te 
on  his  way  to  the  new  Territoiy.  Mr. 
S.  is  a  Nebraska  democrat. 

The  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  has 
distributed  15,000  Bibles  and  30,000 
Testaments,  the  last  year,  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  portion  of  them  having  been 
furnished  to  the  allied  soldiers  before 
Sebastopol.  The  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  collected  $48,000  the  past  year. 


THE  OLD  WORLD. 
The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  since 
our  last  is  not  important.  By  the  Bal- 
tic we  learned  that  the  Russians  made 
a  sortie  on  the  24th  of  July,  but  were 
repulsed.  The  loss  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  despatches  published.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  a  secret  expedition  is  pre- 
paring, which  is  to  attempt  to  force  a 
passage  into  Sebastopol  harbor,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  grand  assault  will  be 
made  by  the  land  forces.  The  French 
continue  to  approach  the  Malakoff.  The 
positions  occupied  by  the  Allies  and 
the  Russians  in  the  open  field  are  un- 
changed. The  British  fleet  in  the  Sea 
of  Azoff  has  destroyed  the  bridge  of 
boats  at  Genitsch,  without  incurring 
any  loss.  The  operat  on  in  the  Bal- 
tic have .  not  been  important.  The 
preparations  for  a  eampaign  on  tho 
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Daniibe  oontinae.  The  Boshi  Basoiiks 
ftt  CkmsiantlnoplA  hare  mutinied  ftad 
eomaiitted  great  ezoesses.  A  formid- 
able insorreetion  has  ooonrred  among 
the  Arabs  in  Tripoli.  The  Rassians 
lemiUn  near  KarS)  bat  have  not  inrested 
the  oitj.  The  French  loan  has  been 
all  taken.  The  nneasiness  in  Spain 
baa  been  mostly  allajed.  The  British 
llinistrj  baring  made  a  narrow  escape 
from  defeat,  on  the  question  of  the 
Torkish  loan  bill,  will  be  able  to  retain 
tiieir  position.    The  bill  is  progressing. 

The  Asia's  news  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Boebuok's  motion  for  a  rote  of  censure 
on  the  goremment,  after  being  debated 
at  great  length,  was  thrown  out  in  the 
•  House  of  Commons  hy  a  majorltj  of 
107.  The  Palmerston  IGnistrj  has 
therefore  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  gen- 
eral prospects  of  the  war  were  not  en- 
eouraging.  The  successes  and  losses 
•f  the  Allies  before  Sebastopol  seem  to 
be  about  equallj  balanoed.  The  Sar- 
dinian and  Turkish  forces  hare  again 
withdrawn  from  the  valley  of  Balder 
to  Balaklaya.  The  report  is  confirmed 
that  the  Russians  haye  reoelred  rein- 
inoements.  Accounts  from  Asia  state 
that  the  Russian  army,  under  (General 
lIuraYielf,  had  invested  Kars,  while  a 
•mall  army  corps  had  advanced  upon 
Katais,  and  was  pressing  the  Turkish 
garrison  of  Batoum.  The  Black  War- 
rior dispute  with  the  United  SUtes  is 
definitely  settled,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment agreeing  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
a  million  reals.  ^ 

F6BBION  MiscBLLAVT. — Gcu.  Simpsou, 
it  is  said,  has  forwarded  his  resignation 
of  the  British  command  in  the  Crimea 
to  his  government.  The  example  would 
be  followed  by  Omer  Pasha.  General 
Pelissier  is  not  satisfied  with  the  strict 
furveillance  over  his  acts  by  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  and  may  throw  up  his 
eommand  in  disgust.* •••The  English 
and  French  journals  seem  to  be  labor- 
ing under  mortal  disquietude  as  to  the 
nrobabilify  of  an  Austrian  alliance  with 
Bussia.**- •Queen  Victoria  will  visit 
Paris  after  all.  Another  account  says 
that  she  will  do  so  on  the  17th,  and 
that  Louis  Napoleon  shortly  afterwards 
will  proceed  to  the  Crimea.* •••It  is 
asaerted  that  the  supposed  expedition 
against  Odessa  wiB  in  reality  be  em- 
piojtA  in  a  grand  naval  and  military 
.deration  against  the  harbor  of  Sebts- 
tipoi  One  hundred  ships  and  forty 
d  man  an  to  tak»  p«rt  (n  the 
to  Mm  tha  jli^iiin  ta  the 


port,  whilst  a  simuRaneoua  attaek  lata 
be  made  from  the  land.      Piepmttei 
are  also  making  for  aaolher  naMatjni 
in  Bessarabia.  ••  •The  visit  of  the  Mbm 
of  Prussia  io  St.  Petersburg  is  mys^f- 
ing  all  the  political  quidnuncs:*  •  •  •%• 
Paris  Journals  announoe  the  .dMih  of 
the  widow  of  Luoian  Bonaparte,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  in  har 
77th  year.* •••Among   the  deaths  aC 
Russian  oflloevs  reported  from  the  Cri- 
mea are  those  of  Admiral  Naohimeff 
and  Major  TodUeben.    The  latter  -dis- 
tinguished oftoer  was  the  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper in  Riga,  and  won  his  way  by  his 
talents  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  engi- 
neers. •  •  •Advices  from  Btfcelona  qpeak 
of  the  ruinous  eifects  of  the  inaumo- 
tion  in  Spain.    Many  of  the  influential 
manufroturers  and  opulent  individmala 
had  left,  or  were  preparing  to  leave  that 
city;  600,000,000  reaU  had  been  wi&- 
drawn  from  dreulation,  and  thouaania 
of  the  working  population  have  beea 
reduced  to  hopeless  beggary.- •••A lat- 
ter from  Warsaw  says  that  Prince  Paa- 
kiewltch  is  about  to  resume  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  Russian  troops  on  the 
Danubian  frontier,  at  the  urgent  requatt 
of  the  new  Emperor.* •••Louis  Napo- 
leon has^one  to  the  Pyrenees  to  Join 
the  impress.    They  will  retain  too- 
ther to  receive  the  Queen  of  England, 
on  the  17th  or  16th  of  August  •  •  •  -Ae 
condition  of  Italy  is  extremely  unsat- 
isfactory.   Rumors  of  plots  and  ooa- 
spiraoies  pervade  the  whole  peninsnla. 
Cholera  is  virulent  in  Lombardy.    In 
Naples  numerous  arrests  of  olBcers  of 
the  army  have  been  made,  and  gOTom- 
ment  is  at  present  suspidonsly  kind  to 
the  laisaroni — aniU  omen.^  ••  •Itisnow 
discovered  that  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated  war   pamphlet,  attributed  te 
Prince  Napoleon,  is  really  no  other  tiian. 
M.    Mirolawski,  who    figured   in  the 
Polish,  Baden  and  SioiUan  insurrec- 
tions. *  *  •  •The  village  of  Chamouni,  In 
Switserland,  has  been  almost  destroyed 
by  fire.     Half  the  village  is  in  ruins. 
Subscriptions  are  solicited  in  Rngiand* 
to  aid  the  sufferers .  •  •  •  •  A  French  steam- 
er has  been  sent  to  Malta  for  troops  to 
aid  the  Bey  of  Tripoli.    Hie  insunao^ 
tion  in  that  province  has  assumed  asa- 
rions  magnitude.  Two  thousand  Toriks 
were  defeated  by  the  insurgent  Anibf. 
...•Hie  Duke  of  Newoaatte  and  Omar 
Pacha  were   at  ConsUntinople    fha 
former  in  search  of  evldenoe  to  jnM!f 
himself  and  the  lat|ar/H  is  wM^U 
"     hiai    *       ' 
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Vol.  VI.--OCTOBEE,  1855.— No.  X. 


EARNEST  YOUNG  MEN. 


A  jovLih  who,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  Banner  with  the  strange  devioe — 

Excelsior. 

Thbre  IB  a  great  difference  in  young  men.  Among  various  class- 
es there  is  one  distinctly  marked,  which  we  venture  to  characterise 
as  earnest  young  men.  This  class  is  not  very  large,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  to  be  found  in  almost  every  neighborhood.  The  Editor 
of  The  Guardian  frequently  receives  letters  from  young  men  belong- 
ing to  this  class.  A  brief  extract  from  one  lately  received  will 
enable  the  reader  at  once  to  see  what  kind  of  young  men  we  call 
earnest. 

This  young  man  writes  for  some  information  and  advice  in  re- 
gard to  goinff  to  college.  He  says  '^  I  had  made  up  my  mind  long 
ago  to  comer — was  made  up  long  ago  to  go  to  college."  Why  then 
did  he  not  go  long  ago?  Ah  !  this  is  easily  explained.  There  was 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  parents  and  friends ;  and  there  were 
difficulties  and  hindrances  that  met  him  at  every  step.  ^^It  is  very 
discouraging/'  he  says  somewhat  sadly.  Still  tne  fire  burned  in  his 
soul ;  and  his  strong  desire  to  go  to  college  consumed  all  his  plea- 
sure and  his  interest  in  other  things.  Thus  year  after  year  passed 
away,  while  hope  deferred  made  his  heart  sick.  At  length  he  grows 
desperate,  and  resolves  at  once  to  break  through  all  hindrances 
from  friends  and  from  want  of  means.  "  My  friends  say  that  they 
do  not  see  how  I  am  to  get  along ;  but  my  motto  is :  What  ha% 
been  done  can  be  done — and,  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
As  you  say  in  an  address  delivered  before  a  Society,  and  published 
in  The  Guardian,  of  such  as  had  a  desire  to  get  an  education,  one 
lived  on  two  pence  a  day  in  order  that  he  might  support  himself  at 
a  University ;  and  that  another  stinted  himself  in  clothes,  that  he 
might  buy  books ;  and  another  blacked  the  Professor's  boots  for  his 
tuition !  why  may  not  I  get  along  also." 

This  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  an  earnest 
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young  man.  The  one  who  wrote  this  letter  is  only  a  specimen  of 
a  pretty  large  class  who,  scattered  over  the  land  in  our  vallies,  and 
on  our  farms>  are  hindered  by  opposition  and  difficulties  from  ful- 
filling the  earnest  desire  of  their  hearts;  which  is  to  cultivate  their 
minds.  We  have  formed  tin  acquaintance  with  manv  such  during 
our  editorial  life.  We  must  say  we  honor  them,  we  love  them,  we 
bear  them  on  our  heart ;  and  if  we  could  utter  words  of  power  that 
should  inspire  them  with  new  courage,  and  bid  them  in  their  ear- 
nest struggles  to  take  heart  again,  how  gladly  would  we  do  it. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  is  more  true  heroism  displayed  by 
this  class  of  young  men,  than  is  known  in  battle  fields.  The  hero- 
ism of  a  soldier  in  war  is  the  mere  maddened  impulse  of  rage,  or 
desperation ;  but  this  is  a  steady,  high,  and  holy  struggle  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  being,  to  be  wi^e,  useful,  and  good.  That  is  the 
courage  of  physical  intoxication ;  but  this  is  the  strife  of  the  spirit 
under  the  influence  of  a  noble  purpose. 

We  have  noticed  that  earnest  young  men  are  always  unselfish. 
They  have  generous  hearts;  and  their  desire  to  improve  their  minds 
springs  generally  from  a  desire  to  be  more  useful  in  life.  They  know 
that  knowledge,  besides  being  a  satisfaction  to  its  possessor,  is  also 
power,  and  influence,  and  is  a  great  element  in  proper  fitness  for  a 
higher  sphere  of  duty  and  responsibility.  This  is  truly  noble.  It 
is  a  dignity  of  purpose  which  is  never  attained  by  those  who  live 
merely  for  wealth,  and  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  and  conveniences 
which  it  is  falsely  supposed  to  procure. 

Earnest  young  men,  with  all  their  generosity  of  spirit,  are  gene- 
rally economical.  Spendthrifts  are  not  earnest.  Earnest  young 
men  freely  deny  themselves  of  those  things  which  are  only  for  the 
body  and  this  life,  that  they  may  secure  advantages  to  the  mind 
and  their  nobler  nature.  What  they  save  by  economy,  is  not  spent 
on  dress,  luxuries,  or  foolish  diversions,  but  in  books,  f)eriodicals, 
and  other  moans  by  which  the  mind  is  improved.  We  have  known 
one,  who  has  not  the  least  grain  of  a  miserly  spirit  in 'him,  who, 
when  he  travels,  has  frequently  missed  a  meal  to  buy  a  book.  It 
is  the  triumph  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  nature.  Nor  can  it  be 
censured ;  for,  to  fast  over  a  meal,  is  in  general  good  for  the  body 
instead  of  injurious ;  and  the  possession  of  another  book  is  a  posi- 
tive and  lasting  good. 

Earnest  young  men  are  careful  of  their  time.  You  do  not  find 
them  lounging  in  stores  and  shops  during  long  winter  evenings. 
They  care  not  for  parties  and  diversions  to  pass  away  time.  Tne 
hours  of  leisure,  that  come  in  between  their  labor,  and  needed  sleep, 
are  carefully  devoted  to  reading  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  mind.  Time  is  to  them  precious  as  a  means ;  and  every  moment 
is  therefore  watched  as  it  passes,  and  put  to  some  good  use. 

Earnest  young  mien  are  persevering.  Obstacles,  and  difficulties, 
and  opposition,  only  increase  their  courage,  as  exercise  gives  new 
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yiffor  to  the  muscles.  They  rightly  believe  that  ^^  where  there  is  a 
irul  there  is  a  way/*  Not  only  what  has  been  done  can  be  done 
again;  but  what  (mght  to  be  done  can  be  done.  Every  one  ouffht 
to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  prepare  for  usefulness.  This  God  wishes 
and  this  the  state  of  the  world  requires,  it  can  therefore  be  done. 
The  history  of  thousands  of  earbest  young  men,  and  their  final  suc- 
cess, proves  that  perseverance  will  in  the  end  be  crowned  with  tri- 
umphant results. 

These  few  words  intended  for  encouragement  will  meet  the  eyes 
of  some  earnest  young  men.  We  say  to  them  ^'  never  despair." 
You  have  long  looked  toward  some  college,  with  a  fainting  heart, 
as  a  place  which  your  circumstances  will  never  permit  you  to  reach. 
Do  not  give  it  up.  You  will  yet  reach  the  object  of  your  ardent 
desire.  You  will  yet  accomplish  what  you  have  longed  for  almost 
firom  childhood.  Be  sincere,  be  prayerful,  be  persevering,  ^4earn 
to  labor  and  to  wait;"  time  will  make  way  for  you.  Begm  to  take 
the  necessary  steps.  Seek  the  advice  of  those  who,  amid  similar 
difficulties,  have  gone  before  you.  Venture  with  courage  upon  the 
■way,  though  you  see  but  a  little  way  clearly  before  you.  Our  little 
boy,  when  we  entered  in  at  one  end  of  a  long  bridge,  feared  that 
we  could  not  get  out  at  the  other  end,  because  the  opening  seemed 
80  small.  It  was  the  thought  of  a  child.  But  he  found  that  the 
bridge  grew  wide  enough  as  we  advanced.  Be  not  fearful,  or  over 
aimous  as  to  the  way  before  you.  It  will  open  to  you  as  fast  as 
you  go.  It  is  time  enough  to  stop,  and  turn  back,  when  you  are 
once  absolutely  against  the  mountains  that  cannot  be  climbed.  As 
long  as  one  more  step  can  be  taken,  take  it !  Go  forward — go 
forward : 

"Heart  within,  and  God  overhead!" 


THB  ANGELS  IN  THB  HOUSB. 

*       BT  T.  B.  AUmiOH. 

Thbbb  pain  of  dimpled  arms  as  white  as  snow, 

Held  me  in  soft  embrace ; 
Three  little  cheeks,  like  velvet  peaches  soft. 

Were  placed  against  mj  face. 

Three  tinj  pairs  of  eyes,  so  clear,  so  deep. 

Looked  np  in  mine  this  ev'n ; 
Three  pairs  of  lips  kissed  me  a  sweet  "  good-night,'* 

Three  little  forms  from  heav'n ! 

Ah  1  'tis  weU  that  "Httle  ones"  should  love  as : 

It  lights  our  fate  when  dim, 
To  know  that  once  onr  pure  Saviour  bade  them 

Bring  "Uttle  ones"  to  him  I 

Said  he  not,  "Of  such  is  heaven,"  and  blessed  them, 

And  held  them  to  his  breast  ? 
Is  H  not  sweet  to  know  that,  when  they  leave  us, 

Tis  there  thej  go  to  rest  ? 
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NEGLECTED  COMMANDS. 


no/.  IV.— sblf-dbnial. 

BT  YHX  ssiroofc. 

"Dbny  thyself."     As  soon  as  we  mention  it,  the  serious  reader 
ere  is  true  ground  for  placing  this  among  the  neglect- 
Where  are  those  who  deny  themselves  r    Of  what  do 
of  profc-sing  christians  deny  themselves?    To  what 
onveni*  iices,  to  say  nothing  of  absolute  suflFerings, 
rist's  8:ike,  and  for  man's  sake?    Alas!  how  little 
deep  meaning  of  the  words:    ''He  that  looseth  hiiJ 
3  shall  find  it."     Alas !  how  few  dare  say  with  the 
'  Christ :  *'Lord  we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee." 
J  not  III.  rely  a  particular  part  of  christian  duty  to 
be  practiced  incidentally  when  occasion  brings  it  into  our  way,  but 
it  is  always  the  very  first  step  toward  union  with  Christ.     It  is  the 
leting  go  of  what  is  not  Christ,  that  we  may  take  hold  of  Him.    It 
is  n  constant,  and  earnest  turning  away  from  self  to  Christ. 

We  need  but  consider  the  nature  of  religion  to  see  how  necessa- 
rily self-denial  belongs  to  it.  In  piety — when  we  become  christian^ 
— the  centre  of  our  life  is  changed  from  ourselves  to  God.  The 
natural  man  is  like  a  planet  that  acknowledges  no  relations  and 
dependencies,  but  revolves  for  itself,  and  seeks  to  make  all  else 
circle  around  itself,  and  be  secondary  to  it.  The  christian  is  like 
a  planet  that  has  found  another  centre  besides  and  beyond  itself, 
and  now  finds  its  own  harmony  and  meaning  in  revolving  around 
that  centre — it  loses  itself,  denies  itself,  and  giv^s  up  itself  to  an- 
other power  and  influence.  Thus  the  christian  swings  loose  from 
self,  and  finds  his  home,  harmony  and  happiness  in  God,  the  true 
and  only  centre  of  the  whole  circle  of  life.  In  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity,  therefore,  self-denial  or  self-sacrifice  is  the  first  law, 
and  the  first  duty.  Till  self  is  thus  surrendered  there  is  no  piety 
towards  God. 

We  find  this  principle  acknowledged  in  all  the  acts  of  Christ. 
He,  as  our  pattern,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. *'Not  my  will,  but  thine,"  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  His  life. 
Self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  form  the  main  current  of  his  life  and 
acts  from  the  time  he  left  the  glories  of  heaven,  until  he  lay  in  the 
grave  under  the  power  of  the  penalty  which  He  bore  for  us.  The 
whole  of  His  life  seems  to  be  comprehended  in  these  words: 
"Though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor."  He  emp- 
tied himself.  He  made  himself  of  no  reputation.  He  bore  the 
cross  and  the  shame.  He  gave  himself  to  God  and  to  man.  He 
gave  heaven  for  earth — bliss  for  suflering — life  for  death. 
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We  find  the  same  spirit  of  self-denial  active  in  the  apostles  and 
early  christians.  They  counted  all  things  but  loss  for  Christ,  and 
were  willing  always  to  give  up  all,  and  to  suffer  all  for  Ilim  and 
His  kingdom. 

Not  only  does  piety  change  the  centre  of  our  activities  from  our- 
selves to  God,  but  it  also  causes  us  to  turn  our  activities  towards 
the  good  of  our  fellow  men.  Our  selfishness  must  be  lost  in  our 
interest  for  others.  We  must  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself — devote 
ourselves  to  his  good.  This  requires  at  once  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial.  This  is  seen  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  He  gave  up  his  own 
ease,  comfort,  and  all,  for  the  good  of  men.  The  same  spirit  has 
in  all  ages  characterized  all  that  have  had  fellowship  with  him  in 
the  new  life  of  grace.  Where  this  spirit  is  not  there  is  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ;  and  wherever  this  spirit  is  there  \y  self-df»nial. 

Piety  also  always  raises  the  future  in  impartanc*^  lad  value  above 
the  present.  It  teaches  us  that  thepromi  ,  co'  'orts,  and  rewards 
of  the  present  are  ever  to  be  sacrificed  foi  t-Iie  ^  «  n\  of  the  future. 
Time  must  be  subordinated  to  eternity,  earth  to  heaven.  This  re- 
quires that  the  present  be  a  life  of  solf-d*  il ;  ^'  ^  in  no  ojlier  way 
can  the  present  bo  subordinated  to  the  iuiare.  ' '  iis  spirit  is  also 
found  eminently  in  Christ  and  in  all  saints  in  an  ^ges,  and  it  is  the 
spirit  of  self-denial. 

In  what  respects,  and  in  what  particulars,  must  self-denial  be 
practiced  ?  It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  point  out  these. 
The  shortest  mode,  and  the  true  one,  is  to  say,  it  is  our  duty  to 
deny  ourselves  in  all  things  which  interfere  with  our  supreme  devo- 
tion to  Ood,  and  hinder  our  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
mankind.  We  must  cut  short  our  desire  for  worldly  gain  where  it 
interferes  with  the  cultivation  of  our  mind,  the  sanctification  of  our 
spirit,  or  our  usefulness  in  life.  Wo  must  cut  off  from  luxuries, 
where  indulgence  injures  us  by  surfeiting,  or  others  by  poverty.  We 
must  deny  ourselves  of  ease,  where  the  wants  of  others  call  for  our 
activity.  In  short  a  true  christian  life  must  steadily  and  always 
practice  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others. 

How  little  is  there  of  this  spirit  in  our  present  Christianity!  See 
the  rich,  the  high,  the  fashionable  in  the  circles  of  professed  fol- 
lowers of  Christ !  Of  what  do  they  deny  themselves  ?  They  often 
give  more  for  a  shawl,  or  a  bonnet,  than  they  do  to  missions.  Give 
more  for  toys,  perfumes,  and  jewelry,  than  they  do  to  support  the 

$ospel.  Give  more  for  tobacco  than  they  <lo  to  their  minister; 
'hey  either  squander  money  or  hoard  it  while  thousands  are  suffer- 
ing both  for  temporal  and  spiritual  food.  Yet  such  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  vain  fancy  that  they  are  christians,  and  have  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  said,  ''  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple  let  him 
deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me  !"  Alas  !  how  de- 
plorably deceived  are  such* 

If  we  view  self-denial  in  the  light  of  scripture,  and  of  our  Sj| 
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yiour'8  example,  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  its  practice  is,  in  these 
iast  days,  nearly  obsolete.  When  it  does  exist  it  is  found  princi- 
pally among  the  poor,  who,  like  the  widow  in  the  scripture,  deny 
themselves  more  and  spare  more  in  their  poverty,  than  the  rich  in 
their  abundance. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  A  SUN-SET  SCENE  IN  THE  PRAI- 
RIES OF  TEXAS. 


"  Go  mark  the  flowers  which  deck  the  plain — 
The  birds  which  carol  in  the  breeze ; 
The  bloom  of  fields  refreshed  bj  rain, 
The  zephyrs  whispering  'mongst  the  trees : 
Hear  too  the  tempest's  howling  blast, 
While  clouds  on  clouds  majestic  move, 
The  flowers,  the  fields,  the  birds,  the  blast^ 
Alike  proclaim  that  God  is  Lovb." 

On  my  way  from  Matagorda  Bay  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in 
Texas,  night  overtook  me  whilst  I  was  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
— a  boundless  prairie.  Just  as  the  twilight  approached  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  ocean  of  flowers.  These  flow- 
ers were  of  every  hue  and  color,  red,  white,  blue,  yellow,  pink, 
purple,  crimson  and  mottled  ;  generally  tall,  raising  their  beautiful 
coronas  above  the  green  grass,  and  waving  it  to  and  fro,  like  the 
graceful  undulations  of  the  golden  grain.  Here  I  had  my  first 
view  of  a  sun-set  scene  on  the  vast  prairies  of  Texas,  and  a  more 
beautiful  and  lovely  scene  I  never  witnessed,  and  never  expect  to 
see,  until  I  get  a  view  of  that  city  whose  streets  are  paved  with 
cold,  and  whose  walls  are  made  of  precious  stones — "  where  Crod 
the  Son  forever  reigns, 

"And  scatters  night  away." 

Foreign  tourists  may  talk  of  the  bright  skies  of  Italy,  and  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Australia,  but  a  brighter  sky,  or  a  purer  atmo- 
Bphere,  and  a  more  bland  and  soft,  and  lovely  landscape,  was  never 
0een  in  any  land.  Even  an  attempt  to  describe  a  sun-set  scene  on 
the  prairies  of  Texas  is  like 

"  Gilding  refined  gold,  painting  the  lily, 
Adding  another  perfume  to  the  rose, 
Or  another  hue  unto  the'rainbow." 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  such  a  scene  cannot  be  described ; 
it  must  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  fully  appreciated.  But  in  order  to 
give  the  numerous  readers  of  The  Guardian,  who  have  never  had, 
and  perhaps  never  will,  have  an  opportunity  of  feasting  their  eyes 
on  such  a  lovely  prospect,  I  will  endeavor  to  paint,  on  paper,  what 
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(he  seene  itself  daguerreotyped  upon  a  soul,  not  altogether  dead  to 
(he  impressions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

I  was  on  an  elevated  spot,  with  nothing  but  the  heavens  and  the 
prairie  in  sight.  The  prairie  was  gently  sloping  awaj  towards  the 
four  points  of  the  compass;  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 
where  I  stood  the  horizon  cut  the  land  from  my  view.  There  was 
nothing  to  obstruct  one's  vision  but  here  and  there  a  solitary  and 
gloomy  live  oak  with  his  wide-spreading  and  knarled  branches,  ap- 
parently keeping  sentinel  in  the  vast  solitude,  and  a  few  lazy  cat- 
tle luxiiriating  in  the  rich  pasture.  And  this  scene  was  enlivened 
by  large  droves  of  wild  deer,  some  with  their  branching  antlers 
bounding  like  the  Spring-bok  of  Africa  over  the  tall  grass,  and  the 
mottled  fawn  by  the  side  of  its  dam,  attempting  the  same  wild  gym- 
nastics of  the  prairie.  Night  was  stealing  in  upon  th<3  prairie ;  the 
flowers  were  instinctively  closing  their  petals  to  exclude  the  dews, 
and  to  keep  their  rich  hues  untarnished  for  another  day.  The  great 
luminary  of  day  had  laid  aside  his  dazzling  splendors,  and  his  rays 
passing  through  the  dense  strata  of  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
permitted  the  human  eye  to  gaze  upon  his  broad  red  disc  with  per- 
fect impunity.  At  this  moment  nature  herself  seemed  to  pause  in 
order  to  contemplate  the  lovely  scenes  of  her  own  magic  creation. 
The  glorious  clouds  had  formed  a  gorgeous  pathway  for  the  sun  to 
glide  down  upon  into  his  bed  of  flowers  !  All  around  him  floated 
ury  clouds,  smiling  in  roseate  hues,  and  blushing  in  deep  Vermil- 
lion. 

"  Oh,  it  was  one  of  those  immortal  hours 
When  man,  unheedful  of  the  jarring  world, 
Feels  thoughts  within  him  too  sublime  for  words." 

As  the  orb  of  day  slowly  sinks  down  towards  the  western  hori- 
zon, he  increases  in  size  and  glory,  until  his  whole  round  face  is 
suff'used  with  a  tinge  of  red  almost  as  deep  as  the  purple  fluid  of 
life.  On  his  downward  course  ho  seems  to  pause  a  moment  upon 
the  confines  of  two  worlds,  and  as  his  lower  limb  is  buried  beneath 
the  horizon  all  nature  seenxs  to  catch  the  deep  tinge — the  atmo- 
sphere, the  clouds,  the  earth,  the  sky,  the.  very  grass  have  all  as- 
sumed the  deep  red  glow  of  the  sinking  sun  !  You  look  around 
upon  this  magnificent  scene  ;  you  then  look  for  the  sun,  but  he  is 
seen  bo  more,  he  has  sunk  down  beneath  his  beautiful  bed  of  flow- 
ers.  Like  magic,  in  a  moment  the  scene  changes ;  the  clouds  have 
now  assumed  a  golden  yellow  appearance.  You  now  admire  the 
'  beautiful  sky,  but  the  twilight  is  very  short ;  soon  the  clouds  are 
changed  into  a  light  silvery  gray,  and  then — 

"Hesperus,  the^  queen  of  night,  arose 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  sUver  mantle  threw." 

The  stars  have  now  made  their  appearance^  and  so  clear  is  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  light  the  stars  do  shine,  that  >.you  can  read  a 
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newspaper  without  any  diffionltj.  And  the  evening  itar  throws  m 
shadow  like  the  moon.  Oh,  it  was  a  heantiful  night ;  I  never  closed 
an  eye,  but  all  night  long  I  watched  the  moon  and  the  beautiful 
stars.  I  was  traveling  in  the  stage.  In  the  morning  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  same  glorious  sun  making  his  appearance  in 
the  east,  coming  like  a  strone  man  to  run  a  race.  I  was  still  in 
the  prairie,  and  had  one  hundred  miles  of  prairie  yet  before  me, 
though  I  had  already  past  over  some  fifty  miles.  This  may  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  prairies  in  Texas.  One  of 
the  most  striking  things  in  the  Texan  prairie  is  the  immense  num- 
ber of  flowers,  arid  the  great  variety  atid  richness  of  the  colors. 
The  green  foliage,  too,  is  of  the  deepest  hue.'  The  whole  prairie 
is  one  dense  sea  of  flowers.  Here,  in  these  primeval  prairies,  where 
human  foot  has  never  trod,  it  is  true,  as  Gray  says : 

*'  Fall  many  a  flower  is  born  to  bliiBli  nnseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  o'er  the  desert  air." 

Why  are  these  immense  prairies  covered  with  so  many  flowers  of 
the  sweetest  fragrance  and  richest  hues  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  some 
transcendentalists  tell  us,  that  every  flower  expands  its  petals  as 
an  act  of  homage  to  the  great  Creator,  what  a  revenue  of  praise 
and  adoration  must  ascend  to  his  throne  from  those  boundless  prai- 
ries !  Though  the  men  of  Texas,  who  are  the  noblest  work  of  Ood 
in  this  lower  world,  do  not  praise  him,  yet  the  flowers  do,  and  they 
do  it  with  all  their  might.  We  ought  to  thank  God  for  the  beauti- 
ful flowers  he  has  made,  for  their  endless  variety  and  rich  profusion 
of  colors  and  fragrance.  The  world  would  indeed  be  dark  and 
gloomy  and  cheerless  without  flowers.  One  of  our  English  senti- 
mental poets — I  think  it  was  Charles  Lamb — said  that  one  reason 
why  he  wanted  to  remain  in  this  world,  was  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful flowers.  Jesus  says  "God  clothes  the  grass,"  i.  e.,  he  deco- 
rates the  flowers,  he  paints  their  beautiful  petals,  and  powders  their 
stamens  and  pistils,  and  does  this  to  display  his  handiwork  to  the 
children  of  men.  Hence  we  are  called  upon  to  adore  the  Creator 
of  angels  and  of  flowers.  We  are  to  look  up  to  his  eternal  throne 
through  the  workmanship  of  his  hands.  And  through  what  channel 
in  the  whole  range  of  nature  can  we  look  up  to  him  more  lovely 
and  more  inviting  than  the  floral  world  ?  Without  running  into 
the  follies  of  Pantheism  we  can  see  God  in  every  thing,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  lovely  flower.  How  beautifully  has  one  of  our  graphio 
poets  expressed  in  verse  what  we  all  feel  in  our  hearts : 

"  There's  not  a  tint  that  paints  the  rose 
Or  decks  the  lilj  fair, 
Or  streaks  the  humblest  flower  that  blooms, 
But  God  has  placed  it  there. 

There's  not  of  grass  a  simple  blade, 

Or  leaf  of  loveliest  mieu, 
Where  heavenly  skill  is  not  displayed, 

And  heavenly  wisdom  seen. 
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There's  not  a  star  whose  twinkling  light 

Shines  on  this  distant  earth, 
To  oheer  the  silent  gloom  of  night, 

Bat  mercj  gave  it  birth. 

Aronnd,  beneath,  below,  above, 

Wherever  space  extends, 
There  God  displays  his  boundless  love, 

And  power  with  m^rcy  blends. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  flowers  of  Texas,  nor  the  sun-set  scene 
I'witnessed  on  her  broad  prairies.  It  would  be  worth  a  man's  while 
io  go  to  Texas,  if  it  were  only  to  see  the  rich  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  to  see  the  sun  setting  from  the  midst  of  an  immense  prairie. 


THE  GATE  TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  BLEST. 

BT  IHB  IDITOR. 

Eennt  Ich  doch  den  Ansgang  finden, 

Ach,  wie  f uhlt  ich  mich  begluckt !     Schillbe. 

I  OFTEN  have  asked,  when  my  heart  was  oppressed, 
For  the  gateway  that  leads  to  the  Laud  of  the  Blest ; 
And  I  longed — if  I  found  it — in  peace  to  depart, 
To  find  in  its  mansions  the  home  of  my  heart. 

I  have  dreamed  that  the  bright  goMen  vista  of  even 
Might  be,  to  sad  spirits,  the  inlets  to  Heaven ; 
And  in  faith,  and  in  fancy,  I  sighed  after  rest 
Beyond  those  bright  gates  in  the  Land  of  the  Blest. 

While  musing  in  sorrow,  an  Angol  of  Love 
Gave  a  touch  to  my  faith,  as  it  bent  from  above  ; 
It  beckoned — I  followed — **  I'll  lead  thee  to  rest, 
An4  show  thee  the  gate  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest."  ^ 

Led  on  by  the  Angel,  and  sweetly  beguiled, 
We  oaihe  to  the  newly  made  grave  of  my  child ! 
"  Here,  here,  said 'the  Angel,  the  weary  ones  rest, 
And  this  is  the  gate  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest." 

0  can  it  be  so,  that  this  mound  of  my  fears. 
This  spot  of  my  sorrows,  bedewed  with  my  tears, 
Is  the  brightest  on  earth  ?     So  stupid  and  blind 
Were  my  efforts  the  gateway  of  glory  to  find. 

1  joyed  through  my  tears  to  the  Angel  that  smiled 
At  the  head  of  the  grave  of  my  now  sainted  child. 
And  was  glad  that,  before  me,  my  babe  found  the  rest 
Of  the  grave,  and  the  gate  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest. 

^ave  gently,  ye  willows,  that  shadow  that  mound! 
Fall  softly,  ye  dews  of  the  night,  on  that  ground  I 
Bleep  sweetly  my  babe  1 — ^my  heart  is  at  rest. 
You  have  found  the  l»right  gate  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest. 
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THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

BT  THS  EDITOR. 

WlijiO  bade  the  Sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  f    Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loreUest  hue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  f 
God  I  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer— God  I 
And,  in  their  furious  fall,  still  thunder — God ! 

Many  persons  have  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  and  many  have 
endeavored  to  describe  it.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  it  is  a 
great  presumption  to  suppose  that  any  thing  about  it  can  be  said 
that  has  not  already  been  said,  or  to  think  that  it  can  be  said  bet- 
ter. Let  this  bo  so ;  we,  the  Editor  of  The  Guardian,  were  also  at 
Niagara,  and  we  claim  tho  privilege  of  "showing  also  our  opinion." 

We  have  had  our  imagination  wonderfully  wrought  up  in  regard 
to  the  "Cataract  of  Niagara,"  ever  since  we  read,  in  our  boyhood, 
the  description  given  of  it  by  Goldsjaith  in  the  English  Reader. 
Now  having  seen  this  great  sight  ourselves,  we  will  begin — by  way 
of  inspiring  our  readers  with  reverence  for  our  critical  skill  and 
close  observation — begin,  we  say,  by  criticising  the  description 
which  is  contained  in  the  English  Reader.  Goldsmith  tells  us  that 
this  "fall  of  water  is  made  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence*"  Now  wo 
are  not  skilful  enough  to  say  certainly  whether  this  river  was  for- 
merly so  called ;  but  sure  we  are  that  the  river  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Ontario  is  at  present  called  Niagara :  it  only  becomes  St.  Law- 
rence after  it  has  passed  Ontario.  Farther,  Goldsmith  says :  "A 
river  that  serves  to  drain  the  waters  of  almost  all  North  America 
into  the  atlantic  ocean."  Any  school  child  that  has  dipped  the 
least  into  geography,  can  tell  how  far  this  is  from  the  mark ! 

When  we  heor  or  read  of  some  noted  man  we  form  an  image  of 
him  in  our  minds;  we  see  him  before  our  fancy's  eye,  in  his  form, 
face  and  features.  But  if  ever  we  see  the  man  himself,  how  different 
is  he  from  our  ideal  of  him.  He  does  not  look  at  all  as  we  had  fan- 
cied him.  We  found  it  to  be  just  so  in  our  ideal  of  Niagara.  We 
had  fancied  it  all.  The  imago  had  grown  up  in  our  mind  from  child- 
hood into  its  wonderful  perfection.  But  how  different  the  reality 
from  our  ideal ! 

We  must  mention  several  things  which  were  not  in  the  Niagara 
which  we  visited,  as  they  were  in  the  Niagara  of  our  imagination. 

1.  The  real  Niagara  is  not  near  so  noisy  as  we  had  supposed  him 
to  be.  The  name,  in  the  language  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  means 
** Thunder  of  Waters;"  and  we  had  read  in  the  English  Reader 
that  "the  noise  of  the  fall  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  several 
leagues."  We  believe  this  is  true  in  some  peculiar  states  of  the 
atmosphere ;  but  on  ordinary  occasions  the  nobe  is  scarcely  notice- 
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Me  in  the  village  that  lies  by  the  Falls !  Coming  in  from  the 
isountry  with  a  friend  in  a  buggy,  we  stopped  to  listen  just  behind 
the  town,  where  we  were  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  Falls,  and  we  could  not  hear  ihe  least  hum  of  its  waters. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  deep  channel  into  which  the  water 
plunges,  the  high  banks  hindering  the  sound  from  spreading.  But 
even  when  you  stand  near  by  the  Falls  there  is  not  any  thing  like 
the  noise  which  you  would  suppose.  It  keeps  sounding  only  a  plea- 
sand  kind  of  monotonous  bass-note  to  the  conversation  of  those  who 
stand  near  the  brink,  and  make  their  remarks  concerning  it.  The 
sound  of  the  water  seems  to  be  muffled  by  the  mist  which  rises  out 
of  the  gulf  below.  We  cannot  say  that  at  any  time  or  place  did 
**the  thunder  of  Niagara  roll  awfully  on  our  ears.** 

2.  There  is  nothing  of  that  wild,  craggy,  rugged  and  rocky  ap- 
pearance about  the  Falls,  and  the  shores  of  the  river  near  it,  which 
we  had  fancied.  We  expected  to  find  Niagara  embosomed  in  the 
midst  of  scenery  fearfully  wild  and  sublime.  We  found  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  this  feature.  It  is  a  sudden  break  in  the  river 
in  the  midst  of  a  level  country.  The  banks  are  level ;  and  in  most 
of  places  they  might  be  cultivated  out  to  the  very  edge.  The  river, 
below  the  Falls,  looks  like  a  deep  channel  cut  through  a  level  coun- 
try, with  banks  almost  perpendicular,  but  far  from  rough  either 
along  the  sides  or  the  top.  From  the  top  of  the  Falls  the  eye  can 
survey  the  country  at  a  considerable  distance  up  and  down  on  both 
sides,  having  a  full  view  of  the  level  banks,  and  parts  of  the  coun- 
try lying  back  from  the  shores  of  the  river. 

The  mind  would  naturally  associate  wild  banks  with  such  a  mag- 
nificent cataract  as  this  **  thunder  of  waters.*'  The  reason  why  the 
visitor  misses  these  and  sees  only  banks  of  tame  scenery,  is  evident 
at  once  to  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  lay  of  the  country  between 
the  two  lakes.  The  Falls,  at  first,  and  ages  ago,  was  evidently  at 
least  eight  or  nine  miles  farther  down — there  the  wild  scenery  is. 
The  Falls  has  worked  and  worn  its  way  up  through  the  level  coun- 
try, which  lies  on  a  plain  with  Lake  Erie.  About  eight  or  nine 
miles  below  the  Falls,  near  Lake  Ontario,  there  is  a  ridge  crossing 
Niagara  river,  and  extending  from  Rochester,  N.  York,  over  some 
two  hundred  miles  into  Canada.  The  locks  in  the  canal  at  Lock- 
port,  and  Seneca  Falls,  are  both  in  this  ridge.  This  ridge  is  about 
the  height  of  the  Falls;  and  where  it  crosses  the  river  the  Falls 
originally  was.  We  crossed  this  ridge  at  several  different  places 
in  York  State,  and  found  it  always  about  the  same  height,  with  a 
level  plain  from  its  base  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  like  level  country 
from  its  top  towards  Lake  Erie.  From  this  ridge,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  Niagara  river  has  worn  its  way  up  through 
this  level  plain  towards  Lake  Erie.  Hence  the  tame  banks  where 
the  Falls  now  are.  We  came  to  this  conclusion  in  our  own  mind, 
afler  having  seen  the  Falls ;  and  having  bought  a  "  Guide  Book" 
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at  the  Falls,  we  were  glad  to  find  that  wiser  men  had  come  to  Uie 
same  conclusion  before  us.  The  following  extract  will  make  t^ie 
whole  matter  plain  to  the  reader : 

^'  The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  gradually  moving  up  stream.  The 
last  of  the  Table  Bock  has  tumbled  in.  It  was  inevitable.  It  had 
to  ^0.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  work  of  excavation 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  going  forward  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Almost  every  year,  and  frequently  several  times  in  a  yeai^ 
some  portion  of  the  shelf  over  which  the  river  plunges  tumbles  into 
the  chasm  below,  creating  some  visible  change  in  the  grand  curve  of 
the  Horse  Shoe,  or  in  the  irregular  line  of  the  American  Falls. 

^^  The  process,  as  we  have  said,  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  gen- 
eral level  of  the  country  of  Lake  Ontario  is  some  three  hundrod 
feet  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Erie.  The  depression  is  abruptly 
marked  by  a  terrace  dra\vn  across  Niagara  river,  near  Lake  Onta- 
rio, from  which  lake  said  terrace  appears  like  a  mountain  ridg^ 
stretching  across  the  country,  the  summit  of  this  ridge  forming  the 
level  of  the  country  of  Lake  Erie.  In  the  original  outflow  from 
Erie  to  Ontario,  then,  the  river  was  very  naturally  precipitated 
over  this  terrace,  as  down  the  side  of  a  mountain.  But  soon  the 
fall  became  perpendicular,  as  the  geological  structure  of  this  upper 
country  will  show  at  a  glance  at  the  sides  of  the  chasm  below  th^ 
present  Falls. 

"  From  Lake  Erie  to  the  descent  near  Ontario,  the  first  forma- 
tion under  the  arable  soil  is  a  mass  of  primitive  limestone  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  thick.  Underneath  this  a  friable  slate 
or  shale  succeeds,  which  is  underlined  by  sand,  &c.  The  river  finds 
it  a  slow  business  to  grind  down  this  immense  overlapping  plate  of 
solid  limestone;  but  the  work  of  excavation  is  easy  by  the  simple 
process  of  undermining  it.  The  stream  at  first,  falling  over  the 
terrace,  washed  away  the  loose  materials  at  the  base,  and  from  the 
tremei^dous  volume  of  water  pouring  down,  soon  scooped  out  a  deep 
basin  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls.  I'hen  the  action  of  water  and  air 
combined  rapidly  disintegrated  and  moved  away  the  friable  mate- 
rials forming  the  back  of  the  Falls,  until  the  overtopping  layer  of 
limestone  was  left  projecting  like  a  shelf  across  the  stream,  over 
which  the  mighty  mass  of  waters  was  thrown  into  the  chasm  below. 
But  as  the  work  of  disintegration  went  oil  underneath,  and  as  the 
pulverized  materials  were  washed  away,  this  impending  shelf  of 
limestone,  from  its  superincumbent  weight,  broke  off  and  fell  into 
the  basin ;  and  thus  the  Niagara  Falls  have  undoubtedly  been  work- 
ing their  way  up  stream  for  several  thousand  years. 

"  In  this  way  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  of  some  nine  or  ten 
miles  from  the  Falls  to  the  lower  country,  has  been  cut  out.  The 
masses  of  rocks  which  form  the  fearful  rapids  down  this  awful  pas- 
sage, are  but  the  fragments  from  the  common  level  of  the  cliffia, 
which,  on  each  side,  indicate  a  solid  body  of  limestone  of  from 
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eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  same  process  accounts 
for  the  Table  Rock  and  its  fall.  In  the  coarse  of  years  another 
table  rock  will  thus  be  formed,  projecling  over  the  water,  and  ad- 
mitting of  a  safe  passage  under  it  between  the  falling  river  in  front 
and  the  crumbling  wall  behind  it ;  but  this,  too,  as  its  basis  is  re- 
moved, will,  from  the  elementary  laws  of  gravitation,  tumble  into 
the  gulf. 

"The  work  of  retrogradation  at  Niagara  is  slower,  as  we  should 
fadge,  at  this  time  than  ever  before.  Tne  intervention  of  an  island 
baa  divided  the  stream,  and  the  great  width  of  the  Canadian  branch 
alone  has  diminished  the  excavating  force  of  the  river  to  less  than 
half  its  power  when  the  Falls  were  a  mile  lower  down,  and  the  whole 
overplus  of  Lake  Erie  was  concentrated  into  a  channel  of  some  eight 
hundred  feet  wide.  From  the  American  shore  to  the  Canadian, 
including  the  island,  the  circuit  of  the  Falls  now  is  extended  to 
nearly  a  mile.  But  they  illustrate  at  a  glance  their  future  plan  of 
operations.  Comparatively  a  light  body  of  water  passes  over  the 
American  channel,  insu£Scient  to  scoop  out  a  bed  for  the  broken 
limestone  as  it  tumbles  in.  It  therefore  lies  piled  up  in  rugged 
masses  above  the  surface 'of  the  water  where  it  has  fallen.  ISitt 
branch  of  the  river,  too,  has  dropped  a  third  of  a  mile  or  more  be^ 
hind  the  Canadian,  from  the  same  cause ;  the  lack  of  the  motive 
power  to  do  the  work.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  centre 
of  the  Horse  Shoe  is  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  sides,  the  heaviest 
body  of  water  being  in  the  centre.  The  Horse  Shoe  will  thus  pro- 
bably reach  the  head  of  Goat  Island,  and  absorb  the  water  of  both 
channels,  before  the  American  Fall  shall  have  made  a  hundred 
yards  further  up  stream.  In  this  event  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls 
will  be  left  high  and  dry,  and  Goat  Island  will  become  part  of  th6 
main  land." 

8.  Another  particular  in  which  the  real  Niagara  seemed  different 
from  the  one  in  our  fancy  was  its  apparent  height.  We  say  its 
apparent  height,  for  we  were  satisfied  that  it  is  really  and  fully 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  from  the  kvel  surface  of  Goat 
Island  to  the  surface  of  the  water  below — the  falling  sheet  must  be 
fiilly  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Now,  in  no  position  we  could 
take — and  we  viewed  it  from  many  points — could  we  feel  or  be 
persuaded,  from  bare  sight,  that  it  is  more  than  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  high.  We  are  sure,  reader,  that  if  you  look  at  your  church 
Steeple,  which  may  be  one  hundred  feet  high,  then  add  sixty  more 
to  the  top  of  it  by  imagination,  and  then  extend  it  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  wide  and  fancy  you  see  a  mighty  river  pouring  over  it — and 
then  form  this  into  an  idea  of  Niagara,  you  will  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed when  you  first  see  the  thunderer.  Your  fancy  will  come 
down  as  if  its  wings  were  clipped.  You  will  look  at  the  wide  sheet, 
rolling  as  you  think  too  tamely  down,  and  with  all  your  desire  that 
the  reputation  of  the  great  Falls  may  not  suffer,  you  will  continue 
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to  be  disappointed.  We  could  not  help  thinking,  when  we  had 
taken  the  first  look,  of  the  man  who  once  went  to  meeting,  and  was 
aaked  when  he  returned  how  the  people  worshipped,  he  said,  "Well 
they  worship  a  good  deal  like  the  Methodists,  only  a  little  more 
$o!*'  We  thought  the  Falls  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  large  miU 
dam^  "only  a  little  more  so !" 

Why  this  ocular  deception  ?  We  explain  it  satisfactorily  to  our- 
gelves  from  two  causes.  First,  the  great  width  of  the  river  natu- 
rally deceives  the  eye  as  to  its  height.  A  narrow  column  always 
seems  taller  than  a  wide  block  built  to  the  same  height.  Secondly, 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  sheet  of  falling  water  is  covered  below 
by  the  wonderful  mist  which  is  raised  by  the  terrible  plunge  of  the 
water,  thus  deceiving  the  eye.  These  two  causes  combined  make 
the  Falls  appear,  less  in  height  than  they  really  are. 

In  these  three  particulars  the  Falls,  in  our  fancy,  diflFered  from 
the  Falls  in  fact ;  and  we  found  the  truth  of  the  poet's  saying,  that 

"Distance  lends  enchantment  to  tlie  ylew." 

Let  not  the  reader  conclude  from  what  we  have  said  of  the  abate- 
ment of  our  conceptions  in  these  features,  that  we  did  not  feel  also 
the  true  grandeur  of  this  amazing  work  of  God.  We  mean  a  great 
deal  when  we  say:  "It  grows  on  you  as  you  gaze."  Instead  of 
feeling  an  abatement  of  your  wonder  it  increases  with  familiarity. 
Having  viewed  it  for  half  a  day,  and  returning  to  it  again  it  is 

£  eater,  grander,  more  glorious.  Like  a  truly  great  man,  who  at 
St  bears  his  greatest  virtues  concealed,  and  only  reveals  them 
gradually  on  prolonged  acquaintance ;  so  this  truly  great  wonder- 
work presents  itself  modestly  and  humbly  to  your  first  introduction, 
but  it  "  bears  acquaintance,''  and  you  find  your  reverence  growing 
the  more  the  longer  you  know  it. 

Yes,  it  is  the  great  Thunderer !  and  he  makes  you  feel  it  before 
you  lei^e,  if  you  remain  long  enough  to  take  in  the  vast  idea. 
Think  of  all  the  waters,  of  all  the  lakes,  Erie,  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  numerous  other  smaller  lakes,  with  all  their 
greater  and  smaller  tributaries  from  the  far  ofi*  Bocky  Mountains, 
pouring  their  immense  collected  waters  over  this  grand  precipice 
age  after  age !  We  looked  upon  it  as  a  magnificent  Altar,  built 
by  Divine  hands,  upon  which  the  waters  pour  a  libation,  and  in  the 
presence  of  which  poor  little  man  may  throw  up  his  hands  in  deep- 
est reverence  and  the  most  humble  devotion  of  soul.  'There  is  the 
mist  which  rises  like  perpetual  incense  towards  heaven,  to  mingle 
with  the  clouds,  as  if  in  token  of  eternal  propitiation  and  reconcili- 
ation between  "the  waters  which  are  under  the  firmament,  and  the 
waters  which  are  above  the  firmament,"  joining  heaven  and  earth 
in  peace  and  communion.  There  is  the  water  beneath,  as  white  as 
snow,  as  though  it  had  become  pure  by  the  offering.  Verily,  there 
also  is  the  rainbow  of  promise  in  the  incen8e-cl(Hid  of  rising  mist,  the 
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yery  emblem  of  that  peace  which  heaven  has  graci<5u8l7  promised 
to  earth.  Then,  too,  the  whole  of  this  sublime  service  is  accom- 
panied by  the  deep  mnsic  of  many  waters,  sending  up  to  heaven 
tbeir  unceasing  anthem  of  praise  to  Him  who  bids  them  roll.  It 
is  trnly  a  sublime  sight.  There  are  so  man^  things  to  be  taken  in, 
to  fill  out  the  picture,  that  it  is  utterly  ill  vam  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Falls. 

The  rapids  above  the  fall — the  hurrying  waters,  now  rolling  into 
broad  waves,  now  bounding  suddenly  up  into  air  and  breaking  into 
white  c^ps,  now  pitching  as  in  desperation  forward,  and  now  glid- 
ing through  a  long-drawn  downward  curve,  smooth  and  swift — is  a 
flight  that  holds  the  eye  in  amazement.  So  the  stunned  waters 
that  boil  and  tumble  in  confusion  below,  like  crazed  clouds,  white 
as  wool,  tossed  and  tossing,  endeavoring  as  by  desperate  and  law- 
less experiment  to  find  the  channel,  then  hurrying  away,  over  rock- 
ing waves  that  reach  from  shore  to  shore — it  must  be  seen  to  be 
known,  and  then  only  half  its  fearful  sublimity  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  mind. 

Such  is  Niagara ;  or  at  least  such  are  some  thoughts  we  had  in 
regard  to  it.  There  are  many  interesting  scenes,  stories,  and  places 
about  this  natural  wonder  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak.  We  are 
fflad  that  we  saw  Niagarav  We  have  a  new  picture  in  our  mind  of 
Uod's  greatness  as  displayed  in  His  works ;  and  memory,  at  suit- 
able moments,  brings  up  this  picture  to  our  mind  greatly  to  our 
pleasure. 

r 

LILLY'S  PRAYBR. 

She  knelt  alone,  that  little  one. 
An  orphan  child  of  three, 

And  whispered  forth  the  prajer  she  learned 
Beside  her  mother's  knee. 

No  gentle  hand  upon  her  head 
In  soft  caress  was  laid, 

No  sweet  voice  mnrmuring  her  name- 
She  knelt  alone  and  prayed. 

The  tear-drops  resting  on  her  cheek 

A  tale  of  sorrow  told, 
For  even  she,  that  angel-child, 

Had  found  the  world  was  cold; 
And  mnrmored  forth,  with  tiny  hands 

Up-pointing  to  the  skies, 
"God  take  me  to  my  mamma, 

Poor  little  Lilly  dies." 

The  angels,  pausing,  heard  the  prayer. 

And  in  the  calm  moonlight 
Bent  down  and  breathed  upon  the  child, 
'  And  kissed  her  forehead  white; 

And  bearing  her  with  songs  of  love 

Through  the  blue  depths  of  even, 
They  laid  her  in  her  mother's  arms — 

Shb  wokb  that   'obv  m  Hbavbh  I  XBS.  o.  w.  Kora. 
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HEAVEN'S  aRACIOUS  GIFTS. 

BT  BBY.  18AA0  B.  URDU 

Theeb  is  a  Toioe — ^a  lorely  voice- 
That  calls  to  Adam*8  race, 

And  speaks  of  peace  and  pardon  bought, 
And  woos  to  love's  embrace. 

There  is  a  balm — a  precious  balm — 

That  cores  the  plague  of  sin ; 
That  stills  each  pain  and  quells  each  fear. 

And  purifies  within. 

There  is  a  faith — a  living  faith — 

That  doth  to  Christ  unite ; 
That  looks  beyond  the  bounds  of  time, 
And  basks  in  heavenly  light. 

There  is  a  peace — a  holy  peace— 

That  fills  the  saintly  breast, 
That  soothes  our  care  and  sweetly  tells 

Of  everlasting  rest. 

There  is  a  Joy — a  heavenly  joy — 

That  knows  no  tears  of  grief, 
That  feels  no  pangs  of  care  or  woe. 

Nor  harbors  unbelief. 

There  is  a  sun — a  glorious  sun — 

Whose  beams  forever  bright, 
Dispel  the  gloom  aronn'd  the  tomb, 

And  banish  sorrow's  night. 

Thtfre  is  a  hope— a  blessed  hope— 

The  world  can  ne'er  impart ; 
That  on  *Hhe  Bock  of  Ages"  resls, 

And  cheers  the  fainting  heart. 

There  is  a  land— a  blissful  land-~ 

Beyond  this  mortal  shore. 
Where  all  is  love  and  joy  and  light, 

And  tears  are  shed  no  more. 

There  is  a  home — a  happy  home- 
Delightful,  fair  and  sweet, 

Where  friends  in  peace  together  dwell. 
And  hymns  of  praise  repeat. 

That  VOICE  is  heard  from  CMvary, 
And  speaks  of  heavenly  love  ? 

That  precious  balm  is  Jesus'  blood — 
That  lAiTH  which  saves  above ; 

That  PEACE,  the  calm  of  saints'  repose— - 

That  JOT,  the  life  of  bliss ; 
That  Sun  is  Revelation's  Lioht, 

And  never  shines  remiss. 

That  HOPE,  "  the  hope  of  glory"  bright, 

By  Jesus  freely  given ; 
That  LAND,  the  country  of  the  blest^ 

That  HOKB,  the  rest  in  Heaven  I 
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NO.    XII.  — THE   POPLAR. 

BT  THB  IH10E. 

There  are  differrent  species  of  poplar.  We  have  not  sufficient 
data  by  which  to  determine  the  precise  kind  alluded  to  in  the  scrip- 
tures. The  word  libneh,  which  is  translated  poplar,  means  in 
Hebrew  ^Hhe  white'' — the  white  tree.  This  would  answer  very  well 
to  the  poplar,  which  is  so  common  a  domestic  tree  in  our  own  coun- 
try, brought  originally  from  Lombardy  in  Italy,  from  which  it  has 
derived  its  name.  This  tree  has  white  bark,  and  very  white  wood, 
and  even  its  leaves  present  a  white  appearance  when  blown  upon  by 
the  wind. 

This  beautiful  tree  is  only  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
first  is  in  Genesis  30,  37  :  "  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  poplar." 
It  is  said  "  he  pilled  (peeled,  by  tearing  oflf  strips  of  bark)  white 
streaks  in  them."  This  incidental  reference  to  the  white  wood  un- 
der the  bark  would  seem  to  designate  very  clearly  the  Lombardy 
poplar.  So  also  does  the  expression,  "  Jacob  took  rods  of  pop- 
lar;" as  this  species  of  the  tree  is  noted  for  its  thin,  straight,  long 
branches. 

This  poplar  is  also  mentioned  in  Hosea,  4, 18.  Speaking  of  the 
practice  of  the  idolaters  of  that  time,  the  Prophet  says :  "  They 
sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  burn  incense  upon  the 
hills,  under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and  elms,  because  the  shadow  there- 
of is  good."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  tree  was  selected  to 
cover  these  idolatrous  rites  of  heathenism,  for  any  other  reason 
than  on  account  of  its  pleasant  shadow,  which  is  a  great  luxury, 
and  much  desired,  in  a  warm  climate.  The  pagans  were  very  natu- 
rally inspired  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  gratitude  toward  the 
tree  that  threw  over  them  such  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  shade 
while  engaged  in  worship,  and  hence  it  became  one  of  their  sacred 
trees.  They  extended  to  it,  as  they  are  wont  to  do  toward  all  their 
sacred  things,  a  very  tender  protection  and  care.  Its  stately  form, 
the  graceful  waving  of  its  long  slim  branches,  and  the  sheen  of  its 
white  upturned  leaves  as  seen  in  the  distance,  reminded  them  of 
their  Gods,  and  seemed  to  plead  for  an  offering;  while  its  grateful 
shade  invited  the  traveler,  drawing  still  nearer,  to  rest  and  wor- 
ship. 

With  us,  too,  the  poplar  is  a  sacred  tree ;  but  for  another  reason. 
It  is  dear  to  our  associations  because  it  is  a  home-tree,  throwing 
its  pleasant  shadow  upon  the  roof,  and  across  the  yard  of  the 
homestead.  Three  or  four  poplars  in  a  row — and  a  willow— 
what  a  beautiful  sight  are  these,  standing  like  sentinels  beside  the 
hxm  bouse,  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  green  fields.    Only  the  rOof 
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and  chimneys  of  the  house,  the  tops  of  the  barn,  and  the  row  of 
poplars  are  seen  from  the  road,  or  from  the  summit  of  the  distant  hill; 
and  there  are  few  travelers,  whose  early  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
country,  that  do  not  think,  when  they  see  these  poplars,  of  home, 
and  parents,  and  childhood,  with  its  innocent  sports,  its  little  sor- 
rows, and  its  little  joys. 

We  shall  never  forget  those  that  stood  guard  beside  our  house, 
three  and  a  willow — and  at  evening  threw  their  shadow  far,  far 
across  the  meadow.  Could  we  not  run  in  their  long  shade  away  to 
the  distant  fence  ?  yea,  and  even  beyond  it  did  it  extend,  and  was 
lost  among  the  trees  in  the  woods.  Do  we  not  remember  these 
trees,  how  they  were  so  early  green  in  spring-time  ?  How  their 
long,  slim,  whip-like  branches  bent  so  gracefully  before  the  wind. 
How,  on  midsummer  evenings,  their  heart-shaped  leaves,  gently 
moved  by  the  breeze,  made  a  soft  <5lacking  noise  like  the  patter  of 
gentle  rain  upon  the  roof;  and  how  the  leaves  silvered  towards  ihe 
harvest  moon  that  moved  through  the  still  sky  beyond.  Then,  how 
beautifully  the  leaves  changed  in  early  Autumn ;  not  suddenly,  to 
overwhelm  us  with  abrupt  sadness  ;  but  gradually  and  in  spots  here 
and  there,  as  our  own  looks  change  when  we  begin  to  move  along 
the  gentle  declining  slope  of  life ;  and  they  turned  yellow,  these 
tall  trees,  from  the  top  down.  It  was  pleasant  and  instructive  to 
see  how,  when  the  tops  were  bare,  the  green  leaves  still  hung  firmly 
around  the  trunk  below.  So  fades  a  family !  The  parental  heads, 
highest  and  first,  begin  to  show  the  "yellow  leaf;**  and  while 
their  brows  are  frosted,  and  the  almond  blossoms  fall  one  by  one, 
and  "the  flower** — not,  as  an  infidel  poet  says,  also  "the  fruit*' — 
of  mortal  life  is  gone,  children  and  children's  children  cluster  fresh 
and  hopeful  y  around,  to  cover  to  the  last  tte  venerable  stems  of 
their  own  being  with  the  fresh  garlands  of  cheerful  life.  No  won- 
der that  so  true  a  family  emblem  should  be  a  favorite  domestic 
tree ;  and  that  it  should  weave  its  solemnly  pleasant  memories  so 
lastingly  into  the  woof  of  our  associations 

How  we  remember  those  trees  and  their  history.  Our  own  moth- 
er, before  we  were  born — so  we  often  heard  the  story  from  her  own 
lips — brought  them  from  Virginia  as  small  scions,  hanging  to  the 
horn  of  her  saddle.  There  were  no  rail-roads,  and  very  few  carriages 
then.  She  brought  them  from  Virginia;  and  this  fact  may  serve 
to  confirm  the  tradition,  that  the  first  Lombardy  poplar  that  ever 
grew  iti  this  country,  and  from  which  all  that  now  grow  originally 
spring,  was  brought  from  Europe  to  his  homestead  in  Virginia  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  probably  in  1769,  when  he  returned  from  the 
mission  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
"tions.  The  ecions  referred  to  were  brought  from  Virginia  about  1806 
—thus  about  17  years  after  the  first  one  was  planted  by  Jefferson. 
-In  tWs  short  time  the  tree  could  not  spread  over  a  very  laxge  terrk- 
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tory ;  so  that  the  three  tiiat  graeed  our  house  must  have  sprung  from 
the  earliest  generations. 

The  history  of  these  three  poplars  and  a  willow  goes  farther. 
After  they  had  grown  many  years,  and  were  thick,  tall,  and  beauti- 
ful, it  was  alleged  against  them  that  their  roots,  growing  over  or 
radier  through,  under  the  fence,  were  injuring  a  garden  lately  laid 
out  near  them !  The  subject  was  earnestly  discussed  pro  and  con;  for 
some  time  the  trees  prevailed,  and  again  the.witneeses  against  them 
prevailed.  Certain  it  was  scions  began  to  show  themselves  among 
the  currant  bushes  inside  of  the  garden  fence,  proving  that  these 
were  roots  below ;  and  now  and  then  a  suspicious  poplar-looking 
sprout  would  evem  lift  its  hopeful  head  in  the  hard  path  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden.  Alas  !  it  was  but  too  evident  that  all  around, 
far  and  near,  their  roots  did  cry  from  the  ground  against  them ! 
It  began  to  be  strongly  feared  that  father  would  give  judgment 
against  them,  and  seal  their  doom. 

Once  more  there  was  hope.  For  a  kind-hearted  daysman,  who 
had  love  for  the  trees  in  his  heart,  suggested  a  compromise,  which 
seemed  not  altogether  devoid  of  wisdom.  A  deep  narrow  dike  was 
to  be  dug  along  the  outside  of  the  garden  fence — such  was  this  be- 
nevolent proposal — by  which  device  the  roots  of  the  poplars  were 
all  to  be  cut  off  so  that  th^y  should  not  grow  over  again.  Good,  it 
was  done ;  but  the  wisdom  had  one  folly  in  it  which  proved  disas- 
trous to  the  whole  scheme.  The  roots  were  already  over !  And 
these  roots  were  as  fond  of  life  as  the  parent  trees  ;  and  so  they 
showed  their  diligence  in  the  vocation  of  sprouting  up  anew  every 
spring.  The  dike  would  not  do !  Then  my  father  decided  firmly ; 
and  behold,  we  who  loved  the  trees  most,  were  made  meekly  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence.  With  bleeding  hearts,  thoughtfully,  and  slow,  we 
laid  the  axe  into  their  venerable  trunks,  stroke  on  stroke,  first  this 
side  and  then  that,  till  crack  ! — crash ! — their  lay  the  lovely  ruin  ! 

The  work  was  done.  We  have  never  been  able  to  approve  of,  or 
justify,  this  severe  measure.  How  utilitarian  we  are.  They  injured 
the  garden  a  little^  and  for  this  they  must  offer  up  all — be  utterly 
demolished !  These  tall,  beautiful  trees — trees  that  my  mother 
brought  from  afar,  and  with  which  her  name  was  so  pleasantly 
associated  in  family  story,  and  since  in  memory  that  backward 
travels — trees,  that  were  there  long  before  the  garden — these  trees 
must  give  way  to  cabbage  heads  I  must  die  lor  cabbage  heads  ! 
Spirits  of  the  poets !  where  were  ye  when  these  graceful  and 
pleasant  trees  held  war  with  cabbage  heads,  and  fell  before  them  ! 

Alas  !  how  queer  the  house  Iboked  when  the  poplars  were  down. 
The  very  identity  of  the  homestead  seemed  gone.  The  house 
looked  as  naked,  cold,  and  simple  as  a  sheered  sheep ;  or  as  the  nest 
of  a  partridge  in  the  meadow,  when  the  grass  and  tall  weeds  have 
been  shorn  away  above  it  by  the  scythe.  Coming  home  from  the 
fields  at  noon,  it  seemed  as  if  that  was  not  the   house,  nor  that  the 
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barn.  Even  the  garden  seemed  ashamed  and  astonished,  and 
looked  squatted,  inside  the  pailings,  like  a  broad  and  uglj  toad. 
Even  the  ducks  and  geesiB  that  were  wont  to  sit  in  squads  silently 
at  the  roots  of  the  poplars  now  looked  up  and  quacked,  and  gabbled, 
as  if  in  wonder  at  what  had  happened.  The  slowly  moving  drov- 
ers gazed  across  and  back  as  they  passed  along  the  road,  till  they 
were  out  of  sight,  as  if  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  they 
had  ever  passed  that  house  before  ! 

Such  seemed,  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  to  have  been 
the  true  value  of  those  trees.  Esau-like  we  delivered  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  woodman  for  a  mess  of  cabbage !  While  we  wnU 
the  paper  seems  to  blush  for  the  shame,  and  the  ink  at  the  end  of 
our  pen,  boils  with  indignation  at  the  graceless  deed.  But  it  i0 
too  late.  May  the  reader  be  preserved  from  ever  committing  such 
folly,  and  enduring  the  bitter  repentance  that  follows,  and  that 
comes  too  late !  Then  shall  the  sad  story  in  this  digression  not 
have  been  recorded  in  vain. 


WATCH,  WATCH,  MOTHER. 

MoTBBB,  watch  the  little  feet, 
Climbing  o*er  the  garden  wall. 

Bounding  through  the  busy  street, 
Ranging  ceUar,  shed  and  hall. 

Never  count  the  moments  lost — 

Never  count  the  time  it  costs  ; 

Little  feet  will  go  astray, 

Guide  them,  mother,  while  yon  may. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  hand, 

Picking  berries  by  the  way, 
Making  houses  in  the  sand. 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay. 
Never  dare  this  question  ask, 
"  Why  to  me  this  weary  task  ?" 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  tongue.  . 

Prattling  eloquent  and  wild. 
What  is  said  and  what  is  sung 

By  the  happy,  joyous  child. 
Catch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken, 
Stop  the  vow  before  'tis  broken  : 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  a  Saviour's  name. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  heart, 

Beating  soft  and  warm  for  you ; 
Wholesome  lessons  now  impart — 

Keep,  oh  I  keep  that  young  heart  true. 
Extricating  every  weed, 
Sowing  good  and  precious  seed. 
Harvest  rich  you  then  may  see, 
Ripening  for  eternity. 
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THE  CONJJECTION  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  LAZINESS. 

Thb  severities  of  earnest  ti  ials  and  intense  conflicts  are  the  best 
educators  of  the  soul.  This  is  both  a  rational  and  a  Christian 
principle.  Nature  and  Grace  illustrate  its  truthfulness,  and  the 
Bible  yields  its  weighty  sanction.  It  is  not  the  result  of  accident 
or  caprice  which  renders  it  necessary  that  "all  who  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus,  must  suffer  persecution.**  It  is  not  owing  to  the 
unavoidable  persecuting  propensity  of  the  wicked,  but  to  a  merciful 
arrangement  of  Divine  Providence.  The  necessity  is  created  on 
account  of  its  utility.  The  heart  of  man  is  like  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  at  Jerusalem.  The  angel  must  come  down  to  trouble  its 
waters  before  it  can  heal  the  sick.  Its  heavenly  virtues  may  be 
there,  but  their  sanative  influence  can  only  be  reached  by  collision 
and  conflict. 

"Idleness  is  the  devil's  worship'* — the  tare-garden,  where  he 
rears  and  trains  plants  for  perdition.  Here  the  complete  ruin  of 
body,  mind  and  spirit  are  wrought  out  with  equal  success.  Action, 
work,  expels  the  humors  of  disease  and  invigorates  every  member 
of  the  body.  Every  faculty  of  the  mind  derives  strength  from 
study.  The  memory  and  the  judgment  are  always  faithful  and 
correct  in  proportion  to  their  use.  Our  mtral  powers  are  always 
vigorously  right  in  proportion  to  their  diligent  exercise.  (I  speak 
of  Christians.)  ^^ Exercise  unto  godliness^''  is  the  best  school  to 
make  skilful  practitioners  in  the  art  of  holy  living.  The  gospel 
furnishes  an  armor,  but  it  will  be  of  no  value  unless  we  are  drilled 
in  its  sacred  uses.  There  are  gospel  sandals,  but  we  must  be  ac- 
oostodied  to  wear  them  or  they  will  pinch  and  cramp  our  progress. 
There  is  "a  shield  of  faith,"  but,  unless  we  are  expert  in  its  uses, 
the  fiery  darts  will  still  pierce  us.  There  is  a  "  sword,'*  but  unless 
we  have  been  taught  the  art  of  spiritual  fencing,  our  sword  will  be 
of  no  use  to  us.  How  many  lay  this  armor  by,  for  special 
emergencies,  for  the  trials  of  affliction  or  death.  Alas!  alas! 
They  can*t.use  it  because  they  have  never  been  drilled  in  its  prac- 
tice. Like  the  armor  of  Saul  upon  David:  "  And  David  said  I 
can  not  go  with  these,  for  I  have  not  proved  them'* — I  am  not 
accustomed  to  them. 

Labor  has  a  two-fold  use.  There  is  a  blessing  in  the  effort  as 
well  as  in  the  reward.  He  that  is  unwilling  to  give  the  former  is 
unfit  to  have  the  latter.  "If  any  will  not  work,  iveither  shall  he 
eat.**  If  a  man  won*t  labor,  though  he  have  money  to  pay  for  his 
food,  he  is  unfit  and  unworthy  to  eat.  "The  sweat  of  thy  face** 
is  the  price  of  thy  bread.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  that,  you  will 
come  honestly  by  it,  and  God  will  bless  it.  If  not,  beware,  for 
"there  is  death  in  the  pot.** 
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The  world  is  so  much  taken  with  the  labor-saving  panic,  as  to  be 
no  longer  willing  to  pay  the  price  which  God  has  unalterably  fixed. 
Much  as  can  be  said  for  the  progress  of  invention  it  is  not  without 
its  mischief.  The  diminution  of  labor  fosters  and  increases  the 
spirit  of  indolence.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  by  and  by,  men 
will  wish  for  machines  to  do  their  thinking.  Already  a  species  of 
praising  machines,  commonly  called  choirs,  are  employed  by  many 
churches  to  praise  God  for  them.  They  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  labor-saving  apparatus,  grinding  out  God's  praise  for 
the  congregation  according  to  order.  How  much  labqr  is  saved 
for  lungs,  lips  and  lights.  Then,  too,  it  removes  the  risk  of  con- 
taminating our  voices  by  contact  with  the  mingled  melodies  of  the 
poor.  Shame,  eternal  shame  on  a  religion  that  is  either  too  nice 
or  too  lazy  to  sing  God's  praise  for  itself!  Even  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  classed  by  many  under  the  head  of  useful  inventions. 
A  largo  proportion  of  their  credit  and  respect  is  derived  from  their 
labor-saving  endowments.  Their  sermons  are  a  sort  of  a  substitute 
for  Bible-reading,  and  save  their  hearers  the  trouble  of  reading 
through  dull,  dry  pages  to  aecjuire  religious  information.  And 
withal  they  perform  their  praying  for  them — that  certainly  is  a 
great  saving  of  labor.  Of  course,  as  their  minister,  he  must  not 
pray  tvith  them,  but  for  them.  While  he  wrestles  with  God  in 
prayer  they  can  be  at  something  else ;  talk,  fix  and  dust  ofi*  their 
clothing,  pick  their  finger-nails,  survey  dresses,  gape  and  yawn. 
Often  during  the  solemn  act  of  prayer  have  I  seen  or — 

Heard  the  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 

Of  course  professing  Christians,  who  consider  themselves  mere 
spectators  in  this  labor-saving  scene,  claim  a  right  to  all  these 
privileges.  When  their  minister  has  worn  himself  out  he  is  cast 
aside,  like  other  worn-out  machines,  to  pine  away  his  remaining 
days  in  ungrateful  neglect. 

The  posture  during  prayer  has  become  a  matter  of  very  serious 
moment  with  some  professing  Christians.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  experience  that  the  kneeling  posture  has  its  disadvantages  in 
point  of  labor  and  occular  convenience.  It  requires  some  efibrt 
for  worshippers  to  kneel.  Hence  some  prefer  a  standing  posture. 
But  even  that  has  its  inconvenience.  One  requires  grace  and 
nerve  to  stand  up  to  render  his  devout  homage  to  God.  Invention 
has  relieved  the  Christian  public  of  this  distressing  fatigue.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that,  Since  God  looks  upon  the  heart,  one  can 
worship  Him  just  as  well  in  a  sitting  as  in  a  kneeling  or  standing 
posture.  And  as  sitting  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  the  least 
bodily  efi'ort,  we  would  betray  an  inventive  obtuseness  not  to  give 
it  the  preference.  ,  Our  city  brethren,  who  usually  radiate  the 
light  of  refinement  upon  the  rural  districts,  have  taken  the  lead  in 
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this  measure.  Country  congregations  are  gradually  falling  in  with 
it.  Not  long  agd  I  happened  to  worship  with  a  sister  church, 
where  nearly  the  whole  oongreffation  retained  their  seats  during 
prayer.  True  to  ray  old  fogy  habits,  I  deterraained  to  assume  at 
least  an  attitude  of  respect,  if  not  of  reverence,  when  I  spoke  with 
"Our  Father;'*  I  stood  up.  I  have  no  doubt  many  pitied  me  in 
this  exposure  of  my  want  of  labor-saving  refinement.  Perhaps 
ere  long  the  world  will  be  favored  with  another  improvement  in 
this  direction.  For  surely  the  reclining  posture  would  seem  still 
easier,  and,  moreover,  more  consonant  with  the  laws  of  muscular 
inertia.  Or  even  to  lie  flat  down  on  the  floor  or  seat  would  be  still 
easier,  were  it  not  for  the  labor  of  getting  up  again.  Beyond 
that,  however,  invention  can  not  go,  unless  it  can  create  an  opiate 
with  which  to  put  all  worshippers  to  sleep. 

Religion  itself,  in  the  estimation  of  a  large  ola<v  ni  its  profes- 
sors, derives  its  chief  charm  from  its  labor-<  i'fg  qualities.  They 
do  not  value  and  cherish  the  divine  life  of  Chribtianity  in  order 
that  they  may  bear  its  corresponding  fruits.  l"it  simply  as  a  sort  of 
a  pack-horse  on  which  conscience  may  lorfl  if?  '  lens  of  guilt. 
They  make  Divine  Grace  a  kind  of  baggage- ear  -ich  they  can 

carry  their  favorite  sins  with  them  through  life,  without  discom- 
moding their  progress.  Thousands  profess  to  be  Christians,  who 
have  never  renounced  their  sins,  and  live  in  the  daily  violation  of 
known  duties — with  whom  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  nothing  more 
than  a  general  license  to  continue  in  sin,  with  the  promise  of  a 
general  pardon.  Religion  is  made  the  substitute  for  holiness  and 
not  its  producer.  Grace  is  simply  the  apology  of  a  lazy  religion, 
for  a  waDt  of  piety  and  love  to  God,  instead  of  its  living,  perennial 
fountain  in  the  heart.  A  society-church  is  endeavoring  to  rear  a 
modern  Babel  Tower  by  means  of  which  they  may  get  to  heaven 
without  being  entitled  to  it.  But  God  has  confounded  our  lan- 
guage by  the  collisions  of  narnnv-hearted,  sectarian  strife.  The 
gospel-scheme  is  not  a  labor-saving  apparatus.  It  only  gives  us 
power  to  serve  God  by  laboring  for  the  right  and  opposing  the 
>Trong.  And  the  reflex  influence  of  a  righteous,  godly  activity, 
will  strengthen  and  invigorate  our  energies,  and  make  us  more 
capable  of  doing  riglit.  Hence  Divine  Wisdom,  out  of  mercy, 
sometimes  employs  Poverty  or  Persecution  to  drive  men  into  the 
harness — to  excite  and  foster  manly  and  undaimted  effort. 


Incense  gives  forth  fragrance  only  while  it  consumes:  a  corn  of 
wheat  13  only  quickened  by  its  own  death,  so  it  is  an  eternal  law 
0  J  grace  that  we  can  only  bless  others  by  offering  up  ourselves. 
In  the  day  of  judgment  it  will  bo  found  that  only  tho.^o  who  have' 
mn.de  themselves  an  offering  in  every  sense  have  been  truly  suc- 
cessful in  doing  good. 
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BOTANICAL  ANALYSIS. 


BT  -UHIOTOII. 


Professor  Agassiz,  in  some  of  his  remarks  before  the  Ameri- 
can association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  gave  some  very 
excellent  ideas  of  what  a  science  ought  to  be.  His  remarks  were 
with  more  particular  reference  to  Geology,  but  are  equally  applica-  < 
ble  to  Botany.  The  impression  has  become  pretty  general  among 
a  certain  class  of  theologians  that  natural  sciences  in  general  are 
materialistic  in  their  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  therefore  of  not 
much  value.  We  feel  however  disposed,  to  classify  objections  against 
the  study  of  natural  science  on  that  account,  with  those  of  many 
well  meaning  and  pious  persons  of  yore,  and  some  of  the  present 
d^y  even,  who  do  not  seem  to  think  that  the  ministry  itself  ought 
to  be  an  educated  one,  and  to  submit  the  whole  case,  with  a  few 
remarks,  to  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  readers  of  Thb  Guae- 

PIAN.  * 

The  Professor  says  that  science,  to  be  entitled  properly  to  the 
name,  must  be  the  reproduction  of  relations  and  distinctions  that 
exist  in  nature,  and  not  those  which  may  be  manufactured  for  con- 
yentional  purposes ;  that  persons  must  read  the  thoughts  impressed 
upon  nature  by  the  divine  mind,  and  faithfully  interpret  them  in 
their  logical  order ;  that  science  has  a  voice  of  its  own,  and  speaks 
its  own  language ;  a  book  with  its  own  alphabet  that  must  be  read, 
studied  and  interpreted.  The  mind  then  approaches  it,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  moulding  a  system  of  which  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  to  be  explained  according  to  a  procustean  rule ;  not  as  a  dic- 
tator, to  put  language,  so  to  speak,  into  its  mouth,  but  as  an  inter- 
preter to  give  expression  to  its  rwn  proper  meaning. 

The  distinction  will  serve  immediately  to  put  into  our  hand  a  key 
to  unlock  the  characters  of  two  quite  differently  disposed  persons, 
who  worship,  or  frequent  for  that  purpose,  the  great  temple  of  na- 
ture ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  serve  to  throw  back  upon  those  who 
urge  the  objections,  the  charge  that  these  studies  are  materialis- 
tic in  their  tendencies,  by  showing  that  the  fault  exists  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  objector,  and  not  in  the  science  itself.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  study  of  natural  sciences  have  directly  an  oppo- 
site tendency  upon  them.  First :  the  person  who  embodies  in  him- 
self what  are,  conceived  to  be  the  deleterious  tendencies  of  the 
sciences ;  who  has,  it  may  be  ,pa8sed  through  the  usual  routine  of 
studies  prescribed  in  this  department  of  human  knowledge,  and  has 
dipped  perhaps  somewhat  deeper  into  this  fountain  than  others,  but 
has  to  the  same  extent  passed  over  into  the  dreamy  realms  of  skepti- 
cism ;  whose  course  would  convey  the  impression  that  the  measure 
of  knowledge  in  this  sphere  is  precisely  the  measure  of  the  degree 
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of  skepticism  which  seems  to  have  been  the  result*  We  do  not  now 
refer  to  the  lazy  student  who  always  seemed  to  have  an  apathy  for, 
and  did  not  like  the  natural  sciences,  for  we  do  not  conceive  thai 
he  would  be  a  proper  witness  in  the  case. 

Such  person  can  have  no  distinctive  idea  of  what  a  science  is; 
he  has  learned  to  define  it  in  terras  ;  he  has  caught  hold  of  its 
ghostj  but  has  never  imagined  that  it  had  a  soul^  much  less  laid 
hold  upon  it.  A  flower  to  his  mind,  or  a  plant  has  been  built  up 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  house  or  a  machine ;  the  ma- 
terials, so  much  carbon,  so  much  oxygen,  and  the  regular  amount 
of  mineral  substances  derived  from  the  earth ;  when  he  has  picked 
these  apart,  weighed,  measured  and  placed  them  in  his  table,  he  is 
done ;  his  mind  is  as  barren  as  before,  except  the  few  mathematical 
facts,  poor  and  lean,  which  he  has  gathered  :  he  is  indeed  scarcely 
paid  for  his  trouble  ;  he  has  read  the  book  from  preface  to  finis, 
and  all  that  he  has  gathered  are  the  few  accidents  referred  to. 
Now  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  impression,  made  upon  such 
a  mind,  of  the  divine  author  who  reveals  himself  in  his  works  in  na- 
ture ?  Why,  those  chiefly  which  might  be  made  by  the  skilful 
artist  or  mechanic,  who  has  constructed  his  machine  very  ingeni- 
ously indeed,  but  he  has  seen  the  end  of  it  and  supposes  that  here 
at  all  events  he  has  fathomed  the  mind  that  made  it.  He  treads 
the  courts  of  nature's  temple  with  profan^boldness,  simply  because 
he  finds  nothing  there  to  inspire  his  reverence ;  but  where  lies  the 
fault,  in  the  temple,  or  in  the  mind  of  him  who  approaches  it  ?  Do 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  earth  show  his 
handiwork  to  such  a  mind  ?  Suppose  in  keeping  up  with  the  better 
feelings  of  his  nature  he  endeavors  to  exercise  reverence  he  finds 
that  it  is  all  on  the  outside  ;  his  heart  is  not  in  the  matter ;  he  has 
begun  wrong,  the  first  requisite  is  wanting. 

To  the  proper  apprehension  of  science,  in  its  relation  to  the  va- 
rious departments  of  human  life,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  whole 
system  of  truth,  of  which  human  life  is  but  a  factor,  faith  is  requi- 
site ;  to  begin  with  skepticism,  is  to  end  in  doubt;  to  have  no 
sense  of  the  relation  of  material  objects  to  anything  above  them,  is 
violently  to  sever  what  God  has  joined  together,  and  in  so  doing  to 
reap  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  act,  viz:  to  draw  a  film  over  our  ovni 
eyes,  so  as  to  loose  sight  of  that  which  is  of  much  higher  importance, 
in  chasing  the  shadow. 

This  suggests  our  second  character,  who  possesses  what  the  other 
lacks;  who  begins  indeed  at  the  same  place  with  the  other,  but 
travels  oflf  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  one  has  faith,  and  as- 
cends towards  God ;  that  one  has  it  not,  and  descends  towards  the 
earth.  This  one  approaches  the  temple  of  nature  with  reverence 
and  humility,  satisfied  to  learn  what  his  powers  can  grasp,  and  to 
reverence  in  faith   mysteries   that   reach   beyond,'reserved  for  his 
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more  perfect  state,  when  he  shall  have  put  off  his  chrysalis  form, 
and  emerged  into  the  sunshine  of  higher  knowledge. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  botanical  analysis  ?  Much,  every 
way.  That  is  the  process  by  which  we  study  divine  thoughts. 
Analysis  first,  then  synthesis ;  the  nature  and  force  of  the  alphabet, 
then  words,  then  languages.  Let  us  learn  well  the  alphabet,  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  spell  out  words,  to  put  them  into  sentences, 
and  to  read  the  language  intelligently ;  the  other  method  might  sub- 
ject us  to  some  rather  awkward  blunders,  mispronouncing  words, 
and  attaching  to  them  a  meaning  other  than  that  which  they  designed 
to  speak,  to  put  our  own  notions  in  place  of  their  true  language, 
such  as  we  often  find  in  what  is  commonly  called  "  the  language  of 
flowers.'' 

According  to  the  idea  of  a  science,  as  Professor  Agassiz  defines 
it,  we  may  conclude  that  botanical  science  is  as  yet  very  imperfect ; 
cramped  by  arbitrary  rules  and  distinctions  that  have  no  existence  in 
the  nature  of  vegetation  ;  but  are  not  the  beginnings  of  all  sciences, 
that  are  so  pre-eminently  empyrical,  and  where  persons  must  begin  at 
the  surface  and  dig  down  for  the  precious  metals,  of  this  character  ? 
What  then  !  Shall  we  away  with  them,  until  some  method  is  dis- 
covered by  which  mines  may  be  dug  by  beginning  at  the  bottom  ? 
We  should  rather  say,  go  to  work  and  dig,  or  at  least  encourage 
those  who  do  so,  until  the  soil  shall  have  been  taken  ofi",  the  rocks 
blasted  away,  and  the  vein  of  ore  laid  bare  in  all  its  richness. 

He  who  loves  a  flower  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  beautiful  blending 
of  its  mimical  colors,  for  the  artistic  skill  manifested  in  the  pro- 
portions of  its  parts,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  whole,  may  do  much, 
but  if  he  see  nothing  more,  he  feeds  opon  the  husks  and  shells,  and 
is  poor  indeed.  Nature  has  not  its  end  in  itself.  It  is  but  a  part 
of  a  grand  system  of  truth,  in  which  every  thing  is  fitly  and  com- 
pactly put  together,  each  part  serving  to  complete  the  whole.  Not 
a  llower  that  blooms  unseen,  and  sheds  its  fragrance  on  the  desert 
air,  is  superfluous.  The  whole  panorama  of  mature  in  its  outward 
form  is  but  accidental  to  something  higher ;  pictures  of  that  which 
is  their  reality.  Nature  and  grace  hold  the  relation  of  the  bank 
note  and  the  specie  ;  the  former  is  good  only  because  the  latter  is 
at  hand  to  redeem  it ;  nature  is  real  only  because  what  it  promises 
is  so.  In  the  renovated  world  no  notes  will  be  issued  ;  the  notes 
will  be  worn  out,  and  duly  redeemed  when  the  worM  shall  return  to 
God  redeemed  by  his  Son. 


A  Hint  to  the  Youth. — If  the  spring  puts  forth  no  blossoms, 
in  summer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no  fruit.  So, 
if  youth  be  trifled  away  without  improvement,  riper  years  will  be 
contemptible,  and  old  age  miserable.  ' 
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THE    BEST    WISH. 

The  cold  Febniarv  wind  whistled  round  the  corner  of  the  street,* 
and  beat  heavily  with  its  burthen  of  snow  against  the  dwelling  that 
sheltered  three  rosy-cheeked  children.  Lightly  they  heeded  it  how- 
ever, for  in  their  pleasant  room,  the  brightly  burning  lamps  added 
their  enlivening  light  to  the  fire  blaze  that  flamed  up  cheerfully  in 
the  grate,  while  the  heavy  window  curtains  hid  all  token  of  the  out- 
ward desolation,  except  in  a  monotonous  pattering  of  the  sleiet 
upon  the  panes,  which  rather  added  to  the  sense  of  comfort  of 
those  within. 

The  three  children,  seated  around  the  fire,  were  weaving  fanciful 
images  from  the  red  coals,  when  Walter — a  fair-haired  boy  of  seven, 
with  his  head  full  of  fairy-imaginings  and  impossibilities — suddenly 
exclaimed  to  his  sisters  :  "Now  girls,  just  suppose  we  could  have 
one  wish  granted,  what  out  of  the  whole  world  would  you  choose?*' 

Little  Alice  tossed  back  her  golden  curls,  with  a  look  half-comi- 
cal, half-puzzled,  as  if  her  wish  would  be  so  large  she  never  could 
get  it  into  words  ;  while  the  chubby,  three-years'-old  Lizzie,  raising 
her  large,  thoughtful  eyes  heavenward,  after  but  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, clapped  her  dimpled  hands  together — while  a  light  like  the 
gleam  from  an  angel's  wing  broke  over  her  face — and  exclaimed,  "I 
would  rather  be  in  heaven  with  my  little  brother  Edward." 

*'0h,  mother,  mother!"  shouted  the  older  children,  "Lizzie's  is 
the  very  best  wish  that  could  be,  isn't  it  ? 

"Yes  indeed!"  answered  the  mother,  clasping  the  little  onejin 
her  arms ;  while  a  strange  unaccustomed  thrill  came  over  her  spirit, 
as  if  she  saw  heaven's  glories  well  nigh  hidden  in  the  darkening 
shade  of  death.         , 

One  short  week,  and  the  wind  and  the  snow  sported  over  a  child's 
grave,  that  grave  only  the  perishable  sign  of  a  desire  granted  in 
eternity,  for  Lizzie  was  "with  her  little  brother  Edward." 

Perhaps,  my  dear  children,  you  may  not  have  a  brother  or  a  sister 
in  heaven,  but  you  have  a  loving  Saviour  there,  and  do  you  ever  wish 
to  be  with  Him  ?  When  you  kneel  down  at  morning  or  night  to 
pray  to  "  Our  Father,"  do  you  ask  Him  that  He  will  lead  and 
guide  you  by  His  Holy  Spirit  that  you  may  be  fit  for  Christ's  sake 
to  go  and  Jive  with  Him  forever  ?  If  you  do,  and  you  grow  up  to  be 
men  and  women,  and  go  out  into  the  bustle  of  life  with  tl^s  one 
wish  "  of  the  whole  world"  in  your  hearts  you  can  never  fear  death, 
for  it  will  be  going  home  ;  home  to  an  eternity  of  happiness ;  if  not, 
if  day  by  day  your  growing  desires  are  for  everything  but  Heaven, 
no  wonder  if  you  dread  to  think  of  the  gloomy  messenger,  the  herald 
of  that  ,God  who  has  commanded  even  little  children  to  seek^r«( 
His  kintrdom. 
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TROUBLES. 

Wb  all  have  our  troubles.  Troubles  in  bodj  and  in  mind.  Trou- 
bles that  spring  from  ourselves,  and  such  as  are  brought  upon  us  by 
others.  Troubles  that  pertain  to  this  world,  and  troubles  that  have 
reference  to  the  world  to  come. 

The  greatest  number  of  our  troubles  we  bring  upon  ourselves. 
They  come  from  our  sins  and  follies.  By  undue  labor,  carried  on 
in  a  worldly  spirit,  we  cripple  and  injure  our  health.  How  many 
make  themselves  physically  miserable  for  life  by  that  abuse  and  ex- 
posure which  is  the  result  of  "making  haste  to  be  rich."  Others 
by  leading  profligate  lives,  rack  their  constitutions  in  early  life,  and 
induce  disease,  which,  like  the  canker,  eats  out  the  vitality  of  the 
system,  and  makes  life  a  scene  of  misery.  A  regular,  chaste,  and 
temperate  mode  of  life  is  a  grand  oieans  of  avoiding  many  bitter 
troubles.  Piety  has  the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  to  come.  The  experience  of  thousands  proves  this  to 
be  true. 

If  our  troubles  result  from  our  own  follies  and  sins,  we  ought  to 
bewail  those  sins  in  deep  repentance.  Our  troubles,  where  they 
are  of  that  kind,  ought  to  be  heeded  as  earnest  monitors,  warning  ns 
to  turn  quickly  to  the  fountain  by  which  sin  is  cleansed,  and  by 
which  alone  sorrows  can  be  healed.  When  our  sins  begin  to  punish 
us,  it  may  not  be  too  late,  but  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  fly  to  the  re- 
fuge. The  path  will  grow  darker,  and  our  troubles  will  only  increase 
if  we  go  on  in  the  same  course. 

There  is  no  cure  for  trouble  but  religion.  No  one  but  Jesus  can 
permanently  cure  sorrow.  The  world  may  cover  it,  or  drive  it  back 
for  a  while ;  but  only  the  great  Physician  can  cure  it.  He  is 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  and  such  is  his  tenderness 
that  he  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed.  His  whispers  of  pardon 
and  peace  can  cheer  into  life  and  joy  the  darkest  and  the  sad- 
dest heart.  Go,  sad  soul,  and  pour  your  sorrows  into  his  gra- 
cious heart.     Surely  he  bore  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows. 

Then  sorrow,  toaohed  by  thee  grows  bright 

With  more  than  rapture's  raj, 
As  darkness  shows  ns  worlds  of  light 
We  never  saw  bj  day.  H.  H. 


M ARRI AGE. 

His  house  she  enters — there  to  be  a  light 
Shining  within,  though  all  without  be  night. 
A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presi^ng, 
Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  diyiding. 
How  oft  her  eye  reads  his — her  gentle  mind — 
To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined, 
Still  subject  ever,  on  the  watch  to-morrow, 
Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  fikbt  of  Octobbr,  1855,  was  a 
daj  long  to  be  remembered  in  Penn- 
sylvania. On  that  day  the  pbotectiow 
which  the  State  had  afforded  to  the 
retail  liquor  traffic  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Govern- 
ment declared  that  intoxicating  liquor 
is  no  part  of  **  entertainment  for  man 
and  horse."  This  is  a  great  triumph 
toT  the  friends  of  temperance,  morality 
and  religion.  After  a  long  and  severe 
straggle,  in  which  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter the  bitter  opposition  of  men  in- 
fluenced by  selfish  interests  and  depra- 
ved appetites,  as  well  as  of  that  better 
class  who  refused  to  read  and  examine, 
and  consequently  to  think  understand- 
ingly  on  the  subject  for  themselves,  the 
temperance  men  have  triumphed  in 
part,  and,  with  a  continuation  of  proper 
exertion,  a  fin^  and  complete  victory 
awaits  them  at  an  early  day. 

Heretofore  those  engaged  in  the  tem- 
perance reform  have  had  the  law — ^the 
strong  arm  of  the  government  itself  to 
contend  against.  Now,  government, 
yielding  to  the  omnipotence  of  moral 
power  and  the  independent  ballot,  has 
turned  around  on  their  side  and  placed 
the  liquor  traffic  on  the  defensive.  The 
temperance  men,  therefore,  will  work 
for  the  future  under  much  more  aus- 
picious and  encouraging  circumstances 
than  heretofore. 

Within  the  past  two  years  a  radical 
change  has  been  made  in  our  license 
system,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
people  should  clearly  understand  the 
provisions  of  the  liquor  laws  now  in 
force.  Three  laws  now  combine  to 
form  our  license  system,  viz. :  The 
law  '*to  protect  certain  domestic  and 
private  rights  and  prevent  abuses  in 
the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,'* 
passed  May  8,  1854,  and  generally 
known  as  the  Buckalew  law ;  the  law 
"to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  the  Sabbath,"  known  as  the 
Sunday  law  ;  and  the  law  "  to  restrain 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,"  both  of 
which  were  passed  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture. As  the  operation  of  these  laws 
is  a  matter  in  which  every  reader  of 


The  Guardian  is  deeplv  interested,  we 
feel  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  Retrospect  with 
a  synopsis  of  their  provisions.  The 
"  Buckalew  law"  provides  for — 

1.  A  fine^  of  from  $10  to  $50,  and  im- 
prisonment from  ten  to  sixty  days,  for 
wilfully  famishing  intoxicating  liquors, 
as  a  beverage,  by  sale,  gift  or  otherwise, 
to  minors  or  hisane  persons— to  anjr 
one  when  intoxicated,  or  to  one  known 
to  be  intemperate.  The  same  penalty 
for  thus  furnishing  such  liquors  to  any 
intemperate  person,  for  three  months 
after  notice  fh)m  friends  forbidding  the 
same. 

2.  Any  person  furnishing  liquor  to 
another,  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise,  in 
violation  of  this,  or  any  other  act,  is 
held  responsible  for  damages,  to  persons 
or  property,  resulting  therefrom. 

3.  A  fine  of  $50,  and  imprisonment, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  for  mar- 
rying a  person  when  intoxicated. 

4.  A  fine  of  $50  for  the  unwholesome 
adulteration  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
or  the  wilful  sale  of  the  same.  For  the 
second  offence,  $100  fine,  and  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

5.  Expenses,  not  exceeding  $20,.  to 
be  paid  to  prosecutor.  No  action  to  be 
maintained  for  liquor  sold  contrary  to 
any  law,  and  Courts  may  revoke  li- 
cense, &c.  ,    ' 

The  "  Sunday  law"  imposes — 
1.  A  fine  of  $50  for  each  case  of  sell- 
ing, trading,  or  bartering  of  spirituous 
or  malt  liquors,  wine  or  cider,  on  Sun- 
day. The  same  penalty  for  wilfully 
permitting  them  to  be  drank  on  or 
about  the  premises. 

3.  In  cases  of  conviction  for  offences 
on  two  separate  Sundays,  a  fine  of  from 
$50  to  $100,  and  imprisonment  from 
three  to  twelve  months,  with  loss  of 
license. 

3.  On  failure  to  pay  jBnes  and  costs, 
imprisonment,  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  until  discharged  by  due 
course  of  law.  ^ 

4.  Constables,  Sherifb,  or  Prosecut- 
ing Attorneys,  are  fined  from  $50  to  ' 
$100,  for  refusing  to  inform  on  and  pros- 
ecute offenders  against  this  act. 
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6.  Suits  for  penalties  must  be  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  citj  or  countj.  Any 
citizen  of  the  county  may  prosecute — 
or  be  a  witness,  and  receive  one-half  of 
the  penalty,  the  other  half  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Any 
Mayor  or  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  may  revoke  a  license  for  vio- 
lations of  this  act.  No  compromise  of 
suits  allowed. 

The  "  Restraining  License  Law" — 

1.  Prohibits  all  drinking  houses,  and 
tinposes  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,  with 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  m6nth, 
for  selling,  and  affording  a  place,  in- 
ducement, or  any  other  convenience, 
where  intoxicating  liquor  may  be  sold 
and  drunk.  For  the  second  offence 
$100,  and  not  exceeding  three  months 
imprisonment.  The  same  penalties 
when  two  or  more  persons  combine,  the 
one  to  sell,  and  the  other  to  furnish  a 
place  for  drinking,  or  for  aiding  or 
abetting. 

2.  All  sales  in  less  measure  than  a 
quart  are  prohibited.  Courts  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  may — not  shall — grant  li- 
censes to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
provided  they  be  of  temperate  habits, 
and  give  bonds,  with  good  securities, 
in  the  sum  of  $1000,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  observance  of  all  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  of  said  liquors,  to 
be  filed  in  Court ;  on  which  bond,  fines 
and  costs  may  be  collected,  upon  the 
conviction  of  the  principal.  The  ap- 
plicant for  license  must  present  his  pe- 
tition, have  it  lawfully  advertised,  and 
the  Court  shall  fix  a  time  when  objec- 
tions may  be  heard. 

3.  No  hotel,  tavern,  eating-house ;  no 
theatre,  nor  any  other  place  of  refresh- 
ment, or  amusement,  can  receive  license 
to  sell  by  any  measure  whatever,  and 
no  unnaturalized  person  under  any 
circumstances. 

4.  Druggists  are  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing intoxicating  beverages,  except  when 
mixed  with  other  medicines. 

5.  Clerks  of  Quarter  Sessions  cannot 
issue  a  license  until  the  bond  has  been 
filed,  lees  paid,  and  the  certificate  fur- 
nished. Fees  for  license,  three  times 
the  present  amount;  but  no  license 
granted  for  less  than  $30. 

6.  Persons  licensed  to  sell  by  the 
quart  and  greater  measure,  must  frame 
their  license,  and  place  it  conspicuously 
in  their  chief  place  of  busineBS,  or  for- 
feit it ;  and  all  sales  contrary  to  this 
act,  punished  according  to  the  second 
section. 


7.  Constables,  for  wilfully  failing  to 
return  places,  kept  in  violation  of  this 
act,  are  fined  not  exceeding  $50,  and 
imprisoned  from  one  to  three  months. 

8.  Importers  may  sell  in  the  original 
package,  without  appraisement  and  li- 
cense; commissioned  auctioneers  are 
also  exempted;  domestic  produoers, 
brewers  and  distillers,  may  sell  liquor 
made  by  them,  in  quantities  not  less 
than  five  gallons. 

9.  Appraisers  •f  licenses,  under  thla 
act,  are  appointed  according  to  former 
laws,  except  in  Philadelphia,  where 
three  reputable  and  temperate  citizens, 
in  no  way  connected  with,  nor  interest- 
ed in,  the  liquor  business,  shall  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions. 

These  laws  combined,  in  their  prac- 
tical operation,  will  produce  the  follow- 
ing results  > 

1.  Entire  prohibition  on  Sunday. 

2.  The  abolition  of  all  drinking 
houses,  and  sale  by  the  small. 

3.  Entire  prohibition  of  sale  to  all 
persons,  except  temperate  adults. 

4.  The  transfer  of  liquor-selling  from 
hotels  and  eating-houses,  to  stores  and 
other  places  of  business. 

6.  No  liquor  sold  by  unnaturalized 
citizens. 

6.  The  declaration  by  Government, 
that  "  intoxicating  liquor  is  no  part  of 
entertainment  for  man  or  horse,"  and 
the  holding  of  persons  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  damages  resulting  from 
either  gift  or  sale.' 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Restraining 
License  Law,  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia are  presented  with  a  spectacle  never 
before  witnessed  in  this  State — a  con- 
certed and  organized  resistance  to  con- 
stitutional law !  The  liquor  dealers, 
banded  ^  together  in  a  secret  oath- 
bound  society,  known  as  the  Liquor 
League,  have  openly  declared  in  many 
Counties  that  they  will  not  submit  to 
the  law !  The  time  therefore  has  now 
arrived,  when  the  law  and  order-loving 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth  must 
determine  whether  good  and  righteous 
laws,  passed  by  their  legal  representa- 
tives to  protect  society  from  the  curse 
of  intemperance,  shall  be  violated  and 
openly  resisted  with  impunity,  by  a 
few  tavern  keepers  and  others  -  who 
act  purely  from  selfish  and  mercenary 
motives.  This  law  is  general  and  was 
enacted  for  the  goueral  good — and 
would  it  not  be  a  burning  disgrace  to 
the  commonwealth  if  the  Few  should 
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be  allowed  to  trample  on  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  many  ?  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States — ^the 
highest  authority  on  law  in  the  coun- 
try—has declared  that  *'no  one  can 
claim  a  license  to  retail  spirits  as  a 
matter  of  moHT."  Indeed,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind,  tiiat 
the  liquor  traffic  is  right  or  it  is  wrong. 
If  right^why  should  one  man  be  licensed 
and  another  prohibited?  If  wrong, 
why  should  the  State  attempt  to  clothe 
it  with  legal  protection  and  respecta- 
biUty  ?  "  The  tree  shall  be  known  by 
its  ^its ;''  and  if  any  man  can  hon- 
estly say  that  he  has  gathered  good 
bruits  fiK>m  the  tree  of  intemperance, 
then  let  him  nurse  the  '^accursed  thing" 
in  his  bosom  and  brave  the  wrath  of 
€k>d,  who  declares  that  no  drunkard  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  who  has 
pronounoed  an  equally  terrible  curse 
upon  the  drunkard-maker ! 

The  present  laws,  then,  interfere  with 
no  BioHT  whioh  the  tavern  keeper  can 
olaim.  their  opposition  is  prompted  by 
■elfish  motives  and  a  wanton  disregaid 
lor  **  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number."  Friends  of  law  and  order  in 
Pennsylvania  I  see:  o  it  that  this  law, 
like  other  good  laws,  is  enforced  and 
sustained.  Shrink  not  from  your  duty ; 
not  only  enforce  the  law,  but  sustain 
men  for  the  Legislature  who  will  vote 
against  repeal.  Do  this,  and  you  will 
secure  the  blessing  of  heaven  and  the 
prayers  of  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  who  will  be  made  happy 
hy  the  suppression  of  the  grog  shops. 

JoHH  H.  Wheelsb  has  commenced  a 
suit  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  against  Pass- 
more  Williamson,  to  recover  the  value 
of  Jane  Johnson  and  her  two  boys,  and 
damages  for  personal  injuries  alleged 
to  have  been  sustained  at  the  time  of 
the  eaoi^;>e  of  his  manumitted  slaves. 
It  is  said  that  Judge  Kane's  friends 
have  counseled  this  prosecution  as  a 
means  of  giving  his  honor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  releasing  Mr.  Williamson 
from  prison  without  directly  compro- 
mising the  consistency  of  the  Court. 

Cuba. — The  slave  trade  is  still  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  this  island.  Two 
cargoes  were  recently  landed  at  Santa 
Cruz  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  "  half- 
starved"  Africans  were  found  in  the 
woods,  supposed  to  be  part  of  another 
cargo.  A  Havaaia  oorrespondent  says 
he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  cer- 


tain high  personage  affords  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  the  slave-traders,  and  that 
if  a  few  Africans  are  sometimes  cap- 
tured, it  is  only  because  a  suflioiently 
large  bribe  has  not  been  paid  to  prevent 
their  disembarkation  without  molesta- 
tion, or  else  it  is  done  to  deceive  the 
British  authorities  there  and  in  Eng- 
land. The  present  ruler  of  Cuba  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  to  suppress  this 
infamous  trade,  er  he  would  take  more 
effective  measures  towards  that  end. 
•  •  •  'The  planters  on  the  island  are  net 
favorable  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
bond-labor,  as  they  think  the  experi- 
ment would  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  future  safety  of  the  island,  by 
the  negroes  fraternizing  with  the 
Chinese,  when  in  a  few  years  It  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  them  in  bonds. 
A  horrible  servile  war  would  ensue  and 
end  only  in  the  liberation  and  masteiy 
of  all  the  slaves. 


THE  OLD  WORLD. 
Sebastopol  has  fallen  I  After  a  UHig 
and  terrible  struggle,  in  which  tJMl- 
sands  were  slain,  by  war  and  peetileuee 
in  the  Crimea,  the  Russians  were  driv- 
en from  their  fortifications  in  the  seuith 
to  those  of  the  north  of  the  city — not, 
however,  until  they  had  first  blown  up 
their  forts  and  destroyed  the  city  and 
their  fleet.  In  this  terrible  contest 
the  loss  of  the  Russians  is  set  down  at  ^ 
10,000  and  that  of  the  Allies  20,000. 
The  fall  of  Sebastopol  will  prove  a  terri- 
ble blow  to  the  Russians,  and  may  have 
resulted  before  this  in  the  capture  of 
the  whole  Russian  army  In  the  Crimea. 
Their  only  hope  of  escape  appears  to 
be  in  retreating  from  the  Crimea  be- 
fore their  embarkation  could  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  Allies.  If  drawn  into  an 
open  field  engagement,  the  Allies,  with 
their  200,000  troops,  now  relieved  from 
duty  in  their  long  lines  of  trenches, 
would  be  able  to  cut  the  Russians  to 
pieces  or  compel  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. The  greatest  enthusiasm  pre- 
vails among  the  Pronch  and  English 
soldiers,  and  this  will  inspire  them  with 
fresh  courage  in  succ^H^diug  conflicts. 
Sanguinary  as  the  battles  already  fought 
in  the  Crimea  have  been,  it  :>  possible 
that  the  work  of  blood  is  b^t  fairly  be- 
gun. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  to 
assassinate  Louis  Napoleou.  The  cul- 
prit was  arrested  and  found  to  be  insane. 
He  was  put  in  safe  keeping. 
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NOTBS  ON  LITERATURE. 
Tn  Sa»T8'  KTXBLAnufO  Bm.    By  Ricbard  Bax- 
ter.   With  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  a  Ado  por- 
trait.   New  York:  Robert  Carter  k  Bros.  1S55. 
This  well-known  book  has  been  pub- 
lished in  many  forms  ;  bat  this  edition 
of  Carter  &  Bros,  exceeds  all  for  beauty 
and  completeness.    We  have  here  Bax- 
ter's OWN  book,  and  not  a  pabt  of  it 
after  the  fashion  of  abridgment  and 
improYement  by  another  hand,  so  com- 
mon in  these  modem  days.     Give  us 
the  old  divines  as  they  are.     Many 
thanks  to  the  publishers  for  this  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Saints'  Rest. 

The  book  was  politely  handed  to  us 
by  Murray  k  Stoek.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  disposition  manifested  by  this 
enterprising  firm  not  only  to  keep  up 
but  to  increase  their  already  large  stock 
of  theological,  religious  and  miscella- 
neous books.  Clergymen  and  Sabbath* 
schools  in  the  country  can  here  supply 
themselves  with  the  standard  works  of 
the  old  and  late  divines ;  with  Sabbath- 
flohool  books  for  all  denominations — 
with  the  books  of  the  various  Boards, 
A&d  with  the  current  literary  publica- 
iionB  of  the  day,  as  cheap  as  in  the 
seaports ;  thus  saving  freight  and  time. 
Families  can  here  find  a  choice  variety 
of  Bibles,  and  teachers  will  find  all  the 
text-books  generally  used  in  school^. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  book  stores 
with  so  large  a  proportion  of  excellent 
religious  publications  so  well  sustained. 
We  can  heartily  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  stock  of  Murray  &  Stoek, 
in  Lancaster. 

TtaB  Causon  Hkmbxr's  Manual  and  Pratkr  Book. 
By  I.  Stoneberger,  of  Patton,  Mo.  Qiambera- 
burg :  M.  KleOur  k  Co.    1855.    pp.  396. 

This  work  treats  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  members  of  the  church.  It  is  in- 
structive for  the  mind,  devotional  for 
the  heart,  and  practical  for  the  life. 
We  think  it  admirably  adapted  to  meet 
a  want  in  the  church.  It  ought  to  be 
in  every  family.  Young  professors  of 
religion  will  find  in  it  a  safe  guide  into 
an  active  and  useful  Christian  life.  Mr. 
Stoneberger  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
church  for  having  furnished  it  with  a 
work  so  plain  in  style,  correct  in  sen- 
timent, and  direct  in  aim.  We  hope  it 
may  be  extensively  circulated  and  read. 

The  work  is  gotten  up  in  good  style. 
The  type  is  large  and  dear,  the  paper 
if  good,  and  the  binding  is  lieat  and  du- 
rable. The  book  has  twenty-five  chap- 
ters, each  of  which  has  a  prayer  ap- 


pended suited  to  the  subject  treated ; 
in  this  way  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
a  manual  of  devotion.  Besides  several 
sketches  of  scripture  characters,  it 
furnishes  at  the  end  a  full  and  interest- 
ing Life  of  Ulrich  Zwingli,  the  celebrat- 
ed Swiss  Reformer.  This  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Thb  FauiT  (SaowxR*8  Haicd  Book:  A  conebe  man- 
ual of  directioDs  for  the  sdecUou  and  cnltura 
of  the  l^est  hardy  Fruits  in  the  garden  or  or- 
chard. Bj  William  0.  Waring,  Boalsboig.  Cen- 
ter oonnty,  Pa.  pp.  184. 
This  is  truly  a  useful  book.  No 
farmer  should  be  without  it.  Any 
man  who  wishes  only  to  purchase  a 
few  choice  trees  to  plant  round  his 
house  ought  to  consult  this  book  before 
he  selects.  It  is  as  easy  to  raise  good 
as  bad  fruit.  Mr.  Warlng's  Hand-Book 
points  out  ihe  peculiarities  of  all  the 
varieties  of  fruit-trees  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner.  He  gives  the  time 
when  the  different  kinds  ripen,  so  that 
one  who  pays  attention  to  his  direc- 
tions can  select  his  trees  so  as  to  have 
some  fruit  constantly  ripening  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  of  the  season.  The 
book  contains  also  much  valuable  in- 
struction in  relation  to  cultivating  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees.  We  feel  assured 
that  if  farmers  who  have  the  necessary 
ground  would  consult  this  little  book, 
and  expend  bht  a  small  sum  annually 
in  procuring  the  choicest  fruit  accord- 
ing to  its  direction,  they  would  in  a  few 
years  heartily  thfmk  us  for  our  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Waring's  book.  This 
gentleman,  in  connection  with  hie 
brother  who  resides  at  Tyrone,  Pa., 
having  extensive  nurseries,  have  every 
opportunity  of  possessing  the  very  best 
practical  information  on  the  subject 
of  fruit  trees.  Having  had  the  plea- 
sure of  a  visit  te  Mr.  Waring's  exten- 
sive nursery  near  Boalsburg,  this  sum- 
mer, we  are  sure  that  we  do  our  readers 
a  favor  by  calling  their  attention  to 
the  splendid  assortment  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  which  are  there  to  be 
found.  In  few  earthly  pursuits  is 
talent  more  nobly  or  usefully  employed 
than  in  laboring  to  stock  our  rural  dis- 
tricts with  abundance  of  choice  fruit. 
In  this  generous  work  Mr.  Waring  is 
engaged  with  an  enthusiasm  and  intel- 
ligent zeal  which  does  honor  to  his 
head  and  heart  May  his  zeal  be  tip- 
predated.  — 

The  Addbbss  of  Qeorge  W.  Brewer, 
Esq.,  before  the  Alumni  of  Franklin  aad 
Biarshall  College  has  been  leoeived. 
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"  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  sere. 

Heaped  in  the  holloas  of  the  grore,  tiie  withered  leaves  lie  dead ; 

They  nutle  to  the  eddying  gost,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread.* 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  gone,  and  from  the  shmbs  the'  jay. 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

And  now  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still  such  days  will  oome, 

To  caH  tiie  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  ont  the  winter  home, 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  ia  heard,  though  all  the  trees  are  stiU, 

And  twtiikle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 

The  south  wind  looks  for  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore. 

And  sighs  to  And  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the/Stream  no  more." 

Stjbilt  the  author  of  this  motto  must  have  had  a  heart  which 
throbbed  in  pious  sympathy  with  the  season,  when  he  penned  these 
plaintive  lines.  His  story  is  so  well  told  that  it  will  bear  repetition 
upon  every  returning  autumn.  Although  he  tells  us  nothing  but 
Wnat  we  see  around  us,  this  makes  his  sayings  all  the  dearer  to  us* 
How  vividly  he  calls  to  my  mind  the  sportive  rabbit-hunts  of  my 
boyhood.  Methinks  I  still  hear  the  rustling  of  the  dry  leaves  as 
Adelphos  and  I,  with  our  faithful  dog,  Major,  pursued,  with  boyish 
enthusiasm,  the  inoffensive  rabbit.  Neither  fences,  ditches  nor 
ibickets  coufd  cool  the  ardor  of  the  chase.  And  if  our  close  pur« 
suit  would  force  him  to  seek  shelter  under  ground,  our  cruel  zeal 
-would  place  a  trap  in  his  hole,  and  even  deprive  him  of  this  last 
glimmering  hope  oi  escape. 

We  have  just  had  the  first  rude  strokes  of  autumnal  treatment. 
The  frost  has  made  sad  havoc  among  the  flowers.  They  are  all 
bleached  and  blighted  by  ijts  deadly  touch.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  Scythian  hordes  which  once  flooded  down  over  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  with  cruel  coolness  demolished  the  most  splendid  works 
of  art,  covering  their  path  with  one  vastscene  of  desolation  and  ruin. 
The  other  day  I  stroUed  leisurely  through  the  garden,  and  like  the 
little  busy  bee,  as  I  passed  from  flower  to  flower,  regaled  myself 
by  gathering  sips  of  pious  reflections.    How  gratefu  to  my  sool 
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were  their  voiceless  lessons.  And  I  kept  all  their  sayinss  in  mj 
heart.  In  the  evening  I  thankfully  laid  me  down  to  rest,  thinking, 
of  course  rather  presumptuously,  that  to-morrow  would  be  as  this 
day,  and  perhaps  evei>  more  abundant..  But  wllat  a  dreary  scene 
opened  to  mf  ^^w  oa  the  morrow!  Ttieere  lay  loattered  the  droop- 
ing, dying  remnant  of  an  army,  that  was  fi'esh  and  beautiful  the 
day  before.  The  evening  came  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  with 
one  fell  swoop  stripped  them  of  all  their  living  charms.  Who 
could  help 'but  say,  "What  a  pity!'*  Still  I  bore  my  loss  with 
philosophic  patience,  knowing  that  in  this  particular  at  least — 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

Frost  deals  with  flowers  as  death  with  man.  "  There  is  no  dis- 
charge in  this  war."  There  are  somo  which,  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  we  cannot  expect  to  keep  much  longer.  Old 
age  ripens  them  for  death.  These  we  are  willing  to  resign  to  their 
unavoidable  fate.  But  those  which  have  scarcely  reached  the 
bloom  of  middle  life,  we  are  loath  to  give  up.  And,  florally  speak- 
ing, were  it  not  for  the  frost,  they  might  remain  with  us  for  many 
days  to  come.  And  then  the  little  infant-bud,  so  full  of  hope  and 
promise,  whose  opening  petals  we  ^atch  with  joyous  care  from  day 
to  day,  surely  its  harmless  innocence  and  great  distance  from 
old  age,  should  protect  it  against  the  cruel  hand  of  the  frost.  But 
neither  age  nor  condition  can  avert  the  fatal  stroke.  The  tender 
bud  can.  no"  -^^r  lore  its  clemency  nor  the  pretty  flower  evade  its 
touch.  Ev'  ,1  age,  whose  frail  and  feeble  stem  trembles  with 
the  decrepiu  -  ^iit  of  worn-out  limbs,  must  be  hurried  away  by 
the  dart  of  thi^  midnight  assassin. 

The  fr('St,  like  death,  is  a  leveler  of  artificial  grades.  Here 
^Hired  dissimulation  drops  her  mask,'*  and  all  are  brought  to  their 
true  and  natural  level.  What  a  rude  disregard  for  the  laws  of 
floral  rank  and  nobility  !  We  wonder  not  at  the  neglected  wild- 
flower,  unaccustomed  to  the  usages  of  refined  society.  This  has 
never  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  favor.  Like  the  humble  poor,  it  blooms 
to  blush  unseen,  and,  alas !  too  often  wastes  its  virtuous  fragrance 
on  the  desert  air.  Few  care  for  it  while  living,  few  miss  it  when 
dead.  But  the  garden  flower  moves  among  the  higher  classes.  It 
claims  a  rich  parentage,  possesses  a  good  training,  and  moves  in 
respectable  society.  Though  a  descendant,  away  back,  of  the  same 
general  family,  it  has  been  taught  to  out-bloom  in  proud  splendor 
its  unpretendiQg  neighbor  over  the  garden  fence,  u  almost  seems 
ready  to  be  ashamed  of  and  disown  its  own  kindred.  Yet  the 
frost  is  insensible  to  its  superior  merits.  The  rare  exotic,  that 
prides  itself  in  having  cost  twenty  or  thirty  dollars,  is  stripped  of 
its  royal  trappings,  and  like  its  poor  neighbor,  whom  no  one  will 
receive  as  a  gift,  is  shriveled  into  an  unsightly  mass  of  decay.  The 
.  grave  is  their  common  dwelling-place.    The  smallest  floweret  that 
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Ueoms  in  unseen  solitude,  will  there  hare  for  its  peers  those  wko 
in  this  life  would  haye  disdained  its  company. 

"  The  tall,  the  wiae,  the  reverend  head 
Must  lie  as  low  as  ours." 

Flowers^  come  and  go  like  the  generations  of  men.  Some  die 
before  thej  haye  reached  the  limits  of  the  season.  The  few  that 
reach  the  period  allotted  to  floral  life,  are  like  the  robust  remnant 
of  a  departed  tribe,  whose  natures  have  been  tempered  in  the 
school  of  stern  and  severe  trials.  Their  foundations  have  never 
been  sapped  by  luxury  and  vice.  They  are  the  hardy  sons  of  t<nl, 
more  frequently  found  in  fields  and  forests  than  in  gardens.  At 
length  these  stout-hearted  veterans  must  also  fall  before  the  frost. 
And  yet,  no  battle  is  so  totally  destructive  as  not  to  permit  the 
escape  of  some  one  to  tell  the  tale  of  ruin.     Some — 

"  Last  rose  of  sommer,  left  blooming  alone ;" 

some  revolutionary  soldier,  that  looks  with  calm  composure  towards 
his  inevitable  end. 

The  death  of  flowers,^  like  the  death  of  friends,  is  not  without 
its  benefits,  when  properly  improved.  A  Christian  philosophy 
seeks  relief  from  evil  by  improving  the  good.  True  wisdom,  like 
the  bee  and  humming-btrd,  can  extract  delicious  sweets  from  seem- 
ing calamities.  It  possesses  the  rare  virtue  of  transmuting  appa- 
rent misfortunes  into  sources  of  joy.  We  can  neither  alter  nor 
avert  the  desolation  of  floral  mortality,  but  we  can  find  a  pleasant 
relief  from  its  consequent  bereavement,  in  the  cultivation  of  house- 

Slants.  They  are  profitable  as  well  as  agreeable  companions 
uring  the  dreary  season  of  winter.  It  is  a  pleasant  triumph  to 
ruse  a  flower  in  spite  of  howling  winds  and  heaps  of  snpw.  To 
look  out  upon  ice-clad  trees  and  snow-covered  fields,  from  amid 
flower  plants  in  a  warm  room,  makes  winter  seem  less  wintery,  and 
reduces  the  distance  of  spring.  I  have  often  wondered  why  so 
many  persons  are  without  house-plants,  when  there  is  so  little  labor 
and  expense  connected  with  their  cultivation.  We  evince  a  gen- 
erous hospitality  when  we  take  in  these  houseless  strangers  during 
the  cold  and  inhospitable  season.  By  this  means  many  a  one  has 
entertained  something  better  than  a  flower  unawares.  Their  ele- 
vating and  refining  influence  is  a  happy  reward  for  the  labor  and 
care  bestowed  upon  them.  Permit  a  child  to  cultivate  a  flow^- 
plant,  and  you  give  it  a  simple  lesson  in  the  art  of  doing  good. 

A  pious  matron  whom  I  always  delight  to  visit,  especially  during 
the  season  of  winter,  has  a  large  and  pretty  assortment  of  house- 
plants.  Indeed  I  have  often  admired  ner  botanical  industry  and 
seal,  which  enables  her  to  attend  to  so  many  flowers  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  cares  of  her  family.    And  she  does  it  with  sueb  a 
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eheerfvl  air  whioh  conmcefl  one  that  she  considers  herself  #dl 
paid  for  her  labor.  Her  Httle  girls  pet  and  earess  them  mtii  inno- 
cent fondness,  and  anxiously  watch  their  slow  and  sometimes  un- 
willing growth.  A  blessing  on  them.  Children  and  flowers  com- 
pose a  lovely  group.  0,  this  is  a  lovely  retreat,  a  joyous  scene, 
this  family  df  my  friend's.  Sometimes  when  winter  grows  dull 
and  dreary  to  my  mind,  I  derive  much  comfort  from  an  hour  «r 
two  spent  in  thehr  midst,  by  taking  a  view  of  a  miniature  Spriog 
in  mid-winter. 

I  must  ask  pardon  of  the  reader  far  obtruding  upon  kim  an  w- 

{^eal  in  behalf  of  a  little  plant  of  which  I  have  ffrown  extremely 
ond.  It  is  very  modest  and  unpretending,  but  1  am  partial  to 
modesty.  It  is  commonly  called  mignonette,  which  being  inter- 
preted means  *'a  little  darling."  I  prefer  the  English  name,  since 
It  is  more  useful  and  pleasant  to  speak  in  a  known  tongue.  No 
word  in  the  English  language  could  so  well  express  my  warm  affec- 
tion for  this  plant  as  that  of  ^'a  little  darling.''  It  is  like  a  sacred 
vase,  the  depository  of  sweet-scented  memories  of  the  past.  The 
recollection  of  kind  friendships  have  become  incorporated  with  its 
nature  and  name.  Some  of  my  female  friends  have  made  it  the 
medium  to  express  and  transmit  to  me  their  affectionate  remem- 
brance. They  would  send  me  its  seed  and  flowers,  the  former  io 
raise  plants,  the  latter  as  a  sweet-smelling  savor  of  their  kind  re- 

Srd.  This  imparts  to  it  a  monumental  character.  In  its  pleasant 
Lgrance  lies  embalmed  the  memory  of  many  fond  wishes. 

This  little  plant  has  been  very  much  neglected  on  account  of  its 
unprepossessing  appearance.  The  harsh  shocks  of  unfriendly  treat- 
ment make  it  look  shv  and  sad.  It  is  too  poor  to  dress  as  gaily 
as  some  of  its  more  fortunate  fellows.  It  is  not  as  large  as  the 
oleander,  its  flowers  are  not  as  gaudy  as  the  cactus,  its  countenance 
is  not  as  open  and  smooth  as  the  morning-glory,  which  looks  old 
and  wrinkly  enough  a  few  hours  after  it  opens.  Its  tiny  leaves 
make  a  poor  show,  and  its  little  flower  looks  rather  homely.  But 
just  as  homely  people,  though  derided  by  the  handsome,  are  often 
the  most  virtuous  and  useful,  so  its  color  is  the  symbol  of  purity 
and  its  scent  most  surpassingly  sweet. 

I  have  no  ill-feelings  towards  any  of  its  rivals.  Not  that  I  love 
them  less,  but  this  more.  And  my  present  zeal  has  been  prompted 
by  a  most  benevolent  motive — a  desire  to  secure  a  suitable  reward 
for  humble  worth.  The  time  has  come  when  flowers  as  well  as  men 
should  be  judged  by  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  by  the  color  of 
the  hat  or  the  cut  of  the  coat.  Our  botanical  judgment  is  too 
often  swayed  by  outward  appearance.  Any  thing  to  get  up  a 
pomp  and  show.  An  orange  or  a  lemon,  which  requires  four  Bien 
to  move  it,  is  often  preferred  to  an  humbler  plant  of  greater  worth, 
which  a  child  can  move.    I  earnestly  implore  a  just  and  respeetftil 
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tvefttotenl  for  this  UtAU  pltnt,  at /the  haa^  of  the  flow^r^^loviiig 
(KMninimity  on  lh«>  groimd  of  its  own  merits.  It  will  bear  aeq»asiit»> 
anoa  and  will  greatly  improve  bt  it..  Its  homel;  apipeaname  and 
tiniditj  can  be  greatlj  remediea  by  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment. 

I  have  had  an  intereeting  diaoasrian  with  an  eatimable  friend  q£ 
mines^  wheee  kindneas  hae  reared  me  aeveral  stodks  of  mj  favorite  - 
plant.  The  hearty  good^will  with  which  she  received  the  nnkasffm . 
sttonger,  at  my  reoommendation,  and  her  daily  endeavors  to  miaifi> 
ter  to  ite  comfort^  are  an  honor  to  her  benevolent  heart  She  hap 
pened  to  pUoe  beside  them  two  other  plants,  whaeb  she  oatUs^ 
''Baohelor's  Botton"  and  ''Prmcilla.''  Of  ooncse  the  fonMt  will 
atonoe^  be  condemned  on  account  of  its  nngallant  name.  And  y«t 
it0  v#Ivet-lik«  flo^wer  aiMi  neat  appearanoe  will  make  y«a  respect  if 
net^dmire  it  in  spite  of  yoor  prejodioes.  Its  crimson  btesh  of 
modee^  reminds  me  very  much  of  a  bachelor  friend  on  hie^weddiag 
day«  trhose.  co^nlenanM  was  flashed  with  ciimeon  waT«%  Uie  plvf^ 
fill  images  of  his  modest  joy.  But  my  {riead,  owsng  to  the  pf**- 
judioea  so  common  to  hm  sex,  has  taken  a  great  liking  t»  the  laMev 
of  these  plac^  and  even  contends  that  it  is  superior  to  tha  littto. 
dariing^  by  which,  however,  she.  designs  no  disrespect  for  my  plants 
ot  which  she  is  passionately  fond.  It  hAs  a  lofty  stmit/  stem,  broad 
bnUsy  leaves,  and  has  its  clomsy  white  flowers  arranged  after  the 
faidaon  ^  a  millen  slock.  Her  main  aegitment  is  derived  from 
itasnpefior  fragrance.  But  according  to  my  nasal  judgment  ita 
firtgranee  is  not  sufficiently  mild  and  soothing*  It  is  too  harsh  and. 
severey  and  in  this  respect  greatly  inferior  to  my  little  plant. 

This  d%res8ive  disdusion  has  led  me  into  remarks  not  very  perti* 
nant  to  the  seaaon.  For  I  had  intended  to  take  leave  ef  the  readet 
with  a  becoming  solemnity.  As  our  motto  says^  tiiis  jeasoos  is  '^ tka 
saddest  of  the  year.*'  And  yet  it  is  a  pleasant  sadness  which 
dreary  aatumn  wafts  over  our  spii'its.    Campbell  says  that — 

"  Beauty's  tears  are  lovelier  than  lier  smiles." 

So  there  is  a  certain  loveliness  in  the  grief-like  aspect  of  this  sea- 
son, which  ministers  more  to  our  piety  than  the  bloom  and  verdure 
of  June.  It  forces  upon  our  minds  the  claims  and  promises  of  a 
better  season — 

"  Where  everlasting  sprisg  abides, 

And  never-withering  flowers.!*  , 

^'It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house 
of  feasting.'*  The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  end  of  &>wers,  and  men 
iriU  lay  it  to  heart.  And  often  it  is  also  the  end  of  mortals.  Ik 
claims  more  diseases  and  deaths  than  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  the  season  of  fevers  as  well  as  frosts.  Some  go  with  the  birds, 
otiiers  fall  with  the  sered  leaf.  ^'Tbe  mourners  eo  about  the 
street;"  we  meet  them  in  the  sanctuary.    Their  sad  babilimenta 
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betray  their  bereavement.  The  cemetery  which  I  freqaentlj  Tisit 
has  many  new  graves.  Several  clastera,  where  a  number  of  the 
same  family  lie  buried  together.  Many  little  ones,  who  were  takea 
out  of  Uie  way  of  danger  into  a  more  congenial  cUme.  This  sheds 
a  gloom  over  many  heartd,  and  makes  the  sadn^M  of  fall,  outward 
and  real.  0,  what  bitter  weepings  have  I  seen  around  those 
mvesl  Sometimes  I  could  scarcely  stem  my  grief  to  pronounee 
Ufe's  dofflng  service.  Yet,  why  weep  over  the  dust  of  our  sainted 
dead?  ^' They  are  not  here."  ^'In  heaven  we  have  a  more  en- 
during substance."  Their  spirits  have  removed  into  other  dwell- 
ings more  convenient  and  home-like.  Plant  ye  a  tree  that  may 
wave  over  their  dust  Not  a  weeping*-willow,  for  why  surround 
their  raitin^*place  with  the  emblems  of  grief  7  Decorate  it  with . 
living,  growing  garlands  of  joy.  Plant  an  evergreen,  that  will  never 
droop  or  weep.  Put  flower  plants  there.  Make  their  graves  at- 
tvaotive.  Let  flowers  bloom  over  their  sacred  dust,  to  remind  the 
passer-by  of  human  frailty,  and  point  the  Christian  to  the  resur- 
rection of  an  eternal  spring.  The  sou|  must  drop  the  flower  and 
frail  husk  of  mortality,  that  it  may  be  clothed  with  immortality. 

In  truth  it  is  a  season  of  melancholy  delight.  With  all  its 
sriefs  I  love  it  still.  It  makes  me  think  of  death  and  the  happy 
land  beyond.  It  fills  my  mind  with  sober,  earnest  thoughts. 
"Weep  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him."  The  living — die 
living  are  the  proper  objects  of  compassion.  The  dead,  the  pious 
dead,  need  not  our  tears.  With  them  all  is  well.  But  the  Uvins 
do.  For  them  let  us  labor,  for  them  let  us  pray.  The  ransomea 
dead,  with  soft  rebukes  they  urge  us  to  lay  aside  our  earthly  tar- 
diness* Ye  pious  mourners,  hear  their  tender  pleadings  that  we 
should  join  their  happy  throng: 

"Gome  to  tliat  happy  land, 

Come,  oome  awaj ; 
Why  will  ye  doubting  stand, 
Why  stiU  delay. 
0,  we  shall  happy  be,  when  from  sin  and  sorrow  free ; 
Lord,  we  shall  live  for  thee,  blest,  blast  for  aye." 


BED  HAIR. 


The  Phrenological  Journal,  in  an  article  on  temperament,  says: 
'^  We  have  never  seen  (ht  heard  of  a  red-headed  minister,  or,  rather, 
of  a  minister  possessed  of  a  pure  sanguine  temperament."  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Journal  is  correct  or  not  on  this  point; 
but  it  is  stated  that  several  years  ago  a  minister  being  presented  to 
the  parish  church  of  Crieff,  in  Scotland,  the  parishioners  objected 
to  receiving  him,  and  when  the  case  was  tried  before  the  Presby- 
tery, it  was  found  that  their  only  objection  to  him  was  that  his  hair 
was  red«    The  objection  was  insuperable. 
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THE  PEAYERS  OF.  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

BT  TBI  BM10B. 

ig  infancy.     How  touching  are  the  simple . 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sack-  , 

because  of  His  enemies.     The  enemies 

strongest   arguments  for  religion  that 

I  the  prayers  of  little  children.    It  were  . 

their  lofty  powers,  so  as  to  receive  the 

children  receive  it. 

!  deep  impression  which  innocent  infancy,  ' 
with  its  devotions,  may  make  upon  hearts  hardened  in  sin,  more 
beautifully  and  touchingly  portrayed  than  by  Moore  in  his  ^'Para- 
dise and  the  Peri."  The  Peri  are  fabled  beings,  that  are,  in  the 
Orient,  believed  to  have  been  cast  out  of  Paradise  for  some  crimes 
they  committed.  These  go  wandering  lorn  !y  through  the  earth 
seeEin^  rest  and  finding  none.  One  of  these  opiriis  one  morning 
foimd  its  way  to  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  as  it  heard,  through  the 
half-open  portals,  the  sweet  hymns  of  the  blest,  it  imploringly 
asked  the  angel  to  let  it  in.  The  angel  answered  that  it  could  not 
now  get  in.     Yet,  gently  said  the  angel : 

"  One  hope  is  thine, 
Tis  written  in  the  Boek  of  Fate, 

The  Peri  jet  may  be  forgi7en 
Who  brings  to  this  etern^  gate 

The  gift  that  is  laost  dear  to  hearen ! 
€k)  seek  it  and  redeem  thj  sin ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  let  the  pardoned  in  I" 

The  Peri  went  away,  hastily,  inspired  with  hope.  It  found  its 
way  to  a  field  of  battle,  and  caught  up  the  last  drop  of  blood  that 
oozed  from  the  heart  of  a  young  hero  who  expired  for  the  liberty 
of  his  native  land. 

"  *  Be  this,'  she  cried,  as  she  wiug'd  her  flight, 
*  My  welcome  gift  at  the  Gates  of  Light. 
Though  foul  are  the  drops  that  oft  distil 

On  the  field  of  warfare,  blood  like  this, 

For  Liberty  shed,  so  holy  is, 
It  would  not  stain  the  purest  rill, 

That  sparkles  among  the  Bowers  of  Bliss  ! 
Oh  I  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
A  boon,  an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
'Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her  cause  t' 

"  *  Sweet,'  said  the  Angel  as  she  gave 

The  gift  into  his  radiant  hand, 
*  Sweet  is  oar  welcome  of  the  Brave 

Who  die  thus  for  their  native  land. 
But  see — alas  I — the  crystal  bar 
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Of  Eden  moves  not — ^holier  far 
Than  e'en  this  drop  the  boon  mntt  be, 
That  opes  the  Qates  of  Hearhi  for  thee  1* " 

Disappointed  the  first  time,  the  Peri  went  again  to  find  the  pre- 
cious gift  that  should  open  heaTen.  It  finds  its  way  into  a  cotmtrT 
where  the  poisonous  breath  of  a  fearful  plague  was  breathing  deiA 
upon  multitudes.  Along  the  shore  of  a  lonely  lake^  the  Perijnw 
a  young  man  in  burning  agony :  the  plague  had  smitten  him,  and 
hn  lips  and  tongue  were  parched,  and  yet  he  had  not  strength  to 
reach  the  cool  waters  of  the  lake  that  lay  before  his  eyes.  At 
that  moment,  a  female  drew  near — it  was  his  own  betrotbed! 
Though  the  dying  youth  implored  her  to  remain  away,  for  an  ap- 
proacn  would  be  certain  death  to  her,  yet  she  came ! 

"<OhI  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 

The  blessed  air,  that's  breath'dl>7  thee, 
And,  wltiether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  met 
iniefe,  drink  my  teaii  while  yet  they  fiU, 

Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  were  baiba, 
^     And,  well  thou  know'st,  Td  shed  it  all, 

To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  oala. 
^  Kar,  turn  not  tram  me  that  dear  faes' 

Am  I  not  thine — thy  own  lor'd  bxide^^ 
The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  placoi 

In  life  or  death,  is  by  Uiy  side  1 
Think'st  thou  that  she,  whoee  only  lisfat, 

In  this  dim  world,  from  thee  hath  shone, 
Conld  bear  the  long,  the  eheerless  night. 

That  must  be  her's  when  thou  art  gone  t 
That  I  can  Mve  and  let  Uiee  go. 
Who  art  my  life  itself?    No,  no— 
When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  gnew 
Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too ; 
Then  tarn  to  me,  my  own  love,  turn. 
Before  like  thee  I  fade  and  bum ; 
OUng  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  share 
The  last  pure  life  that  linffers  there  t ' 
She  £ail8-^he  sinks — as  dies  the  lamp 
In  chamel  airs  or  cavern  damp, 
So  quickly  do  his  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes ! 
One  struggle — and  his  pain  is  past — 

Her  loyer  is  no  longer  living  1 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  one  last, 

Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  giving  I 

"  *  Sleep,*  said  the  Peri,  as  aoHly  she  stdle 
The  farewell  sigh  of  that  vanishing  soul. 
As  true  as  e'er  warm^  a  woman's  breast ; 
'  Sleep  on,  in  visions  of  odour  rest. 
In  balmier  airs  than  ever  yet  stirr*d 
The  enchanted  pile  of  that  holy  bird. 
Who  sings  at  last  his  own  death-lay,  ^ 

And  in  music  and  perftime  dies  away?' 
Thus  saying,  from  her  Ups  she  spread 

Unearthly  breathings  through  the  place. 
And  shook  her  sparkUng  wreath,  and  shed 
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Snch  lustre  o'er  eaeli  paly  Uce, 
That  IDce  two  lovely  saints  they  seem'd  , 

Upon  the  eve  of  doomsday  taken 
From  their  dim  graves,  in  odor  sleeping ; 

While  that  benevolent  Perl  beamed 
Like  their  good  angel,  calmly  keeping 

Watoh  o'er  them,  till  their  souls  vonld  Wftktn  t 
But  mom  is  blnshing  in  the  sky ; 

Again  the  Peri  soars  above, 
Bearing  to  heav'n  that  pieoions  sigh 

Of  pore  s^«saorifloing  love. 
Hij^  throbb'd  her  hearty  with  hope  elate, 

The  Elysian  palm  she  soon  will  win, 
For  the  bright  Spirit  at  the  gate 

Smil'd  as  she  gave  that  offering  in: 
And  she  already  hears  the  trees 

Of  Eden,  with  their  crystal  bellft 
Binging  in  that  ambrosial  breeae 

That  from  the  Throne  of  Alia  swells ; 
And  she  can  see  the  starry  bowls 

That  lie  around  that  lucid  lake 
Upon  whose  banks  admitted  Souls 

Their  first  sweet  drau£^t  of  glory  take ! 
But  ah !  e'en  Peris^  hopes  are  vain-** 
Again  the  Fates  forbade,  again 
The  immortal  baneier  desed-^  not  yet,' 
The  Angel  said  as,  wiUi  regret, 
He  shut  from  her  that  glimpse  of  glory-* 
'  True  was  ihe  maideui  and  her  stray. 
Written  in  light  o'er  AUa's  head. 
By  seraph  eyes  shall  long  be  read. 
But,  Peri,  see — the  crystal  bar 
Of  Bden  moves  not*— h<dier  &r 
Than  e'en  this  sigh  the  boon  must  be 
That  opes  the  gates  of  Heav'n  for  thee." 

Jo^^lesfl,  with  sad  soul  and  weary  win^  the  P«n  goes  a  thud 
time  in  search  of  the  gift  that  heaven  will  approve.  It  spreads  its 
iriiigB  down  along  ^^ sainted  Lebanon,**  and  the  ^^ flowery  vales  of 
Jordan^"  in  hope  of  finding  scane  precious  relic  sacred  from  its  use 
in  diyine  rites  by  Gt)d'8  own  direction.    At  length — 

"  When  o'er  the  vale  of  Balbeo  winging 

Slowly,  shft  sees  a  child  at  play. 
Among  the  rosy  wild  flowers  singing, 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they. 
Chasing  with  eager  hands  and  eyes, 
The  beautiftil  blue-damsel  flies, 
That  fluttered  round  the  Jasmine  stems. 
Like  winged  flowers  or  flying  gems : 
And,  near  the  boy,  who  tir*d  with  play 
Now  nestling  'mid  the  roses  lay. 
She  saw  a  wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  small  imaret's  rustic  fount 

Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink. 
Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  tum'd 

To  the  fair  child,  who  fearless  sat. 
Though  never  yet  hath  day-beam  bum'd 

Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that, 
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Sullenly  fierce— «  n^xtnre  dife, 
Like  thunder  oloudfi,  of  gloom  and  fire  t 
In  which  the  Peri*8  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a  ruthless  deed ; 
The  ruin'd  maid — the  shrine  profan'd — 
Oaths  broken-^a^d  the  threshold  stain'd 
With  blood  of  guests  I  thbbx  mritten,  all, 
Black  as  the  dunning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  AngePs  pen, 
Bre  mercy  weeps  them  out  again ; 
Tet  tranquil  now  that  man  of  crime, 
(As  if  the  balmy  eyen%ig  time 
Soften'd  his  spirit,)  look'd  and  lay, 
Watching  the  rosy  infant's  play : 
Though  still,  whene'er  his  eye  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance 

Met  that  unclouded,  joyous  gaxe, 
As  torches,  that  have  burnt  aU  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite. 

Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays. 
But  hark  I  the  vesper- call  to  prayer. 

As  slow  the  orb  of  day-light  sets, 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air, 

From  Syria's  thousand  minarets  t 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head. 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south, 
Lisping  the  eternal  name  of  Qod 

l^om  Purity's  own  cherub  mouth. 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies. 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Pmdise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again ! 
Oh!  'twas  a  sight— that  Heav'n— that  chUd— 
A.  scene,  which  might  have  well  beguil'd 
E'en  haughty  Eblis  of  a  sigh 
'  For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by !  , 

And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  man 
BecUning  there — ^while  memory  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife, 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life. 
Nor  found  one  sunny  resting-place, 
N6r  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace. 

*  There  was  a  time,'  he  said,  in  mild,  - 
Heart  humbled  tones — <  thou  blessed  child! 
When  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 

I  look'd  and  pray'd  like  thee — ^but  now—' 
He  hung  his  head — each  nobler  aim 

And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  came 

Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept — ^he  wept ! 
Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence  t 

In  whose  benign,  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first,  the  only  sense 

Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know. 

*  There's  a  drop,'  said  the  Peri,  *  that  down  from  the  moon 
Falls  through  the  withering  airs  of  June 

Upon  Egypt's  land,  of  so  healing  a  power. 
So  balmy  a  virtue,  that  e'en  in  the  hour 
That  drop  descends,  contagion  dies, 
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And  hMHh  reanlniAiae  eftrth  and  skies! 
Gk,  is  it  not  thus,  thou  man  of  sib, 

The  preoioas  tears  of  repentance  fall  ? 
Though  foul  thy  flery  plagues  within, 

One  heavenly  drop  hath  dispelled  them  all  I' 

"And  now — ^behold  him  kneeling  there 
By  the  child's  side,  in  humble  prayer, 
While  the  same  sun-beam  shines  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one, 
And  hymns  of  Joy  proclaim  thraagh  Hearen 
The  triumph  of  a  Soul  Forgiren  I 
Twas  when  the  golden  orb  had  set, 
While  on  their  knees  they  lingered  yet,       / 
Th0re  loll  a  Mi^t,  more  lovely  lar 
Than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star, 
Upon  the  tear,  that,  warm  and  meek, 
Dew'd  that  repentant  sinnet's  cheek ; 
To  mortal  eye  this  light  might  seem 
A  northern  flash  or  meteor  beam — 
But  well  the  enraptured  Peri  knew 
'Twas  a  bright  smile  the  Angel  threw 
Freim  Heaven's  gate,  to  hall  that  tear. 
Her  harbinger  of  glory  near  I 

"  *  Joy,  joy  for  ever  I  my  task  is  done — 
,  The  Gates  are  pass'd,  and  Heaven  is  won  1' "     - 

We  do  not  mean  of  course  to  teacb,  that  heaven  can  be  won  by 
any  gift  that  we  can  bring ;  but  the  beautiful  fable  teaches  cor- 
rectly how  acceptable  to  God  is  true  repentance,  over  which  our 
Sayiour  says  the  angels  in  heaven  r^oice.  Above  all  it  illustrator 
how  the  devotions  of  childhood  often  impress  the  hearts  of  hardened 
fiizmen,  and  move  them  to  penitence  and  prayer. 

How  beautiful,  then,  and  blessed  is  the  sight  when  an  earthly 
parent  tesohes  his  child  to  look  vp  to  its  heavenly  parent.  Those 
^^little  prayers"  are  seeds  whieh  will  bring  forth  their  rich  fruits 
in  after  lifo.  Those  little  prayers  !-^did  ever  any  one  forget  them, 
when  he  was  old,  and  learned  and  great  in  the  earth.  It  is  said 
that  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  repeated  every 
eveBinj^— 

<* Now  Ilay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  nur  soul  to  keep'; 

If  I^onld  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Why  may  not  any  one,  at  any  period  of  life,  pray  in  these  words? 
Can  any  one  construct  a  better? — so  short,  so  simple)  and  so  qom- 

Jrehensive*  It  has  only  one  defect;  it  does  not  recognise  the 
lediator.  Children  ought  by  all  means  early  be  taught  that  all 
prayer  must  be  made  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  We  therefore  much 
approve  of  the  addition  of  another  line,  as  is  done  by  mapy 
parents,  thus:  , 

^  And  this  I  ask  for  Jesus'  sake.    Amea." 

Pity  the  children  who  are  not  taught  little  prayers !   They  know 
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not,  in  after  life,  the  holiest,  sweeteet,  «nd  etroDgat^ann  and  joy 
of  childhood.  Their  memories  bloom  not  with  t^so  flowers  so 
fresh  and  fragrant  in  the  morning  dew  of  life,. which  ever  after 
linger  around  the  heart  like  the  scent  around  a  vase  in  which  roses 
have  been  kept.  They  can  never  feel  the  blessed  tmth  of  the 
poet's  words: 

"  Heaven  is  nearest  to  us  in  oar  infjutosrl'* 

The  Guardian  may  €nd  its  way  into  the  hands  of  some  thought- 
less parents,  who  do  not  teach  their  children  ^Uittle  nrayers;*'  who 
perhaps  never  learnt  any  themselves.  We  £eel  luce  closmg  our 
article  by  setting  down  a  fivw,  wliieh  we  hope  tlMy  will  teach  their 
little  ones.    Here  is  one: 

"  BkMed  Jerae,  mede  and  mild. 

Look  on  IM)  a  HtOe  ohild ; 

Pit 7  my  wbapHsdtyf 

And  make  a  pieoa  (bo/)  girl  of  me.    Amen." 

We  like  this,  because  it  is  in  the  name  of  Jesat.  Here  is  another 
which  many  little  children  have  learned: 

"  Fonr  comers  round  mj  bed ; 

Four  angels  orerspread ; 

If  anj  erll  oome  to  me, 

Jesus  Christ  deliver  me.    Amen." 


PAY  AS  TOIT  GO. 


John  Randolph  of  Roanelee  said,  near  {ottj  yean  ago,  in  hk 
pliM)e  in  GongreBS,  ^*I  have  discovered  the  pUlosophor'a  sIom;  it 
IS  to  pay  OS  v#t*  ^/'  We  shovld  soarcely  ever  boy  too  maay  goods^ 
in  Siii!ooe)  if  we  should  establish  and  adhere  rifftoly  lo  tfaoarme  ot 
paj^g  lor  them  at  the  time  of  making  the  purchase.  Ow  eoantiy 
merdiants  woi|kl  seldom  bmy  too  much,  if  they  could  only  obism 
what  they  pay  for  at  the  time.  So  of  indiridtals)  if  Ih^  wonUi 
only  allow  themselves  to  consume  an  article  of  necessity  <hf  )vn0 
after  it  was  honestlv  paid  for^  the  number  of  extravagant  and  fool- 
ish purchases  would  be  greathr  diminiebed;  and  although  they 
mi^ht  not  be  entirely  preventea,  the  individual  would  usually  re- 
main in  a  solvent  condition,  and  would  escape  that  vortex  of  em- 
barrassment, banbtiptcnr,  destitution,  and  the  too  often  consequent 
hiMiliation  and  demoralization.  The  character,  posi^n  and  pros- 
peetB  of  individuals  and  families,  are  often  totally  and  irrevocably 
changed  by  a  change  in  their  pecuniary  condition.  FamiKes  are 
broken  up  and  scattered  abroad,  children  separated  firom  their  na- 
tural guardians  and  protectors,  and  even  disease  and  death  are 
caused  by  errors  and  follies  in  pecuniary  matters.  Let  those  who 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  views,  forthwith  commence  re- 
formation, and  act  upon  the  motto,  Fay  a»  you  ye. 
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THE  UNIFOEMITT  OF  GOD  IN  THE  WORKS  OF 
NATURE  AND  REVELATION. 


Natubb,  or  the  works  of  the  physical  world  aronnd  us,  has  been 
called  ihe  *^  elder  Revelation,"  becanse,  like  the  Bible,  those  works 
show  forth  his  ^^^ eternal  power  and  God-head."  The  Bible  is  a 
transeript  of  his  mind,  and  gives  ns  an  exhibition  of  his  love  and 
his  compassion,  whilst  the  works  of  Nature  displaj  his  wisdom  and 
his  ahoaif^t J  power.  WHhont  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  universe, 
including  tiie  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  stars,  the 
comets,  and  the  remote  stellar  systems,  we  could  not  have  such  a 
clear  idea  of  the  great  power  of  God !  But  when  we  look  through 
the  medium  of  modem  astronomy,  at  the  immense  system  of  na- 
ture—when we  behold  the  planet  Neptune  moving  en  in  his  or]^it 
at  Ihe  distance  of  three  thousand  millions  of  ihiles  from  the  sun, 
and  remember  that  this  remote  planet  is  very  near  to  our  system, 
when  compared  to  the  fixed  stars,  we  can  form  a  better  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  space  than  we  possibly  could  from  any  abstract  reve- 
lation wmch  can  be  made.  God  is  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Na- 
ture and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
There  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  order  and  consistency  running  thro' 
both;  and  although  the  links  of  this  vast  chain  may  not  always  be 
contiguous,  yet  they  are  all  perfect,  and  may  all  be  brought  toge- 
ther. The  laws  of  gravitation  are  uniform  all  through  the  universe, 
and  so  are  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light.  The  moral  laws  of 
God  are  the  same  every  where  on  earth,  in  heaven,  and  in  hell. 
The  physical  sciences  are  very  extensive,  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  them.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  planets  in 
the  botanic  world,  every  one  of  which  forms  a  link  in  the  great 
chain,  yet  you  dont  fina  them  all  set  in  order  before  you  like  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  they  are  all  somewhere  in  the  world, 
and  the  business  of  the  botanist  is  to  hunt  them  up  and  arrange 
them  into  the  proper  order.  One  planet  may  be  found  in  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Sahara,  and  the  very  next  link  may  be  found  bloom- 
ing on  some  jutting  rock  amid  the  high  Alps :  one  planet  may  be 
found  amid  the  snows  of  Lapland,  while  its  companion  may  bloom 
in  southern  Asia.  The  botanist,  when  he  commences  his  studies, 
finds  but  little  apparent  order  around  him :  he  often  becomes  dis- 
couraged, but  as  his  knowledge  enlarges  and  his  experience  increas- 
es he  sees  more  order  and  harmony.  So  in  the  world  of  astronomy, 
in  entomology,  in  short  in  all  the  natural  sciences.  God  has  a 
beautiful  and  harmonious  system  in  nature,  but  it  is  spread  over  a 
large  space.  The  business. of  the  man  of  science  is  to  bring  them 
together.    The  great  Author  of  Nature  has  not  planted  all  the 
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beautiful  flowers  on  one  soil,  nor  has  he  made  all  animals  and  m- 
sects  indigenous  to  one  country ;  hence  the  naturalist  in  order  to 
complete  his  soientiflc  arrangement  of  flowers,  animals  or  insects, 
must  visit  every  country  or  depend  upon  ike  investigations  of  others. 
Now  who  would  dare  to  say  because  the  flowers  are  so  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth,  that  there  is  no  system 
of  botany  in  Nature. 

Now  just  as  we  find  things  arranged  in  the  physical  world,  so 
they  are  in  the  spiritual  and  moral.  God  is  uniform  in  all  his 
works :  the  same  principle  of  order  and  harmony  runs  through  the 
Bible.  And  we  have  no  more  right  to  expect  to  find  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  truths  of  God  in  the  Bible  than  we  have  in 
tiie  works  of  Nature.  The  Bible  is  a  very  large  book ;  it  contains 
an  immense  amount  of  knowledge,  and  will  require  a  lifetime  to 
understand  it.  Yea,  we  may  spend  half  our  time  in  the  future 
world  in  studying  the  Bible.  The  Bible,  'as  received  by  all  Protes- 
tant churches  contains,  according  to  a  curious  calculation,  66  books, 
1^189  chapters,  31,173  verses,  773,697  words,  and  3,566,480  let- 
ters !  To  learn  all  these  31,173  verses  would  require  a  long  time. 
A  few  simple  truths  can  save  the  soul.  The  more  we  know  of  the 
Bible  the  better;  but  a  small  portion  can  bring  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  heart.  The  man  ignorant  of  science  might  say,  in  looking 
at  the  great  world  around  him :  this  is  unnecessary,  and  that  is 
useless,  like  a  fly  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  magnificent  propor- 
tions of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  whose  contracted  vision  could 
not  take  in  at  one  glance  that  grand  structure. 

The  Creator  and  Redeemer  are  one  God ;  hence  in  the  work  of 
redemption  are  seen  evident  traces  of  that  hand  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  works  of  creation.  In  creation  the  scale 
is  magnificent;  and  on  every  side  appear  things  useful,  pleasant, 
wondrous,  in  boundless  profusion  and  infinite  variety.  Of  this  som^ 
contracted  spirit  might  say,  to  "what  purpose  is  this  waste."  But 
to  the  enlightened  mind  there  appears  in  this  exuberance  not  only 
the  goodness,  but  also  the  wisdom  that  is  divine,  which  produces 
riches  out  of  poverty,  plenty  out  of  want.  Thus  from  simplest 
elements,  for  all  creatures,  in  all  their  kinds  are  brought  forUi 
means  of  life,  Sustenance,  protection  and  enjoyment.  So  in  the 
Scriptures ;  amid  the  rich  profusion  nothing  is  useless,  nothing  un- 
important, nothing  superfluous.  It  is  the  Book  of  God.  Like  the 
Eeat  Book  of  Nature,  it  bears  the  impress  of  its  great  original ;  it 
s  none  of  the  imperfections  of  man's  methodical  system  about  it. 
.  It  is  a  book  for  all — the  rich,  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  learn- 
ed.   We  can  joyfully  exclaim  with  the  poet : 

Here  may  the  wretched  sons  of  want 

Ezhaustless  riohes  find, 
Biohes  above  what  earth  can  grant, 

And  lasting  as  the  mind. 
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Here  the  Redeemer's  welcome  voice 
Spreads  heavenlj  peace  aronnd, 

And  life  «n4  eveilastiDg  icy 
Attend  the  blissful  sound. 

O  maj  these  heavenly  pages  be 

Mj  ever  dear  dc^ht, 
And  sUll  new  beauties  may  I  see, 

And  still  increasing  light. 


Let  tli0  jQtmg  stndj  the  Bible,  it  is  able  to  make  tfaem  mB^  lOfto 
salratioii*  It  is  tbe  best  companion  for  the  young  man^  and  the 
best  proteet(»r  of  the  young  woman;  it  will  be  a  crutek for  the  de- 
crepitade  of  old  age  to  go  down  the  decKvity  of  life  with;  it  wfll 
be  a  bridge  across  the  riTer  of  death,  and  a  passport  into  tibe  ; 
sions  of  Heayen. 


LET   us    BE   HAPPY. 

BT  ELIZA  COOK. 


0,  let  Via  be  happy  whei^  friends  gather  round  us, 

However  the  world  may  have  shadowed  our  lot, 
When  the  rose-braided  links  of  affection  have  bound  us. 

Let  the  cold  chains  of  earth  be  despised  and  forgot ; 
And  saj  not  that  Friendship  is  only  ideal, 

That  Truth  and  Devotion  are  blessings  unknown, 
For  he  who  believes  every  heart  is  unreal, 

Has  something  unsound  at  the  core  of  his  own. 
Of  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleasure 

Have  brought  to'our  presence  the  dearest  and  best, 
For  the  pulse  always  beats  to  most  heavenly  measure  " 

When  Love  and  Good-will  sweep  the  strings  of  the  breast. 

O,  let  US  be  happy,  when  moments  of  meeting 

Bring  those  to  our  side  who  illumine  our  eyes ; 
And  though  folly,  perchance,  shake  a  bell  at  the  greeting. 

He  is  the  dullest  of  fools  who  forever  is  wise. 
Let  the  laughter  of  Joy  echo  over  our  bosoms, 

As  the  hum  of  the  bee  o'er  the  midsummer  flowers, 
For  the  honey  of  happiness  comes  from  Love's  blossoms, 

And  is  found  in  the  hives  of  these  exquisite  hours. 
Then  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleasure 

Have  brought  to  our  presence  the  dearest  and  best, 
For  the  pulse  always  beats  to  most  heavenly  measure 

When  Love  and  Gt>od-wlll  sweep  the  strings  of  the  breast. 

Let  us  plead  not  a  spirit  too  sad  and  too  weary 

To  yield  the  kind  word  and  the  mirth-lighted  smile. 
The  heart,  like  the  tree,  must  be  fearfully  dreary, 

Where  the  robin  of  hope  will  not  warble  awhile. 
Let  us  say  not  in  pride  that  we  care  not  for  others. 

And  live  in  our  wealth  like  an  ox  in  his  stall ; 
'Tie  the  commerce  of  love,  with  our  sisters  and  Inrothen, 

Helps  to  pay  our  great  debt  to  the  Father  of  All. 
Then  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleasure 

Have  brought  to  our  presence  the  dearest  and  best, 
For  the  pulse  ever  beaits  with  more  heavenly  measure 

When  Love  and  Qood-wUl  sweep  the  strings  of  th^bcM^. 
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OUR  FOREFATHERS. 


It  has  often  been  my  privilege  to  attend  the  literary  ezercises 
of  the  Academy  of  the  town  in  which  I  live.  A  peculiar  interest 
belongs  to  these  schools  as  we  generally  find  them  in  the  conntrr 
jfilli^goi  of  Pennsylvania  and  some  nei^boring  States;  and  lihe  vil- 
lagb  to  whieh  reference  is  made,  being  one  of  these^  it  inajiay 
til^itfiil  clakn  to  their  common  merit.  Saoh  villages  appear  ctcr  4e 
S'sort  of  compromise  between  the  retired  farm-'booseand  tha^niaiqr- 
.  iMiisioned  city;  being  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  yet  recdviBg 
shape  from  both.  Streets  and  pavements  like  the  ciij;  giv- 
dens  and  orchards  like  the  country.  So,  the  people  unite  largelw 
the  commendable  refinement,  taste  and  courtesy  of  the  one,  with 
the  substantial  habits,  industry  and  vigorous  sense  of  the  other. 
Their  direct  connection  with  the  country  around  keeps  them  in  full 
sympathy  with  its  life,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sources  are  not 
wanting  to  prevent  overgrown  rusticity  and  give  them  more  of  a 
literary  and  cultivated  caste.  "  God  has  made  the  country  but  man 
has  made  the  city,"  some  one  has  well  remarked.  As  civiliEation, 
however,  of  necessity  calls  into  existence  the  latter,  it  would  seem 
the  towns  we  speak  of  mediate  happily  between  the  uncultivated 
regions  of  the  no-made  or  savage,  and  the  thickly-populated  metro- 
polis which  presents  scarce  one  untouched  remnant  of  the  Creator's 
workmanship. 

It  is  a  fact,  becoming  gradually  well  understood,  that  form  our 
rural  hamlets  and  inland  vallies,  come  a  majority  of  the  men  called 
to  fill  the  posts  of  highest  honor  and  responsibility  in  both  church 
and  state ;  the  men,  too,  whose  names  are  most  esteemed  b^  the 
nation,  and  heaVd  at  every  family  hearth.  Impressed  with  a  lively 
sense  of  this  truth  I  have,  for  years,  already,  deemed  it  a  privi- 
lege, as  before  said,  to  attend  the  common  or  special  literary  exer- 
cises of  Institutions  in  which  the  country  youths,  fresh  from  their 
native  hills  and  vallies,  are  taught  the  elements  of  knowledge  and 
science. 

We  will  single  out  one  afternoon  which  we  spent  in  such  a  school. 
It  was  Friday — the  time  for  reading  original  compositions.  No 
part  of  school  exercises  can  have  more  interest  belonging  to  it.  So 
the  youths  themselves  think.  It  affords  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  use  they  are  able  to  make  of  that  whicn  they  have  learned. 
The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  this  exercise,  the  very  idea  of  which  all 
likewise  have  some  sense,  is,  that  they  have  read  to  their  listening 
compeers  what  is  their  own^  drawn  directly  from  their  heads,  not 
from  the  printed  pa^e.  Their  personal  satisfaction  cannot  be  a8 
great  when  thev  recite  a  well-gotten  lesson,  for  this  10  committed 
off  the  teit*book^t  is  not  altogether  theirs. 
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On  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer,  a  numher  of  good  composi- 
tions were  read.  One  could  not  help  thinking  that  some  of  them 
angored  well  for  the  fatare  career  of  their  authors.  There  was^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  considerable  variety  in  several  respects; 
enough  at  any  rate  to  remind  one  of  Oowper's  lines — 

"  Variety  'a  the  apioe  of  life 
Which  gives  it  aU  its  flavor/' 

One  of  the  compositions  engaged  our  particular  attention.  It  was 
among  the  best  in  the  number,  so  far  as  its  style  and  general 
merits  were  concerned.  Its  author  treated  of  the  hardships  and 
Bufferings,  the  trials  and  privations,  which  the  original  settlers  of 
our  country  underwent.  He  tried  to  show,  too,  that  there  is  a 
debt  of  gratitude  due  on  our  part  to  them  for  sacrifices  of  which 
we  are  now  reaping  the  rich  fruits.  "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due."  But  read  the  following  sentence,  taken  memoriter  from  this 
composition:  ^^Such  were  the  obstacles,  such  the  labors,  our  Eng- 
lish forefathers  met  and  mastered."  Our  English  forefathers,  for- 
sooth !  We  could  not  avoid  looking  around  in  the  school-room  to 
see  what  applicability  this  assertion  had  in  the  present  case ;  for, 
as  before  intimated,  we  were  not  in  the  Eastern  States,  nor  in  the 
extreme  Southern,  but  within  the  limits  of  that  vast  domain  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  which  is 
mainly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  settlers  who  never  saw 
Albion's  shore.  There  was  not  a  single  individual  in  the  whole 
number,  who,  for  aught  we  could  tell,  had  one  drop  of  English 
blood  coursing  in  his  veins.  As  well  might  you  have  sought  for 
Italian  blood  in  the  hale  youths  within  the  walls  of  a  district 
school  in  the  valleys  of  Vermont.  The  boy — for  such  he  was  yet 
— ^who  had  written  the  composition,  was  in  this  respect  as  well  off 
as  were  his  companions.  His  name  was  German,  and  so  was  his 
parentage.  His  father's  family,  though  among  those  who,  genera- 
tions ago,  ^^met  and  mastered  the  obstacles  and  labors"  which 
their  grateful  descendant  rehearsed,  still  spoke  their  mother  tongue 
(the  German)  with  fluency.  His  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  side, 
closed  his  useful  life  in  the  village  of  which  we  speak,  after  having 
preached  in  the  German  language  for  more  than  a  score  and  a  half 
of  years  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

Some  of  the  reflections  naturally  elicited  by  the  sentence  we 
have  quoted,  shall  be  stated  here  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

L  Th0  most  pleasing  and  happy  remembrances  of  life  are  those 
which  date  bacK  to  the  time  when  we  were  yet  little  boys  and  little 
girls;  when,  unconscious  of  the  wide  world,  with  its  ups  and  downs, 
we  enjoyed  a  miniature  world  at  our  father's  home,  amid  parents* 
tender  smiles  and  brothers'  or  sisters'  affectionate  favors.  Then 
were  instilled  the  principles  which  have  since  mostly  governed  our 
actions*  The  lessons  learned  on  a  mother's  lap  are  never  forgotten. 
VOL.  VI.— 22 
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Seeds  there  implanted  afterward  germinate  and  bring  forth  abun- 
dant frnit.  Traditions,  such  as  every  family  has,  are  at  home 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  These  traditions, 
embracing  interesting  reminiscences  of  our  ancestors,  their  deeds, 
incidents  of  their  lives,  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  all  told  and  re-»> 
told  with  that  peculiar  pathos  which  belongs  to  the  language  of 
^hose  who  speak  of  that  in  which  they  are  themselves  concerned, 
we  learn  when  young,  we  delight  to  tell  when  grown,  and  love  to 
the  end  of  life.  Their  influence  upon  ourselves  is  great ;  society 
owes  its  loveliest  features  to  them,  and  the  nation's  existence  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  them. 

At  school  and  after  leaving  the  parental  roof,  we  come  under 
influences  and  receive  a  kind  of  training  to  which  we  were  not  pre- 
viously accustomed.  Companions,  teachers,  books,  the  various 
relations  of  life,  exercise  an  educational  influence  and  make  divers 
impressions  upon  us.  No  harm  lies  of  necessity  in  all  this ;  the 
process  is  needed,  and  may  be  productive  of  much  good.     The 

Seneral  influences  of  the  school  and  those  of  life  may  differ  and  do 
iffer  from  those  we  have  learned  to  cherish  at  home.  There  is, 
however,  a  sanctuary  within  every  family,  the  precincts  of  which 
may  not  be  entered  with  unhallowed  feet.  From  it  issue  streams 
in  antagonism  to  which  no  outside  current  has  a  right  to  place 
itself.  Humanity,  as  realized  in  us,  derives  from  it  deep  signi- 
ficance. Sr.(>'.-^y,  education,  books,,  opposing  or  falsifying  its  best 
breathings.  •  violent  and  unrighteous,  every  way  fraught  with 
untold  evils. 

II.  We  have  spoken  of  general  truths.  Their  particular  appli- 
cability now  aims  attention.  Take  the  instance  of  national  de- 
scent a.->  being  directly  to  our  pupose.  The  German,  the  English- 
man, the  Frenchman  differ  wyely.  So  the  citizens  of  every  dis- 
tinct nation.  Difference  here  is  not  owing  alone  to  language  or 
climate,  educ9.tion  or  habits  of  life.  They  have  their  influence, 
but  the  root  lies  deeper.  Remove  these,  and  the  difference,  though 
perhaps  lessened,  still  remains.  The  look  of  the  eye,  the  form  and 
features  of  the  person,  the  soul  of  his  actions,  mark  unmistakably 
the  nation  from  which  he  is  descended.  You  have  been  trimming 
the  branches  and  changing  the  soil,  while  the  tree  itself  remains 
the  same.  This  is  a  general  fact.  A  demonstration  of  its  correct- 
ness has  been  furnished  on  the  grandest  scale  in  our  own  country. 
We  are  all  living  witnesses  of  it;  and  it  becomes  us  as  men  and 
women,  desirous  of  acting  wisely,  to  bear  it  well  in  mind. 

Americans  are  not  indigenous — sprung  as  by  chance  out  of  the 
earth — but  it  is  their  glory  to  have  a  lineage  that  srounds  itself 
deep  in  the  history  of  various  nations  of  the  Old  World.  This  being 
the  case,  the  difference  of  their  ancestral  descent  should  be  honestly 
acknowledged  without  prejudice  to  one  or  another,  whenever  occa- 
sion calls  for  it.     Bignt  and  duty  demand  it.     Surely,  also,  the 
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obildren  of  parents,  who  came  alike  to  this  country  from  common  , 
objects,  bore  common  burdens,  shared  common  labors,  in  common 
fought  their  battles  and  established  their  liberties,  have  no  cause 
for  envying  one  another's  ancestral  birthright. 

TTL  Has  the  plain  and  righteous  policy  of  doing  justice  to  all, 
in  the  respect  spoken  of,  been  carried  out  through  the  various  im- 
portant relations  of  society,  government  and  education  in  our 
country?  Let  facts  witness.  In  order  to  be  brief  and  direct  to 
our  purpose,  we  shall  only  refer  to  the  Germans,  who  have  made 
this  country  their  home  since  its  original  settlement.  Their  de- 
scendants now  number  millions. 

So  large  and  respectable  a  portion  of  our  population,  one  would 
reasonably  expect,  occupied  a  corresponding  position  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  nation.  K  the  Qermano- Americans  themselves  be  not 
ambitious  to  trumpet  abroad  their  own  praise  and  standing,  it 
might  be  presumed  their  Anglo-American  brethren  would  not  nave 
failed  duly  to  notice  them  in  their  hay-stacks  of  orations,  refer- 
ences and  labored  works,  nominally  descriptive  or  in  eulogy  of  the 
whole  or  sections  of  our  country.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  facts  will,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  perceive  how  the  matter 
stands. 

Amusing,  indeed,  is  the  pretended  nationality  of  the  majority  of 
our  school-books.  A  thoroughly  mixed  nation  like  ourselves,  de- 
mands proper  regard  to  this  fact  in  its  educational  works.  Do 
these,  however,  meet  this  demand? 

Take  almost  any  of  our  '^  Histories  of  the  United  States"  in-  - 
tended  for  youths,  and  see  how  justice  is  meted  out  there.  They 
claim  to  be  national,  they  ask  to  be  introduced  into  our  schools 
all  over  the  land,  and  in  many  States  have  been  legislated  into  the 
hands  of  our  children;  yet  we  protest  that,  as  regards  important 
points,  they  are  sectional,  and  by  no  means  entitled  to  such  univer- 
sal acceptation.  Who  that  is  not  of  English  origin  has  justice 
done  to  his  ancestry,  to  bis  religious  opinions,  to  his  habits  of  life 
and  modes  of  thought,  as  contra-distinguished  from  his  English 
brethren?  With  how  much  fairness  is  the  internal  history  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  generally  represented  as  compared 
with  that  of  Massachusetts?     So,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Over  and  over  again  have  we  seen  children  recite  that  which 
boldly  suppressed  facts  of  dearest  interest  to  them,  while  in  place 
thereof  some  empty  husks  were  substituted.  Spend  pages  in  talk- 
ing of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  and  then  thrust  into  the 
background  the  living  souls  who  own  and  turn  it  to  account.  Our 
**  Readers"  are  loaded  with  extracts,  orations,  etc.,  eulocizing  the 
"pilgrim  fathers,"  to  the  exclusion  of  much,  comparatively  equally 
important,  and  more  sensible  matter.  Was  this  great  nation  de- 
scended from  a  ship-load  of  settlers,  landed  in  1620  on  Plymouth 
Bock? 
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The  child  that  has  been  faithfnilj  trained  in  the  family,  heard 
its  simple  recollections,  learned  the  general  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  its  own  ancestors  had  some  worthy  connection,  will 
find,  on  growing  up,  that  the  most  popular  system  of  education 
imiores  such  feelings  and  associations  in  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion. Here  lies  the  radical  evil.  There  may  be  palliating  reasons 
for  its  happening  to  be  so,  but  it  is  an  evil  still.  So  long  as  it 
remains,'  a  canker-worm  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem ;  a  withering  influence  weakens  our  national  energies. 

One  word  more  for  the  present.  We  have  given  some  reasons 
impliedly  why  so  many  of  us  stand  in  danger  of  sacrificing  our 
birthright,  and  with  it  a  rich  inheritance  of  associations  and  prin- 
ciples for  which  nothing  else  can  make  us  amends.  Many  more 
instances  might  be  referred  to,  but*let  these  suffice.  Our  com- 
plaint is  not  particular,  but  general.  The  evil  calls  not  for  a  change 
to  this  or  that:  it  demands  a  re-construction  of  a  misformed  pubbc 
sentiment  and  educational  apparatus. 

We  have  plead  for  justice.  Let  it  be  administered  to  all.  Many 
of  us  have  had  German  forefathers.  Many^  I  say — yea,  many. 
Let  the  child  and  the  youth  learn  the  truth  in  the  case — ^learn  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  ancestry  but  highly  to  esteem  it.  '  It  is  time 
to  bestir  ourselves,  to  vindicate  our  rights  and  establish  our  honor 
in  the  literature  and  education  of  our  country.  No  folding  of 
bands,  no  sitting  at  ease  will  accomplish  the  desirable  end.  Better 
service  i^one  can  render  to  his  country  and  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  gave  him  birth,  than  to  cherish  and  perpetuate,  with  living 
freshness,  the  best  lessons,  connections,  associations  and  traditions 
amid  which  we  have  been  reared. 


TfflS  WORLD  IS  ALL  A  FLEETING  SHOW. 

BT  THOMAS  MOORE. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  « 

For  man's  illusion  given : 
The  smiles  of  joj,  the  tears  of  wo, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow — 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven  I 

And  false  the  light  on  glorj's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  even ; 
And  love  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom, 
Are  blossoms  gather'd  for  the  tomb— 

There's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven  t 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormj  daj, 

From  wave  to  wave  were  driven, 
And  Fancy's  flash  and  Reason's  raj, 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  waj — 
There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven  I 
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THE  PRAYER-MEETING  UNDER  THE  HAY-STACK. 

In  the  year  1802,  a  father  overheard  his  son  say,  "There  is  no 
business  -I  should  like  better,  than  to  pass  my  life  in  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen."  The  father  thanked  God  if  this  were 
indeed  the  spirit  of  his  boy,  for  he  took  it  as  an  indication  that  he 
had  found  that  gospel  precious  to  his  own  soul.  And  this  proved 
to  be  the  case.  His  name  was  Samuel  J.  Mills,  and  he  lived  in 
Torringford,  Connecticut,  where  his  father  was  minister. 

A  few  years  after,  Samuel  entered  VVilliams  College,  and  was 
diligently  studying  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  There  he 
found  a  few  pious  students,  and  they  formed  a  little  prayer-meet- 
ing. Williams  College  is  situated  among  the  green  hills  of  western 
Massachusetts,  and  surrounded  by  very  picturesque  and  beautiful 
scenery.  During  the  hot  weather,  this  little  prayer-meeting  was 
often  held  in  a  neighboring  grove  between  the  College  and  the 
Hoosac  river,  and  the  old  forest  trees  echoed  the  wordsof  prayer 
and  praise. 

One  very  hot  afternoon  they  went  to  the  grove,  expecting  to  hold 
their  meeting  there;  but  a  dark  cloud  was  rising  in  the  west:  it 
Boon  began  to  thunder  and  lighten,  and  they  went  under  a  hay- 
stack for  refuge  from  the  coming  storm.  The  subject  of  conver- 
sation under  the  stack,  before  and  during  the  shower,  was  the 
heathen  darkness  of  Asia.  Mills  said  the  gospel  should  be  sent 
there,  and,  "  We  can  do  it,  if  we  will,''  he  cried,  with  a  large 
heart  full  of  faith.     The  idea  was  new  and  grand. 

"But  missionaries  sent  to  Asia  would  be  murdered,"  answered 
one.  "  Christian  armies  must  conquer  the  country  before  the  gos- 
pel can  be  carried  to  Turks  and  Arabs." 

"God  would  have  his  gospel  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  if 
Christians  will  be  up  and  doing,  the  work  will  be  done^''  cried  those 
upon  whom  the  glorious  work  began  to  flash  with  the  clearness  and 
warmth  of  sunlight.  "Come,"  said  Mills,  "let  us  pray  over  it 
under  this  hay-stack,  while  the  dark  clouds  are  going  and  the  clear 
sky  is  coming.''  Fervent  prayers  were  offered,  and  foreign  mis- 
sions was  the  subject. 

These  little  meetings  were  continued,  and  the  duty  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  was  the  constant  subject  of  prayer, 
conversation,  and  discussion  among  the  members.  Their  souls 
were  stirred  in  thinking  how  large  a  portion  of  the  world  was  des- 
titute of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  lost' men; 
and  his  last  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  worlds  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,"  came  with  a  divine  power  to  their  con- 
science, quickening  them  to  action. 

But  what  could  a  few  college  students  hope  to  do?  The  subject 
was  new  to  ministers  and  new  to  the  churches.     ^^  Carrying  the 
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gospel  to  Asia!"  "Foreign  missions!"  Would  it  not  be  looked 
upon  by  sober  people  as  a  very  rash  and  foolish  enterprise— foolish, 
because  impossible  ?  Let  us  see  what  brave  spirits  firmly  persuaded 
of  their  duty  can  do.  This  little  praying  band  next  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society,  whose  object  was,  themselves  to  effect  a  mis- 
sion or  missions  to  the  heathen:  personal  consecration  to  the  work 
was  the  pled^.    The  pledge  was  made  Sept.  7,  1808. 

"What  ministers  can  we  hope  to  interest  in  this  great  work?" 
was  the  next  question.  Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem,  Dr.  Spring,  of 
Newburyport,  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Newark, 
were  among  those  to  whom  they  more  particularly  looked  for  sym- 
pathy and  countenance.  Attempts  were  made  to  awaken  interest 
amonff  the  pious  students  of  other  colleges,  and  for  this  purpose 
one  "of  their  number  took  a  dismission*to  Middlebury ;  Mills  visited 
Yale,  and  a  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  members  of 
Dartmouth  and  Union  colleges.  Two  sermons  were  also  published 
and  circulated,  at  the  expense  of  the  society  to  arouse  and  move 
the  Christian  mind. 

Samuel  J.  Mills,  James  Richards,  and  Luther  Bice,  having 
finished  their  college  course,  entered  upon  their  studies  for  the 
ministry  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
Adoniram  Judson,  Gordon  Hall,  Samuel  Newell,  and  Samuel  Nott. 
Mr.  Judson  had  already  caught  the  missionary  spirit  bv  re^dins 
the  book  of  an  English  missionary,  called  "The  Star  in  the  East, 
and  he  was  prepared  not  only  to  enter  fully  into  their  plans,  but  with 
his  ardent  spirit  to  ur^e  them  on.  Judson  said  he  was  ready  to 
seek  help  from  English  Christians,  if  his  countrymen  held  back, 
and  Gordon  Hall  declared  he  would  work  his  passage  to  India,  and 
rely  upon  G^d  to  take  care  of  him.  Of  course  such  spirits  could 
not  be  held  back. 

In  June,  1810,  the  general  association  of  ministers  met  at  Brad- 
ford, and  four  of  these  young  men.  Mills,  Judson,  Newell  and 
Nott,  presented  to  them  a  written  statement  of  their  views  and 
wishes,  and  besought  the  advice  of  their  fathers  in  the  ministry. 
These  good  men  cordially  approved  of  their  object ;  the  duty  of 
immediately  sending  the  gosp<el  to  the  heathen  was  clearly  recog- 
nized, and  the  formation  of  a  society  for  this  purpose  was  recom- 
mended. 

On  September  5,  1810,  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  organized  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary society,  by  the  name  of  "The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,"  the  first  foreign  missionary  board 
in  the  United  States ;  and  this  board  has  now  663  laborers  con- 
nected with  its  missions.  The  first  missionaries  which  it  sent  out 
— the  self-denying  and  heroic  pioneers  in  this  great  work — went  to 
Ana.  Their  names  were  Adoniram  Judson,  Samuel  Nott,  Samuel 
Newell  and  Gordon  Hall. 
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Samael  J.  Mills,  whose  joathful  mind  was  first  impressed  with 
the  wretched  state  of  the  poor  heathen,  did  not  live  to  go  to  tell 
them  of  a  Saviour's  love.  Though  modest  and  retiring,  his 
activity  in  doine  good  was  remarkable.  Besides  foreign  missions, 
the  Bible  and  the  African-school  societies  were  set  on  foot  through 
his  efforts.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  34,  on  board  a  ship,  of 
a&  African  fever  caught  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  had  been 
to  seek  out  a  suitable  spot  for  a  Christian  colony  for  the  colored 
man  on  his  native  soil. 

At  a  meeting  of  some  gentlemen  last  August,  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, it  was  ^'Kesolved,  That  the  grounds  north  of  the  west  col- 
lege,  where  Mr.  Mills  and  his  associates  used  to  meet  for  prayer, 
and  where  the  first  American  missions  were  projected,  be  purchased 
by  the  Alumni  of  the  college,  and  be  called  the  Mission  Park 
and  Grounds." 

If  battle-grounds,  and  the  generals  who  foTight  on  them,  have 
monuments  to  hand  down  their  memory  to  future  generations,  how 
fitting  is  it  that  Christian  heroes,  and  the  spots  marked  by  the 
triumphs  of  their  faith,  should  have  some  s'li  cable  memorials  to 
designate  their  worth.  To  the  pious  heart,  tiio  grc  t  .m  the  banks 
of  the   Hoosac,  and  the  site  of  the  old  hay-stack,  is  consecrated 

g'ound,  for  there  was  poured  forth  that  fervent  effectual  prayer 
om  believing  men,  which  hath  availed  so  much  in  extending  the 
Redeemer's  kmgdom. 


CHRISTIAN  UNION:   TO  A  FRIEND  AT  PARTING. 

Thebe  is  a  strange  and  mjstlc  bond 

That  holds  the  hnman  heart, 
And  breaketh  not  tho*^  we  be  called 

On  earth  awhile  to  part : 

It  Is  that  bond  of  quenchless  love 
Which  binds  the  happf  souls  abore, 
And  sheds  on  man's  deep-fallen  raoe 
A  halo  bright  of  matchless  grace. 

Where'er  we  be 

On  land  or  sea, 
May  still  this  bond  with  us  subsist 
In  clearest  light  or  darkest  mist, 
To  keep  our  souls  with  sweet  accord 
United  Arm  in  Christ  our  Lord ; 

~  And  on  our  waj 

To  endless  daj 
Whene'er  we  seek  the  Saviour's  face, 
£nj07  his  love  and  sing  his  grace, 
Then  may  we  feel  a  brother's  care 
And  seek  for  him  a  blessing  there. 

Thus  may  we  love  each  other  stiU 

While  on  Life's  stormy  sea, 
And  each  breathe  out  this  tender  pray'r, 

Dear  friend,  remember  me ! 
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THE  FIRST  SNOW  IN  AUTUMN. 

I 
BT  THX  EDITOR. 

"  The  pale  descending  jear,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentle  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove." 

s  much  about  the  later  days  of  Autumn  that  fixes  itself 
nds  and  memories  of  those  whose  early  life, has  been 
ihe  country.  Who  does  not  remember  the  first  snow?  It 
kind  of  first-fruit  before  the  general  reign  and  rigor  of 
ins. 

have  fog-like,  chilly-looking  clouds  gathering  along  the 
nd  gradually  extending  up  the  sky.     Soon  successive 

cold,  mist-like  rain  begin  to  roll  from  the  mountsAns, 
I  over  the  country ;  but  there  is  not  enough  to  start  rills 
1,  only  to  soften  the  surface  into  slush.     At  length  the 
'  larger,  come  down  faster,  and  the  rain  A^ould  soon  begin 
e  slushy  mud  in  the  road,  did  it  not — see ! — turn  silently 

there  is  only  here  and  there  a  large  fiake,  coming  down 
ly  than  the  rain;  but  soon  the  snow  prevails,  and  all 
ire  is  one  general  shower  of  flakes  making  toward  the 
a  silent  majesty  of  movement  that  makes  one  qiiiet  to 
i  the  form  of  the  clouds  are  hid  by  the  millions  of  falling 
hat  the  sky  looks  like  a  deep  white  sea  above.  The  dis- 
and  mountains  are  almost  hidden  by  the  intervening 
escending  show.  Only  now  and  then,  when  there  is  a 
mentary  abatement,  do  their  outlines  appear.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  sit  at  the  window  in  the  house,  or  stand 
feeding-room  door  at  the  barn,  and  look  out,  dry  and 
into  the  mingled  scene  of  rain  and  snow.  How  sweet 
►f  security  which  then  steals  over  the. spirit! 
B  snow  does  not  make  much  impression  upon  the  earth. 
^0  much  rain  mixed  with  it ;  and  the  ground  is  too  warm 
In  the  road  it  but  barely  congeals  the  mud,  and  leaves 
'  snow.  On  the  wood-pile  the  chips  are  thinly  covered, 
se-yard  and  meadow  it  hangs  here  and  there  in  a  thin 
tufts  of  heavy  grass.  In  the  garden  it  lingers  on  the 
'es  of  cabbage,  ,on  red-beet  and  turnip  tops,  and  covers 
beds.  The  barn-yard  remains  slushy  and  bare,  and  the 
I  as  fast  as  it  falls,  except  where  it  lodges  qpon  the  un- 
w.  All  around  the  smoking  manure,  and  the  backs  of 
tly  standing  cattle,  receive  the  flakes  as  to  their  tomb, 
do  they  disappear  as  on  the  surface  of  the  open  lake, 
stream, 
lew  and  interesting  to  see  in  the  orchard,  how  the  trees. 
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Still  covered  with  yellow-.tinged  leaves  and  ripe  fruit,  stand  silently, 
half  hid  by  the  flakes,  as  if  to  mock  and  defy  the  stern  approaches 
of  winter — as  if  they  said  to  the  snow  shower,  Cease  and  abide 
your  time !  The  snow  is  lodged  upon  the  leaves  and  branches,  and 
the  wet  glistening  apples  are  seen,  as  if  they  smiled,  through  the 
sheet  of  falling  snow.  What  a  mingling  of  summer  and  winter; 
yet  both  the  snow  and  the  apples  remind  us  of  the  coming  cheer- 
ful Christmas  fire. 

No\y  the  snow  comes  down  hurriedly  and  thick.  It  seems  as  if 
it  could  not  melt  as  fast  as  it  falls.  Yet  still,  most  that  it  can  do 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  general,  is  to  chill  the  mud  and  hang 
the  green  blades  of  grass  and  wheat  with  cold  drops.  It  is  the 
early  snow,  and  the  earth  is  yet  too  warm  to  sustain  a  wintry  sheet 
upon  its  bosom.  There  are  yet  many  sunshiny  and  genial  days 
behind  the  storm;  and  though  the  youngsters,  too  easily  swayed 
by  first  impressions,  are  already  thinking  of  sleighs,  rabbit  tracks, 
and  partridge-traps,  yet  the  "old  people'*  soon  correct  their  hasty 
decision  by  the  words,  "The  Indian  summer  must  first  come." 
The  winter  apples  are  yet  on  the  trees,  the  corn  is  yet  in  the 
fields;  and  when  did  Providence  bury  the  rich  treasures  of  autumn 
with  the  snows  of  winter  ?  Father  has  known  God  too  long  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  early  snow ! 

As  we  expected  the  snow-shower  is  abating.  Gradually  there 
falls  less  and  less.  The  mountains,  the  trees,  the  fences,  the  dis- 
tant woods,  and  the  shape  of  the  clouds  appear,  and  as  they  are 
seen  they  already  begin  to  hasten  away.  In  an  hour  the  wood-pile, 
and  the  straw  are  bare :  the  green  leave?  and  tufts  of  grass  are 
uncovered ;  and  the  garden  is  as  before.  Though  the  clouds  still 
hang  upon  the  mountain's  brow,  and  lie  low  and  heavy  along  the 
distant  horizon,  yet  the  sun  will  be  out  to-morrow  and  the  farmer 
will  go  forth  to  gather  his  corn,  potatoes,  and  apples.  The  house- 
wife, with  her  daughters,  will  be  busy  in  gathering  the  "  garden 
things"  into  the  cellar,  or  bury  them  in  round  heaps  of  straw  and 
earth. 

Behold !  the  early  snow  is  past.  The  Indian  summer  is  here. 
It  is  mellow  Autumn  again. 

Such  a  day  as  we  have  just  described  is  not  lost  to  the  farmer. 
After  breakfast  an  hour  is  spent  in  a  kind  of  easy  leisurely  delib- 
eration around  the  kitchen  fire,  and  sometimes  not  without  some 
annoyance  to  the  women  to  whom  that  dominion  properly  belongs. 
Now  and  then  we  look  out  at  the  window,  or  the  door  to  see — what 
is  firmly  looked  for — that  the  storm  will  soon  abate.  As,  however, 
the  snow  continues  longer  than  was  at  first  expected,  and  as  the 
whole  day  now  bids  fair  to  be  too  unpleasant  for  out-door  work^ 
the  boys  may  get  up  a  large  fire  in  the  cellar,  and  the  horse-gears, 
which  have  just  gone  through  a  season  of  severe  use  in  seeding- 
time— having  been  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and  sudden  summer 
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showers,  and  being  now  dry  and  brittle — must  receive  a  thorough 
greasing,  that  they  may  again  become  both  softer  and  stronger. 
A  few  articles  are  needed  from  town ;  and  as  the  snow  and  rain 
have  somewhat  abated,  one  of  the  boys  niay  attend  to  that  little 
business.  Meanwhile  the  fruit-cellar  needs  to  be  cleared  out,  and 
a  place  prepared  for  the  potatoes,  for  they  must  be  taken  in  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  after  this  wet  spell.  The  same 
kind  of  work  is  needed  in  the  corn-crib ;  and  in  the  stables  there 
must  be  a  place  provided  for  the  pumpkins  with  which  the  cattle 
are  to  be  fed  in  early  winter.  There  has  been  some  new  com  cast 
into  the  bake-oven  to  dry  for  cakes  and  bread.  This  may  now  be 
brought  into  the  cellar,  and  before  the  cheerful  fire,  shelled — this 
will  be  a  pleasant  evening  employment.  How  fine  will  the  first 
cakes  taste ! 

Such  is  the  day  in  a  farm-house,  which  ushers  in  the  first  snow 
of  autumn.  How  beautiful  are  all  things  in  their  time  and  season. 
How  pleasant  are  the  memories  of  the  past;  and  with  how  many 
and  strange  cords  of  association  does  a  kind  Providence  bind 
back  our  life  to  its  early  beginnings  that  we  may  not  forget  the 
earlier  good  which  is  too  often  covered  with  later  evil. 


AUTUMN. 

BT  irosMwo&TB. 

The  sylvan  slopes  with  corn-clad  fields 
Are  hnng,  as  if  with  golden  shields, 

Bright  trophies  of  the  snn  ? 
Like  a  fair  sister  of  the  skj, 
Unruffled  doth  the  blue  lake  lie, 

The  mountains  looking  on ! 

And,  sooth  to  saj,  yon  vocal  grove, 
Albeit  uninspired  by  love, 

By  love  untaught  to  ring, 
May  well  afford  to  mortal  ear 
An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear 

Than  music  of  the  spring ! 

For  that,  from  turbulence  and  heat 
Preoeeds  from  some  uneasy  seat 

In  nature's  struggling  frame^ — 
Some  region  of  impatient  life ; 
And  jealousy  and  quivering  strife 

Therein  a  portion  claim  1 

This,  this  is  holy,  while  I  hear 
These  vespers  of  another  year, 

This  hymn  of  thanks  and  praise. 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  above 
The  anxieties  of  human  love. 

And  earth's  precarious  days  I 
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THE  TREES  OP  THB  BIBLE. 


NO.    XIII.  — THE   BAY   TREE. 

BT  THB  IDnOB. 


The  Hebrew  word  ^aEsrach,  translated  Bay-tree,  occurs  only  once 
in  the  Bible.  "I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spread- 
ing himself  like  a  green  bay-tree.  Yet  he  passed  away,  and  lo !  he 
•was  not:  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found."  Is.  37 : 
85,  86. 

Interpreters  differ  much  as  to  the  kind  of  tree  here  indicated. 
Jewish  writers  suppose  that  no  specific  tree  is  meant,  but  that  the 
original  word  merely  means,  "a  native  tree,"  or  "a  tree  growing 
in  its  native  soil,"  not  having  been  disturbed  in  its  growth  by  trans- 
plantation into  a  different  soil.  Such  a  tree,  they  say,  spreads 
itself  very  luxuriantly  because  it  grows  in  the  soil  adapted  to  its 
nature.  So  a  wicked  man  grows  great  in  wickedness,  when  he  is 
Buffered  to  grow  undisturbed  in  the  native  soil  of  sin. 

Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  Tamarind,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  flourishing  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  "This  tree,"  says  Roberts, 
"resists  the  most  powerful  storms;  it  never  looses  its  leaves,  and 
is  sacred  to  Vyraver,  the  prince  of  devils.  I  have  seen  some  that 
would  measure  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference."  This 
tree  would  also  illustrate  the  passage  in  the  Psalms.  Its  wood  is 
exceedingly  hard,  and  its  fruit  is  sour. 

In  the  Septuaffint  and  vul^ate  the  word  is  rendered  "cedar." 
The  version  of  Luther,  the  old  Saxon,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian  of 
Diodata,  and  the  version  of  Ainsworth,  make  it  "laurel."  The 
learned  noncomformist,  Ainsworth,  paraphrases  the  passage  thus : 
"I  have  seen  the  wicked  daunting  terribly,  and  spreading  himself 
bare  as  a  ^reen,  self-^rowin^  laurel."  Its  being  said  to  spread 
itself  in  pride,  or  flourishing  in  splendor,  also  fits  the  laurel,  which 
in  its  season  is  covered  with  pleasant  flowers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  particular  tree  alluded  to,  the  symbol  is 
very  striking  as  applied  to  the  wicked.  How  suddenly  are  they 
often  cast  down  from  their  sreatness  as  a  tree  scorched  and  shivered 
hj  the  lightning,  or  suddenly  dying  where  no  direct  cause  is  visible 
to  a  human  eye.  The  sumptuous  Dives  is  now  luxuriating  in  his 
palace  and  now  he  lifts  up  nis  eyes  in  the  lowest  hell.  Pride  and 
sin  go  before  destruction ;  and  are  generally  the  true  phophesy  that 
a  terrible  end  is  near ! 

**  StLoh  is  the  sUte  of  man ! 
To-daj  he  pnts  forth  teiKler  leaves  of  hope ; 
To-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
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The  third  daj  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  thus  he  falls,  never  to  hope  again !" 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER, 


The  following  anecdote  of  Booth,  the  great  tragedian,  will  be 
perused  by  the  readers  of  The  Guardian  with  pleasure.  It  occurred 
Defore  the  sparkle  of  his  great  black  eye  had  been  dimmed  by 
that  bane  of  genius,  strong  drink.  Booth  and*  a  number  of  his 
friends  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  an  old  gentleman  in  Balti- 
more, of  distinguishing  kindness,  urbanity  and  piety.  The  host, 
though  disapproving  of  theatres  and  theatre-going,  had  heard  so 
much  of  Booth's  remarkable  powers,  that  curiosity  to  see  the  man 
had,  in  this  instance,  overcome  all  his  scruples  and  prejudice.  After 
the  entertainment  was  over,  lamps  lighted,  and  the  company  re- 
seated in  the  drawing-room,  some  one  requested  Booth,  as  a  partic- 
ular favor,  and  one  which  all  present  would  doubtless  appreciate, 
to  read  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Booth  expressed  his  ready  wil- 
lingness to  aflFord  them  this  gratification,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
expectantly  upon  him.  Booth  rose  slow  and  reverently  from  his 
chair.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  the  play,  of  emotions  that  con- 
vulsed his  countenance.  He  became  deathly  pale,  and  his  eyes, 
turned  tremblingly  upwards,  were  wet  with  tears.  As  yet  he  had 
not  spoken.  The  silence  could  be  felt.  It  became  absolutely  pain- 
ful, until  at  last  the  spell  was  broken  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  as 
his  rich-toned  voice,  from  white  lips,  syllabled  forth,  "Our  father, 
who  art  in  heaven,"  &c.,  with  a  pathos  and  fervid  solemnity  which 
thrilled  all  hearts.  He  finished.  The  silence  continuedi  Not  a  voice 
was  heard  or  a  muscle  moved  in  his  rapt  audience,  until,  from  a 
remote  corner  a  subdued  sob  was  heard,  and  the  host  stepping  forth 
with  streaming  eyes,  seized  Booth  by  the  hand,  said,  in  broken  ac- 
cents, "  Sir,  you  have  afibrded  me  a  pleasure  for  which  rty  whole  life 
will  feel  grateful.  From  my  boyhood  to  the  present  time  I  thought 
I  had  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  I  never  heard  it  before;  nev- 
er." "  You  are  right,"  said  Booth ;  "  to  read  that  prayer  as  it  should 
be  read,  has  cost  me  severe  study  and  labor  for  thirty  years,  and  I 
am  far  from  being  satisfied  with  my  rendering  of  that  wonderful  pro- 
duction. Hardly  one  person  in  ten  thousand  comprehends  how  much 
beauty,  tenderness  and  grandeur  can  be  condensed  in  a  space  so 
small  and  in  words  so  simple.  That  prayer  of  itself  sufficiently  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  stamps  upon  it  the  seal  of  Divinity." 

So  great  was  the  eflFect  produced,  that  conversation  was  sustained 
but  a  short  time  longer,  in  snbdaed  monosyllables,  and  almost  entire- 
ly ceased;  and  soon  after,  at  an  early  hour,  the  company  broke  up, 
and  retired  to  their  several  homes,  with  sad  faces  and  full  hearts. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Thb  Elbctions  held  in  Pennsylyania 
and  Ohio  on  the  9th  ult.,  with  the  on- 
rioos  and  somewhat  anomalons  results 
which  followed,  have  formed  the  lead- 
ing theme  for  newspaper  and  general 
gossip.  While  we  take  no  interest  in 
**  politics  as  a  trade,"  or  in  mere  party 
measures,  it  is  due  to  our  readers  that 
we  should  have  something  to  say  on 
certain  great  principles  always  more  or 
less  involved  in  our  general  elections, 
and  which  rise  far  ahove  all  mere  sel- 
fish party  issues.  It  is  certainly  incum- 
'bent  upon  every  citizen  to  he  enough 
of  a  politician  to  he  able  to  discharge 
Ilia  duty  as  a  voter  understandingly — 
although  this  qualification  by  no  means 
implies  his  blind  identification  with  this 
or  that  party  or  faction.  It  is  clearly 
tlie  duty  of  every  man  to  vote — and  if 
each  man  who  is  competent  to  discharge 
this  high  duty  does  not  do  so  under- 
Btandingly,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
control  of  our  government  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  repre- 
sent the  higher  interests  of  society. 

Up  to  within  a  fortnight  of  the  late 
election,  the  Democrats  were  very  con- 
fident of  carrying  the  State  by  a  heavy 
majority ;  and  this  confidence  was  based 
on  very  good  reasons.  While  the  party 
representing  the  national  administra- 
tion was  well  organized,  and  acting  as 
a  unit  in  support  of  Mr.  Plumer,  their 
candidate  for  Canal  Commissioner,  the 
opposition  were  divided  into  three  or 
four  parties,  represented  by  as  many 
candidates.  About  two  weeks  before 
the  election,  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittees of  the  American,  Whig  and 
Republican  parties  met  at  Harrisburg, 
and  agreed  upon  a  "  fusion,"  by  which 
Messrs.  Martin,  Henderson  and  Wil- 
liamson agreed  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
Thomas  Nicholson  was  nominated  as 
the  representative  of  all  the  elements 
opposed  to  the  Democrats.  Had  there 
been  time  and  sufficient  unity  of  action 
to  carry  out  this  fusion  complete,  Mr. 
Nicholson  could  have  been  elected 
without  doubt.  In  some  counties  the 
tickets  with  the  names  of  the  original 
candidatee  had  already  been  printed 


and  circulated,  while  in  a  few  others, 
such  as  Lancaster  and  Allegheny,  the 
Whigs  and  Republicans  declined  aban- 
doning their  candidates.  The  result 
was  that  although  Arnold  Plumer  re- 
ceived a  •  plurality  vote,  there  were 
enough  votes  thrown  away  upon  other 
candidates  to  have  secured  the  election 
of  Mr.  Nicholson.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  official  vote,  which  is  as  follows : 

Arnold  Plumer,  Dem. 161,280 

Thos.  Nicholson,  fusion*  •  •150,359 


Plumer  over  Nicholson- •10,921 
Williamson,  Rep.  •  •  •  0,063 

Cleaver,  N.  A. 4,041 

Martin,  American  •  •  •  •    671 
Henderson,  Whig.... 2,270 

13,945 


Plumer's  minority 3,023 

In  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  there  were  still  more  ex- 
citing and  distracting  elements  at  work. 
The  liquor  dealers  had  formed  a  weU 
organized  oombimttion  known  as  the 
Liquor  League,  which  operated  exten- 
sively in  a  number  of  counties,  and 
almost  invariably  in  favor  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats. The  result  is  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats will  have  a  majority  in  the  next 
Legislature  of  31,  on  joint  ballot,  viz., 
in  the  Senate  17,  opposition  16 ;  House, 
Dem.  65,  opposition  35. 

Although  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  Liquor  League  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  result,  the  figures 
show  that  the  new  Restraining  Liquor 
Law  will  not  likely  be  repealed  by  the 
next  session.  The  law  will  evidently 
be  safe  in  the  Senate ;  and  even  if  a 
repeal  bill  could  be  passed.  Governor 
Pollock  would  hardly  consent  to  ap- 
prove an  act  repealing  a  law  before  it 
I  had  fairly  gone  into  operation.  Of  all 
the  Senatorial  districts  whose  represen- 
tatives voted  for  the  Law  last  winter, 
the  only  one  which  returns  a  member 
opposed  this  year  is  Allegheny,  which 
sends  Judge  Wilkins  in  place  of  Mr. 
Darsie.  All  the  other  chimges  among 
the  districts  where  members  supported 
the  law  are  in  its  faror,  giving  a  resulti 
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on  fall  vote,  of  17  for  the  law  and  16 
against  it,  with  a  fair  chance  of  the 
Tote  for  the  Law  being  increased  by  one 
or  two  members  who  voted  against  its 
passage,  bnt  who  will  not  consent  to 
repeal  a  law  before  it  has  been  fairly 
tested.  We  have  not  the  least  donbt, 
therefore,  that  this  law  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate  and  the  Goyemor, 
and  if  it  is  enforced  for  one  year,  so  as 
to  show  the  good  results  that  wlU  flow 
from  it,  no  power  in  the  State  can  effect 
its  repeal  hereafter. 

In  Ohio  the  Republican  party  carried 
their  candidates  over  the  Democrats 
and  Americanj3,  electing  Salmon  P. 
Chase  Governor  by  a  large  majority. 
Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  are 
overwhelmingly  Republican  and  Tem- 
perance. 

Trasksqtvisg. — Gov.  Pollock  has  ap- 
pointed Thursday,  the  22nd  of  the  pres- 
enth  month  "as  a  day  of  general  thanks- 
giving and  praise  throughout  this  State, 
and  earnestly  implores  the  People  that 
setting  aside  all  worldly  pursuits  on 
that  day,  they  unite  in  offering  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  past  goodness  and 
mercy;  and  beseech  him  for  a  continu- 
ance of  his  blessings."  This  Proclama- 
tion is  one  of  the  soundest  we  have  seen 
for  many  years,  and  speaks  the  senti- 
ment of  the  true  christian.  He  says  "a 
public  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
God,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things  and 
the  Giver  of  *  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,'  with  an  humble  acknowledgment 
of  our  constant  dependence  upon  the 
Providence  of  Him,  *  who  rules  in  the 
army  of  Heaven  and  among  the  children 
of  men,'  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  free  and  Christian  people. 

"  *  He  has  crowned  the  past  year  with 
his  goodness  and  caused  our  paths  to 
drop  with  fatness.'  He  has  blessed 
our  country  with  peace.  The  Union  of 
the  States — our  free  institutions — our 
civil  and  religious  privileges — right  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  have 
been  continued  and  preserved.  The 
great  interests  of  education,  morality 
and  religion  have  been  encouraged  and 
promoted — science  and  art  advanced — 
industry  rewarded — and  the  moral  and 
physicsd  condition  of  the  people  im- 
proved. 

"The goodness  of  God  has  signally 
blessed  our  Commonwealth.  War  with 
its  desolations — famine  and  pestilence 
with  their  horrors,  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  come  near  us !  and  whilst  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  death  have  afflict-  I 


ed  the  citizens  of  other  States,  we  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  health  and  un- 
usual prosperity.  The  seasons,  in  their 
annual  round,  have  come  and  gone — 
'  seed  time  and  harvest'  have  not  failed 
— smiling  plenty  cheers  the  husband- 
man, and,  surrounded  by  the  abundant 
fruits  of  autumn,  he  rejoices  in  the  rich 
rewards  of  his  toiL  '  The  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks— the  valleys  also 
are  covered  over  with  com — they  shout 
for  joy — tiiey  also  sing.' 

"Acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts 
these  manifold  blessings  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  we  should  '  offer  unto  Gtod 
our  thanksgiving,  and  pay  our  vows 
unto  the  Most  High.' " 

Kansas. — ^The  Free  State  election  for 
a  Delegate  to  represent  E^ansas  in  Con- 
gress, was  held  on  the  9th  ult,  and 
every  thing  seems  to  have  passed  off 
with  the  utmost  order  and  regularity. 
The  vote  polled  for  Whitfield,  the  pro- 
slavery  candidate,  at  a  previous  election 
ordered  by  the  Legislature,  was  about 
twenty-one  hundred,  not  more  thaa^ 
nine  hundred  of  that  number  being  le- 
gal. It  is  thought  that  the  vote  for 
Governor  Reeder,  whom  the  Free  State 
men  supported  on  the  9th,  will  reach. 
3,000,  all  of  which  were  polled  by  actual 
residents  of  the  Territory.  Reliable 
advices  from  there  assure  us  that  the 
contest  in  Kansas  is  over,  and  that  the 
Territory  will  become  a  free  State. 
Gov.  Reeder  was  there  during  the  elec- 
tion, and  seems  to  enjoy  the  fuU  confi- 
dence of  the  People.  The  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a  State  will  be  a  great  ques- 
tion in  the  next  Congress. 

Gov.  Pollock  delivered  the  introduc- 
tory of  a  course  of  Lectures  to  be  given 
this  winter  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  on  the  evening 
of  the  25th  ult.  His  subject  was  the 
"  Known  and  the  Unknown,"  in  their 
relation  to  Man,  as  a  physical,  moral 
and  intellectual  being.  This  lecture 
was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  by 
a  very  large  and  intelligent  audience. 
The  Gov'r  spoke  with  great  eloquence 
and  no  less  christian  fervor.  The  aim 
of  his  discourse  was  to  show  the  great 
results  and  attainments  of  the  Known 
and  to  point  his  hearers  to  the  greater 
and  more  important  concerns  of  the 
Unknown,  all  centering  in  the  elevation 
of  the  race,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  immortal  soul.  Grov. 
Pollock  is  a  living  illustration  of  the 
truly  christian  dhief  magistrate. 

Thsbb  Cases  have  been  tried  at  Pitts' 
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burg  under  the  new  Restraining  Liquor 
Law,  being  the  first  in  the  State,  all  of 
wluch  have  resulted  in  the  conviction 
of  the  offenders.  It  is  supposed  that 
one  of  them  will  be  carried  into  the 
Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  error,  and 
the  question  finally  decided,  that  tri< 
bunal  being  now  in  session  in  Pittsburg. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  will  be 
affirmed. 

Fassxobb  Williamson  is  still  confined 
in  Moyamensing  prison,  by  order  of 
Judge  Kane,  for  contempt  of  Court — 
although  the  question  of  his  release 
has  been  up  before  the  Court  in  various 
shapes.  The  Judge  has  decided  that 
Williamson,  being  in  contempt,  has  no 
standing  in  Court ;  and  that  he  cannot 
receive  any  petition  unless  it  be  an  ap- 
plication to  purge  himself  of  the  con- 
tempt. If  both  Williamson  and  Judge 
Kane  hold  to  their  present  positions  of 
law  and  right,  the  former  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  living  and  dying  in  prison. 

California. — The  late  election  has 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  "Ameri- 
cans" or  Know  Nothing  party,  who  have 
elected  their  Governor,  State  officers, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  people  also  vot- 
ed on  the  abstract  question  of  a  prohib- 
itory liquor  law,  but  the  vote  was  small 
and  the  issue  still  in  doubt  when  the 
last  steamer  sailed.  The  progress  which 
California  has  been  making  in  her  mo- 
ral and  social  relations  of  late  is  quite 
encouraging — for  certainly  no  place 
stood  more  in  need  of  it.  The  progress 
of  religion,  too,  has  become  one  of  the 
nxarked  features  of  the  place ;  and  al- 
though much  still  remains  to  be  done 
there,  owing  to  the  incongruous  mate- 
rial composing  the  population,  Califor- 
nia is  already  claiming  to  be  not  the 
least  comely  among  her  fair  and  elder 
sisters  of  the  national  Union. 

The  Kanb  Expedition. — The  expedi- 
tion which  left  New  York  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1853,  in  search  of  the  ill-fated 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  faithful  crew, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  12th  ult. 
Although  subjected  to  almost  unheard- 
of  dangers  and  privations,  subjected  to 
the  intensest  extremes  of  cold,  fatigue 
and  hunger,  the  expedition  lost  but 
three  of  its  number,  among  which  we 
regret  to  notice  the  name  of  Jefferson 
T.  Baker,  of  Philadephia,  a  brother  of 
Dr.  J.  T.  Baker,  of  this  city.  The  scene 
at  the  landing  of  the  expedition  at  New 
York  was  said  to  have  been  very  affect- 


ing and  the  news  caused  great  ezeite- 
ment  throughout  the  city.  The  officers 
of  the  expedition  were  hardly  recogniz- 
able by  their  best  friends,  so  much  had 
they  been  changed  in  personal  appear- 
ance. Their  long  beards  and  hair,  with 
dog-skin  boots  and  pantaloons,  and 
bear-skin  coats,  caps,  etc.,  made  them 
look  like  quite  another  race  of  beings ; 
and  it  was  only  after  undergoing  a  me- 
tamorphosis the  next  day  at ,  the  cloth- 
ing emporiums  of  New  York  that  their 
old  acquaintances  began  to  recognize 
their  familiar  features.  The  incidents 
of  the  expedition  are  full  of  interest, 
but  too  voluminous  for  review  in  these 
pages. 


THE  OLD  WORLD. 

The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  re- 
ceived since  our  last  is  less  important 
than  was  expected.  The  Russians  still 
remain  in  possession  of  the  North  Forts 
of  Sebastopol,  and  the  fact  of  the  Czar 
being  on  his  way  to  the  Crimea  indi- 
cates his  intention  to  prolong  the  strug- 
gle in  that  quarter.  The  belief  which 
had  obtained  in  England  and  France, 
that  the  Allied  Generals  would  follow 
up  the  capture  of  the  South  part  of  Se- 
bastopol by  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
Russian  army  in  the  field,  has  not  thus 
far  been  realized.  A  letter  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg says  that  the  evening  before 
the  departure  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
Crimea,  a  counsel  was  held,  at  which  it 
was  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  the  greatest  determination;  and 
the  Emperor  directed  Count  Nesselrode 
to  announce  tliis  intention  to  the  polit- 
ical agents  of  Russia  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Gortschakoff  is  to  be  appointed 
Minister  of  War.  Mouravieff  is  to  as- 
sume the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea,  which  is  to  be  defended  to  the 
last  extremity. 

A  "  brilliant"  contest  of  Cavalry  was 
fought  on  the  20th  of  September,  near 
Eupatoria,  in  which  the  Russian  Caval- 
ry, commanded  by  Gen.  Korf,  were  de- 
feated by  the  French  Cavalry  under 
General  Allenville.  The  French  took 
100  prisoners,  250  horses,  six  guns,  and 
a  number  of  ammunition  wagons.  The 
Russians  lost  50  killed — the  French  six 
killed  and  27  wounded. 

The  latest  advices  look  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  Odessa  as  the  next  impor-, 
tant  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Al- 
lies. Gortschakoff  admits  a  loss  of  from 
600  to  1000  men  per  day  during  the 
last  thirty  days  of  the  siege. 
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NOTES  ON  LITERATURE,  &c. 

American  papers  are  remarking  oi^ 
the  absence  of  all  literarj  effort  in  the 
CMmea,  and  are  therein  noting  a  char- 
acteristic difference  between  the  snr- 
ronndings  of  an  American  and  of  an 
English  army.  The  London  Athenssum 
says :  "  The  contrast  is  fair.  The  self- 
landatlon  is  not  nnjust.  Our  readers 
know  that  when  the  Yankees  marched 
into  Mexico  they  cibried  with  them  a 
printing  press,  and  published  a  news- 
paper along  the  line  of  invasion.  Across 
^prairies,  through  dangerous  passes, 
oyer  mountain  ranges,  sometimes  on 
mules,  oftener  on  men's  shoulders,  oc- 
casionally in  wagons — ^traveled  press, 
paper,  type  aud  ink — editors,  contribu- 
tors, and  pressmen — ^fighting,  foraging, 
writing,  working  onward.  Infinite  were 
the  uses  of  the  press.  It  carried  orders 
through  the  camp.  Eyery  morning  the 
soldier  read  in  it  the  story  of  the  pre- 
yious  day.  It  anticipated  the  gazettes. 
It  disseminated  orders  of  the  day ;  it 
perpetuated  the  gossip  of  the  camp ; 
reflected  public  opinion  in  the  army ; 
made  known  every  want;  supplied 
every  information  ;  exercised,  inspired, 
and  animated  every  heart.  Had  the 
Americans  been  in  the  Crimea,  they 
would  have  had  daily  papers  at  Balak- 
lava,  Eupatoria,  Yenikale  and  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  these  papers  reflecting 
the  humors,  incidents  and  life  of  the 
camp — would  have  ranked  among  the 
best  historical  documents  on  the  war. 
As  it  is,  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  ar^ 
indebted  to  the  London  journals  for 
authentic  information  of  what  occurs 
in  the  camp  itself,  and  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  their  own  tents.  Jonathan  is  far 
ahead  of  us  in  some  respects.'' 

To  Mr.  Bancroft  and  through  him  to 
American  literature,  the  compliment 
has  recently  been  paid  of  a  Danish 
translation  of  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  three  volumes  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  Copenhagen,  the 
first  in  1853,  and  the  second  and  third 
in  1854.  A  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and  her  institu- 
tions is  felt  in  Denmark,  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  translation  cannot  fail 
to  augment.  The  Danish  work  bears 
the  title,  "De  forenede  Staters  His- 
torie,  fra  Opdagelsen  af  det  Americans- 
ke  Eastland,  af  George  Bancroft.  Over- 
eat af  Chr.  Wnlff."  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Wulff  it  a  man  of  great  ac- 
complishments and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  English  language ;  he  ha«  the 


highest  admiration  for  the  progress  of 
freedom  in  America,  and  his  labor  in 
his  excellent  translation  has  been  one 
of  enthusiasm  and  love. 

At  a  sale  of  autograph  letters  in  Lon- 
don, recently,  a  characteristic  note  from 
Benjamin  Franklin  brought  one  pound 
and  nineteen  shillings.  It  ran :  "  Mr. 
Strahan — You  are  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  that  majority  which 
has  doomed  my  country  to  destruction. 
You  have  begun  to  bum  our  towns  and 
murder  our  people.  Look  upon  your 
hands !  They  are  stained  with  the  blood 
of  your  relations  I  You  and  I  were  long 
friends ;  you  are  now  my  enemy,  and  I 
am  Yours,  B.  Frakklin. 

The  Perth  Courier  says,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Nevin,  gardener,  has  succeeded  in  fab- 
ricating paper  and  rope  from  the  com- 
mon garden  hollyhock,  and  has  patented 
his  invention  under  the  title  of  "Nevin's 
Patent  Hollyhock  Paper  and  Rope." 
The  paper  is  of  the  appearance  and  tex- 
ture of  that  used  for  small  bags  and 
parcels  by  grocers,  etc.,  and  &  very 
clean  and  firm.  The  rope  is  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  light  and  shining  in  co- 
lor, and  apparently  of  considerable 
strength. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  building, 
of  which  the  comer  stone  was  laid, 
witti  appropriate  ceremonies,  a  few 
days  since,  will  be  82  feet  in  ftront,  128 
feet  deep,  two  stories  in  height,  beside 
the  basement.  It  will  be  built  of  brick, 
with  free-stone  facings.  The  architec- 
ture will  be  of  the  Roman  school  of 
Italian  architecture,  plainly  fashioned, 
and  without  elaborate  ornament.  The 
first  story  will  be  2 1  feet  high;  the 
second  52  feet  liigh,  containing  the  li- 
brary room,  40  by  85  feet,  with  ample 
alcoves  for  books.  The  first  story  ^edll 
contain  the  reading  and  conversation 
room,  and  it  is  here  that  the  books  will 
be  distributed.  The  upper  rooms  will 
contain  accommodation  for  200,000 
volumes,  and  the  shelves  to  be  erected 
in  the  lower  room  will  give  space  for 
40,000  more.  The  building  will  be  en- 
tirely fire-proof. 

The  N.  York  Historical  Society  held 
their  monthly  meeting  October  2nd.  A 
document  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Geo.  Washington  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tweed.  A  painting 
of  N.  York  a  year  after  its  capture  firom 
the  Dutch,  was  also  exhibited  in  the 
Societyroom,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Gregor, M.  M.,  from  the  olty  of  Glasgow^ 
through  the  Hon.  James  Buohan&n. 
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PARABLES. 


I. 

THB  WORLD  IN  A  DROP  OP  WATRR. 

Aptbr  a  fearfal  sammer  ahower,  %  father  went  forth  with  his 
child  into  the  garden.  Here  all  the  flowers,  hung  aroand  in  drops^ 
gave  thanks  and  praise  to  Ood  with  their  deiightfai  odor,  xhe 
child  rejoioed  with  the  freshness  of  nature,  and  stretched  forth  its 
hands  towards  a  beaatifal  rainbow,  which  had  arched  the  whole 
heaven. 

^^How  blessed,'*  said  the  father,  '4s  our  Father  in  His  great 
creations  above  us.  How  all  His  works  praise  Him:  the  rainbow, 
even  as  the  refreshed  flowers:  the  warming  and  the  li^ht-giving 
ann  by  day,  the  silver  moon  and  twinkling  stars  by  night!  Who 
coants  their  hosts,  and  who  calls  them  all  by  their  names?  Bat| 
my  child,"  he  added,  ''do  not  seek  the  great  only  in  what  seems 

Seat;  for  in  this  little  rain>drop  there  is  also  a  world,  infinite 
[c  those  worlds  above." 

Now  the  father  permitted  his  child  to  look  at  a  drop  of  rain 
throagh  a  magnifying  glass.    ''  What  do  yon  see?"  asked  the  father* 

''I  see,"  said  the  child,  ''an  infinite  number  of  little  worms,  in 
a  large  bright  globe:  they  all  spring  up  and  down,  full  of  joy,  and 
are  very  busy.  Whence  come  all  these  creatures,  0  father?  They 
are  all  so  different  in  their  forms,  and  they  are  countless  ia 
number.'' 

"All  this,"  said  the  father,  "has  Ood  made.  Hiswerkssre 
infinite — infinitely  small  as  well  as  infinitely  great.  In  a  drop  of 
water  there  is  also  a  world."  — Thbo«  SraWARxa* 


II. 
THB  LOVB  OF  eOD. 

John,  the  pious  John,  one  evening  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and 
the  sky  was  still  red  from  his  departing  light,  sat  and  taoglu  oa  a 
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mountain  ander  the  shade  of  a  tall  palm-tree.  His  silver  locks 
hang  around  his  peaceful  countenance,  and  his  eye  glistened  with 
youthful  fr^hness  in  the  red  beams  of  the  evening  sun.  Close 
around  him  reclined  a  circle  of  blooming  youths,  all  listening  to 
the  lovely  words  of  wisdom  which  dropped  from  his  lips  like  the 
dew  of  heaven  from  the  cups  of  the  field-lily. 

"Children,"  he  began,  "God  is  love,  and  they  that  dwell  in 
love  dwell  in  God,  and  God  in  them.  Do  you  see  the  beaatifdl 
sunbeams  that  fall  at  our  feet?  How  can  these  beams  exist  with- 
out the  sun  from  which  they  come?  How  can  man  exist  without 
God?  Childreu,  he  that  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God,  and  €rod 
in  him." 

So  spolce  the  gray-haired  man,  and  a  silent  prayer,  like  a  sigh, 
flowed  tremblingly  from  his  lips.  The  youths  were  silent  with 
reverence. 

Behold !  now  from  the  west  the  evening  wind  came  playing  in 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  palms,  and  the  friendly  teacher  began  anew: 
''Do  you  hear  the  breathing  presence  of  God  in  the  sacred  braBches! 
The  afkit  of  the  Lord  comes  in  the  soft  voice  over  us,  and  the 
palm-leaves  rustle.  How  deep  it  has  struck  its  roots  into  the 
bosom  of  the  loving  earth !  and  out  of  the  deep  it  draws  forth  the 
nurturing  sap.  sends  it  up  into  the  spreading  branches  and  the  tall 
top,  that  it  .y  become  life-giving  to  the  waving  leaves,  and  the 
fragrant  biossoms.  Thus  it  grows,  vigorous  and  lovely,  forming 
for  itself  high  in  the  air  a  rustling  crown,  and  lifts  its  arms  long- 
ingly up  towt'.ds  the  light  of  heaven. 

"So,  also,  does  man  rest  in  God,  and  in  his  love,  and  opens  for 
itself  in  God  the  fountain  and  the  power  of  life,  that  his  days  may 
be  full  uf  fragrance  and  bloopi,  and  that  he  may  turn  his  face 
towards  the  bright  beams  of  eternal  life.  See !  it  is  the  love  of 
God  which  infuses  fragrance  and  bloom  into  earthly  life." 

Here  the  friendly  teacher  arose  and  walked  with  his  scholars 
towards  his  dwelling  in  the  valley  below. 

While  now  they  were  descending  from  the  mountain,  behold ! 
they  found  a  palm-tree  lying  upon  the  earth,  which  was  dead  and 
dry.  A  storm  '  from  the  north  had  cast  down  the  power  of  the 
trunk,  broken  the  limbs,  and  torn  the  roots  out  of  the  earth,  so 
ihat  it  was  dead. 

The  friendly,  gray-haired  man  stood  still,  and  the  features  of 
love  changed  into  the  earnestness  of  sorrow.  "Behold!"  he  said^ 
'*here  is  an  emblem  of  men  who  have  torn  away  from  the  love  of 
Ood.  The  freshness  and  the  fountain  of  their  life  is  wasted,  and 
the  rich  odor  of  its  bloom-days  is  withered  leaves." 

A  tear  trembled  in  his  pious  eye,  and  he  said:  "Children,  God 
U  love,  and  thdse  that  dwell  in  Jove  dwell  in  God,  and  God  in 
'^  tliem/'  — BouHB. 
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THE  TBEES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.    XIY.— THB   8TCAM0BB   TBBB. 


**  Zaoohens  he, 
Did  climb  the  tree^ 
His  Lord  to  see." 

Thb  Hebrew  name  of  this  tree  is  Sehikmim.  The  English  name 
is  derived  from  a  Oreek,  or  rather  from  two  Greek  words:  StJce^  a 
fig,  and  moro9j  a  mulberry.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  combination 
in  the  natore  of  the  tree  itself.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  two 
distinct  species,  the  mulberry  and  the  fig.  It  has  a  leaf  like  the 
mulberry,  and  a  fruit  like  the  fig.  Some  haye  imagined  that  it 
was  originally  produced  by  engrafting  the  one  tree  upon  the  other* 

This  tree  is  common  in  Palestine,  in  Arabia,  and  in  Egypt.  It 
is  a  spreading  tree,  which  may  furnish  the  reason  why  Zacohetis 
climbed  upon  it;  from  one  of  its  branches  extending  over  the  way 
be  could  look  down  on  the  Saviour  as  he  passed.  It  is  often  so 
thick  that  three  men  joining  hands  can  hardly  reach  round  the 
trunk.  Hasselgriest  Bays  the  stem  is  often  fifty  feet  thick.  Its 
wood  is  much  used  in  building,  and  is  said  to  be  very  durable.  Dr. 
Shaw  says,  in  his  travels  in  Egypt,  '^The  mummy  chests,  and 
whatever  figures  and  instruments  of  wood  are  found  in  the  cata- 
combs, are  all  of  them  of  sycamore,  which,  though  spongy  and 
porous  to  appearance  has,  notwithstanding,  continued  entire  and 
nncorrupted  for  at  least  three  thousand  years."  On  account  of 
ti^  virtue  of  its  wood,  as  well  as  for  the  grateful  shade  afforded 
by  its  wide-spreading  branches,  and  its  useful  fruit,  it  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Korden,  in  his  travels  into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  gives  us  a 
particular  description  of  this  interesting  tree.  ^^  The  sycamore  is 
of  the  height  of  a  beech,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  other  trees;  it  has  them  on  the  trunk  itself,  which 
shoots  out  little  sprigs  in  the  form  of  grape-stalks,  at  the  end  ef 
which  grow  the  fruit,  close  to  one  another,  almost  like  clusters  of 
grapes.  The  tree  is  always  green,  and  bears  fruit  several  times  in 
the  year,  without  observing  certain  seasons ;  for  I  have  seen  some 
sycamores  that  have  given  fruit  two  months  after  others.  The 
jEruit  has  the  figure  and  smell  of  real  figs,  but  is  inferior  to  them  in 
the  taste,  having  a  disgustful  sweetness.  Its  color  is  a  yellow  in- 
clining to  an  ochre,  shadowed  by  a  flesh  color.  In  the  inside  it 
resembles  the  common  figs,  excepting  that  it  has  a  blackish  color- 
ing with  yellow  spots.  This  sort  of  tree  is  pretty  common  in 
Egjrpt ;  the  pec^le,  for  the  greater  part^  live  upon  its  firuit,  rad 
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think  themselves  well  regaled  when  they  hare  a  piece  of  bread,  a 
ooaple  of  sycamore  figs,  and  a  pitcher  of  water."  ^ 

Paxton  saya  that  the  sycamore  tree  produces  frait  aa  high  as 
seven  times  a  year,  thoueh  it  bears  only  one  crop  annually  that 
can  be  called  perfectly  formed  and  perfVotly  ripened  fmit;  the 
rest  is  of  inferior  quality. 

We  find  the  sacred  writers  several  times  referring  to  sycamores 
and  cedars  in  contrast.  1  Kings  27;  2  Chron.  1:  15-27;  Is.  9: 
40.  Though  the  sycamore  was  a  magificent  tree  and  durable  in 
its  wood,  the  cedar  was  regarded  still  more  so.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  a  more  rare  tree  than  the  cedar.  To  ''make  oedar  as  a 
•ycamore,'*  or  to  ''change  cedar  into  sycamore,"  denotes  a  pron- 
ite  of  blessing,  of  increased  favor. 

The  sycamore  figs  are  very  easily  gathered.  They  seem  to  have 
such  little  hold  upon  the  tree,  that,  as  one  says,  "if  they  be 
shaken  they  shall  even  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater."  Bftm 
.  before  they  are  ripe  they  are  easily  cast.  This  explains  diat 
solemn  passage  in  the  Revelation  of  John:  "And  the  stars  of 
heaven  fell  unto  the  earthy  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untim^ 
§g%  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind."  This  also  ezplaias 
why  a  particular  officer  was  appointed,  in  the  reign  of  David,  whose 
sole  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  sycamore  and  olive  groves.  1 
Chrea.  27:  28. 

The  prophet  Amos,  before  his  call  to  the  sacred  office,  was  ^*a 

fatherer  of  sycamore  fruit."  Amos  7:  14.  On  this  passage 
^axtoa  makes  the  following  instructive  remarks:  "Pliny  and 
other  natural  historians  allege,  that  it  continues  immature  till  it  is 
nibbed  with  iron  combs,  after  which  it  ripens  in  four  days.  It  is 
not  an  operation  of  this  kind  to  which  the  prophet  Amos  refers, 
in  the  text  which  we  translate,  'I  was  a  gatherer  of  sycamore 
frtit?'  The  Septuagint  seems  to  refer  it  to  something  done  to  the 
fruit,  to  hasten  its  maturity ;  probabl v  to  the  action  of  the  iron 
•comb,  without  an  application  of  which  the  figs  cannot  be  eaten, 
because  of  their  intolerable  bitterness.  Parkhurst  renders  the 
phrase,  a  scraper  of  sycamore  fruit;  which  he  contends,  from  the 
united  testimony  of  natural  historians,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original  term.  The  business  of  Amos,  then,  before  his  appointment 
to  the  prophetical  office,  was  to  scrape  or  wound  the  fruit  of  the 
sycamore  tree,  to  hasten  its  maturity  and  prepare  it  for  use.  Simon 
imders  it  a  cultivator  of  sycamore  fruit,  which  is  perhaps  the  pre- 
ferable meaning;  for  it  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  this  fig  re- 
quired a  variety  of  operations,  all  of  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  were  performed  by  the  same  persons.  To  render  the  tree 
fruitful,  they  scarified  the  bark,  through  which  a  kind  of  milkr 
liquor  continually  distilled.  This,  it  is  said,  causes  a  little  boupi 
to  be  formed  without  leaves,  having  upon  it  sometimes  six  or  seven 
ifi.    13m  af#  hollow,  without  gniins,  and  oontaia  a  little  yeltow 
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matter,  whioh  is  generally  a  nest  of  grubs.  At  their  extremity,  a 
sort  of  water  ooTlects,  whioh,  as  it  prevents  them  from  ripening, 
most  be  let  out.  Amos,  it  is  probable,  was  employed  in  these 
yarioQB  operations ;  which  has  induced  Simon  and  others  to  render 
the  words,  not  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,  but  a  dresser  of  the 
sycamore  tree;  whioh  includes  all  the  culture  and  attendance  it 
requires." 

In  confirmation  of  this  testimony,  that  a  certain  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  the  sycamore  fig,  to  aid  it  to  become  more  perfectly 
ripe,  another  traveler  says:  *'At  the  time  when  the  fruit  has 
arrived  to  the  size  of  an  inch  diameter,  the  inhabitants  pare  off  a 
part  of  the  centre  point.  They  say  that  without  this  paring  it 
would  not  come  to  maturity." 

In  Psalm  78:  47,  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  judgment  which  God 
would  send  upon  his  unfaithful  people,  namely,  he  would  destroy 
"their  sycamore  trees  with  frost."  To  see  the  full  force  of  this, 
we  must  remember  that  naturally  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing  ftr 
sycamore  fruit  to  be  injured  by  frost.  It  buds  late  in  the  spring. 
On  this  account  it  was  called  by  the  ancients  arborum  sapientis- 
9ima^  the  wisest  of  trees,  because  it  thus  avoids  the  nipping  frosts. 
The  blighting  of  the  sycamore  figs  was  therefore  the  more  plainly 
a  curse  from  God  on  the  people  for  their  sins. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  sycamine  tree,  mentioned  by  our 
Saviour,  differs  from  the  sycamore ;  but  critics  generally  make  it 
the  same.  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 
say  unto  this  sycamine  tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and 
be  thou  planted  in  the  sea ;  and  it  should  be  done."  Luke  17:  6. 
On  this  passage  Faxton,  applying  it  to  the  sycamore,  remarks : 
"It  strikes  its  large  diverging  roots  deep  into  the  soil;  and  on  this 
account  our  Lord  aHudes  to  it  as  the  most  difficult  to  be  rooted  up 
and  transferred  to  another  situation:  'If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine  tree,  be  thou 
plocked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea,  and  it 
should  obey  you.'  The  extreme  difficulty  with  which  this  tree  is 
transferred  from  its  native  spot  to  another  situation,  gives  to  the 
words  of  our  Lord  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty.  The  stronger  and 
more  diverging  the  root  of  a  tree,  the  mOre  difficult  it  must  be  to 
pluck  it  up,  and  insert  it  again  so  as  to  make  it  strike  root  and 
grow;  but  far  more  difficult  still  to  plant  it  in  the  sea,  where  the 
seil  is  so  far  below  the  surface,  and  where  the  restless  billows  are 
continually  tossing  it  fr«n  one  side  to  another ;  yet,  says  our  Lord, 
a  task  no  less  difficult  than  this  to  be  accomplished,  can  the  man  of 
genuine  faith  perform  with  a  word ;  for  with  God  nothing  is  im- 
poBsible,  nothing  difficult  or  laborious." 

Thus  we  have  found  this  tree  rich  in  instruction  and  in  sacred 
aasociations.  How  often  are  we  reminded,  by  the  frequent  allu- 
8I0II8  of  Scripture  to  objects  in  nature,  how  neeessary  to  the  full 
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onderstanding  of  the  Divine  Word,  is  a  thorough  acqoaintanee 
with  natural  history  of  the  Bible.  We  sincerely  hope  our  articles 
on  this  subject  may  serve  our  young  readers  in  this  way;  and  also 
awaken  in  their  minds  a  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  for  themselyes 
by  the  aid  of  other  I^elps.  Thus  they  will  find  the  Sacred  scrip- 
tures, not  only  rich  in  themselves,  but  also  a  constant  stimulus  to 
them  to  seek  knowledge  from  other  sources.  They  will  find  the 
world  of  nature  an  interesting  and  instructive  commentary  on  the 
world  of  spirit  and  grace. 


THE    BROKEN    HOUSEHOLD. 

BT  AUCB  OABST. 

Vainly,  vainlj,  memory  seeks 

Round  our  father's  knee, 
Laughing  eyes  and  posy  cheeks, 

Where  they  used  to  be ; 
Of  the  circle  once  so  wide, 
Three  are  wand«rer8,  three  have  died. 

Gh>lden  haired  and  dewy  eyed^ 

Prattling  all  the  day. 
Was  the  baby  that  first  died ; 

Oh !  it  was  hard  to  lay 
Dimpled  hand  and  cheek  of  snow 
In  the  grave  so  dark  and  low. 

Smiling  back  on  all  who  smiled, 

Ne'er  by  sorrow  thralled, 
Half  a  woman,  half  a  child. 

Was  the  next  one  called ; 
Then  a  grave  more  deep  and  wide 
Made  they  by  the  baby'tf  side. 

When  or  where  the  other  died 

Only  Heaven  can  tell : 
Treading  manhood's  path  of  pride 

Was  he  when  he  fell. 
Happy  thistles,  blue  and  red. 
Bloom  round  his  lonely  bed. 

I  am  for  the  living  three 

Only  left  to  pray ; 
Two  are  on  the  stormy  sea ; 

Farther  still  than  they 
Wanders  one,  his  young  heart  dim« 
Ofieneat,  most,  I  pray  for  him. 

Whatsoe'er  they  do  or  dare, 

Wheresoe'er  I  roam, 
Have  them.  Father,  in  thy  oare, 

Guide  them  safely  home  I 
Home,  oh  I  Father  in  the  sky, 
Where  none  wander  and  none  die. 
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THE  CALL  OF  ABRAM. 


Abram  the  8on  of  Tereh,,was  born  in  Ur  of  Ghaldea.  It  was 
CQSI^mary  in  scripture  genealogy  to  mention  the  first  born  of  tht 
family  upon  whom,  in  virtue  of  this  relation,  were  bestowed  peca- 
liar  blessings.  In  particular  cases  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  deviate  from 
this  custom,  and  to  bestow  peculiar  favors  upon  a  younger  member 
of  the  family.  Such  was  the  case  with  Abram,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Tereh,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  The  name  Abram,  which  means  a  high 
father,  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Abraham,  the  father  of 
%  multitude. 

When  Abram  was  about  seventy-five  years  of  age  he  ;  eceived  • 
call  from  the  Lord  to  depart  out  of  his  native  country ;  to  leave 
his  friends  and  kindred,  and  to  get  himself  into  a  land  which  Qod 
would  show  him.  In  the  land  in  which  be  lived  he  was  surrounded 
with  idolatrous  neighbors,  and  idolatrous  practices,  into  which  he 
was  continually  liable  to  fall.  This,  together  with  n;her  purposes 
laid  up  in  the  councils  of  Ood  concerning  Abram  and  liis  posteritr^ 
and  which  were  remarkably  fulfilled  afterwards,  may  be  among  the 
reasons  for  his  call.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  eally  and 
Abram's  conduct  in  the  premises. 

In  the  sacred  narrative  we  read  of  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  patriarch;  no  arguing  the  case  in  his  own  mind;  no  oounting 
the  costs,  although  the  command  may  not  have  appeared  to  hie 
own  mind — that  is,  to  his  reason  simply,  as  being  very  full  of 
promise,  or  even  perhaps  promising  at  all.  He  was  no  doubt  hap* 
pily  and  comfortably  situated  among  his  friends;  bis  outward  cir* 
cumstances  may  have  presented  no  cause  wherefore  he  should 
arise  and  go  into  a  strange  land.  And  Ood  did  not  see  fit  at  the 
first  to  unfold  to  him  his  designs  concerning  him  and  his  posterity. 
It  then  required  a  siicrifice  on  his  part,  and  was  from  the  start  an 
act  of  faith. 

In  the  call  of  Abram  we  may  see  a  type  of  what  must  take 
place  in  every  one  who  is  called  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into 
that  of  light  and  grace.  The  analogy  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind, 
and  logical  and  natural  withal.  Abram  was  the  type  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  truths  with  which  he  was  brought  into  contact,  which 
are  absolute  and  eternal,  and  which,  although  brought  down  in  the  ^ 
sphere  of  nature,  pointed  to  others  in  the  order  of  grace.  These  - 
tru^  were  lived  otU  in  the  person  of  Abram,  and  have  therefore 
become  for  us  flesh  and  blood. 

Man  cannot  be  saved  in  the  condition  in  which  he  is  born.    That 
may  be  one  in  which  he  is  well  pleased  to  dwell  and  remain.     He 
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may  be  among  his  friends  in  a  two-fold  sense;  outwardly  the  world 
is  m  harmony  with  him,  and  inwardly  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  pleasing  and  familiar  to  him.  Going  out  of  this  condition 
involves  a  sacrifice.  This  is  sometimes  as  painful  as  the  plucking 
out  of  an  eye,  or  the  severing  of  a  right  arm.  It  involves  a  strug- 
gle in  our  nature,  with  our  own  sins,  and  with  the  prince  of  the 
air.  These  contests  are  hidden,  and  are  not  understood  by  Ae 
children  of  the  world.  They  are  known  however  to  the  Christian, 
and  when  you  speak  to  him  of  sore  conflicts,  of  hard  fighting,  of 
inward  groanings  and  of  mighty  breathings,  you  do  not  speak  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  His  experience  responds  to  the  descriptions. 
,  Indeed  when  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  room  to  fear  that  all  is 
not  right.  If  all  is  still  within,  it  affords  room  to  fear  that  the 
enemy  holds  absolute  dominion. 

This  sacrifice  must  be  in  disposition  complete.  Abram  left  all. 
Not  many  Christians  in  the  present  day  are  called  to  forsake 
father,  mother,  wife  and  children,  lands  and  houses,  for  the  6o8- 
pel's  sake,  as  were  some  of  the  primitive  Christians,  yet  Christi- 
anity is  now  precisely  what  it  was  then,  and  Christians  must  have 
the  same  disposition  should  circumstances  require  it.  There  should 
be  a  disposition  to  give  up  all  for  Christ's  sake.  If  the  disposition 
be  complete,  no  contingencies  will  occur  under  which  there  will  not 
be  a  safe  and  certain  rule.  Suppose  Abram  had  cast  longing  eyes 
back  upon  his  native  hills  and  vales,  the  lovely  associates  of  his 
childhood  days ;  upon  the  prospects  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  that 
may  have  been  opening  up  for  his  manhood,  and  had  commenced 
to  hesitate  and  doubt  respecting  the  righteousness  of  the  command 
that  was  given  him.  What,  suppose  ye,  would  have  been  the  lan- 
guage addressed  to  him  ?  ^'  He,  that  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
J  low,  looketh  at  the  things  that  are  behind,  is  not  worthy  of  the 
ingdom  of  heaven." 

The  act  requires  faith.  Had  Abram  lacked  faith,  his  obedience 
would  have  been  blind  and  slavish.  His  reason  might  have  sug- 
guested  that  God  had  the  right  to  command,  and  the  power  to 
punish  disobedience.  Influenced  by  such  motives,  he  might  have| 
started  upon  his  journey,  but  that  would  not  have  been  a  cheerful 
obedience.  It  was  an  intelligent  obedience,  and  not  blind.  It 
wus  not,  however,  what  might  be  called  an  intellectual  assurance. 
He  was  unable  by  a  logical  process  of  reasoning  simply,  by  deduo- 
tions  from  natural  causes,  to  calculate  the  interest  involved*  It 
ims  the  assurance  ot faith.  God  had  called  him,  and  had  promised 
to  bless  him,  and  he  knew  by  this  kind  of  assurance  that  he  was 
fsHhful  to  fulfil. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  this  part  of  tiie 
analogy.  It  teaches  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  ohtdienee  am^ 
tinuculy  goe$  bejvrs  knowledge.  This  is  the  case  in  the  first  step, 
and  in  all  the  life  of  the  Gbrktian.    This  was  the  motto  of  the 
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letrned  and  pious  Anselm.  The  scripturee  teach  ns  the  Mine: 
^'If  ye  obey  my  commandments,  ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrine/' 
Men,  in  seeking  salvation,  generally  commence  directly  the  oppo- 
site of  this;  they  want  to  know  all  about  the  kingdom  of  graee 
before  they  enter  it.  If  you  speak  of  mysteries  in  religion,  they 
think  of  phantoms,  of  creations  of  the  imagination,  which  are  not 
for  ene  the  same  as  for  another.  They  resort  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  expect  everything  to  yield  to  the  scrutiny  of  their  search; 
they  imagine  that  they  find  dark  sayings  and  contradictions  there, 
ana  perplex  themselves  with  these,  while  they  have  not  yet  made 
the  first  step  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Gospel;  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  see  clear  through  the  way  before  they  have 
yel  entered  upon  it. 

In  what,  then,  does  this  first  act  of  faith  consist?  In*  the  ease 
of  Abram  it  consisted  in  taking  God  at  his  word ;  submitting  to 
his  guidance;  trusting  implicitly  and  without  wavering  in  him. 
He  arose  and  departed,  leaving  all  the  consequences  to  God.  It 
is  submitting  one's  self  to  Christ  in  the  ordinance  of  his  Church. 
This  is  an  act  of  obedience  that  must  rest  upon  faith,  and  know- 
ledge mast  come  afterwards.  Abram  could  not  understand  fully 
the  nature  of  the  promised  land  that  lay  before  him,  until  he  had 
journeyed  and  beheld  it  for  himself.  There  are  those  who  are 
hindered  from  obeying  his  call  by  considerations  like  these — ^Hhey 
must  become  good"  before  uniting  themselves  to  the  church — that 
is,  as  if  poor,  hungry,  and  starving  men,  before  whom  a  plentiful 
table  had  been  spread,  and  of  which  they  had  been  invited  to  par- 
take, should  say,  ^^  We  must  first  provide  ourselves  with  food,  and 
satisfy  our  craving  hunger,  and  then  we  will  accept  of  the  invita- 
tion, and  partake  of  the  bounties  spread  out  for  us."  In  a  state 
of  nature  men  are  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  momentarily 
standing  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  pit.  In  the  church  is  salva- 
tion; treasure  to  enrich;  light  to  shine  upon  our  darkness ;  gar- 
ments of  salvation  to  clothe  our  nakedness;  yet  many  imagine 
that  they  will  get  all  these  out  of  the  church,  and  thus  qualjify 
themselves  for  its  service. 

This  mistake  arises  from  the  low  views  which  we  permit  our- 
selves to  entertain  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  church.  Are 
we  about  to  connect  ourselves  with  some  respectable  human  s^ociety, 
we  prepare  ourselves  to  give  character  and  weight  to  that  society 
by  our  wealth,  influence  and  talents.  Reasoning  thus  of  the 
cnuroh,  we  imagine  that  it  has  need  of  us,  while  precisely  the 
opposite  is  the  truth — we  have  need  of  the  church.  It  is  a  mourn- 
ful fact,  staring  us  in  the  face  every  day.  Vast  numbers  of  young 
persons,  members  of  Christian  families,  and  who  rest  under  the 
solemn  tows  of  baptism,  seem  to  feel  quite  at  rest  out  of  the  church, 
and  deem  their  position,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  %afe  as  any 
•ther.    They  do  not  demise  tiM  church;  they  i^end  upon  its  or- 
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dinanoes,  and  feel  themselves  at  homey  it  may  be,  in  doing  bo; 
but,  BO  low  and  mean  are  the  views  of  church  members  themselveSi 
and  even  of  ministers  sometimes — and  what  could  be  expected 
under  these  circumstances  of  those  without? — that  no  special  con- 
cern is  felt  in  the  case.  Now,  if  church  relations  are  of  such 
small  account  that  persons  may  assume  them  or  not,  let  it  be  pro- 
claimed. But,  if  an  awful  hazard  hangs  upon  the  obedience  of 
men  in  this  particular,  nothing  but  the  most  stolid  indifference  can 
complacently  look  upon  these  things.  This  state  of  affairs  is  in- 
creasing. It  seems  to  be  the  reaction  upon  the  cold  formalism 
that  preceded  the  vortex  of  new  measures,  into  which  the  Refor- 
mation churches  were  in  danger  of  falling  a  few  years  ago. 

There  are  cheering  indications  in  the  liturgy  movement  that 
seems  to  be  springing  up  in  all  the  churches,  and  hopes  are  begin- 
ning to  be  entertained  that  the  services  of  the  church  will  again 
be  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  the  church  will  address 
itself  to  the  world  as  the  only  ark  of  safety,  in  which  men  may 
ride  above  the  troubled  waters  of  the  world,  and  escape  the  wrath 
to  come. 


THE     ECHO. 

VBOM  mz  QBEMAN  OP  HURK. 

A  horseman  through  the  mountain  pasi 

Proceeds  in  silent  gloom ; 
"  And  haste  I  to  my  love's  emhrace, 
Or  to  the  dusky  tomb  I" 

The  mountain  voice  replies — 
"The  dusky  tomb." 

And  onward  still  the  horseman  rides 

With  gloomy  thoughts, 
"  And  shall  I  reach  the  grave  so  soon  T 
Well !  in  the  grave  is  rest." 
The  voice  again  replies — 
"  The  grave  is  rest." 

The  tears  fall  from  the  horseman's  ej68f 

And  on  his  pale  cheek  rest ; 
'*  Since  only  death  can  comfort  me, 
For  me  the  grave  is  best." 
The  hollow  voice  replie 
"  The  grave  is  best." 


HEAR   ME   BUT   OltCE. 

Hbab  me  but  once,  while  o'er  the  grave, 

In  which  our  love  lies  cold  and  dead, 
I  count  each  flattering  hope  he  gave 

Of  joys  now  lost,  and  charms  now  fled. 
Who  could  have  thought  the  smile  he  wore, 

When  first  he  met  would  fad©  away  I 
Or  that  a  chill  would  e'er  come  o'er 

Those  eyes  so  bHght  through  many  a  day  I 
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"MY    ANGEL     LOVB." 

There  is  a  poem,  written  bj  one  of  onr  foster-children  of  genius,  of  which  I 
aan  reminded  bj  this  question  of  angelic  aid  to  our  moral  imperfeotness  of  reach. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  ever  been  published.  "  Fanny  Forester'*  wrote  it,  and 
it  has  been  among  my  manuscripts  till  I  have  learned  its  inspired  harmonies  bj 
heart.  If  it  be  found  elsewhere  in  print,  however,  it  will  not  be  unrefreshing  to 
read — ^for  a  change — a  bit  of  the  old-fashioned  poetry  that  had  in  it  both  mean- 
ing and  music.  The  widowed  heart  of  the  gifted  one — with  her  apostle  husband 
Jnat  gone  before  her  into  heaven — thus  exquisitely  tells  the  story  of  their  earthly 
tore  and  still  lingering  "hold  of  hands :" 

I  gazed  down  life's  dim  labyrinth,  # 

A  wildering  maze  to  see, 
Crossed  o*er  by  many  a  tangled  clew, 

And  wild  as  wild  could  be, 
And  as  I  gazed  in  doubt  and  dread 

An  angel  came  to  me. 

I  knew  him  for  a  heavenly  guide, 

I  knew  him  even  then, 
Though  meekly  as  a  child  he  stood 

Among  the  sons  of  men — 
By  his  deep  spirit  loveliness, 

I  knew  him  even  then. 

And  as  I  leaned  my  weary  head 

Upon  his  proffered  breast. 
And  scanned  the  peril-haunted  wild 

From  out  my  place  of  rest, 
I  wondered  if  the  shining  ones 

Of  Eden  were  more  blessed. 

For  there  was  light  within  my  soul, 

Light  on  my  peaceful  way, 
And  all  around  the  blue  above 

The  clustering  star-light  lay ; 
And  easterly  I  saw  upreared 

The  pearly  gates  of  day. 

So  hand  in  hand  we  trod  the  wild. 

My  angel  love  and  I — 
His  lifted  wing  all  quivering 

With  tokens  from  the  sky. 
Strange  my  dull  thought  could  not  divine 

'Twas  lifted  but  to  fly  I 

Again  down  life's  dim  labyrinth 

I  grope  my  way  alone. 
While  wildly  through  the  midnight  sky 

Black,  hurrying  clouds  are  blown. 
And  thickly,  in  my  tangled  path, 

The  sharp,  bare  thorns  are  sown. 

Yet  firm  my  foot,  for  well  I  know 

The  goal  can  not  be  far, 
And  ever  through  the  rifted  clouds 

Shines  out  one  steady  star — 

For  WBBIf  MT  GUIDE  WBKT  UP,  HE  LEFT 

The  pbablt  oates  a-jab. 

In  those  last  two  unsurpassed  lines — lines  in  the  golden  cadence  of  which  lay 
the  lArk-Bong  of  her  own  then  dawning  morning  in  heaven — ^Bmilt  Juosoh  has 
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«zpre«8ed  the  faith  for  which  the  imaginatire  world  is  now  zealonsly  contending 
— 8PIBIT- VISION  ACROSS  THE  ORAVB.  I  should  bo  reluctant  to  relinquish  my  own 
hold,  instinctive  rather  than  philoeophioal  thongh  it  be,  of  faith  so  precious. 

— N.  P.  Willis. 


THE  JEWISH  IDEAL  OF  CHRIST. 


BT  THX  imOR. 


Thebe  are  many  saints  in  bliss  now  who  lived  and  died  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  The  number  of  those  who  died 
in  faith  not  having  received  the  promise,  but  who  saw  it  afar  off 
and  embraced  it,  is  like  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  sand  on  the 
sea-shore,  innumerable;  these  now  are  represented  as  bending 
down,  like  the  spectators  in  an  amphitheatre,  around  us,  to  witness 
our  conflicts  and  triumphs  in  the  Christian  race.  These  all,  now 
clothed  in  white,  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
These  all  were  saved  by  Christ  as  well  as  we,  for  there  is  no  other 
name  given  under  heaven  whereby  men  may  be  saved  but  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Abraham  saw  his  day  and  was  glad,  and  all  the 
patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  saints  were  saved  believing  on  him 
who  should  come. 

If  these  saints  believed  in  Christ  unto  salvation  they  must  have 
had  him  before  the  eye  of  their  faith.  The  Saviour  promised  and 
expected,  in  some  form,  moved  before  their  minds  and  lived  in 
their  faith.  Some  representation  of  him  floated  continually  before 
them  in  prophetic  vision.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  interesting 
inquiry  what  was  this  ideal  Messiah  which  they  loved  and  upon 
which  they  rested  their  faith  with  such  ardent  and  saving  firmness? 
Our  minds  are  so  constituted  that  they  give  form  to  every  unseen 
object  upon  which  they  are  intensely  directed.  As  the  poet^ 
painter,  and  sculptor  desires  to  give  form  and  tangible  existence 
to  their  conceptions,  so  do  our  thoughts  seek  to  corporealize  them- 
selves. The  word  became  flesh.  There  is  nothing  hid  that  does 
Bot  reveal  itself.  The  inner  world  always  struggles  towards  a 
manifestation.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  the  saints  under  the 
Old  Testament  should  clothe  their  conceptions  in  flesh  and  bloody 
and  place  this  created  ideal  before  their  faith  as  their  hope  and 
consolation. 

To  the  formation  of  this  ideal  Messiah,  all  the  hints  of  bim^ 
made  through  Divine  revelation  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
nerd,  contributed.  "To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness."  All 
their  revelations,  indistinct  and  fragmentary  as  they  were,  aided  in 
painting  the  image  of  him  who  should  come  as  Israel's  consolation* 
If  we  hear  of  a  person  whom  we  have  never  seen,  but  whom  we 
expect  to  see,  we  immediately  represent  him  to  ourselves,  and 
CTcrything  we  hear  of  him  afterwards  seems  to  modify  and  perfect 
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the  idea  we  irel  fbraaed  of  him ;  so  in  the  eate  of  the  Jews  in  M« 
t&remet  to  Messiah,  every  bow  truth  and  promise  ooneemiog  him 
fevealed  by  the  prophets  had  its  iDfluence  upon  the  ideal  Messiah, 
as  he  stood  before  the  faith  of  pious  Jews. 

Our  ideas  of  an  unseen  person  will  be  erroneous  or  eorreet  ao- 
oording  as  the  representations  are  obscure  or  elear  whieh  we  ha?e 
ot  him,  and  according  as  we  are  able  to  apprehend  these  repre- 
aentations  in  our  minds,  and  form  them  into  the  conceptions  of  a 
hiffmonious  ideal.  We  are  often  disappointed  when  we  see  a  persen 
of  whom  we  have  previously  heard;  this  is  because  either  his 
character  was  vaguely  represented  to  us,  or  vaguely  apprehended 
by  us.  So,  many  of  the  Jews  had  been  so  dull  and  obtuse  to 
prophetic  announcements  of  Christ,  and  had  permitted  their  own 
gubjective  and  selfish  ideas  to  enter  so  largely  into  their  concep- 
tions of  him,  that  he  for  whom  they  looked  was  quite  another 
Messiah  than  the  one  which  the  prophets  saw  and  which  actually 
eame;  and  when  he  came  they  crucified  him  in  their  ignorance, 
not  recognizing  in  him  the  ^^Holy  One  and  the  Just."  He  came 
to  his  own,  and  to  those  who  looked  for  him  and  desired  him  to  come; 
but  so  far  did  the  actual  Messiah  differ  from  the  ideal  of  him  in 
tiieir  minds  that  he  was  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground,  and  they 
cried,  away  with  him,  not  this  man,  preferring  that  a  murderer  and 
a  robber  should  be  granted  to  them  rather  than  the  Prince  of  Life. 
This,  however,  was  their  own  fault.  Had  they  careAilly  looked 
vpon  the  prophetic  canvass  they  might  have  seen  his  portrait  more 
clearly  drawn.  All  the  prophets,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners, spoke  of  him,  and  drew  his  portrait  before  the  Jewish  people. 
They  spoke  of  him  in  the  animated  inspiration  of  prophecy;  he 
was  revealved  to  them  in  his  true  character  in  types,  shadows  and 
ceremonies  of  the  law.  Many  stupid  souls,  however,  stood  before 
the  altar  in  dumb  amasement,  looked  upon  the  significant  ceremo- 
nials of  the  tabernacle  as  empty  forms,  and  listened  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  prophetic  visions  as  a  relation  of  pleasant  dreams. 
Or  at  least  these  things  were  considered  merely  as  serving  the 
purposes  of  present  devotion,  instead  of  being  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  corae,  the  substance  of  which  was  Christ. 

Others  there  were,  however,  who  had  studied  the  character  of 
the  promised  Messiah  to  some  effect.  They  had  such  correct  views 
of  him  that  they  knew  him  immediately.  Such  was  old  Simeon; 
he  was  a  man  just,  devout,  full  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel.  He  came  by  the  spirit  into  the  temple,  at 
the  time  that  Joseph  and  Mary  brought  the  holy  child  to  be  cir- 
cumcised. Long  and  ardently  had  he  waited  for  a  sight  of  him 
who  should  come;  and  now,  though  the  Messiah  appeared  before 
him  in  the  form  of  an  infant,  so  correct  were  his  views  of  him 
that  he  immediately  recognized  the  divine  babe,  took  him  into  his 
arms,  and  Messed  Ood  that  he  couM  now  die  in  peace  because  lie 
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]iad  been  pennitted  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  salvation  of  IsraeL 
Suoh,  also,  was  Anna,  a  devout  prophetess,  who  departed  not  {rom 
the  temple,  but  served  God  with  fastings  and  prajen  nisht  and 
day.  She  coming  that  instant  into  the  temple,  gave  thanks  Ittte- 
wise  unto  the  Lord,  and  spoke  of  him  to  all  them  that  looked  for 
redemption  in  Jerusalem.  Such  was  also  Andrew  and  the  other 
disciple  who  immediately  followed  the  Saviour  when  John  pointed 
to  him  and  said,  ^'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!*'  ^'We  have  found 
the  Messiah,"  he  exclaimed  to  Simon,  ^^  which  is,  being  interpret- 
ed, the  Christ."  Such  was  also  Philip.  Jesus  said  to  him:  ^^ Fol- 
low me,"  and  he  did,  and  soon  he  said  to  Nathaniel,  ^^  We  have 
found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph."  Nathaniel,  a  little  dark 
in  bis  ideas  of  the  promised  Messiah,  thought  at  first  that  no  good 
could  come  out  of  Nazareth;  but  one  sight  of  him,  and  one  or  two 
questions  to  the  Saviour,  and  as  many  answers  from  him,  were 
sufficient,  and  he  exclaimed:  ^^ Rabbi,  thou  art  the  son  of  Qod; 
thou  art  the  king  of  Israel." 

How  quick  their  conceptions !  What  a  difference  between  them 
and  those  dull  Jews  whose  ideas  of  him  were  so  distorted  by  oamal 
fancies,  and  so  unenlightened  by  the  prophetic  revelations  concern- 
ing him,  that  all  the  mighty  works  which  he  did  in  their  midst,  and 
before  their  eyes,  could  not  open  their  eyes  to  his  true  charac- 
ter. Those  who  had  heart- wants,  received  him  as  naturally  as 
a  wound  receives  the  healing  balm.  He  comes,  thought  the  carnal 
Jews,  to  restore  at  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  to  put  his 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  Gsesar,  and  his  hand  upon  the  Roman  yoke  now 
galling  the  necks  of  Abraham's  freemen,  who  were  never  in  bond- 
age to  any  man.  No!  exclaimed  the  blind,  he  comes  to  open  the 
blind  eyes.  No !  exclaimed  the  dumb,  he  comes  to  loose  our 
tongues.  No !  said  the  possessed,  he  comes  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  devil  and  to  cast  out  legions.  No !  said  weary  and  heavy- 
ladened  penitents,  whose  sense  of  guilt  the  cold  ritual  of  tbe 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  teachings  from  Moses'  seat  could 
not  remove,  he  comes  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin;  he 
comes  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  to  the  poor,  to  giro 
deliverance  to  the  captives  of  sin,  and  to  be  wounded,  pierced,  and 
to  receive  stripes  that  we  may  be  healed.     Thus  there  was  a  divi- 

.  sion  among  them.  The  one  party  knew  him  not,  and  therefore 
crucified  him.     The  other  knew  him  and  exclaimed:  Hosannain 

•  the  highest,  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness 
to  every  one  that  believeth. 

All  wrong  conceptions  of  the  Saviour  were  grounded  in  a  pardal- 
and  fragmentary  view  of  him.     All  wrong  conceptions  of  him 

.  among  the  Jews,  harmonized  themselves  in  the  central  and  prevailr 

'ipg  notion  that  he  should  be  a  great  tempoaral  deliverer.    Around 
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tins  idea  all  tkeir  oonoeptions  of  him  olostered;  toward  it  all  th^ir 
htipes  w^re  made  to  bend,  and  with  it  all  prophecy  was  made  to 
agree.  Of  him  under  this  form  they  dreamed;  with  this  imaee 
before  them  they  looked  into  the  prophetic  revelations ;  for  him  m 
this  character  they  longed  as  the  long^promised  hope  of  Israel. 
The  grand  object  of  his  mission  having  been  thus  conceived  to  be 
temporal,  it  is  only  natural  tiat  their  notions  of  him,  in  every  de- 
tail, took  a  carnal  and  earthly  form.  Thus,  then,  the  ideal  Mes- 
8^  of  this  class  was  only  a  mighty  hbro.  If  he  was  a  law-giver 
it  was  to  give  laws  to  the  conquered ;  if  he  was  a  teacher  it  was  to 
teach  the  conquered  submission  and  obedience  to  his  laws;  if  he  was 
a  king  it  was  to  be  king  of  the  world  on  the  Jewish  throne ;  if  he  was 
a  priest  it  was  of  a  Jewish  priesthood ;  in  short,  if  he  was  a  Saviour 
it  was  a  Saviour  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
In  this  heroic,  royal  character  he  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  Jews  in 
large  and  mighty  relief  against  all  earthly  power.  Here,  then, 
was  an  ideal  Christ — but,  alas !  with  what  disappointment  were 
those  whose  cenceptions  created  this  picture  doomed  to  meet,  for 
this  ideal  never  became  incarnate.  True,  he  was  a  hero,  but  not 
of  this  world;  and  this  was  not  the  central^  around  which  all  his 
other  attributes  should  cluster. 

The  humble,  pious  class  of  Jesus  had  a  different  ideal  of  the 
promised  and  expected  Messiah.  What  this  ideal  was,  would  be 
difficult  in  one  sentence  to  say.  Perhaps  we  might  say  it  was  the 
living  embodiment  of  a  perfect  Being.  He  was  all  that  heart 
could  wbh  in  all  the  varying  circumstances  and  in  all  the  multiform 
wants  of  life.    He  would  be — 

"  A  sovereign  balm  for  every  wound." 

As  heaven  is  now  to  our  hopes,  so  was  the  coming  Messiah  to  the 
hopes  of  the  devout  Israel.  Heaven  lies  before  the  eye  of  our 
faith  as  a  full  and  perfect  portion,  adapted  to  every  want.  To  the 
poor  riches,  to  the  stranger  home,  to  the  exile  an  inheritance,  and 
to  the  weary  rest!  So  Christ  was  to  them  all  in  all.  To  the  op- 
pressed a  deliverer,  to  the  ignorant  a  teacher,  to  the  sick  a  physi- 
cian, to  the  sinner  an  atonement,  to  the  blind  sight,  to  the  lame 
feet,  to  the  dead  life,  and  to  all  that  came  to  him  salvation !  The 
feeling  and  the  conceptions  of  the  entire  devout  portion  of  the 
Jewish  believers  finds  voice  and  expression  in  the  enraptured  de- 
claration of  the  wisest  among  them.  Ask  them  what  their  beloved 
is  more  than  another  beloved,  and  they  will  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice  reply:  My  beloved  is  the  chiefcst  among  ten  thousand; 
he  is  altogether  lovely ! 

Truth,  it  must  not  however  bo  forgotten,  has  a  history.  Life 
manifests  itself  in  a  process.  The  rising  of  the  sun  of  righteousness 
is  first  in  a  gleam,  then  in  a  twilight,  then  a  glimmer,  rising  higher 
and  higher,  and  sUning  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.   The 
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piotwre  is  not  transferred  to  the  oaiiYMS  by  one  toodi.  Qod 
through  sncoeBsive  revelatione  gradaally  created  in  the  Jewish 
mind  the  conception  of  this  perfect  ideal,  which  afterwards  beeame 
incarnate.  He  taught  them  as  fast  as  they  ooold  bear,  henoo  he 
chose  sundry  times  and  divers  manners.  How  interesting  is  the 
sun  of  righteousness,  rising  gradually  higher  and  higher  in  the 
firmament  of  the  Jewish  cloudy  and«hadowy  dispensation.  As,  after 
kis  incarnation,  it  was  necessary  that  his  character  should  be  de- 
veloped, from  the  babe  in  the  manger  on  through  all  the  intervm- 
ing  stages  of  human  life,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  that 
the  true  idea  of  him  should  have  a  development  from  the  fiist 
promise  in  Paradise  through  all  the  stages  of  typical,  ceremoniiJ, 
and  prophetic  representations  until  he  lay  incarnate  as  the  dime 
babe  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem. 


THB  TUBF  SHALL  BB  MT  FRAGRAIIT  8HRIBB. 

tr  TH01IA8  MOOBl. 

Thb  tnrf  shall  be  mj  fragrant  shrine, 
M7  temple,  Lord,  that  aroh  of  thine ; 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs, 
And  silent  thonghts  mj  only  prayers. 

My  choir  shall  be  the  moonlit  waves, 
When  marmaring  homeward  to  their  cares, 
Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea, 
Bven  more  than  music,  breathes  of  thee  I 

I'll  seek,  by  day,  some  glade  unknown, 
And  light  and  silence,  like  thy  throne ; 
And  the  pale  stars  shall  be  at  night, 
The  only  eyes  that  watch  my  rite. 

Thy  heav'n,  on  which  'tis  bliss  to  look, 
Shall  be  my  pure  and  shining  book. 
Where  I  shall  read,  in  words  of  flame, 
The  glories  of  thy  wond'rons  name. 

I'll  read  thy  anger  in  the  rack 

That  clouds  awhile  the  day-beams  track ; 

Thy  mercy  in  the  asure  blue 

Of  sunny  brightness  breaking  through  t 

There's  nothing  bright,  above,  below. 
Prom  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow, 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  thy  Deity. 

There's  nothing  dark,  below,  abovsi 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  love. 
And  meekly  wait  that  mommit,  wh«n 
Thj  toaok  ahali  ton  all  bright  againl 
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BAPTISMAL  NAMES  OF  GERMANS,  WITH  THEIR 
SIGNIFICATIONS. 


Bt  I.  D.  won. 


Thb  following,  if  prtsented  to  your  numerous  young  readerSi 
may  prove  to  them  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Allow  me  to 
gay  to  them,  that  I  have  copied  from  the  original  in  the  archives  of 
the  State  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  names  of  Grerman  immi* 
grants  who  landed  at  Philadelphia  prior  to  1776.  These  namei, 
with  the  names  of  ships  in  which  they  sailed,  the  names  of  the 
captains  of  vessels,  whence  they  sailed,  and  the  time  of  arrival  in 
America,  with  other  interesting  notices,  will  form  part  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  History  of  Gferman  Immigrants.  It  is  confidently 
hoped,  that  thousands  of  the  descendants  of  those  immigrants  will 
be  gratified,  when  the  history  appears  in  print,  to  be  able  more 
readily  to  trace  their  genealogy,  and  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
time  when  their  ancestors  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 

The  names  in  italics  exhibit  the  German  orthography ;  the 
others,  in  Roman,  the  English ;  then  follows  the  meaning  or  signi* 
fication  of  names,  and  usual  abbreviations. 


Abraham,  fatherof  many  nations. 

Adamy  earthly  man,  red. 

Adolph,  a  noble  helper. 

AlbertuSj  nobly  born,  of  noble 
birth — usually  written  Albert, 
occasionally  Albrecht. 

Alexander,  one  who  assists  men, 
a  male  helper. 

AnastasiuSy  one  who  is  recover- 
ing, a  convalescent. 

AndreaSy  Andrew,  strong,  one 
who  is  stout,  manly. 

Anton,  Anthony,  inestimable, 
priceless. 

Am^lduSy  Arnold,  a  hero  of 
honor,  an  honorable  hero. 

Augustus,  noble,  high,  lofty,  ele- 
vated, sublime,  exalted. 

BartholomaeuSy  Bartholomew,  a 
son  who  suspends  the  waters, 
a  martial,  valiant  son — some- 
times written  Bartel. 

BaUhasar,  council  of  war,  court- 
martial — ^variously  abbreviat- 
ed, Balthos,  Baltzer,  Baldis. 


BenedictuSy  Benedict,  blessed — 
occurs  abbreviated  Beni. 

Bernhardy  Bernard,  a  strong, 
robust  child. 

Berthold  or  BerchUldy  stately  or 
grand  age — sometimes  written 
Serdolf,  Berdolt. 

Bertram,  magnificent  hero,  or 
grand  hero. 

Benjamin,  son  of  the  right  hand^ 
son  of  fortune. 

BlasiuSy  Blase,  royal  one,  splen- 
did and  magnificent. 

Burchardy  one  who  is  strong,  one 
that  is  energetic. 

Clementy  one  who  is  benign,  in- 
dulgent, kind,  benevolent — 
occurs  several  times,  variously 
spelled  Glemin,  Glemenz. 

Christian,  a  follower  of  Christ — 
sometimes  written  Ghristel^ 
Christly. 

Christopher,  a  bearer  of  Christ 
— of  various  orthography, 
Christoffel,  Christoph,  Stofiel. 
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CoMtantiniUy  Constantine,  one 
who  is  steadfast,  firm,  stable, 
faithful,  resolute — sometimes 
written  Constant,  Cons. 

CameltuSj  home-like,  one  that  is 
strong. 

Daniel^  judgment  of  God,  a 
righteous  jud^e. 

DariuSy  he  that  informs  himself. 

Dietrichy  Derrick,  a  patriot,  a 
friend  of  the  people — variously 
written  Dieter,  Ditrich,  Tie- 
terich. 

Dionysiuiy  divinely  touched. 

DominicuBy  belonging  to  the 
Lord. 

JEberhardj  Everard,  a  man  of 
strength. 

Egherty  faithful  and  kind. 

Eginhardy  one  faithfully  tried, 
proved  true. 

Hrhardj  one  that  is  magnani- 
mous— sometimes  it  occurs 
Ehrhart,  Erhat. 

JEdward^  a  noble  watchman. 

Edmundj  a  generous  protector 
or  shield. 

EliaSy  God  the  Lord,  the  mighty 
Lord. 

Emanuel^  God-man,  God  with  us. 

Erasmus^  love-worthy. 

Emsty  Ernest,  serious,  grave, 
sober,  stern,  austere,  earnest. 

Felixj  one  who  is  fortunate,  hap- 
pily blessed. 

Ferdinandy  well-deserving,  meri- 
torious, full  of  merit. 

Filberty  jFVfe'fier^,  renowned,  most 
illustrious. 

Friederichy  Frederick,  one  that 
is  peaceable — written  differ- 
ently Friedrich,  Fridrick ;  ab- 
breviated Fritz,  Fred. 

Q-ahriely  God  is  my  strength, 
man  of  God. 

O^eorffy  George,  farmer,  husband- 
man, one  that  tills  the  earth. 


O-erhardy  Qerharty  a  man  of 
strength,  one  strong,  mighty, 
energetic. 

CHdeoTiy  one  that  braises  or 
breaks,  or  one  that  cuts  oflf 
iniquity. 

GoUfriedy  Gotfrey,  Geoffry,  Jef- 
fery,  Jeffry,  peace  of  God. 

Q-ottleiby  Theophilus,  friend  of 
God. 

Oregoriuiy  Gregor,  Gregory,  one 
that  is  cheerful,  wakeful, 
"  wide-a-wake." 

G%L$tavvSy  lofty,  exalted. 

ffeinrichy  Henrichy  Henry,  a 
courageous,  spirited  hero. 

Serrmanriy  Herman,  a  war-man, 
one  that  is  gallant,  brave, 
valiant. 

HieronymuMy  Jerome,  one  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the 
church. 

Ignatiu9y  fiery,  ardent,  glowing. 

IrencuyMy  one  that  is  peaceable. 

Itaacy  laughter,  son  of  joy. 

Jacohy  one  that  supplants,  or 
undermines. 

Jeremia%y  Jeremiah,  exaltation 
of  the  Lord. 

JonaSy  one  that  oppresses. 

Jonathauy  given  to  God,  a  faith- 
ful friend. 

Johannes^  John,  the  grace  or 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  a  child  of 
favor,  one  that  is  gracious, 
benevolent — differently  spelt 
Johann,  Johan,  Hannes,  Hans. 
This  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a 
Lieblings-namen  with  the  Ger- 
mans. In  a  list  of  21,315 
names,  Johannes,  Johann, 
Johan,  Hannes  and  Hans  oc- 
curs 7,612  times,  singly  and 
connected,  as  Johan  Jacob, 
Hans  Peter,  Han  Nicklaus, 
with  another  baptismal  name. 
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Jutiticey  Juity  Tost  Jocelin,  Jooe- 
lyn,  upright,  or  just. 

JtUiuSy  a  pubescent  young,  a 
downy  or  soft-haired  young 
man. 

JoMtphy  increase  or  addition. 

Karly  Charles,  one  that  is  strong. 

Ka^pavy  Casper y  Jasper,  a  royal 
treasurer. 

Konrady  Conrad,  a  counsellor — 
sometimes  written  Eonrath, 
Conrat. 

LazaruBj  assistance  of  God. 

Lebrechtj  live  right. 

Leonhardy  lion's  heart,  lion- 
hearted,  undaunted— different- 
ly written  Leonard,  Lenhardt, 
Lenhard,  Lennerr. 

LorentZy  Laurentiaj  Lawrence, 
one  that  is  crowned  or  lau- 
reated  by  way  of  distinction. 

Ludwigy  Louis,  Lewis,  one  that 
is  illustrious,  renowned,  cele- 
brated or  famous — sometimes 
written  Ludewig,  Ludwick. 

ZftUheTj  reverend,  venerable,  re- 
spectable. 

MareuMy  Mark,  one  who  contends, 
a  champion,  a  combatant,  war- 
rior. 

MartiUy  a  hero. 

MattheuSy  Matthew,  one  that  is 
given. 

MatihiaSy  Mathias,  the  gift  of 
the  Lord — sometimes  spelt  Ma- 
theis,  Matteis,  Matheis. 

McLximHiany  the  greatest. 

MelanchtoUy  black  earth. 

Melchoiry  a  royal  person. 

Michaely  Michely  one  who  is  per- 
fect. 

JfaritZy  Maurice,  auburn,  one 
that  is  dark-colored  or  brown. 

Moiesy  taken  out  of  the  water. 

Nieolau9y  NikalauSy  Nicholas, 
victory  of  the  people — written 


'  occasionally  Nicklas,  Nickel, 
as  in  Han  Nickel ;  i.  e.,  Jo- 
hannes Nicalaus  Spannseiler. 

OneiimuSy  one  that  proves  use- 
ful, profitable. 

Oswaldy  a  steward,  administra- 
tor, manager. 

OttOy  Otho,  father  of  a  family, 
an  economist. 

Pauliny  Paul,  small,  little,  di- 
minutive, a  worker. 

PetruBy  Peter,  one  that  is  en- 
duringly  faithful,  immovable, 
firm,  a  rock. 

PhillippuSy  PhilipuSy .  Philip,  a 
lover  of  horses,  a  warlike 
knight. 

Reuben^  the  vision  of  the  son, 
who  sees  the  son. 

Rudolphy  a  counsellor,  an  advi- 
ser, abbreviated  Rudy. 

Samuely  heard  of  God,  asked  of 
God. 

SebastiaUy  elevated,  sublime,  ex- 
alted —  written  occasionally 
Bastian,  Bast. 

Scheniy  Shem,  renown,  a  name. 

Seth^  one  who  puts. 

Simony  SimeoUy  one  that  is  heard. 

Salomo^  Solomofiy  peaceable. 

StanislauSy  gloriously,  stability, 
constancy. 

Stephanus,  Stephen,  crowned, 
one  who  crowns— occasionally 
written  Stefar,  Steffy,  Steffe. 

Theobaldy  one  that  is  valiant — 
also  written  Debald,  Dewalt. 

Theodor,  Theodore,  gift  of  God. 

ThomaSy  a  twin. 

TobiaSy  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
Lord  is  good. 

Tratigott,  trust  God. 

Ulrichy  Ulric,  richly  endowed; 
abbreviated  UH. 

Urbariy  one  that  is  polite,  oonr- 
teouB,  urbane. 
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Valentinej  one  who  is  passionate,  Witfried,  one  who  defends  wii- 

affeotionate,  or  vehement ;  ab-  dom. 

breyiated  Felty.  Wilhelm^   William,   a  powerfid 

Vincent^  one  who  conquers  or  reck,  a  potent  shield  or  pro- 

oyercomes.  tector. 

WaUhtTy  one  who  governs,  rules,  Wolfgang^  a  helper,  an  assistant 

or  reigns.  Zachkrian^   Zachariah,   memory 

of  the  Lord. 


THB     DOVE. 

The  rosy  light  of  Sabbath  eve 

On  hill  and  valley  lay, 
And  lingered  long,  as  if  to  leave 

A  blessing  on  the  day. 

The  village  bell  had  sweetly  tolled 

Its  chime  upon  the  air, 
To  summon  to  their  hallowed  fold 

The  worshippers  for  prayer. 

The  organ's  deep  and  solemn  peals 

Fell  on  the  listening  ear, 
As  o*er  the  senses  gently  steals 

The  feeling — GJod  is  near. 

The  youthful  preacher  rose,  and 
Took  his  theme — *twafl  Jeans'  lore ; 

When  lo  I  beside  the  sacred  Book 
There  stood  a  snow-white  dove. 

With  timid  gaze  and  folded  wing 
It  paused,  then  soared  away ; 

In  vain  we  sought  to  track  its  course, 
In  vain  we  bid  it  stay. 

Onward  and  upward  stiU  it  flew, 

Till  not  a  ^peck  was  seen, 
To  tell  that  in  the  vaults  of  blue 

Its  graceful  form  had  been. 

I  know  not  if  the  thought  be  wrong ; 

But  it  hath  seemed  to  me 
That  some  mute  herald  from  the  skies 

That  gentle  bird  might  be, 

To  teach  us,  if  to  innocence 
Our  days  on  earth  are  given, 

We,  too,  may  plume  our  spirits'  wings, 
And  take  our  flight  to  Heaven. 

The  memory  of  that  Sabbath  eve — 

^lat  quiet  sunset  scene — 
Did  on  my  heart  an  improM  laave, 

From  which  this  tmUi  I  glean : 

That  nature's  simplest  lessons  tend 

To  show  seme  moral  plan ; 
For  on  the  page  that  Gpd  hath  penned 

No  line  is  writ  in  vain. 
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SOMETHING  FOR  A  YOUNG  WIFB. 

IT  MAXOABR  9KBSnT. 

Aftbr  marriage,  a  man  generally  takes  his  wife  to  his  home, 
perhaps  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  where  every  object  is  endeared 
to  him  by  local  attachment  and  interesting  remembrances.  With 
pride  and  pleasure  does  he  walk  out  with  his  fair  bride,  to  exhibit 
to  her  the  beauties  of  his  domain  and  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 
"Look,"  says  he,  "at  that  noble  view  down  the  river;  see  that 
boat,  how  softly  it  glides,  and  that  little  temple  on  the  hill,  where 
on  a  iSne  evening  I  used  to  sit  with  my  excellent  mother,  and  say 
my  tasks  by  her  side :  she  was,  in  truth,  my  Emily,  an  excellent 
mother ;  several  years  have  elapsed  since  I  lost  her,  and  yet  I  can- 
not think  of  her  but  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  affection  and 
regret."  Endeavor,  gentle  lady,  to  enter  into  his  feelings,  and  to 
admire,  and  to  feel  pleased  with  every  thing  with  which  he  is  pleas- 
ed. In  those  bridal  moments,  your  smiles  and  approbation  are 
delightful  to  him :  and  although  alterations  and  improvements  may 
oecur  to  you,  let  him  see  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  improvements, 
net  for  the  sake  of  finding  fault,  you  point  out  the  defect. 

Study  jour  husband's  temper  and  character ;  and  be  it  your 
pride  and  pleasure  to  conform  to  his  wishes.  Check  at  onee  the 
jirtt  advances  to  contradiction,  even  of  the  most  trivial  nature.  I 
repeat  the  word  trivial^  for  it  is  really  inconceivable  the  power 
which  the  veriest  trifles  have,  at  times,  over  the  mind,  either  in 
irritating  or  pleasing.  And  the  woman  who  after  a  few  years  are 
gone  by  can  say,  "  My  husband  and  I  have  never  yet  had  a  loud 
or  angry  debate,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  entitled  to  a  ehaplet  of 
laurels,  than  the  hero  who  has  fought  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo. 

"  There  is  one  simple  direction,  which,  if  carefully  regarded, 
might  long  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  married  life,  and  insure 
BO  inconsiderable  portion  of  connubial  happiness  to  the  observers 
of  it :  it  is,  to  beware  of  the  first  dispute.** 

An  admired  writer  says,  "  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  during 
tile  whole  ef  life,  beauty  must  suffer  no  diminution  from  inelegance, 
but  6vei7  charm  must  contribute  to  keep  the  heart  which  it  has 
won.  Whatever  would  have  been  concealed  as  a  defect  from  the 
lover,  must,  witili  greater  diligence,  be  concealed  f^om  the  husband. 
The  most  intimate  and  tender  familiarity  cannot  surely  be  supposed 
to  exclude  decorum ;  and  there  is  naturally  a  delicacy  in  every 
Bind,  which  is  disgusted  at  the  breaoh  of  it,  though  every  mind  » 
BOt  suffioiently  attentive  to  avoid  at  all  times  that  mode  of  conduct 
which  it  has  often  itself  fomud  offensive.  That  unwearied  solieitude 
le  please,  which  was  once  the  effect  of  choice,  is  now  become  % 
fcty,  and  should  be  eossidered  as  a  pleasure. 
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^^  E'en  iu  the  happiest  choice,  where  favoring  Heaven 
Has  equal  love  and  easy  fortune  given, 
Think  not,  the  hushand  gained,  that  all  is  done, 
The  prize  of  happiness  must  still  be  won.'* 

When  once  you  enter  the  matrimonial  state,  gentle  ladj,  prepare 
for  the  various  trials  of  temper  which  each  day  will  produce.  Your 
J^uflband  perhaps  does,  or  says,  something  provoking ;  your  ser- 
yapts  do,  or  say,  something  provoking ; — or  some  valuable  artide 
is  injured  by  their  negligence ; — a  handsome  piece  of  China  or  glass 
10  broken; — a  tiresome  visitor  comes  in  at  a  most  mal-apropM  mo- 
ment, and  breaks  in  some  matter  of  consequence.  But  remember 
(he  great  Solomon's  words:  ^^He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better 
than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketk 
a  city.*'  Prov.^xvi:  32.  By  the  expression  ruleth  hi%  spirit^  ilu 
inspired  writer's  views  on  the  subject  are  evidently  wide  and  el- 
usive. He  alludes  to  those  infirmities  of  temper  and  dispositiim 
which  so  often  corrode  our  peace,  and  make  us  unamiable  and  un- 
comfortable to  ourselves  and  those  around  us.  When  the  risings 
of  discontent,  peevishness,  envy,  anger,  resentment,  or  any  otu 
passion,  disturb  or  threaten  to  take  possession  of  our  hearts,  th^ 
IB  the  man  that  ruleth  his  spirit  superior  in  the  eyes  of  the  eastern 
monarch  to  the  hero  returning  from  the  battle  or  the  siege,  crowned 
with  laurels,  ond  covered  with  glory!  I  cannot  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject without  roinrtrkingr,  the  very  sweet  and  engaging  point  of  view 
m  which  perboiis  apjr.ir  to  me  when  I  see  them  pliably  yielding 
their  own  will  to  the  will  of  another.  A  late  writer  makes  the  fef 
lowing  excellent  remark  :  ^^  Great  actions  are  so  often  performed 
firom  little  motives  of  vanity,  self-complacency,  and  the  like,  that  I 
am  apt  to  think  moi:e  highly  of  the  person  whom  I  observe  cheek- 
ing a  reply  to  a  petulant  speech,  or  even  submitting  to  the  judg- 
ment of  another  in  stirring  the  fire^  than  of  one  who  gives  away 
tjiousands !" 

Let  your  husband  be  dearer  and  of  more  consequence  to  you  thai 
l^y  Qther  human  being ;  and  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing  those 
feelings  to  him.  Leave  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and  sialer^ 
and  cleave  oqly  to  hun.  It  is  expressly  the  will  of  God ;  for  of 
^ppriie  the  comiaand  applies  to  woman  in  the  same  degree  as  Itt 
loan.  Whft  19  wy  c^e  to  you  in  ootpparisofi  of  your  boabandt 
Whom  have  yoa  a  Ugoi  claim  on,  gentW  Udy  ?  Yoiir  haybud  oaly. 
Whose  hm^  ba?9  you  %U,%»f%i  r\^t  to? — whose  pnrae  have yo«  a 
kfft/W  oUim  on  7-^ Your  husband's  only.  In  whose  bwBe  do  JM 
y^  tl^  fV«e^  of  independence?  and  in  who^e  hoose  aanycm 

fr<m4)jr  Vm34(  r<W)d  you,  and  i»%y,  ^I  reign  as  m^4i^  here?"—* 
'our  ^fliba^'s*  anl  your  husband's  ^nly.  Turn  Ibea,  genli^Iadyy 
^  yQ^r.bufthand:  let  his  inter^t,  his  ooiaiforts,  Us  wiit^  ail  S# 

Cam ;  Md  without  hesitation  give  up  for  bis  sakf  all  the  wrU 
Bides.    There  is  an  old  Jriab  8»jringy  tnd,  like  tjb  gammli^  el 
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Lrish  sayings,  expreasive  and  true,  the  translation  of  which  is  as 
follows :  "  He  must  be  a  very  good-for-nothing,  indifferent  husband, 
whose  bosom  is  not  the  best  pillow  a  woman  ever  laid  her  head  on." 

Endeavor  to  make  your  husband's  habitation  alluring  and  de- 
lightful to  him.  Let  it  be  to  him  a  sanctuary  to  which  his  heart 
nay  always  turn  fvom  the  ills  and  anxieties  of  life.  Make  it  a  re- 
pose from  his  cares,  a  shelter  from  the  worlds  a  home  not  for  his 
person  only,  but  for  his  heart.  He  may  meet  with  pleasure  in  other 
Bouses,  but  let  him  find  happiness  in  his  own.  Should  he  be  de- 
jected, soothe  him;  should  he  be  silent  and  thoughtful,  or  even 
peevish,  make  allowances  for  the  defects  of  human  nature,  and,  by 
jour  sweetness,  gentleness,  and  good  humor,  urge  him  continually 
to  thinky  though  he  may  not  say  it,  '^  This  woman  is  indeed  a  com- 
fort to  me.  I  cannot  but  love  her,  and  requite  such  gentleness  and 
affection  as  they  deserve.** 

I  know  not  two  female  attractions  so  captivating  to  men  as  deli- 
cacy and  modesty.  Let  not  the  familiar  intercourse  which  marriage 
produces,  banish  such  powerful  charms.  On  the  contrary,  this  very 
umiliarity  should  be  your^ strongest  excitement  in  endeavoring  to 
preserve  them ;  and,  believe  me,  the  modesty  so  pleasing  in  the 
bride,  may  always,  in  a  great  degree,  be  supported  by  the  wtfe. 

^^  If  possible,  let  your  husband  suppose  you  think  him  a  good 
husband,  and  it  will  be  a  strong  stimulus  to  his  being  so.  As  long 
as  he  thinks  he  possesses  the  character,  he  will  take  some  pains  to 
deserve  it :  but  when  he  has  once  lost  the  name,  he  will  be  very  apt 
to  abandon  the  reality  altogether.'*  I  remember  at  one  time  being 
acquainted  with  a  lady  who  was  married  to  a  very  worthy  n>an. 
Attentive  to  all  her  comforts  and  wishes,  he  was  just  what  the 
world  calls  a  very  good  husband;  and  yet  his  manner  to  his  wife 
was  cold  and  comfortless,  and  he  was  constantly  giving  her  hearty 
though  never  her  reason^  cause  to  complain  of  him.  But  she  was 
a  woman  of  excellent  sense,  and  never  upbraided  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  every  cause  for  supposing  she  thought  him  the  best 
husband  in  the  world ;  and  the  coaseqaence  was,  that  instead  of 
the  jarring  and  discord  which  would  have  been  inevitably  produced 
had  she  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  fault  with  him,  their  lives  passed 
on  in  uninterrupted  peace. 

I  know  not  any  attraction  which  renders  a  woman  at  all  times  so 
agreeable  to  her  husband,  as  cheerfulness  or  good  humor.  It  pos- 
sesses the  powers  ascribed  to  masic:  it  gives  charms  where  charms 
are  not ;  and  imparts  beauty  to  the  plainest  face,  l^jlen  are  natu- 
rally more  thoughtftil  and  more  difficult  to  amuse  and  please  than 
women.  Full  of  cares  and  business,  what  a  relaxation  to  a  man  is 
the  cheerful  countenance  and  pleasant  voice  of  the  gentle  mistress 
of  his  home !  On  the  contrary,  a  gloomy,  dissatisfied  manner  is 
aa  antidote  to  affection ;  and  though  a  man  may  not  seem  to  notice 
it,  it  is  chilling  and  repulsive  ts  Us  feelings,  and  he  will  be  very 
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spt  to  seek  elsewhere  for  those  smiles  and  that  cheerfolness  which 
he  finds  not  in  his  own  house. 

In  the  article  of  dress,  study  jour  husband's  taste,  and  endeavor 
to  wear  what  he  thinks  becomes  you  best.  The  opinion  of  others 
on  this  subject  is  of  very  little  consequence,  if  he  approves. 

Make  yourself  as  useful  to  him  as  yon  can,  and  let  him  see  yon 
employed  as  much  as  possible  in  economical  avocations. 

At  dinner,  endeavor  to  have  his  favorite  dish  dressed  and  served 
up  in  the  manner  he  likes  best.  In  observing  such  trifles  as  these, 
believe  me,  gentle  lady,  you  study  your  own  comfort  just  as  mnch 
M  his. 

Perhaps  your  husband  may  occasionally  bring  home  an  unex* 

Gcted  guest  to  dinner.  This  is  not  at  all  times  convenient.  But 
ware,  gentle  lady,  beware  of  frowns.  Your  fare  at  dinner  may 
he  scanty,  but  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  smiles  and  good 
humor.  It  is  an  old  remark,  ^'Cheerfulness  in  the  host  is  always 
the  surest  and  most  agreeable  mode  of  welcome  to  the  guest." 
Perhaps,  too,  unreasonable  visitors  may  intrude,  or  some  one  not 

Sarticularly  welcome  miay  come  to  spend  a  few  days  with  you. 
"rifling  as  these  circumstances  may  be,  they  require  a  command  of 
feeling  and  temper;  but  remember,  as  you  journey  on,  inclination 
must  be  continually  sacrificed;  and  recollect  also,  that  the  true 
spirit  of  hospitality  lies,  (as  an  old  writer  remarks,)  not  in  givine 

Seat  dinners  and  sumptuous  entertainments,  but  in  receiving  with 
ndness  and  cheerfulness  those  who  come  to  you,  and  those  who 
want  your  assistance. 

Endeavor  to  feel  pleased  with  your  husband's  bachelor  friends* 
It  always  vexes  and  disappoints  a  man  when  his  wife  finds  fault 
with  his  favorites — the  favorites  and  companions  of  bis  youth,  and 
probably  those  to  whom  be  is  bound  not  only  by  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, but  by  the  cords  of  gratitude. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  CONPIDBNCB. 

When  the  spark  of  life  is  waning, 

Weep  not  for  me; 
When  the  languid  eye  is  straining, 

Weep  not  for  me; 
When  the  feeble  pulse  is  ceasing, 
Start  Bot  at  its  swift  deoreaaing — 
^Tis  the  lettered  soul's  releaaing: 
Weep  not  for  me. 

When  the  panss  of  death  assail  me, 

Weep  not  for  me; 
Christ  is  mine— He  cannot  fail  me, 

Weep  not  for  me: 
Tea,  though  sin  and  douht  eadaairor 
From  his  love  my  soul  to  sever, 
Jesus  is  my  strength  for  ever  I 
W««p  not  for  OM. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

BT  THB  EDITOR. 

"The  Child  is  Father  to  the  Man." 

EvBRY  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  place.  All  things  are  unlovely 
when  they  are  oat  of  place  and  out  of  season.  God  shows  his  ad- 
herence to  this  principle  in  all  His  works,  in  the  world  around. 
The  same  order  He  has  introduced  into  human  society ;  indeed  He 
has  constructed  society  according  to  this  order ;  and  we  find  it  m 
ihe  family,  in  the  state,  and  in  the  church.  He  has  assigned  i^ 
place  to  husbands  and  wives,  to  parents  and  children,  to  rulers  and 
subjects,  to  ministers  and  members.  When  this  order  is  observed, 
fuid  each  one  stands  and  acts  in  his  sphere,  there  is  harmony,  en- 
ergy, efficiency,  and  success.  Where  this  order  is  violated  there  is 
confusion,  weakness,  and  failure. 

Society  at  present  seems  to  suffer  from  a  spirit  which  would  re- 
verse the  divine  order  in  these  things.  There  is  a  restlessness  in 
the  different  members  of  society  to  be  active  out  of  their  own  proper 
sphere,  and  to  overlook  the  duties  which  belong  to  it. 

This  spirit  has  taken  hold,  especially  in  towns,  even  of  little  boys 
and  girls.  Boys  would  be  men,  and  little  girls  would  be  youn^ 
ladies.  There  is  a  certain  humble  deference  and  modest  reserve, 
which  belongs  properly  to  childhood,  and  which  gives  it  gre«( 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  it;  but  every 
one  knows  what  it  is,  and  how  well  it  becomes  children.  Children 
who  possess  it  are  easily  governed,  docile,  and  kind.  They  are 
amiable  towards  their  parents,  and  courteous  toward  all  with  whom 
Xhty  are  brought  in  contact ;  and  when  they  grow  up  in  that  spirit 
they  become,  among  the  young,  ornaments  and  favorites.  Everj 
one  must,  however,  have  observed  that  a  spirit,  where  all  this  is 
absent,  reigns  to  a  great  extent  at  present  in  the  ranks  of  childhood. 
There  is,  in  many  instances,  boldness,  assurance,  and  forwardness; 
and  this,  if  it  progresses  in  the  same  direction,  soon  crows  into 
rudeness,  impertinence,  and  impudence.  How  many  sad  examples 
of  this  degeneracy  meet  us  almost  every  day !  We  need  hardly 
say  that  where  this  spirit  prevails,  all  that  is  lovely  in  childhood  is 
lost ;  and  a  course  is  entered  upon  which  must,  if  not  arrested,  end 
in  ruin. 

If  we  should  say  that  this  evil  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of 
a  lack  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  parents,  we  should  speak  the 
truth,  and  yet  not  all  the  tru^.  It  is  owing  to  this,  in  part ;  but 
chiefly  it  betrays  a  lack  of  a  true  christian  spirit  in  the  family. 
Where  the  lovely  spirit  of  piety  does  not  reign  in  the  family  it 
cannot  r^ign  in  the  hearts  of  children.  Instead  of  being  molded 
by  the  mild  and  gentle  influences  of  home,  they  will  be  molded  by 
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the  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  the  street.  The  rough  spirit  of  out- 
door freedom  will  soon  make  them  impatient  to  parental  restraint 
and  discipline,  even  when  it  is  attempted  to  exercise  it.  They  will 
imbibe  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  pleases  nature,  and  this  will 
Boon  gain  supremacy  over  every  gentler  influence.  The  rude  words 
and]  conduct  which  pass  between  them  and  their  companions  will 
Boon  be  used  to  repel  every  attempt  at  the  oxeroise  of  parental  au- 
thority; and  parents  find  too  late  that  their  own  influence  over 
their  children  is  lost,  hopelessly  lost. 

The  case  of  such  children  becomes  almost  hopeless.  This  spirit 
of  boldness,  when  it  is  found  in  childhood,  is  scarcely  ever  lost  in 
youth.  The  rude  boy,  soon  becomes  the  swaggering  youth ;  and 
dead  to  all  the  finer  feelings,  he  soon  learns  to  take  pride  in  his 
own  shame.  Is  not  this  dreadful  picture  realized  in  the  case  of 
hundreds.  When  their  habits  are  once  fixed,  reformation  becomes 
almost  hopeless.  Can  an  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  and  a  leopard 
his  spots,  then  shall  they  learn  to  do  well  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  evil. 

Let  parents  be  awake  in  time,  to  the  true  interests  of  their  chil- 
dren. Prompt  action  in  training  the  boy  may  save  the  man.  Ease 
and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  parents  have  been  the  ruin  of  many 
ohildren.  It  is  heavenly  wisdom  which  says :  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  it  should  go,  and  when  it  is  old  it  will  not  depart  from 
it.  Let  God  have  the  little  boys  and  girls,  and  He  will  have  the 
young  men  and  women. 


MOTHER,  HOMB  AND  HEAVEN. 

In  the  holy  hush  of  night,  Mother, 

A  vision  came  to  me ; 
In  floating  robea  and  trembling  light, 

And  whispered  me  of  thee. 
I  felt  a  soft  kiss  on  mj  brow, 

Like  that  which  you  had  given — 
And  heard  the  dear  words  in  mine  ear 

Of  Mother,  Home  and  Heaven. 

It  whispered  me  of  by-gone  hours, 

Of  your  sad  eyes  and  mild, 
When  last  you  parted,  bathed  in  tears, 

From  me,  your  wayward  child ; 
And  how  we  talked  'neath  the  moon's  clear  light 

On  that  fair,  cloudless  even — 
And  how  I  vowed  I*d  ne'er  forget. 

My  Mother,  Home  and  Heaven. 

And  I  will  strive,  my  Mother  dear. 

To  keep  my  childhood's  trust ; 
And  where  thy  sainted  form  is  laid 

Beneath  the  hallowed  dust — 
I'll  kneel  upon  the  sacred  mound 

And  pray  to  be  forgiven ; 
That  I  may  soar,  when  death  shall  come,  < 

To  Mother,  Home  and  Heaven. 
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CLOSB  OP  THE  YBAR. 

ThiB  number  of  The  Qnardian  closes 
llie  sixth  Yoliime,  and  is  the  last  in 
which  the  "Monthly  Retrospect**  wiU 
i^pear.  In  parting  with  the  fronds  of 
llie  Guardian,  in  this  connection,  we 
fMX  it  to  be  our  duty  to  improre  the 
oooasion  hj  speaking  a  word  In  behalf 
of  A  Periodical  whose  mission  is  the 
Boble  one  of  seeking  the  literary,  moral 
and  religions  interests  of  the  jonng 
men  and  women  of  onr  country.  For 
six  years  The  Guardian  has  pursued  its 
qtdet  aikl  unpretending  way  in  the 
work  of  disseminating  a  pure  and  ele- 
yating  literature — in  funiishing  food 
for  n^d  and  heart  without  pandering 
to  a  vitiated  taste  or  corrupt  passions. 
Diaoarding  all  idle  fiction  and  exciting 
romance,  the  aim  of  the  Bditor  has 
been  to  make  its  pages  true,  pure,  fresh, 
healthy,  and  animated,  "  as  the  morn- 
ing of  life  in  which  the  young  have 
their  being."  It  seeks  to  encourage 
self-culture  and  to  lead  to  the  useful 
improvement  of  leisure  time.  It  urges 
the  claims  of  early  piety  and  seeks  to 
aid  in  making  it  intelligent,  consistent, 
and  lovely.  Having  no  denominational 
bias.  The  Guardian  advocates  no  reli- 
gious peculiarities,  but  moves  in  the 
free  element  of  its  motto — "  Life,  Light, 
Love."  Moving  in  this  path,  at  once 
hamble  and  noble,  the  history  of  The 
Guardian  for  the  past  six  years  has 
become  a  fact  among  the  literary  ex- 
periments of  the  day.  It  has  been  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent  basis  and 
rejoices  in  a  list  of  patrons  composed 
of  the  good  and  true,  among  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  and  adjoining 
States,  of  which  the  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher have  just  reason  to  feel  proud. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  in- 
spired the  Publisher  with  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  He  has  complet- 
ed arrangements  for  presenting  the  new 
wolume,  commencing  in  January,  in  a 
much  improved  form.  The  type  with 
which  it  will  be  printed  has  been  cast 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  while 
it  will  allow  an  increased  space  for 
reading  matter,  it  will  be  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  thah  that  now  used. 


The  i>aper  used  for  the  next  volume 
will  be  of  a  very  superior  quality,  mmdk 
heavier  and  whiter,  thus  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  general  neatness  of  the 
monthly  numbers  and  considerably  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  bound  volume. 
Other  improrements  will  be  made  i« 
^Qi^J  suggest  themselves  in  making  up 
the  forms.  In  a  word,  we  can  assure 
the  reader  that  it  is  the  determination 
of  the  Publisher  to  make  The  Guardian 
one  of  the  handsomest,  as  the  Bditor 
will  make  it  one  of  the  very  best,  mag- 
axines  which  can  be  had  in  the  count^ 
for  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  H 
is  furnished  to  subscribers. 

And,  kind  patrons,  we  ask  you  to 
remember  that  all  these  improrementi^ 
made  for  your  gratification  and  instmo- 
tion,  involve  a  heavy  expenditure  of 
money,  and  can  only  be  justified  by  an 
increase  of  its  subscription  list  and  a 
punctual  renewal  of  old  subscriben. 
If  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
character  of  The  Guardian,  and  who 
feels  interested  in  the  dissemination  of 
a  pure  literature,  will  constitute  him- 
self or  herself  an  agent  to  solicit  an 
additional  subscriber,  the  Publisher 
will  not  only  be  remunerated  for  his 
outlay,  but  the  influence  of  the  maga- 
zine for  good  will  be  doubled.  Will 
you  not  do  this  ?  Can  you  not  spare 
at  least  one  day,  or  an  hour,  to  be  spent 
in  so  good  a  work  ?  We  know  you  can 
and  believe  you  will.  In  this  number 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus 
for  1 856.  May  we  not  ask  you  to  take 
it  out  among  your  friends  and  solicit 
their  names  ?  By  procuring  five  new 
subscribers,  with  $5  cash,  you  will  be 
entitled  to  a  sixth  copy  for  yourself^ 
your  Pastor,  or  a  friend,  without  any 
charge,  for  one  year. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Retrospect 
closes  with  this  number.  The  space  it 
has  heretofore  occupied  will  be  filled 
with  matter  similar  to  that  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  which  we  feel  assured 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader 
than  what  we  have  been  able,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  past  year,  to 
offer  them.  We  therefore  conclude  by 
again  urging  every  one  who  reads  this 
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paragraph  to  renew  his  own  snbscrip- 
tion  and  solicit  his  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe, feeling  entirely  safe  in  pledging 
ourseli  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  tiiey 
will  find  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  dollar  inyestments  he 
ever  made.  o. 

The  Ladibs. — Among  the  most  effi- 
oent  workers  for  The  Ghiardian  here- 
tofore, we  take  pleasure  in  naming  our 
feoiale  friends  as  the  most  prominent. 
We  thank  them  cordially  for  what  thej 
have  done  in  the  past,  feeling  assured 
that  they  will  not  relax  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Guardian  for  the  future. 

"A  Mbrrt  Christmas  and  a  Happt 
New  Year." — Such  is  our  earnest  wish 
to  each  and  every  one  of  our  readers : 
but  while  we  wish  merriness  to  every 
heart  and  happiness  to  every  family 
circle,  there  are  suggestions  which  we 
would  make  and  thoughts  that  we 
would  awake  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  who  feel  a  Humanity  living  with- 
in them.  The  approaching  holidays 
will  be  a  season  of  mirth  and  gladness 
to  many — ^we  trust  to  all — ^whose  eye 
may  chance  upon  these  pages ;  but  how 
many,  alas !  are  these  who  will  enjoy 
no  merry  Christmas  and  whose  eyes 
will  not  open  upon  tlie  light  of  a  happy 
New  Year  I  The  poor  have  no  Christ- 
mas—for through  He  in  honor  of 
whom  the  day  was  named  was  poor 
himself— bom  in  a  stable  and  cradled 
in  a  manger,  having  not  whereon  to  lay 
his  head — though  he  suffered  and  died 
for  the  i>oor  as  well  as  the  affluent — 
how  often  are  the  poor  overlooked  and 
neglected  by  those  who  are  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods. 
Our  Saviour  has  said  that  if  we  give  a 
oup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  these  little 
ones  in  his  name  we  shall  have  our  re- 
ward—that whatever  good  acts  we  do 
to  his  children  he  will  regard  it  as  hav- 
ing been  done  unto  himself — and  who 
if  there  among  the  the  many  readers  of 
The  Guardian  that  would  not  rejoice 
in  that  blessed  welcome — "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into 
thy  reward  1" 

When  you  sit  in  your  warm  and 
oomfortable  home,  around  the  Christ- 
mas table  groaning  beneath  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life,  oh,  remem- 
ber how  many- on  that  natal  day  of  the 
Poor  Man's  unrist  may  be  suffering 
with  oold  and  hunger,  and  living  with- 
out hope  in  the  world  I  When  your 
children  gather  around  their  gay  Christ- 
»aa  tree,  and  yoor  heart  ifl  cheered 


with  their  joyous,  innocent  prattle, 
pause  in  the  fullness  of  your  heart 
and  cast  a  thought  over  the  many  poor 
children  who  instead  of  shouting  ovbt 
a  merry  Christmas  are  crying  over  the 
miseries  of  poverty  and  orphanage. 
Nor  stop  you  here.  Not  only  cast  a 
thought  but  open  your  heart  and  give 
liberally  in  their  behalf.  <'He  that 
giveth  to  the  i>oor  lendeth  to  the  Loid," 
and  that  man  or  woman  who  i^naes  or 
neglects  to  contribute  of  their  means-* 
of  which  God  has  graciously  made 
them  his  steward—can  not  lay  olaim 
to  the  title  of  Christian.  If  you  wish 
to  hare  a  truly  happy  Christmas  make 
some  other  heart  happy  beside  yours. 
Then  you  will  have  cause  in  after  yearn 
to  remember  at  least  one  holiday  with 
gratitude. 

Special  Notice. — It  is  desirable  that 
all  persons  desiring  to  make  any  change 
in  our  subscription  list,  either  by  re- 
newal, procuring  new  subscribers,  or 
discontinuance,  should  do  so  before  the 
printing  of  the  January  number.  The 
publisher  hopes  that  all  old  subscribers 
will  not  only  renew  their  subscriptiona 
but  interest  themselves  in  procuring 
new  ones. 

No  War  Yrt.— The  "sound  and  fury" 
indulged  in  by  the  London  Times,  about 
a  war  between  England  and  America, 
has  turned  out  as  we  expected — to 
"  signify  nothing."  The  great  *'  thun- 
derer"  has  a  tremendous  influence  over 
Europe — more,  perhaps,  than  all  other 
newspapers  on  the  continent  combined 
— but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  this 
influence  falls  far  short  of  the  power 
to  provoke  the  English  people  to  a  war 
with  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  of 
this  country.  The  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  taken  too 
deep  a  hold  in  the  hearts  of  the  English 
and  American  people  ever  to  allow  their 
respective  governments  to  embroil 
themselves  in  a  cruel  (ind  destructive 
war,  about  some  "  vague,  uncertain  and 
undefined  pretext." 

The  ORGAKizATioir  of  Cokgress  is  be- 
coming the  most  interesting  and  excit- 
ing topic  of  discussion  in  political 
circles.  The  first  great  question  will  be 
the  admission  or  rejection  of  Gov. 
Reeder,  as  Delegate.  On  the  decision 
of  Congress  in  this  question  will  no 
doubt  turn  the  future  fate  of  Kansas. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  Kan- 
sas, which  has  just  concluded  its  labors, 
has  agreed  upon  *a  oonstitution  exclud- 
ing Slavery  from  the  new  State. 
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A  New- Year  has  knocked  at  our  door !  How  they  do  roll  around, 
these  solemn  years  t  As  they  pass,  how  many  things  they  cause  us  to 
leave  behind ;  and  how  many  other  things  they  bring  us  to.  Do  we 
look  back  ? — how  many  cherished  friends  have  grown  pale,  bowed  us  an 
adieu,  and  have  passed  into  th»  land  of  mysteries  ?  How  silent  is  the 
place  where  they  once  labored  and  loved.  Do  we  look  around  ? — ^what 
new  faces,  friendly  like  those  that  have  turned  away,  look  in  upon  us» 
While  they  fill  their  places,  they  also  remind  us,  by  their  smiles,  of  those 
who  have  gone.  Do  we  look  before  us  ? — our  faith  can  look  cheerfully 
into  the  solemn  future.  The  promises  can  tell  us  what  good  it  has  in 
store  for  those  that  do  worthily.  O  Thou,  who  art  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  forever,  gently  guide  us,  and  bring  us  through  all  our 
changes  higher  and  nearer  to  Thee  t 

This  is  now  the  seventh  time  that  we  greet  our  readers  with  "A 
Happy  New- Year  I"  Six  years  The  Ouardian  has  gone  forth  in  the 
service  of  the  young.  Time  has  shown  that  we  were  not  mistaken  when 
we  commenced  its  publication,  convinced  that  something  of  the  kind 
was  needed.  Our  labors  have  been  cheered  by  the  approbation  of  many 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  have  continued  to  manifest  the  warm- 
est interest  in  our  magazine. 

The  Ouardian  will  keep  on  its  accustomed  course.  It  will  be,  as 
heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young,  at  the  most 
solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  friendly 
counsels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  free  and  cheerful  way  It  will 
solemnly  seek  to  warn  them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  allure 
them  to  the  right.  The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true, 
pure,  fresh,  and  healthy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It  will  particularly 
urge  self-culture  and  early  piety  as  of  the  highest  importance.  It  will 
seek  to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto :  "Life — ^Liqht — Love." 

The  Ouardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes 
not  with  controversies  either  in  Church  or  State.     It  is  its  ambition  to 
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take  the  quiet  way  of  peace  and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of 
its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  duties,  the  cultivation  of  the 
heart,  mind,  social  feelings,  and  pious  affections.  It  will  have  its  re- 
ward if  it  can  be  the  n\eans  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier, 
and  Heaven  surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this, 
which  the  experience  of  six  years  has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us 
than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  believingly  we  look  into 
the  future  as  we  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another  year. 

Our  standing  promise  to  improve  The  Guardian,  as  fast  as  its  pa- 
tronage will  allow,  is  again  redeemed.  The  Publisher  has  honestly  and 
truly  performed  his  part.  New  type,  fine  white  paper,  and  a  pleasant 
page  greets  the  reader's  eye.  A  very  beautiful  embellishment,  with  its 
rich  symbolical  representations  of  "The  Seasons,"  introduces  the  volume. 
The  exterior  is  new  and  tasty ;  and  while  the  title  page  slightly  varies 
from  the  original  emblem,  it  still  preserves  the  idea  of  angelic  guardian- 
ship, which  has  from  the  beginning  been  associated  with  our  magazine 
and  its  contents.  Those  friendly  celestials,  who  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  who  are  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,  and  who  have  charge  over  us,  are 
still  bending  over  our  monthly  labors.  Thus,  without  interfering  with 
the  associations  of  those  to  whom  The  Guardian  has  become  familiar, 
the  publisher  has  made  decided  and  desirable  improvements. 

We  humbly  submit  our  work  to  our  friends.  We  respectfully  ask 
thoffe  who  approve  of  the  design,  matter,  and  spirit  of  The  Guardian, 
to  give  us  their  friendly  aid  in  its  circulation.  Young  men  and  young 
ladies  can  do  us  a  great  kindness  by  procuring  the  names  of  their  asso- 
ciates as  subscribers.  May  not  such  also  confer  a  lasting  good  upon 
those  into  whose  hands  they  place  it  ?  If  you  have  found  its  contents  a 
benefit  to  yourself,  we  ask  with  confidence  that  you  aid  us  in  placing  it 
into  other  hands,  and  other  families. 

We  would  also  ask  of  Pastors,  who  have  favored  its  introduction  into 
their  charges,  a  continuance  of  the  same  kindness  and  interest.  We 
cannot  and  do  not  expect  their  personal  labors  to  this  end ;  yet  would 
ask  them  to  request  some  active  young  persons  in  their  congregations 
to  send  us  on  a  list  of  names. 

Once  more,  "A  Happy  New- Year."  May  that  unseen  hand — seen 
by  faith — which  has  led  us  thus  far,  lead  us  on  ]  and  whatever  this  year 
may  bring  to  us,  may  it  find  us  earnestly  engaged  at  our  post — doing, 
and  suffering,  and  waiting,  in  patience,  peace,  and  love. 


HEREAFTER. 

If  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears 

Were  prisoners  in  life's  narrow  boand  ; 
If,  travelers  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

We  saw  no  *•  better  world"  beyond  ; 
Oh  !  what  would  check  the  rising  sigh, 

What  earthly  thing  could  pleasure  give  ? 
Oh !  who  would  venture  then  to  die  ? 

Oh  !  who  would  venturo  then  to  live  ? 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NEW  YEAK. 


BT    t .    H.    STOOKTO*. 

I  SAW  the  Old  Year.  He  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  gathered  leaves.  The 
grass  around  was  brown  and  withered,  save  here  and  there,  close  by  the 
edge  of  the  snow-patches,  where  it  retained  somewhat  of  its  greenness. 
The  turf  was  almost  as  hard  as  the  pike — ^the  smooth  and  stony  pike, 
that  glared  in  the  lamp-light,  and  rung  under  the  rattling  iron  hoofs  and 
wheels  of  the  passing  mail.  Of  course  it  was  a  secluded  spot ;  away 
from  the  tide,  with  its  ships  and  steamboats,  and  away  from  the  wire,  the 
rail,  and  the  whistle.  The  spring  gurgled  out  from  the  hill-side;  but 
was  almost  hidden  by  the  long  icicles  that  hung  thick  from  the  moss- 
line,  on  the  front  of  the  over-jutting  rock,  down  to  the  very  basin  of  the 
fountain;  nor  was  it  seen  long,  for,  as  it  came  out  between  the  icicles,  it 
slipped  under  the  ice  that  covered  its  channel,  and  again  found  itself 
almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  it  was  before  it  escaped  from  the  inner 
crevices  of  the  hill.  Over  the  rude  couch  of  the  dying  year,  the  trees 
spread  their  leafless,  snow-sprinkled  branches  as  though  they  would 
gladly  have  sheltered  him  if  they  could ;  and  the  breeze  moaned  by  his 
side,  as  tenderly  as  though  a  woman's  sympathy  had  touched  it  into 
piteous  sweetness.  The  air  was  very  keen,  and  very  clear;  and  the 
barking  of  the  distant  watch  dog,  startled  by  that  passing  mail,  sounded 
loud  and  fierce,  as  if  on  the  very  border  of  the  glen. 

The  glen  was  thronged  with  an  almost  innumerable  spiritual  multi- 
tude. The  four  Seasons  were  there.  The  twelve  Months  were  there. 
The  fifty-two  Weeks  were  there.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  Days 
were  there.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  Nights  were  there.  Nearly 
nine  thousand  Hours  were  there.  More  than  half  a  million  Minutes 
were  there.  And  more  than  thirty  millions  of  Seconds  were  there.  The 
Seasons  were  distinguished  by  the  varied  color  of  their  robes — ^white, 
green,  yellow,  and  purple.  The  Months  had  a  fillet  of  silver  net-work 
on  every  forehead,  adorned  with  a  crescent  of  shining  pearl.  The 
Woeks  wore  a  seven-hued  girdle,  with  a  brilliant  clasp — adorned  with  an 
altar,  olive-branch  and  trumpet.  The  Days  bore  an  image  of  the  sun 
on  every  breast-plate.  The  Nights  held  a  star,  downward,  on  the  head 
of  every  sceptre.  The  Hours,  Minutes,  and  Seconds  carried  each  a 
miniature  diamond  chronometer :  those  of  the  hours,  with  an  hour-hand 
alone ;  those  of  the  minutes,  with  a  minute-hand  aione ;  and  those  of 
the  seconds,  with  a  second-hand  alone. 

The  pale  Patriarch,  thus  surrounded  by  his  immense  host  of  descend- 
ants, summoned  me  into  his  immediate  presence.  I  passed  through  the 
parted  lines,  and  knelt  by  his  humble  pallet.  "  I  have  called  you  hither," 
said  he,  "not  for  your  own  sake  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  church 
and  congregation  to  which  you  minister.  I  have  called  you  to  commit 
to  you,  for  them,  my  last  and  most  solemn  message.  I  am  only  one  of 
the  six  thousand  Princes  of  Time.  Time  is  the  son  of  eternity.  Bter^ 
nity  is  the  son  of  God.    Next  to  his  being  the  Father  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ,  the  most  glorious  title  the  Almighty  bears,  is  that  of  the 
Father  of  etemitj  I  From  eternity,  down  to  the  youngest  second,  all 
ages,  and  years,  and  seasons,  and  moi^hs,  and  weeks,  and  days,  and 
nights,  and  hours,  and  minutes  are  His  messengers,  intrusted  with  His 
richest  benefits,  and  commissioned  to  bear  them  to  man.  My  missicm, 
like  that  of  my  predecessors,  is  ended.  Before  their  departure,  they 
reminded  you  of  God's  goodness.  Before  my  departure,  I  remind  you 
of  the  same.  My  office  has  been  one  of  ceaseless  lore.  If  yoa  mairel 
that  I  am  encompassed  by  such  a  host,  I  have  only  to  inform  you,  that 
they  have  been  my  faithful  assistants,  as  well  aa  my  affectionate  children; 
and  that  the  reason  of  their  multitude  is  the  multitude  oi  God's  benefiti 
to  man.  A  snialler  number  would  fail  to  distribute  his  abounding 
mercies.  There  is  not  one,  in  all  this  array,  who  has  not  been  thas 
employed." 

"Ere  I  die,"  he  continued,  ''I  will  question  them  in  your  preaenee; 
and  you  must  report  their  testimony  to  iJie  worshippers  in  the  sanctuary: 

*' Seasons!  what  have  you  gi?eji  to  man?"  And  the  four  Seasons 
answered,  "God's  benefits!" 

"Months!  what  have  you  given  to  man  ?"  And  the  twelve  Months 
answered,  "God's  benefits!" 

"Wbeks!  what  have  j/ou 'given  to  man?"  And  the  fifty-two  Weeks 
answered,  "God's  benefits!" 

"  Days  !  what  have  you  given  to  man  ?"  And  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  Days  answered,  "God's  benefits!" 

"Nights!  what  have  you  given  to  man?"  And  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  Nights  answered,  "God's  benefits!" 

"Hours!  what  have  you  given  to  man?"  And  the  nearly  nine 
thousand  Hours  answered,  "God's  benefits!" 

"Minutes!  what  have  you  given  to  man?"  And  the  half-millioi 
Minutes  answered,  "God's  benefits!" 

"  Seconds  !  what  have  you  given  to  man  ?"  And  the  thirty  million 
Seconds  imswered,  "God's  benefits!" 

"Servant  of  God,"  said  he,  "minister  of  Christ!  you  have  heard 
tiieir  uniform  answers.  With  my  own  fast-failing  breath  I  confinn  their 
truth.  I  have  superintended  their  toil.  I  know  that  our  whole  mission 
has  been  occupied  in  the  distribution  of  'God's  benefits.'  Return  to 
your  charge !  The  chapel  will  be  open  and  illumined.  The  people  will 
be  assembled.  You  anticipate  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion;  and 
honestly  and  earnestly  desire  their  profit.  Tell  them  that  you  have  seea 
the  dying  Year.  Tell  them  that  they  themselves  must  die.  Tell  th«n 
that  when  their  own  death-time  shall  come,  the  world  will  be  withered 
around  them,  as  it  is  now  withered  around  me  I  Tell  them  that  they, 
too,  must  lie  down  on  the  dead  leaves  of  their  summer  prosperity  I  Tdl 
tbem  that  every  garden  of  pleasure  will  then  be  as  desolate  to  them  as 
are  now  these  fiekls  of  nature  to  me — ^the  verdure  all  wasted,  the  trees 
all  stripped,  the  streams  all  frozen,  and  the  air  crisp,  an^  cold,  and  still  I 
Tell  them  that  they  will  then  have  but  one  hope,  as  I  have  now  I  See  I" 
said  the  weary  and  dying  pilgrim,  lifting  his  kindling  eye,  and  pointing 
with  thin  finger  to  the  heavens,  "seel  though  the  sphere  of  my  labor 
on  earth  is  all  blighted  and  drear,  no  change  is  there/  Or  if,  in  that 
Uiph  place  of  reward,  there  be  any  change,  it  k  only  for  the  b^ter! 
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Behold !  the  blae  skies  are  bluer  now,  and  the  bright  stars  brighter 
now,  than  they  were  in  inid-summer.  Nothing  withers  or  declines  there  I 
There  is  the  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible,  and  nndefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away !  That  is  tmy  hope ;  that  is  their  hope ;  that  is  onr 
only  hope.     But,  thank  God,  it  is  a  sufficient  and  glorious  hope. 

"Go,  and  tell  them  that  *  God's  benefits'  begin  with  life,  but  do  not 
end  with  death ;  that  they  commence  on  earth  only  to  multiply  in  heaven ; 
and  that,  while  they  Jenrich  us  in  time,  they  will  endure  throughout 
eternity.  Go,  and  tell  them  that  the  Old  Tear,  looking  back  from  hia 
pallet  of  dry  leaves  to  scenes  of  ft'eshest  beauty  and  bliss,  and  looking 
up  from  this  wasted  world  to  a  universe  of  imperishable  grace,  glory, 
and  rapture,  breathes  out  his  last  prayer  in  their  behalf — ^that  every  one 
among  them  may  immediately  and  solemnly  consider  the  great  and 
pressing  question,  asking,  with  the  Psalmist,  *  What  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards  me?'  and  answering  with  the 
Psalmist  also,  '  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord,  now,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  his  people!' " 

So  ending,  the  dying  Year  drew  from  his  bosom  a  many-leafed  scroll, 
and  put  it  in  my  hand,  saying:  "Take  this  scroll.  You  will  find  it 
composed  of  hundreds  of  messages,  severally  addressed  to  your  hearers. 
Distribute  them  as  a  final  token  of  my  regard  for  them.  But  see !"  said 
the  fainting  Old  Year,  kindling  again  as  he  spoke,  "seel  they  come." 

As  he  spoke,  a  pale,  long-drawn  light,  as  though  the  milky  way  were 
settling  earthward,  descended  through  the  thin  air,  and  rested,  like  a 
glimmering  mist,  on  the  dusky  range  of  the  horizon  hills.  I  rose,  gazed, 
and  drew  back  from  the  coming  One,  glowing  with  angel  glory,  and  yet 
with  the  countenance  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  waiting  pilgrim.  He 
stooped  by  the  humble  pallet ;  and  the  leaves,  and  grass,  and  snow,  and 
icicles,  and  frosted  trees,  and  hills,  all  glittered  with  a  golden  sheen. 
Behind  him,  fairer  seasons,  and  months,  and  weeks,  and  days,  and 
nights,  and  hours,  and  minirtes,  and  seconds,  in  far-gleaming  perspective, 
dimly  waved  their  line.  I  saw  the  New  Year  kiss  the  Old ;  and  the  Old 
arose  at  that  token,  and  stood  by  his  brother's  side,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  his  successor,  and  resigned  the  sceptre  to  him,  and  embraced 
him,  and  blessed  him,  and  bowed  to  his  attendants,  and  then  beckoned 
to  his  own,  and  ascended  with  them,  softly  and  beautifully  as  the  scin- 
tillations of  the  aurora,  vanishing  at  last  among  the  conscious  and  wel- 
coming stars.  The  New  Year  and  his  host  glanced,  smiling,  at  the 
quick  and  happy  transit;  and  ^hen  dispersed  on  errands  of  mercy 
tlirough  all  the  earth,  to  meet  again,  when  another  New  Year  shall  hang 
OQt  his  signal  in  the  sky,  and  come  to  enter  on  his  reign. 


SoMB  murmur  when  their  nky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  grwat  heaven  of  blue ; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled, 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy,  gild 

Thtt  darkness  of  their  night. 
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THE        SEASONS. 

(See  FrontiEpiece.) 

Real  joy,  it  has  well  been  said,  exists  only  in  circles  where  the  indi- 
Tidual  gives  up  his  own  self,  and  makes  it  his  main  object  to  give  plea- 
sure to  others.  In  Grecian  mythology,  therefore,  the  Graces — ^thoae 
charming  goddesses  who  presided  over  all  that  is  graceful  and  amiable 
in  the  domestic  and  social  relations — were  never  represented  single  or 
alone.  In  painting  and  in  sculpture,  the  three  were  always  shown  in 
social  attitudes,  as  dancing  with  themselves,  or  associating  with  other 
divinities.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  frontispiece  of  tWs  volume  of 
The  Guardian,  we  think  the  artist  has  done  well  to  represent  the  Sea- 
sons, not  separated  from  each  other,  as  is  often  done  by  their  portrayers, 
but  united  in  a  friendly  circle.  Thus  he  has  imparted  to  them  a  social 
grace.  Not  only  that,  but  to  set  them  off  still  more  he  has  thrown  in 
some  additional,  attendant  figures.  Over  Spring  a  Cupid  is  hovering, 
and  behind  Summer,  the  mower  or  harvester,  is  seen  a  maiden  with  a 
rake — ^the  occupation  of  the  Season,  no  doubt,  having  brought  up  to 
his  mind  such  harvest  stories  as  that  of  Obed  and  Ruth,  and  for  the  life 
of  him  he  could  not  leave  the  maiden  out.  What  a  hospitable  charm  is 
given  to  Autumn — the  vintager,  in  his  interesting  attitude  of  proffering 
to  venerable  old  Frosty  Beard,  hanging  over  his  coals,  that  cup  of  gest- 
erous  wine,  which,  when  it  has  been  taken  by  the  old  gentleman,  we 
trust  will  cheer  him  up  a  little  and  do  him  good. 

The  F16r8e  in  Grecian  mythology  were  not  just  the  Seasons  personi- 
fied, but  their  adomers,  being  the  goddesses  which  presided  over  the 
order  of  nature.  They  were  beautiful  nymphs,  the  ministers  of  Jove, 
promoting  the  fertility  of  the  earth  by  the  various  kinds  of  weather 
they  sent  down.  While  the  Graces  imparted  their  charms  to  social  life, 
the  Florae  had  more  to  do  with  the  decorations  of  outward  nature. 
Still,  like  the  former,  they  were  represented  by  painters  and  sculptors  in 
graceful  attitudes,  dancing  with  each  other  or  with  the  Graces,  or  at- 
tending on  some  higher  divinity.     Thus  we  find  they  were  social  beings. 

The  representations  of  the  Seasons,  however,  in  social  circles  are 
properly  restricted  to  painting  and  sculpture.  We  look  in  vain  for 
them  thus  set  forth  by  the  poets.  By  these,  time  is  made  too  much 
account  of  to  crowd  them  together,  even  in  the  most  interesting  groups, 
so  they  represent  them  as  following  each  other  in  succession.  As  a  fine 
specimen  of  such  descriptions,  we  select  that  of  Spencer.  It  is  nothing 
the  worse  for  being  old ; 

"  So  forth  issew*d  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare : 
First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowres, 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  beare, 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowres 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  iavelin  he  did  beare, 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures) 
A  guilt  engraven  morion  he  did  weare ; 
That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  feare. 
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"  Then  came  the  idly  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  coloured  greene, 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light ; 
And  on  his  head  a  girlond  we|ll  besc«me 
He  wore,  from  which  as  he  had  chauffed  been 
The  sweet  did  drop  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bowe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forrest  greene 
Had  hunted  late  the  libbard  or  the  bore, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbes  with  labor  heated  sore. 

"  Then  came  the  Antumne  all  in  yellow  clad, 
As  though  ho  ioyed  in  his  plentious  store, 
Laden  with  fruits  fhat  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 
That  he  had  banished  hunger,  which  to-fore 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore : 
Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enrold 
With  ears  of  come  of  every  sort,  he  bore ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  yold. 

"  Lastly,  came  Winter  clothed  in  frize. 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 
Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freese 
And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adown  distill ; 
In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staffe  he  held, 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed- still ; 
For  he  was  faint  with  cold,  and  weak  with  eld, 
That  scarse  his  loose  limbes  he  hable  waa  to  weld.'' 

The  likeness  of  the  Seasons  as  represented  in  our  frontispiece,  we 
fancy,  were  taken  in  Germany.  The  scythe  over  the  shoulder  of  Sum- 
mer, in  its  shape,  is  decidedly  German,  and  the  vine-leaves  around  the 
thyrsus  of  Autumn,  tell  that  he  must  have  been  amonpj  the  vineyards 
and  trodden  the  grapes;  perhaps  on  the  hills  of  the  Rhine.  Had  he 
been  drawn  by  an  English  painter  he  would  have  been  made  to  re- 
semble Summer  more  as  seen  in  this  picture,  than  a  vintager.  Clad  in 
yellow  he  would  have  been,  the  bearded  wheat  in  his  hat,  and  the  sickle 
in  his  hand,  as  may  be  seen  from  Spenser's  English  description  of  him 
above.  In  England  the  wheat  harvest  never  comes  off  before  Septem- 
ber ;  and  in  Thomson's  Seasons,  therefore,  the  episode  of  Palemon  and . 
Lavinia,  so  much  resembling  the  story  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  Autumn.  "  The  Seasons,  then,  as  shown  in  the  frontispiece 
of  this  number,  are  not  English.  They  belong,  no  doubt,  td  Germany 
or  Prance,  where  the  harvest  time,  we  believe,  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  that  of  our  own  land. 


THE    AGED     CHRISTIAN. 

An  aged  Christian  went  tottering  by, 

And  white  was  his  head,  and  dim  was  his  eye. 

And  broken  his  spirit  seemed  ready  to  fly, 

As  he  said  with  his  faltering  breath ; 
"  It  is  life,  to  move  from  the  heart's  first  throes, 
Through  youth  and  manhood  to  age's  sorrows 
In  a  ceaseless  circle  of  joys  and  woes — 

It  is  life  to  prepare  for  death." 
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GRANDEATHER'S   CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


BT'TBB    KDITOK. 

**  Hail,  father  Christmas  t  hail. to  thee ! 
Honored  ever  shalt  thou  he  I 
All  the  sweets  that  love  bestows, 
Endless  pleasures  wait  on  those, 
Who,  like  vassals  brave  and  tme, 
Give  to  Christmas  homage  due." 

Anglo-Norman  Cbobus. 
"  Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year."    Soott. 

One  morning,  about  five  weeks  before  Christmas,  the  Pastor's  three 
children,  Mary,  Wilsie,  and  Maggie,  were  playing  together  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  parsonage.  "Aha,  I  know  something  good,"  said  Wilsie, 
the  second  of  the  group,  jumping  up  and  facing  Ms  two  little  sisters 
straight,  and  brave  like  a  little  soldier.  "Wa*  tis  it?"  asked  Maggie 
quickly,  in  baby  lispings,  her  eyes  glistening  the  while  with  hope,  and 
the  dawning  of  joy  in  that  hope,  "Wa'  tis  it,  Widdie?"  Mary,  quick 
too,  but  a  little  more  deliberate,  being  the  oldest,  and  thinking  first 
whether  she  could  not  guess  the  good  news,  "What  is  it,  Wilsie F" 

"I  heard  mother  read  a  letter  from  grand-pa,  this  morning,  and  what 
do  you  think  he  says  ?  He  says  he  will  come  to  see  us  the  last  Saturday 
in  Advent." 

"  Advent,"  said  Mary,  "  when  is  that  ?  Advent — ^that  is  one  of  grand- 
pa's hard,  old-fashioned  words  again.     But  that  is  his  way." 

"I  just  now  heard  pa  come  in  at  the  front  door,"  said  Wilsie,  "I 
will  go  up  to  the  study  and  ask  him  what  Advent  is." 

"Ill  go  along,"  said  Mary.  "Me  go  'long,  du,"  cried  Maggie.  In 
a  moment  they  were  all  ranged  around  the  pastor's  arm-chair  in  the 
study. 

"What  now,  children  ?  You  know  you  are  not  to  disturb  me  in  my 
study  in  the  morning.  You  know  I  told  you  at  the  breakfast  table  that 
Christmas  is  coming,  and  that  I  am  very  busy  preparing  for  it." 

"But,  pa,"  said  Mary,  "you  told  us  that  Christmas  is  a  joyful  holiday, 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  glad  for  it  before  it  comes." 

"We  are  just  beginning  to  be  glad,"  said  Wilsie,  "because  grand-pa 
is  coming  before  Christmas." 

"Des,  pa,  Maggie  dlad,  du,"  lisped  the  youngest. 

"Mother  read  in  the  letter,"  said  Wilsie,  "that  grand-pa  is  coming 
the  last  Saturday  in  Advent.     When  is  that,  pa?" 

"Yes,  what  is  that?"  added  Mary,  with  a  desire  to  know  the  why  as 
well  as  the  when. 

"I  will  tell  you,  children.  Advent  is  a  word  which  comes  from  two 
Latin  words,  which,  put  together,  mean  to  'come  to.'  You  know 
Christmas  is  the  time  when  our  Saviour  'came  to'  the  earth.  CKkmI 
Christians,  in  very  old  times  already,  began  by  suitable  devotions  to  pre- 
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pare  for  Christmas  fonr  weeks  before  it  came.  Thns,  the  fourth  Sabbath 
before  Christmas  is  already  the  beginning  of  the  Advent-time.  Though 
little  children,  as  well  as  grown  people,  should  all  the  year  round  think 
gladly  what  a  great  blessing  it  was  that  Jesus  came  into  the  world ;  yet, 
as  I  told  you  this  morning,  they  ought  especially  to  be  glad  when  it 
once  comes  so  near.  This  is  the  reason  why  your  grand-pa  comes  at 
this  time,  that  we  may  all  be  glad  together.  Next  Sabbath  is  the  first 
of  Advent,  and  in  three  weeks  from  Saturday  grand-pa  will  come,  and 
grandmother,  and  all  the  rest." 

"0,  but  we  are  glad,"  exclaimed  Wilsie,  dancing  around  his  pa's  big 
chair. 

"Des,  pa,  we  am  dlad  for  dran-pa,  for  de  rest,  and  fur  de  Krismas," 
stammered  little  Maggie,  speaking  even  less  plainly  than  usual  because 
her  heart  was  so  full  of  joy. 

"Now,  be  good  chilciren,"  said  their  father;  and  they  all  ran  down 
stairs,  wild  with  joy,  exclaiming,  'Hhey  are  all  coming — grand-pa, 
grand-ma,  and  Annie,  and  Laura,  and  all." 

This  announcement  made  the  hearts  of  the  children  glad  for  the  rest 
of  the  Advent-time.  They  frequently  spoke  of  the  good,  joyful  time 
coming.  They  were  glad  that  Jesus  was  bom,  and  that  there  was  a 
Christmas.  If  they  were  too  young  to  know  fully  the  great  blessings 
brought  by  His  birth,  they  did  at  least  feel  them ;  which  is  better  than 
to  know  and  not  feel.  They  knew  that  the  coming  of  Christ  made  joy. 
They  were  glad.  It  was  His  coming,  and  the  Christmas  which  celebrates 
that  joyful  event,  which  would  bring  their  grand-parents,  and  uncles, 
and  aunts,  around  them.  In  being  thankful  to  their  Saviour  for  this, 
they  were  really  thankful  to  Him  for  what  are  the  blessed  fruits  of  His 
coming  into  the  world.  It  is  His  love  and  grace  which  makes  holy  and 
happy  all  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  binds  hearts  and  families  together  in 
the  strongest  love  and  joy.  Thus  these  children,  in  being  glad  for  the 
social  happiness  which  was  promised  them,  were  in  truth  at  the  same 
time  glad  for  Jesus  and  his  happy  Christmas.  Their  hearts,  which  were 
opening,  beautifully  and  fragranUy  like  a  flower  in  social  love,  were  also 
preparing  to  be  possessed  and  influenced  by  their  Saviour's  love.  They 
were  receiving  Christ,  and  his  grace,  as  little  children :  not  so  much  by 
knowledge  as  by  love ;  not  so  much  by  the  mind  as  by  the  holiest 
instincts  and  affections  of  the  heart.  As  children  lean  upon  Christ 
through  their  parent's  faith  and  piety;  so,  in  this  happy  waiting  for  the 
good  Christmas  time,  their  natural  social  affections  were  insensibly  glo- 
rifying themselves,  making  their  joy  for  the  coming  of  their  dear  friends 
bloom  in  a  sacred  gladness  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  his  happy 
Christmas. 

The  good  time  came.  The  blessed  last  Saturday  morning  in  advent 
dawned.  "0  mother,  here  they  are  all  I"  exclaimed  Wilsie,  who  had 
been  watching  at  the  window  all  morning.  *'  Here  they  all  are !"  In  a 
moment  the  front  door  was  flung  wide  open,  and  then  was  a  joyful  time, 
of  kissing,  shaking  hands,  and  stroking  heads  I  We  need  not  enter  into 
particulars,  or  attempt  to  describe  this  scene  of  family  re-union.  We 
have  all  witnessed  it,  and  experienced  its  joys. 

After  the  first  stir  of  joy  was  over,  Wilsie  sought  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  upon  his  grandfather's  knee.     This  desirable  position 
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attained,  he,  first  of  all,  caught  the  yenerable  man's  chin  with  both  hands, 
and  raising  it  up,  began  to  take  him  to  task  for  that  hard,  old-fashioned 
word  in  his  letter. 

'*  Now  grand-pa,  what  m'ade  you  say  Advent  ?  We  did  not  know  what 
you  meant  by  it.  If  pa  hadn^t  explained  it  to  us,  we  would  not  have 
known  when  you  would  come." 

By  this  time  Maggie  had  gotten  upon  the  other  knee,  and  Mary  was 
standing  by  his  side  with  her  one  hand  on  his  shoulder.  ^'  Yes,  grand- 
pa, your  old-fashioned  word  made  us  a  good  bit  of  trouble." 

"  Dran-pa,  I  like  ole  fash ;  I  like  yu  tu  I"  said  Maggie. 

"  Children,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  must  not  speak  against  old  fash- 
ions. You  are  too  young  yet  to  know  which  old  customs  are  good,  and 
which  are  bad.  There  are  some  bad  old  fashions,  and  some  good ;  we 
must  not  put  the  good  ones  away  with  the  bad  ones.  You  see,  children, 
when  your  mother  cleans  house,  she  does  not  cast  out  the  tables,  and 
chairs,  and  looking  glasses ;  but  only  such  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  house.  There,  are  some  people  so  foolish  in  these  times  as  to 
think  all  old  things  are  bad,  and  should  be  cast  aside. 

"Yes,  grand-pa,"  said  Mary,  "the  other  day  when  I  was  fetching 
things  from  the  store  to  tie  on  our  Christmas-tree,  a  little  girl  told  me, 
their  preacher  said,  Christmas  was  '  an  old  rag'  of  something,  I  dost 
mind  what  it  was,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  put  away." 

Yes,  children,  some  would  like,  not  only  to  have  Christmas,  but  Christ 
himself  out  of  the  way.  There  are  also  some  good  people,  like  that 
preacher,  who  thoughtlessly  favor  this  hatred  to  all  that  is  old,  forget- 
ting that  all  the  good  they  have  is  older  than  themselves.  I  have  lived 
long  enough,  not  only  to  hear  about  putting  away  old  Christmas,  bat 
also  to  see  it  put  away  in  many  families,  and  neighborhoods,  and  church- 
es. When  I  was  a  young  man  no  one  worked  on  Christmas.  In  the 
forenoon  all  went  to  church,  to  learn  to  love  our  Saviour.  After  church, 
parents,  grand-parents,  children  and  grand-children,  gathered  around 
/  the  Christmas  dinner ;  and  then  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  next  day, 
/  which  was  second  christmas-day,  was  spent  in  innocent  social  pleasures, 
'  and  in  this  way  they  would  all  learn  better  to  love  one  another.  It  was 
/  before  coal  were  found,  and  then  we  had  a  large  wood-fire  in  the  hearth. 
/  In  the  evening  while  the  cold  storm  was  blustering  without,  the  fire  and 
I  the  nuts  were  cracking  within ;  and  then  we  used  to  listen  to  the  beau- 
tiful Christmas  stories. 

"  Grand-pa,  tell  us  some  of  them,"  exclaimed  all  three  at  once. 

"  My  grand-father,"  said  the  old  man,  "  used  to  tell  us  about  the  happy 
Christmas  time  in  Germany,  when  he  was  a  boy ;  and  he  used  to  say,  that 
as  long  as  he  could,  he  would  keep  it  up  in  this  country.  He  used  to 
tell  us,  in  solenm  words,  to  do  the  same  when  he  was  dead." 

"Tell  us,  grand-pa,  how  they  used  to  keep  Christmas  in  Germany?" 
said  Wilsie,  his  eyes  growing  brighter.  "  Yes,  do,"  said  Mary.  "  Des, 
du,  dran-pa,"  added  Maggie. 

"  You  see,  children,  some  years  agp,  my  father  went  out  to  Germany, 
to  see  the  old  place  where  my  grand-father  used  to  live,  and  to  visit  our 
friends  who  still  live  there.  I  will  read  you  what  he  says,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  us  while  he  was  out.  I  have  brought  it  along  for 
this  purpose." 
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"O  read  it,  grand-pa,"  they  all  exclaimed  with  one  voice.  The  old 
man  read :  ^'  Christmas  is  a  happy  time  here  in  the  old  Fatherland.  The 
children  make  little  presents  to  their  parents,  and  to  each  other ;  and 
the  parents  to  their  children.  For  three  or  four  months  before  Christ- 
mas, the  giris  are  all  bnsy ;  and  the  boys  save  their  pocket  money  to 
make  or  purchase  these  presents.  What  the  present  is  to  be,  is  cau- 
tiously kept  secret,  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of  contrivances  to  conceal 
it— such  as  working  when  they  are  ont  on  visits,  and  the  others  are  not 
with  them ;  getting  up  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  etc.  Then,  on 
the  evening  before  Christmas-day,  one  of  the  parlors  is  lighted  up  by 
the  children  into  which  the  parents  must  not  go.  A  great  yew  bough 
ifi  fastened  on  the  table  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall ;  a  multitude  of 
little  tapers  are  fixed  in  the  bough,  but  not  so  as  to  bum  it  till  they  are 
nearly  consumed;  and  colored  paper,  etc.,  hangs  and  flutters  from  the 
twigs.  Under  this  bough,  the  children  lay  out  in  great  order,  the  pres- 
ents they  mean  for  their  parents,  still  concealing  in  their  pockets  what 
tiiey  intended  for  each  other.  Then  the  parents  are  introduced,  and  each 
presents  his  little  gift ;  they  then  bring  ont  the  remainder,  one  by  one, 
from  their  pockets,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and  embraces.  When 
I  witnessed  this  scene,  there  were  eight  or  nine  children,  and  the  eldest 
daughter  and  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and  tenderness ;  and  the  tears 
run  down  the  face  of  the  father,  as  he  clasped  all  his  children  so  tight 
to  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising 
within  him.  I  was  very  much  affected.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and 
its  appendages  on  the  walls  and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a 
pretty  picture ;  and  then  the  rapture  of  the  very  little  ones,  when  at 
last  the  twigs  and  their  needles  began  to  take  fire  and  snap — 0,  it  was 
a  delight  for  them ! 

'*0n  the  next  day,  in  the  great  parlor,  the  parents  lay  on  the  table 
the  presents  for  the  children.  A  scene  of  more  sober  joy  succeeds;  as 
on  this  day,  after  an  old  custom,  the  mother  says  privately  to  each  of 
her  daughters,  and  the  father  to  his  sons,  that  which  he  has  observed 
most  praiseworthy,  and  that  which  was  most  faulty  in  their  conduct. 
Formerly,  and  still  in  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout 
North  Germany,  these  presents  are  sent  by  all  the  parents  to  some  one 
fellow,  who,  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe,  a  mask,  and  an  enormous  flax 
wig,  personates  Enecht  Rupert — i.  e.,  the  servant  Rupert.  On  Christ- 
mas night  he  goes  round  to  every  house,  and  says  that  Jesus  Christ,  his 
master,  sent  Mm  thither.  The  parents  and  elder  children  receive  him 
with  great  pomp  and  reverence,  while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly 
frightened.  He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and  according  to  the 
character  which  he  hears  from  the  parents  he  gives  them  the  intended 
presents,  as  if  they  came  out  of  heaven  from  Jesus  Christ.  Or  if  they 
should  have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parents  a  rod,  and,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  recommends  them  to  use  it  frequently." 

"I  think,"  said  Mary,  "those  children  would  try  to  be  good  to  their 
parents,  who  were  so  kind  to  them  always,  and  especially  on  Christmas." 

"And  I  think,"  said  Wilsie,  "  they  would  learn  to  love  the  good  Je- 
sus who  gave  them  such  good  parents,  and  made  such  a  happy  Christmas 
for  them." 
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''Des,  dran-pa,  I  dink  so  dn,"  said  our  little  Maggie,  who  mm  as 
anxious  as  any  one  to  be  glad  at  what  the  old  man  said. 

"Yes,  children,"  continued  the  venerable  man,  "it  is  the  design  of 
these  acts  of  kindness  to  open  the  hearts  both  of  those  who  bestow  Uiem, 
and  those  who  receive  them ;  and  I  know  from  blessed  experience  that 
they  have  this  effect.  When,  now  that  my  hairs  are  gray,  as  my  father's 
were  long,  long  ago,  I  think  back  over  those  Christmas  scenes,  and  re- 
member all  the  kind  words,  looks,  and  gifts  of  my  parents,  my  aged  heart 
softens,  and  I  love  my  Saviour  the  more  because  I  know  that  He  mado 
them  so  good  and  kind !" 

Here  the  aged  man's  eye  moistened,  his  lips  trembled,  and  under  his 
white  locks  his  cheeks  glowed  from  the  emotions  which  swelled  his 
heart.     While  he  paused,  Mary  said,        « 

"  Grand-pa,  tell  us  how  it  comes  that  people  give  pres^its  to  eadi 
other,  on  our  Saviour's  birth-day,  and  this  will  make  another  Christmas 
story  for  us." 

"  That  I  will  do,  my  children.  Jesus  Christ  was  Gk)d's  great  gift  to 
the  world.  He  was  the  first,  and  the  greatest,  Christmas  gift.  This  has 
led  good  people  to  think  that  because  God  was  so  good  as  to  give  such 
a  gifr;  to  them,  they  ought  also  to  be  kind  and  give  gifts  to  each  other. 
John,  the  loving  disciple  says :  *  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another.' " 

" 0,  now  I  see,"  said  Wilsie,  "it  comes  from  that." 

"Then,  too,"  continued  the  old  man,  "all  those  who  open  their  hearts 
to  receive  God's  great  gift,  will  always  feel  themselves  moved  to  be  kind. 
Wherever  Christ  is  in  the  heart  there  he  makes  kind  feelings.  Now 
christian  parents  show,  by  their  kindness  to  l^eir  chOdren  and  others, 
that  the  spirit  of  Jesus  dwells  in  their  hearts.  Thus  they  give  more 
gifts  on  Christ's  birth-day  than  any  other  time,  to  show  how  glad  they 
are  that  He  came  into  the  world  to  be  our  Saviour." 

"  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  wish  to  have  Christmas  put  away,"  said 
Mary.  "  I  think  it  must  be  because  they  have  no  grand-pas  to  explain 
to  them  these  pretty  things  about  it,  and  to  tell  them  such  beautiful 
Ohristtnas  stories." 

"  I  am  glad  you  came,  grand-pa,"  said  Wilsie.  And  Maggie,  who 
would  never  be  behind  when  any  loving  was  to  be  done,  stanmiered : 
"Maggie  is  dlad — all  over  dlad." 


It  would  take  us  too  long  to  tell  all  that  passed  between  the  first  ar- 
rival, and  Christmas  eve.  This  we  must  pass  over,  with  the  simple 
remark,  that  all  was  joyfiil  preparation  for  tiie  happy  flowering  time  of 
gladness  to  take  place  on  Christmas  eve,  and  on  Christmas  diay.  The 
parlor  was  kept  dark,  and  the  children  were  not  permitted  to  ent^r  it 
Why  ?  The  Christmas-tree  was  growing  in  there  unseen  and  in  silence. 
Grandfather  was  superintending  the  matter ;  for  he  was  devoutly  bent 
on  observing  his  own  ancestors'  almost  dying  request,  that  they  should 
keep  up  the  good  old  Christmas  customs,  as  he  had  done,  and  as  they 
used  to  do  in  the  Fatherland. 
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Although  the  children  maj  not  enter,  we  mnst  take  oar  readers  into 
the  dark  parlor,  and  show  them  the  mysterious  growth  of  the  Christmai 
tree.  Piret,  we  take  a  rough  box,  paper  it  all  over  nicely,  and  fill  it  with 
earth.  Then  we  take  a  nice  round  top  of  pine,  or  cedar,  and  plant^  it 
m  the  box.  Then  we  cover  the  surface  of  the  box  with  moss ;  which 
again  we  cover  with  little  heaps  of  almonds,  figs,  raisins,  and  idl  kincb 
ei  nuts.  Here  and  there  we  lay  an  orange,  a  cocoa-nut,  fuid  nice  apple, 
to  make  it  look  rich.  Then  we  take  and  hang  all  kinds  of  pleasant 
fruits  upon  the  branches  of  the  pine;  bunches  of  raisins,  strings  of 
almonds,  little  toy-baskets  full  of  nuts.  Then,  all  the  little  presents,  for 
all  the  members  of  the  famUy,  are  also  hung  in  the  branches.  There 
hang  handkerchiefs,  collars,  little  red  shoes,  speckled  stockings,  little 
books,  candy  baskets,  dolls,  little  men,  and  little  horses,  and  little 
whips  and  wagons.  See,  there  hangs  a  staff  for  grand-pa,  and  a 
pair  of  spectacles  for  grandmother.  See,  I  do  say,  if  there  isn't  a 
Christmas  sermon  for  the  Pastor!  Look,  if  it  is  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. It  is  a  chance  if  grand-pa  himself  has  not  slipped  it  from  the 
Pastor's  study  table,  and  hung  it  on  the  Christmas-tree.  Now  all  is 
finished,  but  a  number  of  wax  candles  must  yet  be  tied  in  the  tree,  ready 
for  being  lit. 

The  Christmas-tree  has  now  come  to  its  full  growth.  The  candles 
are  all  lit.  How  they  sparkle  in  the  dark  evergreen  branches  of  the 
pine.  How  richly  the  fruit,  and  the  various  presents,  shine  in  the 
branches,  which  ahnost  bend  under  their  kind  burdens.  The  Christ- 
KiNDLEiN,  has  been  very  good  in  making  such  a  fine  tree  fall  of  presents 
grow  in  the  parlor. 

The  children  have  been  waiting  and  wondering  long  enough.  The 
time  to  fulfil  their  joy  has  come.  The  parlor-door  is  thrown  open ;  and 
the  whole  generation  follows  grand-pa  in.  But  what  a  sight  bursts  upon 
the  high  hopes  of  the  children  I  The  shining  tree,  smiling  silently  from 
root  to  top,  seems  to  them  like  what  they  have  thought  the  trees  might 
be  in  Heaven !  They  look,  they  laugh,  they  leap  around  it.  There 
18  one  grand,  spontaneous  shout  of — "Happy,  happy  Christmas  I" 

"O,  grand-pa,"  exclaimed  the  children,  "we  will  never  put  the  Christ- 
inas away,  will  we  f "  And  little  Maggie,  waddling  around  the  tree, 
and  clapping  her  hands,  kept  saying:  "I  is  dlad  you  turn,  dran-pa — I 
is  dlad  de  Erismas  tum,  too."  The  venerable  old  man  himself,  on  wit- 
nessing the  joy  of  the  children,  could  hardly  keep  still,  for  his  heart 
was  young  once  more,  and  his  youthful  years  smiled  around  him  again, 
as  in  days  of  yore  ! 

There  hang  the  presents  in  the  shining  tree.  But  no  one  must  know 
which  is  his  ovm  present  till  to-morrow ;  for  as  yet  it  is  a  family  tree, 
and  binds  the  hearts  of  all  to  itself,  and  thus  to  each  other.  They  may 
guess ;  and  if  we  take  notice  to  their  guesses,  we  can  see  in  which  way 
tiieir  tastes  run.  Some  may  come  very  near  the  truth,  but  there  is  no 
certainty.  Perhaps  the  Pastor  himself  is  the  only  one  who  can  not 
well  make  a  mistake.  The  half-suppressed  smile,  which  looks  out  archly 
from  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  as  he  casts  his  eye  at  the  little  paper  boo)^ 
convinces  us  that  he  is  pretty  certain  that  it  is  a  sermon  for  him.  He  i0 
inly  glad  that  he  is  provided  for,  and  can  rest  well  in  view  of  the  mor- 
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row.    We  hope  the  sermon  is  full  of  Christ — all  about  Christ  I     No 
doubt  it  is.     It  ought  to  be. 


There  has  been  joy  enough  for  one  Christmas-eve.  The  hour  is 
growing  late.  The  candles  are  beginning  to  bum  low.  The  happy 
fomily  retires ;  but  it  would  be  difl&cult  to  say  whether  they  rest  in  sleep, 
or  rest  in  bliss.  "What  a  magic  night  I  What  tumult  of  dreaming 
hopes  I  The  populous,  motley,  glittering  cave  of  fancy  opens  itself  in 
the  length  of  the  night,  and  in  the  exhaustion  of  dreaming  effort,  still 
darker  and  darker,  fuller  and  more  grotesque ;  but  the  waking  gives 
back  to  the  thirsty  heart  its  hopes.  All  accidental  tones,  the  cries  of 
animals,  of  watchmen,  are  for  the  timidly  devout  fancy,  sounds  out  of 
Heaven ;  singing  voices  of  angels  in  the  air ;  church-music  of  the  morn- 
ing worship!"  There  are  faintly  heard,  in  dreams,  the  hymnings  of 
higher  hosts,  even  as  they  once  undulated  over  Bethlehem's  plains.  O, 
how  the  mild  Jesus,  in  form  as  an  infant,  floats  in  the  half-awake  night 
visions  of  those  in  whose  hearts  echoes  the  jubilate  of  Chpstmas  joy. 


In  the  morning  come  anew  the  greetings  of  joy  and  love :  "Happy 
Christmas  1"  The  gifts  are  now  designated;  and  each  one  learns  what 
gift  is  his.  But  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  the  Christmas-tree  shall  not  be 
plucked  of  its  fruits.  It  must  hold  the  gifts  of  love  together  till  the 
festival  of  Christmas  is  over.  So  shall  the  hearts  of  the  family  hang 
together  in  one  bright,  rich,  beautiful  cluster  of  love. 

And  now  it  remains  for  grandfather  to  explain  to  the  children  the 
meaning  of  this  Christmas-tree.  Which  he  gladly  does  thus:  "This 
tree  is  in  a  dark  room.  So  Jesus  came  into  a  dark  world  with  his 
riches  and  gifts.  It  was  made  in  the  evening.  So  Jesus  was  bom  in  the 
evening.  It  is  an  evergreen-tree.  So  the  kingdom  of  grace  which 
Jesus  established  in  our  hearts,  and  in  the  world,  is  always  fresh  and 
flourishing.  The  gifts  which  hang  on  it  areSto  remind  us  of  the  many 
blessings  which  we  receive  from  Christ's  grace  in  the  world.  That 
there  are  presents  on  it  for  all,  is  to  show  us  that  He  has  good  things  for 
all;  for  children  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  grown.  The  burning 
tapers  are  to  teach  us  that  Jesus  brought  light  into  the  world.  If  it 
were  not  for  these  lights  in  the  dark  room  the  gifts  on  the  tree  could 
not  be  seen.  So  Jesus  enlightens  our  hearts  that  we  may  see  the  gifts 
which  he  has  brought  us.  The  children  do  not  see  the  tree  till  after  it 
has  all  been  prepared  for  them.  So  Jesus  and  their  kind  parents  do 
much  for  them  while  they  are  yet  too  small  to  know  it ;  but  if  they  tmst 
in  Him  and  their  Christian  parents  and  friends,  they  will  afterwards 
learn  with  great  joy  how  well  they  were  cared  for  though  they  knew  it 
not.  They  are  not  at  once  made  acquainted  with  their  own  presents, 
to  teach  them  that  in  Christ's  kingdom,  and  in  a  christian  family,  all 
ought  to  rejoice  in  common  blessings,  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  all,  as 
much  as  the  sight  of  their  own..  When  gathering  round  the  Christmas- 
tree  they  must  not  desire  to  say  selfishly,  this  is  mine;  but  they  must 
leam  to  say,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  love,  all  this  is  ours  I" 
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The  children  all  gave  signs  of  joy  at  what  they  heard.     New  ideas, 
as  well  as  new  joys,  spring  up  in  their  hearts  at  every  word.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  will  never  forget  grand-pa's  visit,  nor  the  Christmas- 
tree,  nor  the  good  Saviour,  of  whom  he  told  them  so  much  that  was* 
new  to  them,  nor  the  happy,  happy,  happy  Christmas  time ! 


On  Christmas  evening,  just  before  they  went  to  bed,  the  venerable  old 
man,  who  was  so  full  of  his  theme  that  he  could  hardly  stop,  yet  sung 
for  the  children,  with  trembling  voice,  the  following  simple  Christmas 
verses,  that  are  said  to  come  from  the  middle  ages.  ''Though  simple," 
the  old  man  said,  "yet  they  have  much  more  of  the  true  life  of  Jesus  in 
them,  than  thousands  that  are  more  modem  : 

"'Honor  the  leaves  and  the  leaves  of  life, 

Upon  this  bleat  holiday, 
When  Jesns  asked  his  mother  dear, 

Whether  he  might  go  to  play. 

To  play  I  to  play  !  said  blessed  Mary, 

To  play,  then  get  you  gone  ; 
And  see  ther^  be  no  complaint  of  yon 

At  night  when  you  come  home. 

Sweet  Jesns,  he  ran  unto  yonder  town. 

As  far  as  the  holy  well ; 
And  there  he  saw  three  as  fine  children         •  i 

As  ever  eyes  beheld. 
He  said,  '  God  bless  you  every  one, 

And  sweet  may  your  sleep  be ; 
And  now,  little  children,  I'll  play  with  you, 

And  you  shall  play  with  me.* 

*  Nay,  nay,  we  are  lords'  and  ladies'  sons — 

Thou  art  meaner  than  us  all ; 
Thou  art  but  a  silly  fair  maid's  child, 
Bom  in  an  oxen's  stall.' 

Sweet  Jesus  he  turned  himself  about, 

Neither  laughed,  nor  smiled,  nor  spoke, 
But  the  tears  trickled  down  from  his  pretty  little  eyes. 

Like  waters  from  the  rock. 

Sweet  Jesus  he  ran  to  his  mother  dear. 
As  fast  as  he  could  run — 

0  mother,  I  saw  three  as  fine  children 
As  ever  were  eyes  set  on. 

1  said,  *  God  bless  you  every  one, 

And  sweet  may  your  sleep  be — 
And  now,  little  children,  I'll  play  with  you, 
And  yon  shall  play  with  me.' 

*  Nay,'  said  they,  *  we're  lords'  and  ladies'  sons. 

Thou  art  meaner  than  us  all ; 
For  thou  art  but  a  poor  fair  maid's  child, 

Born  in  an  oxen's  stall.' 
Then  the  tears  trickled  down  from  his  pretty  little  eyes 

As  fast  as  they  could  fall. 

*  Then,'  said  she,  *go  down  to  yonder  town, 

As  far  as  the  holy  well, 
And  there  take  up  those  infants'  souls. 
And  dip  them  deep  in  hell.' 
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*  0  no  I  0  no  P  sweet  Jesus  said, 

'  0  no !  that  never  can  be ; 
For  there  are  many  of  those  infanta'  souls 

Grjing  out  for  the  help  of  me !' " 


THE  POOR  CHILD'S  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    RUEOKERT. 


BT    THB    IDITOB  . 


^Jl  btranoer  child,  on  Christmas  eve  is  walking  through  the  town.  It 
looks  at  the  lights  that  are  burning  so  beautifully  along  the  streets. 

Before  every  house  it  stands  still,  and  gazes  into  the  brilliantly  illumin- 
ed rooms.  Those  within  look  out.  It  sees  the  Christmas-trees  with- 
in hung  full  of  bright  wax  candles.  A  deep  sadness  comes  over  its 
heart. 

The  child  weeps,  and  says  to  itself:  "Every  child  this  evening  has  a 
Christmas-tree,* and  a  candle  on  it;  and  this  gives  it  joy:  only  I  am 
poor  and  have  none. 

When  I  was  at  home,  where  I  sat  at  Christmas  eve  with  my  sister's 
hand  in  mine,  I  also  had  a  tree,  and  a  candle  that  burnt  brightly  for 
me ;  but  here  I  am  forgotten,  and  wander  lonely  in  this  strange  land. 

Alas !  will  no  one  invite  me  in,  and  give  me  a  spot  in  the  circle  of  this 
Christmas  joy  ?  In  all  this  rOw  of  houses  is  there  no  little  bright 
comer  for  me,  be  it  ever  so  small  ? 

Alas  I  will  no  one  call  me  in  ?  I  do  not  wish  any  gift  for  myself.  I 
will  only  sit  alone  and  look  at  the  Christmas  gifts  of  these  strange 
children;  and  I  will  be  happy  while  I  look." 

It  knocks  at  gate  and  door,  at  window  and  shutter;  but  no  one  comes 
to  call  in  the  stranger  child.  Those  within  have  no  ear  for  its 
knocking. 

Every  father  bestows  all  his  attention  on  his  own  children.  Each 
mother  gives  gifts  to  her  own  loved  ones,  and  thinks  of  nothing  more 
nor  less.     No  one  cares  for  the  poor,  little  stranger  child  without. 

"O,  lovely,  holy  Christ !  Neither  mother  nor  father  have  I — ^if  thou  be  not 
such  to  me.     0,  be  thou  my  consoler,  because  all  others  forget  me!" 

The  little  child  rubs  its  hands :  they  are  stiff  with  the  cold.  The  cold 
creeps  into  its  garments.  It  stands  still  in  the  street,  and  looks  away 
into  the  distance. 

There  comes  toward  it,  wandering  along  the  street,  slow  and  gently, 
another  child.  It  is  clothed  in  white  garments,  and  bears  a  light  in 
its  hand.     How  lovely  are  the  tones  of  its  voice,  as  it  says : 

**  I  am  the  holy  Christ !  I  was  also  once  a  little  child  such  as  yon  are. 
I  will  not  forget  you,  though  all  others  do. 

I  am  with  all  alike  through  my  word.  I  give  my  protection  and  care, 
as  well  here  on  the  street,  as  yonder  in  tiie  brilliant  rooms. 
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Stranger  child!  I  will  Biake  your  Christmas-tree  glitter  here  in  this 

open  space.     It  shall  be  so  besntiftil  that  those  in  the  hooses  shall 

not  excel  it." 
Now  Christ-EIindlbin  pointed  np  to  heayenl    And  there  stood  a 

Christmas-tree  with  many  branches,  all  glittering  as  if  hong  fall  of 

beantifol  stars. 
So  far  off  and  yet  so  near  I     How  the  bright  tapers  sparkled. '  0,  how 

the  stranger  child's  heart  grew  quiet,  when  it  saw  its  beautifal 

Christmas-tree. 
It  was  as  a  dream !    Angels  bending  down  from  the  tree  to  the  child 

drew  it  ap  to  them,  and  to  the  bright  regions  where  its  Christmas- 
tree  was. 
The  stranger  child  has  now  gone  home  I     It  lires  with  its  holy  Christ. 

It  now  longs  no  more  for  the  gifts  that  on  earth  are  hang  for  rich 

children  upon  the  Christmas-tree. 


N  E  W-Y  E  A  R'S    E  V  B. 


BT  ALPBiD  TBwirrsoir. 


If  you're  waking,  call  me  earlj,  call  me  earlj,  mother  dear, 

For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New  Tear ; 

It  ifl  the  last  New  Year  that  I  shall  ever  see, 

Then  ye  may  lay  me  low  in  the  mold,7aud)think  no  more  o'  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  snn  set ;  he  set  and  left  behind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my  peace  of  mind ; 
And  the  New  Year's  coming  np,  mother,  but  I  shall  nerer  see 
The  May  upon  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  thd  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers ;  we  had  a  merry  day  t 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  th^y  made  the  Qu«en  o'  May ; 
And  we  danced  abont  the  May-pole,  and  in  the  haxel-eopee, 
Till  Charles*-wain*  came  out  above  the  tall,  white  chimney-tops. 

There's  not  a  flower  on  the  hills ;  the  frost  is  on  the  pane ; 
I  only  wish  to  lire  till  the  snowdrops  come  again  ; 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt,  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high  ; 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so,  b«*fore  the  day  I  die. 

The  building  rook  '11  caw  from  the  tall  elm-tree, 

And  the  tnftod  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea ; 

And  the  swallow  '11  come  back  again  with  summer  o^er  the  ware, 

Bat  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  moldering  grave. 

Upon  the  ohaacel-oasement  and  upon  that  grave  of  mine, 
In  the  early,  early  morning,  the  summer  sun  11  shine, 
Before  the  red  cook  crows  firom  the  farm  upon  the  hill, 
When  yon  are  warm  asleep,  mother,  sad  all  the  world  Is  ttRI. 
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When  the  flowevB  come  ugain,  mother,  beneath  the  waving  light, 
Ye  *11  never  see  me  more,  in  the  long,  gray  fields  at  night ; 
When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass  and  bulrush  in  the  pooL 

Ye  'U  burjr  me,  my  mother.  Just  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade. 
And  ye  *11  come  sometimes  and  see  where  I  am  lowly  laid ; 
I  shall  not  forget  you,  mother,  I  shall  hear  you  when  you  pass, 
With  your  feet  above  my  head,  in  the  long  and  pleasant  grass. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  ye  'U  forgire  me  now ; 
Ye  '11  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  upon  my  ch«»ek  and  brow ; 
Nay,  nay,  ye  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  wild. 
Ye  shall  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  ye  have  another  child. 

If  I  can  I  '11  cOme  again,  mother,  from  out  my  resting-place ; 
Though  ye  '11  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look  upon  your  face ; 
Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  hearken  what  ye  say, 
And  be  often  and  often  with  you,  when  ye  think  I  'm  far  away. 

Good  night,  good  night,  when  I  have  said  good  night  for  eTermore, 
And  ye  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
Don't  let  Effie  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave  be  growing  green ; 
8he  '11  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  I  have  ever  been. 

She  11  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor ; 
Let  her  take  'em  ;  they  are  hers ;  I  shall  never  garden  more ; 
But  tell  her,  when  I  'm  gone,  to  train  the  rosebush  that  I  set 
About  the  parlor  window,  and  the  box  of  mignonette. 

Good  night,  swept  mother !  call  me  when  it  begins  to  dawn ; 
All  night  I  lit*  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  mom ; 
But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New  Year, 
8o,  if  you  're  waking,  call  me,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 


THE    SILL    BENEATH    THE    DOOR. 


BT    TBI    SDXTOa. 


Tbbrb  is  a  strange,  a  mystic  spell. 

Of  memory  and  love. 
Comes  o'er  my  heart  from  early  days 

Where'er  I  rest  or  rove. 
I  see  the  house  with  all  its  rooms, 

I  walk  across  each  floor : 
I  pass  the  entry  through,  and  stand, 
With  farewell  words  and  staff  in  hand. 
Upon  the  sill 

That  lies  beneath  the  door. 

Bach  spot  around  the  homestead  dear 
Its  well-kept  treasure  gives  : 

In  every  tree,  and  wall,  and  chair. 
Some  cherished  memory  lives. 

Bntrnowhere  beats  my  heart  so  high« 
And  nowhere  feel  1  Diore 

Than  here,  when  I  in  mus  ;]gs  stand, 

With  farewell  wo?  '^    ti  i  s  alt  in  hand. 

That  lies       .<  a   .    t-     loor.**' 


The  silent  years  have  fled  since  I 

Looked  out  from  dear  old  home, 
With  hopeful  heart,  though  moistaniag 

For  better  days  to  come !  [6JS, 

And  here  I  turned  to  those  I  left 

With  longing  heart  once  more : 
Here  lingered  I,  where  now  I  stand. 
With  farewell  words  and  staff  in  hand, 
Upon  the  sill 

That  lies  l^neath  the  door. 

I've  passed  o'er  other  thresholds  sinee, 

To  grander  halls-  but  still 
I  never  entered  home  like  this. 

Across  finother^sill. 
Parents  ^d  home  we  have  but  once, 

When  gone  they  come.no  more! 
Oh !  ¥t  hat  a  momeiU  when  we  stand 
With  farewell  words  and  staff  in  hind, 
Upon  the  sill 

That  lies  l^neath  the  door. 
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THE    TREES    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

NO.    XY THE    APPLE    TREE. 

BT    THS    SDITOR. 

"  Comfort  me  with  apples.^* — Boires  07  Solomor . 

The  apple  tree  is  rare  in  Canaan  and  the  sorronnding  conntry;  and 
the  few  tiiat  do  grow  bear  very  indifferent  frnit,  such  as  is  scareelj  fit 
for  ase.  The  finest  apples  are  imported  into  Palestine  and  Egypt  fi'om 
DamascQS  and  Rhodes,  and  are  sold  at  high  prices. 

From  this  fact,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentators,  that  the 
Hebrew  Taphtjah,  translated  apple-tree,  must  be  some  other  kind  of  fruit- 
tree;  some  say  ti^e  citron,  others  the  orange,  others  l^e  pomegranate, 
and  some  all  kinds  of  luscious  fruit  trees.  This,  however,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  conclusion  that  is  not  based  upon  proper  consideration. 
The  apple  tree  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  precious,  desirable  tree.  It  is,  by 
Solomon,  placed  in  contrast  with  "the  trees  of  the  wood,"  to  show  the 
great  superiority  of  "  the  beloTed"  above  all  others  among  the  sons  of 
men.  Its  shadow  and  its  fruit  are  said  to  be  a  great  luxury.  Songs  of 
Solomon,  2.  Its  destruction  is  mourned  over  as  an  import;ant  loss. 
Joel  1 :  12.  All  this  agrees  better  with  the  fact  of  its  being  rare,  than 
if  it  were  abundant.  Had  it  been  common  its  ei\joyment  would  not  be 
80  emphatically  pronounced  a  luxury.  Keeping  in  mind,  however,  the 
excellency  of  its  fruit,  and  its  extreme  scarcity  in  the  Holy  Land,  there 
is  beauty  and  force  in  the  passage:  "As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees 
of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons :  I  sat  down  under  his 
shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste.  Stay 
me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples."   Songs  2:  1-5.    8:5.    7:8. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  most  excellent  specimens  of  this  fruit  were 
of  foreign  trees  militate  against  the  position  that  the  apple  tree  is  in- 
tended. Having  ourselves,  for  instance,  tasted  oranges  or  pine-apples 
from  the  south,  we  may  with  great  propriety,  speak  of  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  one  thing  over  another  by  saying  as  "an  orange  tree  among 
the  trees  of  the  wood*/'  and  we  may  also  poetically  speak  of  the  luxury 
of  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  these  trees  as  a  great  pleasure.  Indeed 
it  is  this  which  gives  true  applicability  to  the  allusion  of  the  royal  poet. 
The  "  beloved"  who  came  from  another,  even  a  heavenly  country,  is  so 
much  more  desirable  than  all  the  sons  of  men,  as  the  apple  tree  is  above 
the  trees  of  the  wood. 

Begone  now,  ye  fastidious  critics !  A  veritable  pack  of  irreverent 
book-worms  are  ye  all.  When  ye  have  differed  from  the  common  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible^  then  ye  go  about  differing  among  yourselves.  To 
each  one  of  you  we  say  sharply,  Go  your  way,  agree  in  your  wisdom 
quickly,  or  we  will  deliver  you  to  the  tormentors.  When  once  you  are 
at  peace  among  yourselves,  then  come  and  offer  your  gifts  of  critical  skill. 
For  while  one  says*  it  is  a  citron,  another  a  pomegranate,  another  an 
orange,  and  still  another  all  fruit  in  general,  are  ye  not  carnal  ? 
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We  are  against  all  this  "ungracious  projeny"  of  over-wise  critics. 
Long  and  hard  have  many  of  our  critics  labored  to  show  us  what  is  not 
in  the  Bible ;  and  what  is  in  it  do  they  not  toucli  with  one  of  their  fin- 
gers? We  claim  a  place  for  the  apple  tree  in  the  Bible.  The  editor  of 
Calmet  at  least  favors  our  way  of  thinking.  He  says:  "The  corre- 
sponding Arabic  word  tyffach  signifies  not  only  apples^  but  also  gener- 
ally all  similar  fruits,  as  oranges,  lemons,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots; 
and  it  is  a  common  comparison  to  say  of  any  thing,  '  It  is  as  fragrant  as 
a  tyffach.^  The  Hebrew  word  may,  perhaps,  have  been  used  in  the  same 
general  sense.  There  is,  however,  no  need  of  such  a  supposition. 
Apple  trees  were  not  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  their  comparative 
rarity  would  naturally  give  them  a  poetical  value."  Thus  naturally 
would  they  be  referred  to  in  the  highly  poetical  style  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

Let  this  most  noble  of  trees,  so  delightfully  familiar  to  our  early  life, 
and  which  lives  so  pleasantly  in  our  memories  and  associations,  remain  in 
the  Bible  unless  it  is  made  absolutely  certain  that  it  has  gained  a  place 
there  by  foul  means.  This  last  vice  we  are  loath  to  attach  to  this 
kindest  and  most  innocent  of  trees.  Let  us  treat  it  as  we  would  oor 
best  friend,  against  whom  ungracious  insinuations  have  been  made— 
construe  everything  as  far  as  possible  in  its  favor.  It  is  irreverent,  and 
not  pious,  to  endeavor  to  root  out  of  the  Bible  a  tree  which  has  grown 
into  christian  affections  there,  even  a  longer  time  than  it  has  grown  in 
our  father's  orchard.  This  is  not  the  charity  which  suffers  long,  is  kind, 
believing  and  hoping  all  things,  and  is  not  easily  provoked  even  against 
a  sacred  tree. 

Solomon  says :  "  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver."  Pro  v.  25  :  11.  This  somewhat  obscure  allusion  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  Roberts.  He  remarks :  "  Some  suppose  this  alludes  to  fruit 
served  up  in  filigree-work ;  but  I  believe  it  does  not  refer  to  real  fruit, 
but  to  representations  and  ornaments  in  solid  gold.  The  Vulgate  has, 
instead  of  pictures,  'tn  lectis  argenteis,^  'in  silver  beds.'  The  Tamul 
translation  has,  in  place  of  pictures  of  silver,  velle4aUam — ^t.  e.,  salvers 
or  trays  of  silver.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  '  Apples  of  gold  in  net- 
work of  silver.'  In  the  6th  and  7th  verses,  directions  are  given  as  to 
the  way  a  person  ought  to  conduct  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  king : 
and  words  fitly  spoken  are  compared,  in  their  effect  on  the  mind,  to  ap 
pies  of  gold  in  salvers  of  silver,  when  presented  as  tributes  or  presents 
to  the  mighty.  When  eastern  princes  visit  each  other,  or  when  men  of 
rank  have  to  go  into  their  presence,  they  often  send  silver  trays,  on 
which  are  gold  ornaments,  as  presents  to  the  king,  to  propitiate  them  in 
their  favor.  Thus,  when  the  governor-general,  and  the  native  sove- 
reigns, visit  each  other,  it  is  said,  they  distributed  many  trays  of  jewels 
or  other  articles  of  great  value.  Golden  ornaments,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  fruit  or  any  other  thing,  when  placed  on  highly-polished  silver 
salvers,  or  in  net-work  of  the  same  metal,  have  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance to  the  eye,  and  are  highly  acceptable  and  gratifying  to  him  who 
receives  them.  As,  then,  apples  or  jewels  of  gold  are  in  'salvers,'  or 
*bed8,'  or  *  net-work'  of  silver,  to  the  feelings  of  the  receiver,  so  are 
words  fitly  spoken  when  addressed  to  the  mind  of  him  who  is  prepared 
to  receive  them.    To  confirm  this  explanation,  the  next  verse  is  very 
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apposite :  '  As  aD  ear-ring  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of  very  fine  gold, 
80  is  a  wise  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear.'  The  effect,  then,  of  a  wise 
reproof  on  an  obedient  ear,  is  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  presents  of 
ear-rings  of  gold,  or  ornaments  of  fine  gold." 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  "apples  of  Sodom,"  which  some  think  exist 
only  poetically  and  in  fable  ?  These  apples  are  supposed  to  grow  along 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  are*  said  to  have  the  most  inviting  outward  appear- 
ance, while,  when  the  hungry  traveler  seizes  them  and  begins  to  eat,  he 
finds  them  within  filled  only  with  nauseous  and  bitter  dust !  In  many  a 
sermon  have  these  apples  been  alluded  to,  to  illustrate  that  the  forbid^i 
pleasures  of  sin,  so  inviting  to  the  sense,  present  only  emptiness  and 
bitter  disappointment.  How  true  the  fact  I  How  striking  the  illustra- 
tion of  it  by  the  apples  of  Sodom. 

Milton  has  used  this  truth  or  fable  with  much  effect.  His  poetic  eye 
saw,  in  the  regions  of  the  lost — 

'*  A  grove  spring  up,  laden  with  fair  fruit : 

greedily  they  plucked 

The  fruitage,  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake,  where  Sodom  flamed. 
This,  more  delusion,  not  the  touch,  )t)ut  taste 
Deceived.     They,  fondly  thinkii^g  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gnst,  instead  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected." 

There  is  abundant  evidence  furnished  by  oriental  travelers,  that  this 
matter  of  the  apples  of  Sodom  is  not  all  fable.  As  the  subject  is  inte- 
resting, we  give  some  extracts.  Seetzin,  a  German  who  traveled  in  the 
Bast  from  1802  to  1810,  remarks,  in  his  letters  to  Baron  Von  Zach: 
"  The  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  apples  of 
Sodom  is  very  contradictory  and  insufi&cient;  I  believe,  however,  that  I 
can  give  a  very  natural  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  that  the 
following  remark  will  lead  to  it.  While  I  was  at  Karrak,  at  the  house 
of  a  Greek  curate  of  the  town,  I  saw  a  sort  of  cotton,  resembling  silk, 
which  he  used  as  tinder  for  his  match-lock,  as  it  could  not  be  employed 
im  making  cloth.  He  told  me  that  it  grew  in  the  plains  of  el-Gor,  to  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  a  tree  like  a  fig  tree,  called  Aoeschaer.  The 
cotton  is  contained  in  a  fruit  resembling  the  pomegranate;  and  by 
making  incisions  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  a  sort  of  milk  is  procured, 
which  is  called  Lebbin  Aoeschaer.  It  has  struck  me  that  these  fruits 
being,  as  they  are,  without  pulp,  and  which  are  unknown  throughout  the 
rest  of  Palestine,  might  be  the  famous  apples  of  Sodom.  I  suppose, 
likewise,  that  the  tree  which  produces  it,  is  a  sort  of  fromager,  which 
can  only  flourish  under  the  excessive  heat  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  no 
other  district  of  Palestine." 

On  this  passage  the  editor  of  Calmet  remarks :  "This  curious  subject 
is  further  explained  in  a  note  added  by  M.  Seetzen's  editor,  who  con- 
fliders  the  tree  to  be  a  species  of  Asclepias,  probably  the  Asclepias  Gi- 
gantea.  The  remark  of  M.  Seetzen  is  corroborated  by  a  traveler  who 
passed  a  long  time  in  situations  where  this  plant  is  very  abundant.  The 
same  idea  occurred  to  him  when  he  first  saw  it  in  1792,  though  he  did 
not  then  know  that  it  existed  near  the  lake  Asphaltites.     The  umbella. 
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somewhat  like  a  bladder,  containing  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  is  of  the 
same  color  with  the  leaves,  a  bright  green,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
inTiting  fruit,  without  much  stretch  of  imagination.  That,  as  well  as 
the  other  parts,  when  green,  being  cut  or  pressed,  yields  a  milky  juice, 
of  a  very  acrid  taste ;  but  in  winter,  when  dry,  it  contains  a  yellowish 
dust,  in  appearance  resembling  certain  ftingi,  common  in  South  Britian ; 
but  of  pungent  quality,  and  said  to  be  particularly  injurious  to  the  eyes. 
The  whole  so  nearly  corresponds  with  the  description  given  by  Solinus, 
(Polyhistor,)  Josephus,  and  others,  of  the  Poma  Sodomae,  allowance 
being  made  for  their  extravagant  exaggerations,  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
on  the  subject." 

Chateaubriand  supposes  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  the  fruit  of  a 
shrub  which  grows  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan; 
it  is  thorny,  with  small  taper  leaves,  and  its  fruit  is  exactly  like  the 
small  Egyptian  lemon  in  size  and  color.  Before  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  is 
filled  with  a  corrosive  and  saline  juice ;  when  dried  it  yields  a  blackish 
seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and  which  in  taste  resembles 
bitter  pepper.  Mr.  King  found  the  same  shrub  and  fruit  near  Jericho, 
and  seems  also  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  apple  of  Sodom. 

From  facts  like  these  we  may  easily  account  for  all  that  is  said  of  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that  it  all 
originates  in  fable. 


TEARS    FOR    THE    DEAD 


BT    LIIOH    HUNT. 


It  is  the  nature  of  tears  of  this  kind,  however  strongly  thev  may 
gush  forth,  to  run  into  quiet  waters  at  last.  We  cannot  easily,  for  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives,  think  with  pain  of  any  good  and  kind  person 
whom  we  have  lost.  It  is  the  divine  nature  of  their  qualities  to  con- 
quer pain  and  even  death  itself;  to  turn  the  memory  of  them  into 
pleasure ;  to  survive  with  a  placid  aspect  our  imaginations. 

We  are  writing  at  this  moment  just  opposite  a  spot  which  contains 
the  grave  of  one  inexpressibly  dear  to  us.  We  see  from  our  window 
the  trees  about  it,  and  the  church  spire.  The  green  fields  lie  around. 
The  clouds  are  traveling  overhead,  alternately  taking  away  the  sunshine 
and  restoring  it.  The  vernal  winds,  piping  of  the  flowery  summer-time, 
are  nevertheless  calling  to  mind  the  far-distant  and  dangerous  ocean, 
which  the  heart  that  lies  in  that  grave  had  many  reasons  to  think  of 
And  yet  the  sight  of  this  spot  does  not  give  me  pain.  So  far  from  it, 
it  is  the  existence  of  that  grave  which  doubles  every  charm  of  the  spot; 
which  links  the  pleasures  of  childhood  and  manhood  together ;  which 
puts  a  hushing  tenderness  in  the  winds,  and  a  patient  joy  upon  the 
landscape ;  which  seems  to  unite  heaven  and  earth,  mortality  and  im- 
mortality, the  grass  of  the  tomb  and  the  gratis  of  the  green  field :  and 
gives  a  more  natural  aspect  to  the  whole  kindness  of  nature. 
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SHALL  I  BECOME  A  MINISTER  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ? 


BT  A  FBIB!n>  OF  THE  GUAIBIAN. 

You  intend  to  choose  your  calling.  As  you  profess  to  be  a  christian, 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  active.  You  certainly  do  not  think 
of  wasting  the  vigorous  years  of  youth  and  of  manhood  in  trifling; 
taking  hold  of  this  for  a  while,  then  of  that,  without  fixing  your  energies 
on  some  specific  end.  A  life  without  a  plan — without  a  ruling  idea — is 
a  foolish  life.  A  follower  of  Christ  is  not  a  fool.  He  is  a  wise  man. 
He  feels  called  to  do  something. 

Called  to  do  something  for  whom  ?  For  yourself?  For  your  parents  ? 
For  literature  or  science?  For  the  glory  of  your  country?  It  is 
indeed  better  to  select  any  one  of  these  objects  than  to  be  a  drone.  Yet, 
does  Christ  call  you  to  labor  for  any  one  of  these  things  ?  I  think  not. 
He  drew  you  out  of  the  miry  pit,  and  set  your  feet  on  a  rock,  and  put  a 
new  song  in  your  mouth — ^for  what  ?  That  you  may  sustain  a  good 
reputation,  live  in  your  own  house,  read  good  books,  help  to  feed  the 
poor,  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning  nicely  dressed,  and  have  a  suflS- 
cient  income  when  you  become  old  and  gray-headed  ?  Did  Christ  pur- 
chase you  with  his  blood,  that  you  might  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  tem- 
poral blessings  of  the  gospel  ?  I  doubt  it.  You  are  not  your  own,  but 
belong  to  your  faithful  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Your  soul  and  body  are 
his;  your  property  and  influence. are  his.  It  is  a  sin  to  select  a  calling 
in  view  merely  of  its  connection  with  earthly  comfort,  with  success  in 
the  race  to  win  Mammon.  ^  They  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion  did  not  come 
in  the  straight  gate,  but  climbed  over  the  wall. 

If  you  feel  that  you  must  do  something,  do  it  earnestly,  and  do  it,  too, 
for  Christ,  not  for  yourself  nor  for  the  world.  Are  you  willing,  young 
man,  to  ponder  the  question,  "  Shall  I  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ?" 
One  has  already  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  lawyer ;  another  to 
became  a  physician ;  another  to  become  a  teacher  or  professor.  The 
son  of  a  farmer  inclines  to  the  pursuit  of  his  father  bs  a  matter  of 
course.  He  does  not  imagine  himself  to  have  any  concern  with  so  grave 
a  question,  particularly  as  the  ministry  affords  but  a  poor  prospect  of 
making  money.  The  son  of  a  physician  takes  it  for  granted  that  medi- 
cine claims  his  first  attention.  The  son  of  a  mechanic  believes  himself 
set  apart  to  manual  labor.  But  what  right  has  the  son  of  a  farmer  or 
physician  or  mechanic,  if  he  belong  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  assume  so  readily 
that  the  ministry  is  a  vocation  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do  ?  The 
work  of  life  is  to  be  done  but  once.  The  choice  of  a  vocation  deter- 
mines the  bearing  of  that  life.  That  life,  you  admit,  with  its  powers 
and  influences  taking  fast  hold  on  eternity,  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  you  are  bound  by  ten  thousand  most  sacred  and  solemn  ties.  You 
have,  then,  no  right  to  dismiss  this  grave  question  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand.  It  is  just  as  much  your  duty,  whether  you  be  poor  and  unlearned, 
or  rich  and  intelligent,  to  let  the  question  come  directly  to  your  heart  and 
conscience,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  your  pastor,  or  of  any  man  who  is 
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making  ftil]  proof  of  his  ministry.  Yoa  dare  not  consult  your  inclina- 
tions ;  you  dare  not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood ;  you  dare  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  inconsiderateness,  partiality  or  selfishness  of  your 
parents,  relatives  or  friends.  Your  life  belongs  to  Christ  as  really  as 
does  his  eternal  throne  in  heaven.  Then,  whether  or  not  he  designs 
your  time,  talents  and  labors  for  his  service  in  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
is  a  matter  that  you  can  not  dismiss  without  careful  inquiry,  earnest  de- 
liberation and  importunate  prayer  to  God  for  the  guidance  of  the  spirit. 

Consider,  also,  that  your  mind  and  heart,  your  peculiar  powers  and 
capacities  have  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord:  Think  you, 
without  an  object  ?  Are  you  not  adapted  to  some  particular  sphere  ? 
Have  you  not  a  mission  ?  The  drop  of  water,  the  ray  of  light,  the  grain 
of  sand,  the  bird  of  the  air,  the  beast  of  the  field,  and  the  worm  on  the 
earth — each  has  a  mission.  To  ^each  God  has  given  a  place  and  an 
agency  in  the  order  of  creation  and  Providence ;  and  each  obeys  its  own 
law.  Even  "the  ox  knoweth  his  owner's  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib.'* 
The  Lord  of  Glory,  the  King  of  Saints,  designs  you  also  for  a  particular 
place  in  his  kingdom  of  grace,  to  which  you  are  adapted.  What  awfdl 
levity,  what  low  unbelief,  for  you  to  select  a  calling  at  will,  as  if  nothing 
were  to  be  consulted  but  impulse,  the  prospect  of  wordly  comfort,  or  the 
notions  of  poor,  sinful,  erring  men.  What  hardihood  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  will  of  Christ  as  it  respects  the  bearing  of  your  whole  life !  I 
beseech  you,  suffer  the  question  to  stand  out  clearly  before  your  eyes : 
Shall  I  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel  f  Is  this  the  will  of  Jesus 
Christ  concerning  me  ? 

Do  not  dispose  of  the  question  hastily.  But  revolve  it  in  all  its 
bearings  upon  the  church,  upon  the  world,  and  upon  yourself.  Fix 
your  mind  upon  it  intently.  Pray  earnestly,  humbly,  believingly.  For 
remember  that  you  cannot  set  it  aside  lightly,  without  committing 
grievous  sin. 


THE    DAISY. 

Not  worlds  ^n  worlds  in  phalanx  deep. 
Need  we  to  prove  a  Gk>d  is  here ; 

The  daisy,  fresh  from  winter's  sleep, 
Tells  of  his  hand  in  lines  as  olear. 

For  who  but  he  that  arch'd  the  skies, 
And  pours  the  day-spring's  living  flood, 

Wondrous  alike  in  all  he  tries, 
Could  rear  the  daisy's  purple  bud  f 

Mold  its  green  eup,  its  wiry  stem ; 

Its  fringed  border  nicely  spin ; 
And  cut  the  gold-embosomed  gem, 

That,  set  in  silver,  gleams  within ;  • 

And  flin^  it,  unrestrained  and  free, 
O'er  hill  and  dale  and  desert  sod, 

That  man,  where'er  he  walks,  may  see 
In  every  step,  the  stamp  of  God. 
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PARABLES 


FBOM  fBI  QIRlf AH  BT  THB  KNTOE. 


I. — THE    SNOW-BALL. 


Once,  in  winter  time,  some  boys  made  a  snow-ball.  The  snow  lying 
soft  on  the  ground,  they  rolled  the  ball  until  at  last  it  became  so  heavy 
that  they  could  move  it  no  more. 

"This,"  said  Gotshold,  "is  an  emblem  of  human  cares;  they  are 
often  at  first  small,  but  through  impatience  and  unbelief  they  grow  so 
large  that  we  can  manage  them  no  more."  Many  a  one  revolves  his 
troubles  day  and  night  in  his  mind,  and  as  these  boys  gained  nothing  by 
their  labor  but  the  gathering  together  of  a  large  bcdl  of  snow,  that  those 
who  pass  by  might  see  that  some  children  had  been  playing,  so  those 
who  roll  their  troubles  till  they  are  so  increased,  gain  only  a  weary  head 
and  sorrowful  heart. 

How  often,  unwilling  to  leave  to  God  the  honor  of  providing  for  us, 
as  though  he  were  too  negligent  or  sleepy,  do  we  seek  to  aid  his  wisdom 
by  our  folly.  Alas!  how  little  do  we  gain  by  it!  Do  we  not  sin 
greatly  by  our  unbelief  ?  When  he  has  opened  the  bosom  of  his  mercy, 
and  asks  us  to  cast  all  our  cares  upon  him,  we  fear  to  trust  him.  My 
God  I  thou  hast  made  the  eye  and  dost  not  thou  see  ?  Thou  hast  made 
the  ear,  and  canst  not  thou  hear  ?  Thou  hast  created  the  heart,  and 
wilt  not  thou  provide  for  it,  and  help  it  to  carry  its  cares. 

I  will,  henceforth,  roll  my  troubles  and  cares  no  farther  than  to  thee. 
When  I  cannot  even  do  this,  I  will  open  my  heart  and  show  thee  my 
wants  and  woes.  Thou  wilt  remove  those  increased  cares  which  my 
poor  strength  can  roll  no  more.  ^  Scriveb. 


II. — ONE    DAT    BEFORE    DEATH.  f 

A  certain  wise  man  says :  "  Repent  one  day  before  thy  death  I  Which 
is  this  day,  and  who  knows  when  he  shall  die  ?" 

Once,  a  certain  king  invited  guests  to  a  feast,  but  he  did  not  tell  them 
the  hour  when  it  would  be  ready.  Those  that  were  wise  prepared  them- 
selves immediately,  for  they  said:  "Any  minute  the  feast  may  be  ready, 
and  we  may  be  called  in."  The  foolish  who  were  invited,  went  their 
way,  and  said:  "There  is  time  enough  yet!" 

Suddenly  they  were  called.  Those  they  were  ready  w^ent  in.  Those 
tbat  had  delayed  were  shut  out.     They  lost  the  honor  intended  for  them. 

Solomon  says:  "Let  your  garments  be  always  white."  Your  grave- 
robes  are  also  white.  Be  you  clothed  in  them  daily,  and  stand  prepared. 
Be  wise  one  day  before  your  death.  Herder. 
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WHAT    DOES    IT    MEAN? 


BT    KKT.    ALFRBD    V B T I V . 

The  geologist,  as  he  bores  and  drills  the  earth,  is  able  from  the  dif- 
ferent strata  and  deposites  which  he  discovers,  to  ascertain  not  only  its 
past  and  present  condition  but  its  original  intent.  So,  too,  an  indi- 
vidual, by  examining  old  title-deeds,  may  sometimes  learn  enough  about 
the  elevation  and  dignity  of  his  ancestry  to  show  him  that  he  is,  in  his 
ignorance  and  vice,  living  unworthily  of  those  of  the  same  blood  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  at- 
tempted imitation  of  their  virtues. 

It  is  strange  how  language  conveys  important  truths  from  age  to  age. 
A  single  word  will  become  the  vehicle  of  a  thought,  and  send  it  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  with  a  life-power  in  it  which  makes  it 
work  as  it  passes  on  through  the  mass  of  humanity.  Take  the  word 
man  as  an  example.  It  is  &il  of  significance.  It  follows  the  race  in 
all  its  wanderings,  as  an  antiquated  coin,  which  is  often  buried  but  never 
loses  its  ''superscription,''  and  is  at  once  denotive  of  our  origin  and 
our  destiny.  Man! — ^the  very  mention  of  the  name  wakes  up  unnum- 
bered echoes  in  support  of  the  grand  ideas  which  are  lodged  in  it,  and 
points  us  to  the  most  diversified  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  verity 
and  forcefulness  of  its  import.  It  says  to  us,  and  it  says  it  in  more 
senses  than  one — 

"  Thou  hast  a  noble  guest,  O  flesh !" 

"  MaUj  in  Hebrew,  to  which  the  term  is  possibly  indebted  for  its  ear- 
liest origin,  occurs  under  the  form  mane^— a  verb  directly  importing  to 
'discern  or  discriminate,'  and  which,  hence,  signifies,  as  a  noun,  'a  dis- 
cerning or  discriminating  being.'  In  that  very  ancient  language,  tke 
Sanscrit,  the  word  has  both  these  senses  in  the  directest  possible  manner. 
So,  too,  in  Greek,  men  and  m^enas  signify  mind,  or  'the  thinking  Ac- 
uity'— ^the  latter  of  which  terms,  being  contracted,  is  mens,  which,  in 
the  Latin  language,  imports  the  very  same  thing.  Not  to  multiply 
instances,!  we  only  add  that,  in  the  Gothic,  and  all  the  northern  dialects 
of  Europe,  man  imports  the  very  same  idea  as  in  our  own  tongue,  the 
English  indeed  having  descended  from  the  same  quarter." 

Thus  you  see,  intellect  is  one  of  our  marvellous  endowments.  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  constitution.  It  is  a  gift  from  God.  "The 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  us  understanding."  What  a 
wonderful  donation  is  it!  Who  shall  guage  its  capacity;  who  shall 
measure  its  susceptibility  of  expansion  and  improvement  ?  How  much 
would  Newton  and  Bacon  have  known  by  this  time,  if  they  had  lived  on, 
thinking,  and  observing,  and  exploring  as  they  did,  when  dwelling  in 
"the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle?"  If  any  one  chooses  to  ignore 
his  pre-eminence  over  all  sublunary  creatures,  or  if  he  wishes  to  unman 
himself,  he  can  easily  do  so.  The  road  to  such  a  result  is  such  that  "a 
fool  need  not  err  therein. "     Let  him  neglect  his  mind,  and  he  shall  most 
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certainly  shrink  from  approximation  to  the  angels  above  him,  and  sink 
to  a  sad  nearness  and  likeness  to  the  animals  beneath  him.  Let  him  be 
satisfied  to  be  as  the  beaver  that  is  content  with  building  its  hut,  and 
the  bee  that  is  content  with  constructing  its  hive  and  its  comb,  and  the 
ox  that  seeks  for  nothing  beyond  abundance  and  variety  of  herbage — 
instead  of  developing  as  he  ought  the  principle  which  qualifies  him  to 
reason,  to  combine,  to  acquire,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to  measure  the 
stars  in  their  distances  and  mutual  relations,  to  weigh  the  globe,  to 
know  and  master  the  forces  of  nature,  to  unfold  the  teeming  wonders 
of  creation,  to  search  into  Truth — physical,  mathematical  and  moral,  in 
its  various  phases  and  forms,  and  to  rise — 

"  Through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God," 

and  his  wish  will  be  gratified.  His  name  will,  in  effect,  be  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  men.  His  genus  will  be  changed  though  his  species 
may  be  hard  to  determine. 

What  does  the  word  "mankind^^  mean?  Is  it  a  term  which  indi- 
cates merely  the  race  of  human  beings  ?  By  no  means.  It  signifies 
that  men  are  **kinned^^ — that  is,  of  kin;  that  they  are  of  common 
origin,  and  are  united  by  common  ties,  which  nothing  but  unnatural 
violence  can  sever.  Every  time  we  use  this  word,  we  "declare  our  faith 
in  the  one  common  descent  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  in  making 
this  declaration,  we  make  it  with  an  acknowledgment  of  kind  feelings, 
dispositions,  sympathies,  and  deeds  due  from  us  to  our  brethren."  Of 
a  like  import  is  our  adjective  humane^  which  comes  from  the  Latin  root 
kumaniLS,  Both  words  signify  "having  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
proper  to  man — having  tenderness,  compassion,  and  a  disposition  to 
treat  others  with  kindness,  particularly  in  relieving  them  when  in  distress, 
or  in  captivity — when  they  are  helpless  or  defenseless — ^kind,  benevolent." 

Thus  is  it  shown  that  we  are  not  separate,  solitary,  isolated  beings, 
but  "members  one  of  another."  We  are  not  to  be  selfish  and  snappish. 
We  are  to  look  not  only  upon  our  own  things,  but  also  upon  the  things 
of  others.  We  are  to  exert  our  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  cheer, 
and  comfort,  and  elevate  our  fellow  bebgs.  We  are  not  to  act  like  the 
snail,  which  shuts  itself  up  in  its  own  shell,  but  to  be  as  the  sun  which 
shines,  and  the  dew  that  falls,  and  the  winds  that  blow,  and  the  flowers 
that  bloom,  not  for  themselves  but  for  others.  The  following  sentiment 
can  be  seen  from  several  points  of  view : 

'*  That  man  maj  breathe,  bat  never  lives. 
Who  much  receives,  but  nothing  gives, 
Whom  none  can  bless,  whom  none  can  thank, 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank." 

Some,  in  human  form,  have  for  their  maxim :  "I  am  not  my  brother's 
keeper."  You  can  see  it  written  on  their  foreheads,  and  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  and  upon  the  cold  smile  of  self-gratulation  which  a  contrast 
of  their  favored  circumstances  with  those  of  the  children  of  wretchedness 
and  sorrow  generates,  instead  of  melting  their  hearts  to  deeds  of  gener- 
ous sympathy  and  pity.  God,  in  his  mercy,  save  me  from  such  iceberg 
coldness !  I  would  not  thus  feel  myself  a  broken  and  dissevered  thing ; 
I  would  not  thus  make  Ego  my  idol ;  I  would  not  thus  breathe  the  same 
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atmosphere  with  the  first  fratricide  who  parpled  the  green  fieldf 
with  a  brother's  blood,  and  attempted  to  conceal  his  guilt  by  the  plea 
which  at  once  showed  that  selfishness — the  poison  of  our  nature — ^had 
not  only  prompted  the  horrid  deed,  but  also  been  strengthened  by  it 

If  we  turn  to  man's  religioxiH  nature,  we  find  it  attested  by  such 
words  as  religo  (Latin,)  which  signifies  to  bind  hacky  or  anew,  referring 
to  those  ties  which  originally  bound  man  to  God  and  to  humanity ;  and 
anihropos  (Greek,)  which  means  turning  the  countenance  upwards — 
referring,  doubtless,  to  our  recollection  of  heaven  as  our  original  and 
proper  home.  Religion  is  the  more  probable  specifying  difference  of 
man  from  all  other  creatures  than  Reason,  Cicero  says,  that  "if  a 
person  travel  the  world,  it  is  possible  to  find  cities  without  walls,  with- 
out letters,  without  kings,  without  wealth,  without  coin,  without  schools 
and  theatres ;  but  a  city  without  a  temjile,  or  that  useth  no  worship, 
prayers,  &c.,  no  one  ever  saw."  Another  philosopher  says:  "I  judge 
invocation  of  God,  with  hope  towards  him,  to  be,  if  we  will  speak  the 
truth,  the  only  genuine  property  of  man;"  and  he  adds,  "only  he  who 
is  acted  by  such  a  hope  is  a  man,  and  he  that  is  destitute  of  this  hope  ifl 
no  man'"  preferring  this  account  to  the  common  definition  (which  he 
says  is  only  of  the  concrete  man,)  "that  lo  is  a  reasonable  and  mortal 
living  creature."  Another  remarks,  "that  upon  accurate  search,  reli- 
gion and  faith  appear  the  only  ultimate  difference  of  man,  whereof 
neither  Divine  perception  is  capable  nor  brutal  imperfection."  This 
last  author  gives  us  the  middle,  position  between  the  incorporeal  intelli- 
gence above  us,  and  the  animal  creation  below  us,  which  furnished  the 
poet  his  ground- work  for  that  striking  and  truthful  delhieation — 

"  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wondeifal  is  manl 
How  passing  wouder  He  who  made  him  saoh. 
Who  mingled  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes 
Of  different  natures,  marvellously  mixed ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite, 
A  worm,  a  god — I  tremble  at  myself !" 

Let  the  truth  thus  presented  be  well  pondered.  It  ought  to  be. 
Religion  is  not  to  us  an  exotic,  but  an  indigenous  plant  It  is  natural 
io  us,  and  we  cannot  renounce  it  without  running  into  monstrosity.  I 
do  not  say,  understand  me,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  natural  to 
us — that  is,  Christianity.  But  I  affirm  that  our  nature  is  religious  in 
its  tendencies  and  demands,  and  Christianity,  which  God  in  answer  to 
prayer  will  make  to  us  a  personal  and  practical  interest  is  the  only 
truth  that  meets  our  case.  If  embraced  by  a  cordial  faith,  it  will  save 
us  in  both  worids.     "A  christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man." 


TO   THB   MOON. 

Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 

Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  different  birth, 
And  ever-changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy  ? 
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SATANIC    LITERATURE. 

The  authors  of  oar  polite  literatare,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  assam^ 
•o  attitude  of  aTOwed  hostility  to  the  gospel.  Were  th^  decided  infi- 
dels,  their  deriations  ft'om  the  christian  standard  would  at  least  be  co»- 
ristent  with  their  character.  But  a  more  pernicious  policy  is  pursued 
hy  those  who  admit  the  dirine  authority  of  the  christian  system ;  but 
who  practically  disregard  its  inspired  cummunications,  while  they  adyanoa 
sentiments  alien  and  even  hostile  to  its  spirit,  without  seeming  to  be 
conscious  of  such  startling  inconsistency.  An  enlightened  christian 
judgment  must,  however,  demand,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  it» 
approval  of  any  production  of  genius,  calculated  to  influence  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  the  most  exact  comformity  to  the  spirit  and 
sentiments  of  the  christian  religion.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the 
elegant  literature,  circulated  and  read  in  our  own  land,  must  excite 
painful  emotions  and  melancholy  anticipations  in  the  mind  of  a  sincere 
believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ  I 

There  is  a  class  of  works,  not  only  anti-Christian,  but  openly  and  dar* 
ingly  immoral  in  their  tendency.  These  generally  assume  the  form  of 
fiction.  Their  chief  interest  consists  in  the  intricacy  of  the  plot  or  story, 
conducted  through  a  series  of  surprising  events  and  startling  coinciden- 
ces. Their  grand  aim  is  to  patronise  crime  and  pander  to  lust.  The 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  creed  is,  'Hhe  impulse  of  passion  and  tho 
force  of  circumstances  justify  all  actions  to  which  they  incline."  This 
general  principle  pervades  this  whole  class  of  corrupt  literature.  Adopt- 
ing this  perverse  maxim,  these  writers  proceed  to  erect  a  superstructure 
of  fiction  for  its  habitation.  They  employ  their  descriptive  and  inventive 
powers  to  paint  the  workings  of  passion,  in  all  the  glowing  ardor  of  its 
excitement,  associated  at  the  same  time  with  certain  generous  or  chival- 
rous qualities,  that  give  relief  to  the  picture  and  fascinate  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader.  They  describe  propitious  scenes,  and  combine  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  history,  so  as  to  form  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  tri- 
umph of  temptation.  The  leading  characters  in  such  works  of  fiction, 
are  mostly  selected  from  certain  reprobated  ranks  of  society.  And  iu- 
stead  of  representing  them  as  suffering  under  the  providential  penalty  of 
their  own  misdeeds ;  the  attempt  is  made  rather  to  represent  them  as 
objects  of  commiseration — as  the  victims  of  passion  and  the  slaves  of 
circumstance.  Their  passions  prompt  perpetual  outrage  on  the  relations 
of  society,  and  society,  in  self-defense,  repels  such  destructive  elements. 
Hence,  in  the  inevitable  conflict  which  ensues,  the  whole  blame  of  the 
result  is  thrown  upon  the  institutions  of  society.  Such  superior  na- 
tures ar^  hampered,  harassed,  and  hurried  headlong  into  reckless  vio- 
lence, by  the  tame  compliances  of  social  life  I  They  sin  and  they  suffer 
because  they  are  oppressed  I  In  this  literature  of  lust  and  license,  we 
iMicordingly  find,  that  almost  every  social  virtue  is,  in  its  turn,  traduced 
und  villified,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  opposite  vice.  The  tenderest  ties 
4>f  nature — the  most  sacred  relations  of  human  life,  are  reproached  and 
dishon^ed,  in  order  to  extenuate  the  lawless  passions  by  which  they  aie 
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assailed.  Virgin  chastity  and  conjugal  fidelity  are  stigmatised  in  order 
to  redeem  from  merited  disgrace  the  crimes  of  the  prostitute  and  the 
adulteress.  The  violation  of  marriage  vows  is  justified  by  describing  the 
dreary  and  desolate  doom  of  some  fair  victim,  sacrificed  by  parental  au- 
thority, or  the  more  indefinite  tyranny  of  circumstances,  on  the  hymeneal 
altar— joined  in  law,  but  not  in  heart,  to  some  uncongenial  and  irksome 
companion ;  inhabiting  a  cold  and  cheerless  home ;  pining  and  drooping 
in  the  loneliness  of  despair ;  until  at  length  some  more  fiEUcinating  lover 
breaks  like  sunlight  upon  the  scene;  dispels  the  shadows  from  her  heart, 
and  illuminates  her  whole  being  with  the  glow  of  a  new  life.  Then  fol- 
low a  series  of  stolen  interviews — ^the  secret  compact — and  the  final  dope- 
ment  Again,  perhaps,  the  guUt  of  the  painted  prostitute  is  palliated 
and  excused  by  describing  the  captivating  person  and  seducing  arts  of 
some  faithless  lover,  who  ensnares  and  then  betrays  the  afifections  of  his 
confiding  victim.  The  different  stages  in  the  process  of  beguilement  are 
set  forth;  and  when  the  spell  is  complete — ^the  hour,  the  scene,  the  per- 
suasion, and  the  yielding  impulse  are  all  vividly  portrayed.  And  after 
the  first  fatal  step  has  been  taken,  the  victim  of  shame  is  represented  as 
shut  out  from  all  return  to  virtue,  by  an  unjust  and  unrelenting  pobUc 
sentiment. 

But  why  continue  a  description  of  that  depraved  literature,  which  per- 
verts the  decrees  of  reason  and  conscience ;  which  reverses  the  laws  of 
nature  and  Providence;  which  exalts  licentiousness  and  vice,  and  de- 
grades virtue  and  piety;  which  elevates  rogues  and  ruffians,  debauchees 
and  desperadoes  above  the  ruins  of  disorganized  society?  It  is  an  honor 
to  our  country  to  state  that  the  literature  of  this  description,  circulated 
in  our  midst,  is  almost  entirely  of  foreign  production.  The  greater  por- 
tion is  of  French  origin.  An  image  of  the  national  character,  instead  of 
a  model  to  win  our  admiration,  it  should  prove  a  beacon  to  warn  us  of 
danger.  Unhappy  nation  I  Blessed  with  brilliant  gifts,  but  cursed  bj 
a  wretched  destiny  I  With  a  bloody  history  of  revolutions  in  the  past— 
the  present  a  scene  of  trembling  suspense,  with  elements  of  disorder  sup- 
pressed but  not  subdued,  overawed  into  temporary  silence  by  threatening 
military  power — ^the  future,  what  it  shall  be,  no  prophet  has  dared  to 
predict.  Vain,  volatile,  fluctuating,  fantastic  and  yet  gifted  people ! 
Ij^hat  oracle  can  solve  the  mystery  of  your  career  ?  What  causes  can 
be  assigned  for  the  contradictions  in  your  history  ?  Shall  they  be  traced 
to  the  peculiar  constitutional  temperament  of  the  people,  as  sanguine, 
excitable  and  prone  to  extremes  ?  We  find  they  are  composed  of  com- 
mon flesh  and  blood,  and  exhibit  nothing  singular  in  their  physical  or- 
ganization. No,  the  causes  lie  deeper  than  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
physical  frame,  veiled  in  the  secret  fountains  of  their  moral  nature. 
France,  with  her  heroes,  poets  and  philosophers ;  with  her  priests,  su- 
perstitions and  temples ;  with  her  arts,  palaces  »id  monuments ;  with  all 
her  Babel  jargon  of  "liberty,  fraternity  and  equality;"  France  is  yet  a 
nation  of  infidels !  with  all  the  elements  of  social  life,  sensuous,  sordid 
and  self-conflicted ;  shrouded  in  earthliness,  and  shut  out  from  the  air 
and  the  light  of  heaven ;  with  no  abiding  sense  of  moral  obligation ;  with 
no  elevating,  sustaining  and  satisfying  religious  faith :  long  since  has 
her  doom  l>cen  recorded — "  Unsbable  as  vxder,  ihou  shaU  not  excel  P^ 
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NOTES    ON    LITERATURE. 


A  View  of  thb  Scbiptubb  Rsvblatiovs  CoNCBmiDro  a  Putubb  Statb.     Bj  Rioluad 

Whatelj,  D.D.     Philadelphia :  Lindsaj  &  Blakiston.     1856.     pp.299. 
A  Vow  OF  TBB  ScRiFTURB  Rbvblatiov8  RBSPBcmio  6kK>D  AMD  Btil  Akoblb.    By 

Richard  Whatelj,  D.D.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1856.     pp.171. 

No  one  can  read  these  works  without  being  impressed  with  the  learning,  piety, 
and  espeoiaUy  the  tmly  christian  charity  of  the  author.  In  the  first  of  these 
Tolnmes,  some  views  are  presented,  especially  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  saints 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  which  do  not  ran  in  the  line  of  common 
orthodoxy.  The  author  favors  the  idea  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul^  as  the  best  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  solemn  intenral  between  death  and  the  resurrection  state.  This 
shows  the  author  to  be  in  sympathy  with  a. philosophy  in  which  neither  our 
mind  nor  heart  can  find  a  home.  While  we  diflTer  with  the  amiable  author  on 
this  and  other  points,  we  commend  the  kind  spirit  in  i^ich  he  differs  from  others. 

The  second  of  these  volumes  pleased  us  best.  The  author  moves  forward  with 
less  embarrassment.  It  is  eminently  scriptural,  very  suggestive,  and  devout  and 
practical  in  its  tone.  Both  these  volumes  are  composed  of  lectures,  at  first  de- 
livered to  a  congregation  over  which  the  author  presided  as  i>astor. 

The  volumes  are  got  up  in  fine  style.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  all  the  publioa^ 
tions  of  Lindsay  k  Blakiston.  Every  book  that  oomes  from  their  hands  has  a 
certain  neatness  and  pleasantness  to  the  eye,  which  is  refreshing.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  this  publishing  house  complimented  on  this  point  by  the  press. 
From  the  large  list  of  their  publications,  we  should  judge  that  their  care  and 
atten^on  is  suitably  rewarded  by  an  ai^reciating  public. 

UvioN  WITH  THB  Chubch,  the  solemn  duty  and  blessed  privilege  of  all  who  would 
bid  saved.  By  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh.  Second  edition  revised.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     pp.  127. 

This  little  treatise  was  first  published  in  pamphlet  form,  of  which  an  edition  of 
2000  has  been  circulated.  Since  this  edition  has  been  exhausted,  the  author  has 
been  earnestly  requested  by  pastors  and  laymen  to  revise  it,  and  re-publish  it  in 
a  better  form.  This  has  now  been  done.  It  is  a  neat  12-mo  volume,  printed  on 
good  paper,  with  large  clear  type.  Nothing  was  -farther  from  the  author's  design 
at  first,  than  to  give  this  treatise  to  the  public  in  this  form.  Nothing  was  con- 
templated beyond  two  lengthy  articles  for  The  Guardian.  Some  pastors  and 
sealous  laymen,  however,  were  pleased  to  discover  in  its  plain  and  direct  way  of 
meeting  objections,  and  removing  difficulties,  an  adaptation  to  a  want  in  the 
chureh.  Several  instances  have  been  communicated  to  him  in  which  it  has  been 
successful,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  in  bringing  persons  to  a  decision  on  the  solemn 
point  of  uniting  with  the  chu^h.  With  this  seal  upon  it,  the  author  has  been 
encouraged  to  offer  it  in  a  more  permanent  form  to  the  consideration  of  all  who 
seek  the  truth:  It  may  be  had,  in  fiezible  cloth  binding,  or  in  stiff'  cloth  covers, 
of  the  author,  or  of  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia.  The  first  retails  at  26 
eents. '  The  second  at  87^.    The  usual  deduction  made  to  such  as  buy  wholesale. 
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Thb  Family  Absistamt  :  or  Book  of  Prayers  for  the  use  of  Families,  to  whioh  mn 
added  prayers  for  special  occasions — original  and  selected.  By  Samuel  R.  Fisk- 
er.  Chambersburg.  Pa.  Printed  by  M.  Kieffer  k  Co ,  1856.  pp.  308. 
It  is  not  easy,  as  the  author  of  this  Book  has  well  remarked  in  his  preface,  to 
write  or  compile  a  book  of  Prayers.  No  one  can  hope  to  be  perfectly  sncoessfol 
in  so  dlfficnlt  a  work.  Dr.  Fisher  has,  we  think,  succeeded  quite  well.  He  has 
eyidently  aimed  at  simplicity  of  style — which  is  the  true  devotional  style — and 
in  this  respect  the  Book  is  well  adapted  for  popular  use.  It  contains  every  day, 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  for  four  full  weeks ;  besides  some  forty  prayen  for 
Particular  Occasions,  Miscellaneous  Petitions,  and  Prayers  at  Table.  Families  wil 
iind  it  all  they  need,  as  a  help  to  devotion.  The  prayers  are  not  too  long,  which 
is  often  a  fault ;  and  yet  they  are  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  devotion.  We  hope  it  may  be  extensively  circulated  and  u«ed.  Pa- 
lents  will  find  it  just  the  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  children.  In  getting 
up  this,  and  several  catechetical  works,  Dr.  Fisher  has  evinced  a  laudable  seal 
fer  the  advancement  of  intelligent  and  vital  piety  in  the  Church. 


AvoiBiiT  Books. — Leonard  k  Co.,  of  Boston,  recently  had  an  auction  sale  of  books 
interesting  to  students  in  American  History.  Among  the  volumes  that  are  seldom 
to  be  procured  at  any  price,  were  the  following:  Sea  Mirrors,  folio,  1693,  brought 
|3 ;  Mather's  New  England  Church  Vindicated,  1700,  $2,25 ;  Confession  of  Faith, 
1680,  $2,25;  Artillery  Election  Sermons  and  Fight  at  Pigwacket,  1726,  $8,50; 
Heart  of  New  England  Rent,  1659,  $6,25  ;  Norton's  Sermon's,  1604,  $3,25 ;  Noi^ 
ton's  Letter  to  Drury,  1664,  $4 ;  Massachusetts,  or  the  First  Planters  of  New 
Bngli«nd,  1696,  $13,50 ;  Hutchinson's  Papers,  $9,50 ;  Cotton's  Bloody  Tenant,  1649, 
$8,50 ;  Davenport's  Apologetic  Reply,  with  autographs  of  Symmes,  Tufts,  Emery, 
&c.,  $7,50,  Bulkley's  Gospel  Covenant,  1650,  $4,50;  Plymouth  Laws,  1672,  $11. 


English  Criticism  on  American  Books. — ^The  London  Literary  Journal,  in  com- 
menting upon  recent  American  publications,  remarks  that,  in  the  paralysis  of 
home  literature  produced  by  the  war,  we  receive  our  most  abundant  supply  from 
America.  Our  own  publishers  prudently  refrain  from  applealing  to  a  public  too 
much  impoverished,  and  having  thoughts  too  far  diverted  ;to  listen  to  appeals  of 
authorship  in  England.  America,  more  fortunate,  continues  in  its  great  career 
of  civilization,  in  which  we  have  made  so  sudden  a  stand-still,  with  a  future  of 
retrogression,  and  is  rapidly  passing  us  in  the  race.  The  books  that  come  to  us 
from  the  United  States  manifest  continuous  improvement.  Every  successive  im- 
]>ortatioiL  introduces  the  English  reader  to  new  works  in  history,  fiction,  poetry, 
which  eclipse  the  modem  productions  of  our  own  authors,  excepting  only  some 
few  of  the  greatest  of  them. 


Nbw  and  revised  editions  of  **  Heaven,  or  the  Sainted  Dead,"  "  The  Heavenly 
Recognition,"  and  **  The  Heavenly  Home,"  have  just  been  issued  by  Lindsay  k 
Blakiston.  The  getting  up  is  neat  and  tasty,  and  there  is  in  general  a  great 
improvement  on  former  editions. 

A  valuable  libraiy  belonging  to  the  Councillor  of  State,  lipraadl,  of  S^  Peten- 
bnrg,  Russia,  is  athred  for  sale.  It  contains  thonsands  of  volumes,  all  of  whioh 
•ve  cm.  Torkoy,  and  which  for  centuries  havo  been  withdrawn  from  tho  book- 
It  ecmtaint  also  a  great  maoy  maps,  plans,  drawings  and  vuunueripls. 
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§,  Itapzine  ^Mth  to  tjjt  |nttwsts  0f  goang  1|ltR  RjiJr  f  abits. 

Vol.  VII.      FEBRUARY,  1856.         No.  2. 
SOME  CHAPTERS  ON  HUMBUG. 

BT    THB   JKDITOH. 

NO.     I. 

Everything  that  men  are  wont  to  laugh  at  has  its  serious  side.  Do 
we  smile  at  the  oddities,  the  awkwardness,  the  ignorance,  or  the  follies 
of  men  ?  We  cease  to  laugh  the  moment  we  begin  to  trace  the  roots  of 
these  foibles  into  the  past,  see  the  tendrils  by  which  they  hang  in  th« 
earnest  present,  and  behold  the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  issues  of  the 
solemn  future.  As  tears  are  alike  the  product  of  excessive  joy  and  ex- 
cessive sorrow,  so  the  solemn  and  the  ridiculous  are  but  different  sides 
of  the  same  thing. 

Now,  the  natural  error  of  the  world  is,  that  it  unduly  courts  and 
loves  what  is  to  be  laughed  at,  and  unduly  shuns  what  is  to  be  wept 
over.  Here  lies  the  difference  between  a  wise  man  and  a  fool :  In  a 
wise  man  the  serious  and  earnest  prevail ;  the  light  and  frivolous  in  a 
fool.  In  the  stream  of  a  wise  man's  life,  the  amusing  is  occasional,  and 
upon  the  surface;  it  dances  and  leaps  in  rii)j)les — it  sparkles  in  the  sun- 
light amid  the  play  of  little  cross  waves — it  rises  from  the  calm  depths 
of  the  soul,  like  bubbles  to  the  surface,  showing  their  beautiful  colors 
for  a  moment,  and  then  break  into  air,  leaving  the  calm  moving  stream 
more  serene  beneath  than  before.  The  laugh  and  the  smile  are  not  all 
over,  but  in  spots,  like  the  dimple  upon  the  cheek  and  chin — a  kind  of 
charming  defect — a  beautiful  bleniisli.  In  the  fool  the  funny  and  ridic- 
ulous are  the  prevailing  elements,  while  the  serious  is  occasional,  and 
fjtful,  and  baseless.  The  life  of  a  fool  is  like  a  stream  of  soap-suds — a 
current  of  bubbles.  The  life  of  a  wise  man  is  like  the  steady  flame  that 
bears  with  ever-increasing  force  into  a  heap  of  fuel,  the  crackling  and 
flying  of  cheerful  sparks  being  but  incidents ;  but  the  laughter-life  of  a 
fool  is  ''as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot."  The  wise  read:  "A 
time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to  weep;"  the  fool  reads:  "Lau^hat  all 
times." 

These  remarks  may  indicate  the  nature  of  our  subject,  the  mistakes  of 
society  in  reference  to  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  treated  in 
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our  chapters.  Humbng  is  both  serious  and  silly ;  and  we  think  that 
the  prevailing  error  and  evil  in  reference  to  it  is  that  the  community  has 
had  presented  to  it  most  prominently  its  ridiculous  side.  The  very  use 
of  the  word  has  been  ruled  out  of  sober  society  and  serious  speech,  as 
if  the  thing  ought  only  to  be  spoken  of  amid  brawlers,  and  that  always 
to  be  laughed  at. 

The  general  impression  is  that  even  the  word  itself  is  not  a  true  word, 
and  that  it  did  not  come  into  our  language  by  the  door,  but  climbed  in 
some  other  way.  It  is  regarded  as  a  great  indulgence  that  it  is  permit- 
ted to  grace  the  lines  of  the  lowest  newspaper  paragraph ;  and  then  it 
is  only  to  be  the  signal  of  slur  and  fua  Webster  condescends  to  give  it 
place  in  his  Dictionary,  but  adds,  in  brackets,  "A  low  word !" 

All  this  indicates  that  no  serious  idea  or  interest  is  conceived  to  lie 
back  of  the  word ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  betrays  the  great  mistake,  that 
the  spirit  or  element  which  we  designate  by  the  word  Humbug,  has  no 
serious  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  society.  Whereas,  we  conceive, 
there  is  not  now  any  spirit  going  to  and  fro  in  he  earth,  and  walking 
up  and  down  in  it,  which  deals  more  cruelly  with  the  purses,  brains,  and 
hearts  of  men. 

In  the  meantime — suffer  us  yet  to  remark — we  find,  just  precisely  in 
this  light  treatment  of  the  matter,  the  true  ground  of  its  immense  pre- 
valence at  the  present  time.  We  laugh  at  the  smartness  of  Humbug ; 
we  laugh  at  the  folly  of  his  dupes,  high  or  low ;  and  whether  the  trick 
has  been  on  the  scale  of  the  mite  or  the  million,  it  is  good-humoredly 
covered  by  the  word  Humbug,  at  the  mention  of  which  every  one  is  ex- 
pected to  laugh,  in  no  direction  is  society  more  gracious  and  sweetly 
forgiving  than  towards  Humbug.  With  a  hand  in  empty  pocket — a 
cheek  red  with  the  shameful  sense  of  having  been  duped,  and  with  an 
eye  burning  with  anger  and  wounded  pride,  the  deluded  victim  stands 
before  the  community,  and  is  tacitly  assured  that  the  only  consolation  in 
the  case  is  to  laugh.  Thus  is  this  meanest  and  foulest  of  spirits  shield- 
ed, protected,  and  encouraged  by  the  light  and  smiles  of  the  public 
countenance. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  word  Humbug  is  either  a 
new  or  an  illegitimate  word.  It  is  an  old  English  word,  and  is  respect- 
ably derived.  The  present  ridiculousness  of  its  associations  has  its 
ground,  not  in  the  word,  nor  yet  in  the  thing,  but  in  the  frivolous  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  has  so  far  lost  respect  for  itself  as  to  laugh  at  its  own 
weakness  and  folly ! 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  elements  and  the  derivation  of  this 
word,  and  thus  learn  also  its  true  meaning,  as  well  as  the  specific  nature 
of  the  spirit  and  thing  of  which  it  is  the  symbol. 

It  is  a  compound  word,  formed  from  the  words  hum  and  puck — not 
bug.  The  word  hum  is  a  truly  natural  word,  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
sound,  as  of  bees,  of  a  waterfall,  the  sea,  or  of  a  multitude  of  people. 
Humming  was,  in  the  time  of  Burnet  and  Johnson,  the  mode  of  express- 
ing approbation  in  a  public  meeting.  It  was  done,  not  only  in  political 
meetings,  but  even  in  churches.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  was  at- 
tempted even  in  a  court  hall.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  reproved  the 
multitude  for  expressing  their  approbation  in  this  way:  "Gentlemen, 
this  humming  is  not  at  all  becoming  the  gravity  of  this  court.     It  is 
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more  fitting  for  a  stag-plaj  than  for  a  court  of  justice."  This  shows 
that  humming  characterized,  not  deliberative  meetings,  but  only  popular 
assemblies.  The  humming  of  the  people,  which  was  the  same  thing  as 
their  favor,  was  the  thing  sought  by  demagogues ;  and  to  gain  this 
end  every  art  was  used.  Hence  the  word  hum  acquired  the  meaning : 
to  cajole,  to  trick,  to  delude  by  flattery,  to  soothe  and  coax  into  mea- 
sure by  cunning  words  and  devices.  Thus,  a  hummer  is  one  who  gathers 
around  him  a  swarm  of  persons,  and  seeks  by  trickery  to  use  their  favor 
for  his  own  interests  and  ends. 

Bug  comes  from  puck — puke;  which  means  in  Islandic  an  evil  spirit, 
and  in  suio-Gothic,  devil.  Combine  this  sense  of  it  with  hum,  to  trick, 
and  you  have  Humbug — *'  a  devilish  trick."  This  indicates  the  existence 
of  an  evil  element  in  Humbug. 

Imaginary  beings  which  were  supposed  to  entice  travelers  out  of 
their  homes  to  destroy  them,  were  formerly  called  Pucks.  Thus  Drayton  : 

"  This  Puck  seems  bat  a  dreaming  dolt, 
Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt, 
And  oft  out  of  a  bash  doth  bolt, 

Of  purpose  to  deceive  us ; 
And  leading  us,  makes  us  to  stray 
Long  winter  nights  out  of  the  way, 
And  when  we  stick  in  mire  and  olaj, 

He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  idea  of  pucks  is  related  to  Humbug — one 
who  hums  to  lead  astray,  and  leaves  his  dupes  with  laughter. 

Thus  we  have  also  hug-hear,  originally  puck-hear,  some  ugly  object 
or  spectre  which,  it  was  said,  comes  to  take  away  bad  children,  and  by 
the  aid  af  which  children  are  duped  and  tricked  into  measures.  Saith 
an  old  poet : 

"They  are  told  strange  bug-bearea  haunt  the  place." 

Pug  is  also  applied  to  a  monkey,  on  account  of  its  tricks  and  mimicry. 
Hence,  also,  a  certain  kind  of  noses  are  called  pug-noses,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  nose  of  a  monkey.  We  all  know  that  not  only  mon- 
keyish cunning,  but  even  the  monkey  itself  has  played  no  small  part  in 
Humbug.  What  is  an  organ-grinder  without  a  monkey  I  It  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  tell  which  has  most  to  do  in  producing  the  humming  assem- 
bly around — the  sublime  music,  or  the  ridiculous  monkey !  We  venture 
the  opinion  that  pug  is  the  Hamlet  in  that  play ;  and  we  pronounce  it 
rather  a  menagerie  than  an  opera. 

This  brings  out  naturally  another  variation  of  the  word,  and  thus 
also  another  illustration  of  our  subject.  There  is  a  certain  well-known 
creature  called  big-bug — ^puck,  or  pug.  When  we  remember  that  pug 
is  a  monkey,  the  sense  of  big-bug  will  at  once  suggest  itself  If  we  give 
pug  the  sense  of  "a  cheat,  or  one  that  is  a  counterfeit,"  we  have  also 
the  true  idea  of  big-bug ;  for  such  an  one  is  always  only  an  outer  shell, 
supported  an  filled  out  by  no  inner  man.  If  we  give  "puck"  the  idea 
of  one  who  siren-like  misleads  or  entices  others,  we  find  the  idea  also 
legitimatized  in  big-bug ;  for  as  soon  as  there  is  one  big-puck  fitted  out, 
with  riggings  on,  there  is  a  humming  swarm  of  little  pucks  at  his  heels. 
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One  more  derivatiTe  will  bring  out  the  full  idea  of  this  pwrt  of  the 
word,  and  so  also  the  true  nature  of  Humbug :  it  is  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies a  gathering  produced  by  deception.  We  allude  to  the  word 
pucker,  as  when  one  has  eaten  persinimons.  It  is  not  only  a  gathering 
by  cheat,  in  that  he  took  them  for  ripe  when  they  were  not,  but  also  in 
that  he  produces  the  impression  that  he  intends  to  whistle  when  in  truth 
he  does  not  so  intend ! 

From  this  examination  of  the  elements  and  derivatiTes  of  the  word 
we  have  arrived  at  the  full  true  meaning,  sense,  and  nature  of  Humbug. 

I.  It  produces  a  gathering  by  the  aid  of  humming  noises,  flattery, 
and  deception.  It  is  not  personal,  individual  imposition,  but  wholesale 
and  popular.  It  needs  a  crowd  to  answer  its  purposes.  Plying  de- 
ception in  a  private  way,  as  by  the  peddling  of  wooden  nutmegs  and 
pumpkin-seed,  is  not  humbug ;  it  is  only  imposition.  Hnmbng  must 
swarm  to  be  genuine. 

II.  Humbug  has  in  it  the  evil  or  devilish  element.  Not  all  gather- 
ings are  humbug.  True  business,  true  genius,  true  benefactors  may 
gather  a  swarm.  It  is  not  the  hum  that  gives  character  to  the  thing, 
but  the  puck — the  evil  spirit  in  which  it  is  done,  the  evil  end  in  view. 
One  may  bring  a  swarm  around  him  either  to  give  to  them  or  to  take 
from  them.  As  among  bees,  a  true  swarm  is  always  a  going  out ;  a 
false  swarm  is  a  gathering  to  ro6,  to  take.  Humbug  gathers  a  crowd 
for  his  sake,  not  for  their  sake.  Humbug  is  like  a  light  that  gathers  a 
swarm  of  moths  and  mUlers  to  singe  their  wings,  and  to  feed  its  flame 
with  their  fuz  and  fat.  Humbug  is  like  a  shark ;  he  gathers  the  little 
fish  around  him,  o])ens  his  mouth,  and  says,  with  fatherly  affection, 
"Come  in,  dear  children,  in  union  there  is  strength." 

III.  To  produce  this  swarm,  and  to  get  the  victims  within  reach. 
Humbug  uses  tricks  as  attractions — stratagems  as  stimulus.  Not  some- 
thing which  they  discover  in  him,  but  something  which  he  shows  them, 
produces  the  swarm.  True  Humbug  is  a  showman.  The  hum  alone 
does  not  make  the  thing — the  pug — the  monkey  must  be  present,  and  to 
be  seen.  He  must  advertise,  he  must  blow  his  trumpet,  he  must  call 
the  people  together,  he  must  resort  to  "the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth 
among  fools." 

IV.  Humbug  must  surround  himself  with  an  element  of  mjstery. 
He  must  be  a  puck-bear,  such  as  children  regard  with  awe.  He  has  to 
do  with  children  of  a  larger  growth ;  but  which,  like  smaller  ones,  are 
to  be  ruled,  not  by  reason,  but  by  mysteries ;  they  must  be  awed  by 
secret  wonders,  and  then  coaxed  by  show  of  toys.  See  the  children 
around  the  organ-grinder's  monkey — how  awful  to  be  too  near  him,  and 
yet  how  sweet  to  be  in  the  inner  row !  A  true  picture  of  a  crowd  of 
larger  infants  around  Humbug.  A  fearful  (with  uplifted  hands,)  a 
glorious  wonder  I  Humbug  is  the  great  sun  in  the  center,  and  they, 
ranged  around  like  planets,  are  held  in  their  places,  as  by  centripedal 
and  centrifugal  forces,  by  the  alternations  of  love  to  it,  and  tear  of  it. 
Or,  to  use  a  better  figure,  Humbug  is  the  charming  serpent,  coiled  and 
colored  in  the  midst ;  they  are  held  in  extacies  and  in  fear  around,  until 
he  covers  them  with  slime,  and  swallows  them  one  by  one. 

If  now  we  would  bring  these  several  characteristic  elements  together, 
and  represent  them  by  specific  terms,  we  have  these :   Humbug  is  a 
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monntebauk,  a  devil,  a  showman,  and  a  conjuring  quack.  In  him  these 
four  are  one.  By  these  characteristics  he  may  be  known  wherever  he 
makes  his  appearance.  Let  the  readers  of  The  Guardian  keep  a  look 
out  for  him  and  save  their  money,  good  name,  and  self-respect. 


LINES    BY    MILTON    IN    HIS   OLD   AGE. 

I  AM  old  and  blind  ! 
Men  point  at  m»*  as  smitten  by  God's  frown, 
Afflicted,  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 

Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 

J  am  weak,  yet  strong, 
I  mnrmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see  ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme,  to  thee  ! 

0  merciful  One ! 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  most  near ; 
When  ,fri«nds  pass  by,  my  weakness  shun, 
Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Tliy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown — 
My  vision  thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

'Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 

1  have  naught  to  fear ; 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  thy  wing — 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh  !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been. 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  thy  sinless  land, 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go, 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng. 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now  ; 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes, 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow. 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  Alls  with  rapture ;  waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit ;  strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre  1 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine  ; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 
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THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  DREAM. 

I  NEVER  shall  forget  the  night — last  August  was  a  year — I  went  to 
the  Sabbath-school  as  usual  in  the  morning,  but  the  heat  was  oppressire ; 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  My  class  seemed  unusually  rest- 
less and  inattentive,  and  myself  felt  an  inexpressible  languor,  which  lam 
sure  they  could  not  help  observing.  Once  or  twice  I  forgot  the  question 
I  had  asked ;  and  several  times  I  had  to  require  a  repetition  of  an 
answer,  which  I  might  have  heard  at  first  if  I  had  not  been  unaccounta- 
bly stupid.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  half  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  but 
my  conscience  loudly  remonstrated,  and  I  went  to  school  as  usual.  I 
found  only  three  of  my  class  present,  and  I  was  glad  when  the  hour  of 
public  worship  arrived,  to  relieve  me  from  my  post. 

In  the  evening  I  retired  from  my  room  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and 
entered  upon  my  private  exercises  of  devotion.  I  was  sensible  that  the 
day  had  been  a  very  long  and  tedious  one.  I  felt  that  I  had  not  only 
failed  to  make  any  progress  myself  in  the  divine  life,  but  that  I  had  been 
unusually  negligent  in  my  duty  towards  my  class. 

I  tried  to  satisfy  myself  that  my  spirit  was  willing,  but  conscience  told 
me  that  through  all  the  six  preceding  days  (and  every  one  of  them  had 
been  excessively  warm)  I  had  applied  myself  to  business  without  this 
sense  of  weariness  ;  and  I  knew,  if  I  should  live,  that  I  should  probably 
return  to  my  worldly  pursuits,  the  next  day,  with  the  same  spirit  and 
activity.  Why  this  languor  then,  in  the  service  of  God  and  in  the 
affairs  of  the  soul,  and  not  elsewhere  ?  When  I  attempted  to  pray  for 
God's  gracious  acceptance  of  my  labors,  I  felt  condemned  and  ashamed ; 
and,  after  commending  myself,  in  a  very  hurried  and  formal  manner,  to 
the  divine  forgiveness  and  protection  I  went  to  bed. 

But  sleep  was  far  from  me.  The  uneasiness  of  my  conscience,  and  the 
thought  that  I  might  possibly  never  see  my  class  again,  greatly  troubled 
me.  At  last,  however,  exhausted  with  the  extreme  heat  and  a  sort  of 
nervous  irritability,  (which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  felt,)  I  insensibly 
sunk  to  sleep. 

A  confused  train  of  strange  images  passed  before  my  mind ;  and,  with- 
out any  idea  of  previous  sickness  and  death,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  borne 
upward  to  the  blessed  abode  of  the  righteous ;  and  a  blessed  abode  in- 
deed it  seemed  to  me.  The  beautiful  city  of  eternal  life  appeared  covered 
with  a  soft  and  resplendent  light,  so  bright  and  dazzling,  that  the  gates 
and  towers  upon  the  walls  were  but  distinctly  seen.  As  I  approached, 
I  saw  the  foundation  and  the  outline  of  the  city  very  much  as  they  are 
described  in  the  revelation  of  John  the  Divine.  It  was  indeed  a  glorious 
sight ;  and  my  soul  was  filled  with  rapture  at  the  thought  of  dwelling 
with  saints  and  angels  in  an  abode  so  pure,  and  bright,  and  happy. 

I  went  up  to  the  nearest  gate,  which  stood  wide  open,  and  saw  for  a 
moment  the  streets  of  the  city.  They  looked  as  if  they  were  overlaid 
with  one  seamless  covering  of  pure  gold,  as  if  it  were  transparent  glass. 
The  people  were  passing  back  and  forth,  and  were  all  clothed  in  raiment 
of  spotless  white.  The  light  was  different  from  anything  I  had  ever 
seen.     There  was  something  in  it  indescribably  pure  and  soft,  and  yet 
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something  so  searching,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  reveal  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  the  place,  and  bring  to  view  all  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness.  The  very  thought  of  exposing  myself  to  its  penetrating  power 
made  me  shrink  back ;  and  just  at  that  moment  some  one,  who  seemed 
to  have  charge  of  the  entrance,  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  come  in.  I 
replied  that  I  was  afraid  I  was  unfit  for  a  place  so  pure  and  happy.  He 
inquu*ed,  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  if  I  had  been  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  or  had  prepared  myself  with  the  robes  of  his  righteousness. 
I  told  him  I  had  been  long  a  professed  follower  of  His,  and  hoped  I  had 
an  interest  in  His  merits.  It  seemed  to  me  I  would  have  given  ten 
thousand  worlds  if,  at  that  instant,  I  could  have  felt  that  I  had  known 
nothing  on  earth  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  and  had  spent  my 
time  and  strength  only  in  making  known  the  riches  of  his  grace  to  a 
sinful,  dying  world. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  I  was  directed  to  step  into  an  apartment, 
which  I  saw  at  a  short  distance  on  the  right  side  of  me,  and  was  told  to 
wait  there  until  I  was  invited  to  come  in,  through  the  '^i\  re,  into  the 
heavenly  city.  I  hastened  to  obey  his  direction,  but  not  without  the 
most  painful  doubts  and  conjectures  as  to  the  end. 

I  found  two  or  three  other  persons  in  the  place ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
seated,  and  the  tumult  of  my  thoughts  would  permit,  I  cast  my  eyes 
around  the  room  until  they  fixed  upon  a  youns:  man  of  about  my  own 
age,  whose  face  seemed  very  familiar  to  me.  He  was  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  apartment,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  same  strange,  unearthly  light, 
which  filled  the  holy  city,  extended  to  the  room  we  were  in.  When  I 
approached  my  supposed  acquaintance,  I  saw  a  deathly  paleness  upon 
his  countenance ;  and  before  him,  at  a  little  distance,  were  two  or  three 
lads,  one  of  whom  was  addressing  him  in  a  most  impassioned  manner, 
with  peculiar  earnestness  of  countenance  and  violent  gestures.  My 
friend  did  not  notice  me  at  all,  though  I  went  very  near  to  him,  and 
seated  myself  where  he  must  have  observed  me,  if  his  eyes  had  not  been 
riveted  to  the  objects  before  him. 

As  soon  as  I  went  near  enough  to  have  a  full  view  of  his  face,  I 

immediately  recognized  an  old  associate  in  the  Sabbath-school  at , 

where  we  had  been  fellow  teachers  for  some  time,  ten  or  twelve  years 
before.  His  class  was  then  immediately  behind  mine,  and  part  of  our 
way  to  the  school-room  was  the  same;  so  that  we  often  came  and  went 
together.  Though  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  from  him  since  we  separated 
in  1824,  I  soon  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  his  countenance  and  voice. 

I  was  now  near  enough  to  see  and  hear  distinctly  what  was  passing. 
The  first  complete  sentence  that  fell  upon  my  ear  was — "  And  you  did 
not — wo,  you  did  noV^  While  I  was  wondering  in  myself  what  all  this 
could  mean,  a  person  passed  near  me  who  seemed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  place  and  scenes,  and  I  asked  him,  in  a  whisper,  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all. 

He  told  me  that  the  man  I  saw,  and  whom  the  lad  was  addressing, 
had  come  that  morning  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  asked  admission. 
Like  all  other  applicants,  he  had  been  sent  into  that  place  to  see  if  any 
one  had  aught  to  say  why  he  should  not  be  received.  "  It  seems  that 
this  person  was  once  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  on  the  earth,  and  the  lad 
was  a  member  of  his  class;  and,"  said  my  informer,  "I  should  think, 
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from  bis  manner  and  tone,  that  he  had  some  very  grave  charges  against 
his  teacher."     Again  I  listened. 

**  And  another  thing  I  can  say,  and  it  ought  to  lay  heavy  on  yonr 
soul,"  said  the  youth.  **It  was  on  that  rainy  Sabbath  when  one  of  the 
boys,  who  had  once  belonged  to  our  school,  wafi  buried.  I  had  been  to 
see  his  lifeless  body.  1  was  filled  with  fears  of  death  and  judgment.  I 
knew  that  that  boy  had  been  called  away  in  his  sins,  and  that  he  was 
unprepared  for  eterniJty.  Something  whispered  to  me,  'Be  ye  also 
ready. ' 

''I  went  to  school  with  a  sick  and  heavy  heart.  I  longed  to  have  you 
ask  me  what  ailed  me ;  and  I  was  determined  to  tell  you,  if  you  did,  that 
I  was  afraid  to  die,  and  that  I  wished  to  be  a  better  boy.  But  you  gave 
me  no  chance.  After  telling  us  about  our  next  lesson,  and  reading  to 
us  a  story  about  some  old  martyr,  you  leaned  back  in  your  chair,  and 
read  a  library  book.  My  soul  was  so  troubled  that  I  could  not  sit  still ; 
and  I  tried  to  attract  your  notice,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  hour  was 
gone.  I  was  thinking  all  the  afternoon  of  what  I  would  have  given  if 
you  had  just  opened  the  way  for  me  to  tell  you  what  I  felt ;  but  before 
the  next  Sabbath  all  my  desire  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  or  to  any  one 
else,  had  left  me. 

**  Two  or  three  years  rolled  away,  in  which  I  scarcely  had  a  thought 
of  my  soul's  affairs.  O  what  I  could  have  done  in  those  three  years,  if 
I  had  been  a  child  of  God,  instead  of  being  a  child  of  the  devil !  What 
an  influence  I  could  have  exerted  over  the  minds  of  my  thoughtless  as- 
sociates !  They  were  years  of  health  and  activity ;  and  in  a  thousand 
ways  I  could  have  employed  myself  in  the  service  of  my  rightful  Lord 
and  Master ;  but  they  were  all  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted.  And 
yet,  if,  in  that  favored  moment,  you  had  felt  interest  enough  in  me  to 
mark  the  expression  of  my  countenance,  and  to  inquire  what  influence 
the  alarming  providence  of  God  had  exerted  upon  my  mind  and  heart, 
I  could  have  told  you  then  what  I  never  could  have  told  you  afterwards; 
and  the  disclosure  of  my  feelings  would,  as  we  now  see,  have  resulted  in 
my  conversion  to  God  at  that  time. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  There  must  be  set  to  your  account  the  loss  of  all 
which  I  could  and  should  have  been  instrumental  in  doing  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  my  fellow  men,  if  you  had  been  watchftil 
and  faithful.  The  time  that  I  wasted  in  folly  and  wickedness,  I  might 
have  employed  in  preparing  myself  to  become  a  translator  of  the  Bible, 
or  a  publisher  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  far  distant  nations  of 
idolaters.  Thousands  and  thousands  might  have  received  their  first 
knowledge  of  a  crucified  Saviour  from  my  lips,  who  will  now  go  down  to 
the  grave  without  ever  hearing  the  joyful  sound. 

"  It  was  in  the  vain  and  giddy  pursuit  of  pleasure,  during  that  inter- 
val, that  I  laid  the  foundation  of  premature  disease,  and  shortened  at 
once  the  period  of  my  probation  and  the  opportunity  to  redeem  the  time 
I  had  lost.  All  this  was  because  that  precious  seed-time  of  a  single 
hour  was  lost ;  and  it  was  lost  through  your  inattention  and  unfaithftil- 
ness !  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  in  his  infinite  grace  and  mercy,  he  sent 
another  and  a  wiser  teacher  to  take  your  place ;  and  through  his  instru- 
mentality, I  was  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  and  am  now  a 
hild  of  God  and  an  heir  of  glory!" 
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Scarcely  had  these  words  left  his  lips,  when  one  of  the  youths  behind 
him  pressed  forward,  as  if  impatient  to  be  heard.  As  soon  as  he  came 
near,  the  countenance  of  my  old  associate  fell ;  his  knees  smote  together, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  scarcely  retain  his  seat.  The  features  of 
the  youth,  too,  betrayed  the  most  agonizing  emotions. 

"Ah,"  cried  he,  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  Tearfulness  seizes  your  spirit, 
and  that  conscience  is  harrowed  up  within  you,  when  you  see  me  come 
up  hither  as  your  accuser.  You  know  what  I  can  say  of  your  omis- 
sions and  negligences,  for  they  have  cost  me  what  worlds  upon  worlds 
can  never  compensate. 

"  I  was  long  a  member  of  your  Sabbath-school  class,  and  when  you 
first  received  me,  though  a  guilty  and  depraved  creature,  I  was  patient 
and  tractable.  My  dear  mother  was  happy  when  she  committed  me  to 
the  care  of  one  who  she  supposed  was  competent  to  instruct  me  in  wis- 
dom's ways,  and  who  would  be  deeply  concerned  for  my  spiritual  and 
eternal  well-being. 

"  For  months  and  months  you  heard  us  repeat  questions,  to  which  we 
attached  little  meaning  and  no  importance.  You  read,  or  told  us  a 
story  once  in  awhile,  and  sometimes  explained  to  us  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  the  reason  why  we  should  do  this  thing  and  avoid  that ;  but 
it  was  a  dull  and  heartless  round  of  preaching ;  and  soon  your  long  ex- 
hortations served  only  to  alienate  my  mind  from  all  serious  subjects,  and 
effectually  to  close  the  door  against  the  truth. 

"  I  now  see,  and  so  do  you,  that  had  you  sought  earnestly  and  dili- 
gently for  divine  wisdom  to  enable  you  to  discharge  the  solemn  and  mo- 
mentous trust  you  had  assumed ;  had  you  applied  yourself  closely  and 
patiently  to  the  duties  of  your  office ;  had  you  availed  yourself  faithfully 
of  all  the  helps  which  were  within  your  reach,  you  might  have  taken  me, 
in  the  early  period  of  my  connexion  with  you,  and  led  me  to  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  grace ;  and  you  might  have  so  rightfully  and  skill- 
fully divided  the  word  of  truth  as  to  have  suited  the  wants  and  capacities 
of  the  immortal  beings  under  your  care. 

"  But  all  this  you  neglected  to  do.  You  examined  the  lesson  perhaps 
for  a  few  moments,  and,  it  may  be,  uttered  a  formal  prayer  for  the  divine 
blessing ;  but  no  one,  who  saw  you  at  your  post,  would  have  suspected, 
from  any  thing  in  your  language  or  manner,  that  you  were  any  more 
concerned  in,  or  responsible  for,  the  salvation  of  your  class,  than  if  they 
had  no  souls.  You  never  shed  a  tear  of  pity  over  what  you  often  called 
our  lost  and  ruined  state.  You  never  uttered  an  expression  of  affection- 
ate and  anxious  interest  in  our  salvation.  You  never  told  us  in  a  direct, 
simple,  and  feeling  manner,  of  our  danger  and  our  refuge.  You  had  a 
round  of  phrases  about  life  and  deat*h,  heaven  and  hell,  time  and  etemi- 
ly;  but  they  were  heard  as  they  were  said,  without  any  emotion,  until 
tibej  became  too  trite  and  senseless  to  excite  any  thing  but  disgust. 
Many  a  time  was  my  heart  tender,  after  hearing  the  prayers  and  coun- 
sels of  my  mother ;  but  when  I  came  to  school,  and  saw  how  indifferent 
you  were  to  my  salvation — when  I  found  you  were  willing  to  part  with 
me.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  without  the  least  anxiety,  not  knowing  that 
if  I  should  be  called  into  eternity,  my  soul  would  be  endlessly  miserable 
— when  I  saw  all  this,  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  careless  and  se- 
cure in  my  sins  7 
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"  You  know  when  I  left  you  and  the  school.  No  entreaties  of  my 
mother  could  induce  me  to  return;  and  you- never  came  to  inquire  why 
I  was  absent.  You  passed  our  door  often,  and  in  my  sight,  but  never 
even  asked  after  me.  When  my  Sabbaths  became  tiresome,  I  sought 
for  companions  and  pleasures.  I  soon  learned  to  disregard  holy  time- 
to  sport  with  sacred  names  and  things — ^to  make  light  of  parental  re- 
straint, and  to  drown  reflection  and  remorse  in  the  intoxicating  cup. 

*'  It  was  not  long  before  I  became  a  monster  of  ingratitude,  and  brot 
the  gray  hairs  of  my  kind  mother  to  the  grave.  As  my  guilt  increased, 
I  became  more  and  more  desperate.  I  threw  off  all  fear  of  God  imd 
man,  and  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  sin  and  folly.  Then  disease  came 
upon  me  like  an  armed  man.  My  enfeebled  body  soon  sunk  under  its 
power,  and  I  was  summoned  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living.  Oh  t 
the  agony  I  felt  in  the  hour  of  my  dissolution.  My  mind  wandered  back 
to  the  Sabbaths  and  sanctuary  privileges  of  my  early  life.  I  seemed  to 
revisit  the  place  I  had  occupied  in  school ;  and  to  see  your  face  and  hear 
your  voice ;  and  then  the  solemn  words  Heaven,  Hell,  Judgment,  Eter- 
niiy,  would  steal  over  my  memory,  in  the  same  tones  in  which  you  utter- 
ed them  so  many  hundred  times ;  and  although  now  there  was  a  horrible 
apprehension  of  their  meaning,  my  heart  seemed  steeled  to  every  good 
impression.  It  was  in  my  very  soul  to  curse  you,  for  letting  such  pre- 
cious seasons  for  my  instruction  in  truth  and  holiness  pass  away  so  un- 
profitably;  and  I  wished  the  day  could  be  blotted  out  in  which  I  first 
set  my  foot  within  that  school. 

"  But  the  die  is  cast ;  my  destiny  is  fixed — ^unchangeably  fixed — eter- 
nally fixed.  I  sink  under  the  dreadful  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and  a 
rejected  Saviour ! 

"  I  know  not  where  your  abode  is  to  be ;  but  if  I  could  dwell  with  you 
I  would  never  cease  to  cry  out  against  you — *  Oh,  teacher  I  teacher !  how 
could  you  see  me  destroying  my  soul,  and  trifling  with  the  brief  and 
precious  season  of  grace,  and  yet  never  once  lay  hold  of  me,  and  say — 
Child  op  the  dust,  escape  fob  thy  life  I  How  could  you  see  me 
making  haste  to  death,  and  not;  even  once,  warn  me,  intelligibly  and  ear- 
nestly, of  my  danger  ?  Not,  even  once,  seek  me  in  my  wanderings,  and 
with  all  your  strength  try  to  bring  me  back  to  the  ways  of  safety!' 

"  But  I  am  beckoned  away  to  the  dark  prison  of  despair.  I  go  down, 
under  a  mountain  of  guilt,  into  the  realms  of  endless  wo ;  where  is  weep- 
ing, and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  Shall  not  my  blood  be  required  at  your 
hands  ?" 

Never,  never  did  I  behdid,  or  imagine,  such  a  mingled  expression  of 
horror  and  despair,  as  settled  upon  the  countenance  of  that  young  man 
as  he  withdrew  from  the  room ;  and  such  a  look  of  reproach  and  upbraid- 
ing as  he  fixed  on  his  teacher  I  It  seemed  enough  to  wither  the  stoutest 
courage. 

So  intensely  were  my  feelings  excited  by  the  whole  scene,  that  I  had 
risen  from  my  seat,  and  while  advancing  unconsciously  towards  the  par- 
ties, I  saw,  in  the  distance,  a  care-worn  figure,  almost  bowed  down  to 
the  ground,  in  the  place  which  the  young  man  had  just  left.  It  was  his 
mother  I 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side.     She  stood  like  a  statue,  with 
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her  eye  fixed  on  the  former  teacher  of  her  beloved  boy.  He  waved  his 
hand  to  her  to  leave  him ;  but  there  she  stood,  in  silence,  until  the  self- 
condemned  and  miserable  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  I 
thought  he  would  sink  into  utter  despair. 

Around  and  behind  her  was  a  large  company  of  young  men  and  wo- 
men, the  associates  of  her  son,  who  had  been  misguided  and  ruined  by 
his  influence.  They  were  all  prepared  to  charge  the  ruin  of  their  souls, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  negligence  and  unfaithfulness  of  that  same 
Sunday-school  teacher ;  and  to  imprecate  the  curse  of  Heaven  upon  his 
head.  Their  countenances  were  expressive  of  the  utmost  malignity  and 
desperation.  And,  to  my  utter  concern  and  horror,  I  saw  among  them 
one  of  my  own  class,  who  had  strayed  from  my  care,  and  fallen  into  the 
company  of  the  ungodly ! 

A  deathly  chill  instantly  crept  over  me.  I  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.  The  door  seemed  to  be  open  near  me.  I  sprang  towards  it  with 
all  the  energy  that  my  sinking  frame  possessed.  The  effort  awakened 
me.  The  first  soft  rays  of  light  were  beaming  upon  the  horizon ;  the 
birds  were  abroad  on  the  wing,  filling  the  air  with  their  sweetest  music ; 
•and  the  grateful  breath  of  morning  soon  invigorated  my  exhausted  frame. 

I  went  to  the  duties  of  life,  though  \dth  a  heavy  heart.  I  prepared 
myself,  as  I  never  did  before,  for  the  duties  of  the  succeeding  Sabbath ; 
and  I  have  never  met  my  class  since  that  memorable  night,  without  a 
vivid  recollection  of  every  circumstance  of  my  dream. 


HUMAN     LIFE. 

Job  xir. 

How  few  amd  evil  are  thy  days, 

MaD,  of  a  woman  born! 

Trouble  and  peril  haunt  thy  ways: 

— Forth  like  a  flower  at  mom, 

The  tender  infant  springs  to  light. 

Youth  blossoms  with  the  breeze. 

Age,  withering  age,  is  cropt  ere  night; 

— Man  like  a  shadow  flees. 

And  dost  Thou  look  on  such  a  one? 

Will  God  to  judgment  call 

A  worm,  for  what  a  worm  hath  done 

Against  the  Lord  of  all? 

As  fail  the  waters  from  the  deep. 

As  summer  brooks  run  dry, 

Man  lieth  down  in  dreamless  sleep; 

Our  life  is  vanity. 

Man  lieth  down,  no  more  to  wake, 

Till  yonder  arching  sphere 

Shall  with  a  roll  of  thunder  break. 

And  nature  disappear. 

— 01  hide  me,  till  thy  wrath  be  past, 

Thou,  who  canst  kill  or  save ; 

Hide  me,  where  hope  may  anchor  fast 

In  my  Redeemer's  grave. 
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OUR  TREASURES  AND  OUR  HEARTS. 

tT  J.   T.  E. 

It  is  a  principle  implanted  in  our  intellectual  and  moral  constitution, 
that  the  affections  more  or  less  rule  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  intellect 
can  regulate  more  or  less  the  affections.  This  can  be  best  explained  by 
plain,  practical  illustrations. 

If  a  true  relation  exist  between  a  husbamd  and  wife,  and  one  of  them 
is  absent  for  a  space  of  time  from  the  family,  the  mind  of  the  remaining 
one  will  be  more  or  less  occupied  with  the  image  of  the  one  absent. 
Every  little  inconvenience  that  is  experienced  in  the  family,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  that  parent,  will  intensify  the  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  remaining  members,  and  with  that  their  affections  will  be 
more  warmly  drawn  out  toward  the  absent  one,  so  much  so  that  the 
return  will  produce  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  family. 

So  also  if  a  dutiful  child  should  be  filled  with  a  desire  to  visit  a  foreign 
land  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  location  for  life,  the  minds  of  the  pa- 
rents will  be  almost  constantly  directed  to  that  particular  spot  of  earth, 
and  with  their  affections  thus  drawn  out,  will  observe  every  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  that  place  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  affect  his 
health  or  prosperity.  Many  little  things  of  his  former  history,  which, 
without  his  absence,  would  have  remained  almost  forgotten,  will  now  be 
revived,  and  increase  their  love  toward  him.  In  consequence  of  this 
power  which  the  heart  and  intellect  have  upon  each  other,  a  wandering 
prodigal  son  is  often  received  with  the  open  arms  of  a  parent's  love,  who 
thinks  it  not  too  great  a  token  of  his  affection,  to  kill  a  fatted  calf  for 
his  entertainment. 

This  principle  is  illustrated  also  by  the  fact,  that  every  man\busines8, 
profession,  or  practice,  has  a  sanctifying  or  deleterious  effect  upon  his 
mind  and  heart.  The  business  man's  mind  being  filled  with  thoughts 
pertaining  to  his  occupation,  will  become  more  or  less  so  much  engross- 
ed as  to  manifest  a  general  unconcern  about  every  other.  His  affections 
will  often  become  so  far  regulated  by  his  business,  as  that  he  believes 
himself  altogether  unadapted  to  any  other  pursuit.  The  sense  of  moral 
guilt,  which  in  the  eyes  of  others  attaches,  or  should  be  felt  by  him,  be- 
comes more  blunt  as  his  mind  grows  intense  in  his  business. 

For  instance,  the  merchant — without  the  least  thought  of  being  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  eighth  commandment — ^will  not  feel  it  his  duty  to 
point  out  to  the  purchaser  the  inferiority  of  the  article  offered.  .Where- 
as in  other  circumstances  such  deception,  as  we  may  call  it,  would  be 
nothing  less  than  an  evidence  of  wilful  dishonesty.  Likewise  the  land- 
lord, who  exercises  no  discretion  in  selling  liquor  to  the  already  intoxi- 
cated individual,  appears  to  be  altogether  insensible  to  the  moral  guilt 
of  the  act  of  overloading  the  stomach,  already  paralysed  and  inflamed 
with  alcohol.  Also  the  physician,  who,  through  indifference  to  the  dis- 
ease of  the  patient,  allows  it  to  become  so  deep-seated  as  to  baffle  all 
skill,  is  more  or  less  unconscious  of  the  wickedness  of  his  conduct.  The 
lawyer  will  engage  himself  to  defend  his  dishonest  and  wicked  client, 
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without  thinking  that  he  is  guilty  of  rescuing  a  criminal  from  justice,  or 
encouraging  Tice  and  immorality.  So  that  it  is  an  evident  truth,  that 
the  intellect  has  power  to  rule  the  aflFections,  and  the  affections  power  to 
direct  the  intellect. 

Also  godly  and  ungodly  studies  have  their  influence  upon  the  mind 
and  heart.  If  a  person's  heart  has  been  sanctified  or  changed  by  the 
influence  of  the  gospel,  his  mind  will  become  more  deeply  interested  in 
subjects  that  pertain  to  his  own  welfare  and  that  of  others.  The  more 
he  studies  God's  word  and  his  duties,  the  more  will  his  heart  become 
sanctified,  his  affections  grow  strong,  his  love  increase,  and  his  soul  be- 
come transformed  into  the  image  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
heart  is  unsanctified,  the  mind  will  be  directed  to  unholy  subjects,  and  a 
corresponding  influence  will  operate  upon  the  soul.  Likewise,  if  the 
mind  is  occupied  with  worldly  thoughts,  gathered  from  whatever  source, 
although  the  heart  is  under  the  influence  of  grace,  it  cannot  remain  long 
so,  if  such  worldly  thoughts  are  not  speedily  transplanted  by  heavenly 
ones.  So  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature  to  love  what  we  think  much  about 
and  to  think  much  about  what  we  love.  For  that  reason  Christ  has  said, 
"Where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

Now,  young  reader,  do  you  believe  this  ?  Do  you  believe  that  sin  in 
its  various  forms  may  in  this  way  get  hold  of  your  affections  before  you 
are  aware  of  it.  Do  you  know  that  if  you  think  much  about  the  ball- 
room, the  theatre,  the  card-table,  the  society  of  the  profligate,  obscene, 
licentious,  profane  and  drunken,  that,  unless  you  are  led  to  seek  a  reme- 
dy for  those  sins  you  may  sooner  or  later  find  yourself  in  love  with  one 
or  more  of  those  positions,  places  or  habits,  and  become  so  captivated 
that  you  will  never  be  able  to  deliver  yourself 

By  visiting  and  thinking  much  about  the  gaieties  and  frivolities  of  the 
ball-room,  its  immoral  influence  will  gradually  lesson  in  your  view,  and 
finally  you  may  think  it  not  inconsistent  for  the  christian  to  be  found 
there  oftener  than  in  the  house  of  God,  although  you  once  thought  dif- 
ferently. Also  the  theatre  may  at  first  sight  shock  your  pious  feelings, 
but  if  you  suppress  them,  and  hush  conscience,  by  your  frequent  visits 
to  that  place  of  vanity,  you  will  not  only  go  there  without  any  compunc- 
.tions  of  conscience  yourself,  but  will  even  try  to  persuade  others  that  it 
is  not  wicked.  A  few  visits  to  gambling-rooms  will  perhaps  also  change 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  place  in  the  eyes  of  young  men,  so  much  so  that 
they  often  change  their  minds  very  unexpectedly,  and  hesitate  not  to 
engage  in  the  games.  So  also  with  respect  to  the  society  of  the  profli- 
gate, obscene,  licentious,  profane  and  drunken. 

The  habits  of  the  profligate  may,  at  first  sight,  surprise  us ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  obscene  may  at  first  sound  strangely ;  the  conduct  of  the 
licentious  may  at  first  sight  appear  revolting ;  profanity  may  also  be 
odious  and  drunkenness  disgusting  to  those  unaccustomed  to  them ;  but 
if  we  show  any  disposition  to  court  such  company  and  practices,  they 
will  soon  be  our  treasures — they  will  soon  gain  our  hearts,  for  ''where 
our  treasure  is  there  will  our  hearts  be  also. " 

Lay  not  up  in  your  hearts  such  treasures  of  earth,  which  will  eat  up 
your  good  principles  like  moth,  corrupt  your  affections  like  rust,  and 
steal  your  character  like  thieves ;  but  lay  up  in  your  hearts  the  treasures 
of  heaven,  pointed  to  in  the  word  of  God. 
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GOD    IS    LOVE 


BT    J081PHU8. 

How  beautiful  the  idea !  How  consoling  the  thought,  that  He  who 
is  Omnipotent,  in  whom  we  "live,  move  and  have  our  being,"  is  love  I 
How  emphatically  do  all  his  works,  his  providences,  and  his  dealings 
with  his  creatures,  declare  the  truth  that  "God  is  Love."  His  works 
not  only  declare  his  glory,  but  his  love.  His  love  is  above  us  and  be- 
neath us,  around  and  about  us,  that  it  preserves  us  whithersoever  we  go. 
No  affliction  or  chastisement  can  come  upon  us,  but  this  soothing,  h^- 
ing  balm  of  love  accompanies  it  to  bind  up  the  wound  and  make  all 
things  work  together  for  our  good.  The  hand  that  raises  the  rod  is 
love :  yea,  the  rod  is  love  itself,  so  that  we  have  a  longing  desire  to 
kiss  it. 

It  is  a  noble  trait  that  often  shines  so  conspicuously  even  in  man's 
depraved  and  sinful  condition.  Behold  him !  as  he  is  often  prompted 
from  within  by  this  heavenly  characteristic,  to  render  aid  to  the  needy, 
comfort  to  the  distressed,  and  to  become  a  mutual  partaker  with  others, 
of  all  their  trials  and  afflictions ;  and  often  even  to  lay  down  and  risk 
his  life  for  the  safety  of  those  in  danger.  Therefore  the  Saviour  said, 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends."  This  is  the  utmost  degree  of  man's  love,  beyond  this  it 
cannot  go.  Keep  in  mind,  beloved  reader,  that  God  as  love,  laid  down 
his  life  for  his  enemies.     Is  not  such  love  unspeakable  ? 

In  man  it  makes  friends  of  our  enemies,  so  that  they  find  themselves 
interested  in  each  others  welfare.  It  breaks  the  cord  of  selfishness, 
reconciles  their  differences,  and  buries  all  their  animosity  in  the  sea  of 
oblivion,  that  they  become  one  in  life  and  in  death.  Yea,  by  it  our  own 
individuality  is  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  another,  that  we  weep  with 
those  who  weep  and  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  This  is  also  true  of  God's  love.  How  does  God  love  us  ? 
He  loves  us  in  our  sins,  even  whilst  we  are  his  enemies,  having  nu  love 
for  him.  This  love  thus  manifested  towards  us  in  our  unfriendly  rehition 
towards  God,  contrived  a  way  even  to  reconcile  us  as  enemies  to  God, 
who  is  love.  It  became  incarnate  in  Christ  as  Emmanuel,  God  with  us. 
In  him  he  is  willing  to  forgive  our  enmity — reconcile  the  world  unto 
himself — and  for  enmity  give  us  friendship,  happiness,  glory  and  peace. 
"Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we" 
— who  are  rebels  against  him — "should  be  called"  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Yes,  he  now  loves  in  Christ.  In  Christ  his  love  is  as  strong  as 
death,  yea,  stronger,  for  death  had  no  terrors  for  his  love,  when  the  hap- 
piness and  eternal  welfare  of  his  enemies  depended  upon  the  death  of 
his  only  and  well  beloved  Son.  Yes,  he  drank  the  bitter  dregs  of  the 
poisonous  cup  and  died  for  his  enemies — for  you,  beloved  reader,  for 
you.  "Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his 
life  for  us" — his  enemies.  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
toward  ns,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
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that  we  might  live  through  him.    Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loTed  God, 
but  that  he  loTed  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

"  0  for  such  love,  let  rock  and  hilli, 
Their  lasting  silence  break  ; 
And  all  harmonious  human  tongues 
The  Saviour's  praises  speak.'' 

Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  should  we  not  love  him  in  return  ?  What 
could  be  more  reasonable,  when  the  profit  will  be  ours  ?  How  suitable 
that  every  thing  you  read  should  spring  from  and  be  based  upon  that 
glorious  truth,  that  "God  is  love."  Think  of  it,  and  let  it  be  the  ele- 
ment in  which  you  move,  that  it  may  tranquilize  all  the  evil  passions 
and  affections  of  a  depraved  heart.  Seek  it,  by  repentance  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  may  be  shed  abroad  in  your  heart,  and 
that  you  may  dwell  in  God,  and  God  in  you.  Count  all  things  else  but 
loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  such  love  that  saves  from 
hell  and  exalts  to  heaven.  Yield  yourself  unto  him,  who  loved  you  and 
18  willing  to  wash  you  in  his  own  blood,  that  you  may  be  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father.  Let  your  love  be  in  deed  and  in 
truth. 


0!    CARRY    ME    HOME    TO    DIE! 

0 !  carry  me  back  to  my  chiUlhood's  home, 

Where  the  ocean  surges  roar ; 
Where  its  hillows  dash  on  a  rock-bound  coast, 

And  moan  forevermore. 
I'm  pining  awaj  in  a  stranger's  land. 

Beneath  a  stranger's  eye — 
0,  carry  me  home — 0  carry  me  home — 

O,  carry  me  home  to  die! 

I  sigh  in  rain  f<)r  my  native  hills; 

Their  sweet  and  balmy  air 
Would  waft  away,  from  my  youthful  brow, 

Each  trace  of  gbomy  care. 
I  sigh  to  breathe  on  the  air  of  home, 

To  gaze  on  its  starry  sky; 
0,  carry  me  home — 0,  carry  me  home — 

0,  carry  me  home  to  die  ! 

I  long  to  see  my  mother  again, 

And  hear  her  sw«'etly  say  : 
"Come,  weary  dove!  here  is  thy  rest; 

Then  foM  thy  wiugs  away." 
Twould  ease  my  pain  to  hear  her  voice, 

When  death  had  darken'd  my  eye; 
0,  carry  me  home — 0,  carry  me  home — 

O,  carry  me  home  to  die! 

Then  let  me  rest  in  a  peaceful  grave, 

Beside  the  loved  and  dead ; 
For  the  quiet  earth  is  the  only  place 

To  rest  this  weary  head. 
I  would  sweetly  sleep,  if  you  buried  m«  there, 

Beneath  New  England's  sky ; 
0,  carry  me  home — 0,  carry  me  home — 

0,  carry  me  home  to  die  ! 
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PARABLES 


PROU  TUB  0£RUAN  BT  T0B  SOITOE. 


III. — THE     DOUBLE    HOME. 

Now  listen,  children,  what  I  say  concerning  the  double  home  of  men. 

Once  on  a  glorious  night  in  spring-time,  a  father  and  his  son  William, 
were  walking  together  out  beneath  the  open  sky.  For  a  long  time  they 
went  silently  and  thoughtfully  side  by  side.  At  length  William  said : 
How  they  move  across  the  heavens  the  beautiful  clouds,  and  there  is 
ever  one  floating  above  the  other,  and  between  them  the  stars  are  twink- 
ling and  sparkling ;  they  look  and  shine  down  on  us — not  so,  father  ? 

Yes,  my  dear  William,  they  shine  on  us,  and  on  all  creatures  and 
plants. 

It  always  seems  to  me,  father,  as  if  they  called  to  me,  if  I  had  once 
been  with  them  :  I  would  like  to  be  up  yonder  again. 

Would  you,  William  ?     All  men  long  to  get  there. 

But  I  also  wish  to  be  with  you,  father ;  for  when  I  am  away  from  you 
I  also  long  to  be  where  you  are. 

Thus  it  is,  my  son.  When  you  are  in  a  strange  house  you  long  for 
your  own  home,  for  me  and  your  mother,  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  when 
you  look  up  beyond  the  stars,  you  long  also  to  be  there. 

Yes,  father,  so  it  is :  but  why  is  this  so  ? 

This  is  on  account  of  the  double  home  of  men,  William. 

The  double  home,  how  is  this,  father  ? 

It  is  thus,  my  child  :  We  have  a  home  yonder,  higher  than  the  stars ; 
we  have  also  a  home  on  the  earth.  Behold !  we  wander  here,  and  the 
earth  is  the  place  of  our  present  abode ;  but  high  yonder  there  is  also  a 
father^s  house;  there  too  we  would  love  to  walkj abroad.  There  is  the 
eternal  home  of  man,  and  it  is  ever  drawing  his  thoughts  upward.  There- 
fore, live  piously  and  be  good,  and  look  often  above  you :  for  there  too 
are  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  father,  and  mother,  and  you,  and  we  will 
all  get  there  at  last,  to  be  with  God  who  is  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and 
with  Jesus  who  prepared  that  home  for  us,  and  with  the  angels  who 
dwell  there.     Be  pious  and  good.     Do  you  wish  to  be  so  ? 

Yes,  said  William,  I  wish  to  be  pious,  and  he  walked  with  his  father 
home. 


IV. — EVIL    COMPANY. 

Sophrouius,  a  wise  teacher  of  the  people,  did  not  allow  his  sons  and 
daughters,  even  when  they  were  grown  up,  to  associate  with  persons 
whose  lives  were  not  moral  and  pure. 

"  Father,"  said  the  gentle  Eulalia  one  day  when  he  had  refused  to 
permit  her  to  go  in  company  with  her  brother  to  visit  the  frivolous  Lu- 
cinda — "  Father,  you  must  think  that  we  are  very  weak  and  childish. 
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since  you  are  afraid  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  us  in  visiting 
Lucinda." 

Without  saying  a  word  the  father  took  a  coal  from  the  hearth  and 
handed  it  to  his  daughter.  "  It  will  not  bum  you,  my  child!"  said  he; 
"only  take  it." 

Eulalia  took  the  coal,  and  behold  her  tender  white  hand  was  black, 
and  without  thinking  she  touched  her  white  dress  and  it  was  also  black- 
ened. 

"  See,"  said  Eulalia,  somewhat  displeased,  as  she  looked  at  her  hands 
and  dress,  "one  cannot  be  careful  enough  when  handling  coals  !" 

"Yes,  truly,"  said  her  father.  "You  see,  my  child,  that  the  coal, 
even  though  it  did  not  burn  you^  has  nevertheless  blackened  you!  So 
is  the  company  of  immoral  persons. 


V.  —  THE    ACCEPTED    TIME. 

An  industrious  farmer,  who  was  careful  to  improve  his  lands,  had  one 
field  which  was  thickly  covered  with  coarse  gravel  stones.  These  he 
wished  to  have  removed.  The  work  of  picking  these  stones  he  divided 
among  his  children. 

He  called  them  together  and  said  :  "  Go  now  quickly  to  work,  while 
you  have  time,  and  the  weather  is  favorable." 

They  all  went  earnestly  to  work,  each  on  his  part,  except  Frank,  who 
deferred  his  work  and  spent  his  time  in  all  kinds  of  amusements  with 
other  boys.  The  rest  finished  their  work  before  Frank  had  even  begun 
with  his. 

"When,"  they  asked  him,  "do  you  intend  to  pick  the  stones  from  your 
part  of  the  field  ?  See,  we  have  finished  our  work,  and  you  have  not 
even  commenced!" 

"0,"  said  Frank,  "is  not  the  year  long,  and  summer  is  at  the  door. 
When  summer  has  once  fairly  set  in,  I  will  do  more  in  one  day  than  you 
have  done  in  a  whole  week." 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  the  air  and  the  earth  was 
made  hot  by  its  beams,  he  became  weary ;  for  the  work  was  now  too  hard 
for  him,  and  drops  of  sweat  rolled  from  his  face  whenever  he  made  an 
attempt  to  work,  and  he  gave  up  through  weariness.  Then  he  said  to 
himself:  "I  will  wait  until  the  cool  autumn  time  comes ;  then  this  work 
win  be  easy  to  me,  and  I  will  finish  it  without  difficulty. 

Thus  the  summer  passed,  and  the  air  became  cool  by  the  winds  which 
began  to  blow  from  the  north.  Now  Frank  was  determined  to  go  ear- 
nestly to  work.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  commenced  when  fierce 
showers  of  rain  drove  him  frequently  from  the  field,  and  he  came  wet  to 
the  house. 

'*  These  showers  will  soon  cease,"  he  said ;  "  there  will  be  many  lovely 
days  when  once  autumn  with  its  rough  storms  is  past,  before  the  winter 
sets  in." 

Thus  spake  Frank — and  winter  drew  on  apace. »  As  the  sky  grew 
clear,  the  storms  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  clearly  from  the  cloudless 
heaven,  he  hastened  again  to  the  field     But  with  what  confusion  did  he 
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now  perceive  his  error,  and  his  folly,  when  it  was  too  lato.  It  was  now 
impossible  to  pick  the  stones,  for  thej  were  frozen  fast  to  the  earth ! 
Sadly  and  filled  >»nth  shame  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  house. 

What  thou  doest,  do  quickly.  You  will  regret  every  delay  in  doing 
necessary  work.  The  present  hour  is  yours ;  you  know  not  whether  a 
future  one  will  be  yours  or  not !  How  will  you  once  in  old  age  b6 
ashamed  and  filled  with  sorrow  when  you  see  that  the  most  lovely  part 
of  your  life  is  past,  and  you  have  not  used  it  to  the  proper  purposes  of 
life. 

Not  so  your  dying  eyes  will  view, 

Those  objects  which  you  now  pursue  ; 

Not  80  will  heaven  and  h<*ll  appear 

W)u)ii  the  decisive  hour  is  near. 


LITTLE    BY     LITTLE. 

"Little  by  little,"  a  child  did  say, 
As  it  past  its  time  in  quiet  play  ; 
And  straightway  in  my  mind  was  wrought 
The  germ  <»f  many  a  simple  thought. 
'•Little  by  little*'  the  i^rass  doth  grow, 
Covering  all  the  i-artli  b«dow  : 
"Little  by  little''  the  root  we  see 
Climbing  up  to  the  full  grown  tree : 
Little  by  little"  the  cloudlets  form 
The  thunder  cloud  of  the  mighty  storm  ; 
••  Little  by  little"  the  feathery  snow 
Pileth  up  mountain  heights  below; 
"  Little  by  little"  the  drops  of  rain 
Fall  on  mountain,  vale  and  plain, 
Till  the  mad'ning  torrents  onward  rush 
Like  a  strong  war-horse  with  victory  flush ; 
**  Little  by  little"  the  patient  ant 
Layeth  up  food  for  her  future  want; 
"Little  by  little"  the  busy  bee 
Sippeth  up  sweets  from  tree  to  tree, 
Till  the  tables  of  the  rich  man  -groan 
With  the  luscious  fruit  of  the  honey-comb ; 
"Little  by  little"  in  Ood^s  great  plan 
"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man ;" 
"Little  by  little"  the  darkness  flies 
From  the  curtained  folds  of  the  Eastern  skie.*^, 
At  the  slow  approach  of  the  burning  sun ; 
"  Little  by  little"  freedom's  won. 
And  the  might  of  error  giveth  way 
To  the  full  glad  light  of  the  perfect  day ; 
'*  Little  by  little"  the  heart  is  warmed, 
"Little  by  littltj"  friendship  is  formed; 
**  Little  by  little"  the  seeds  of  grace 
Grow  in  the  human  heart  apace, 
Till  the  angels  sing  with  joy  above 
O'er  a  soul  made  free  by  redeeming  love : 
"Little  by  little"  is  my  theme; 
^Little  by  little"  ends  the  dream 
Which  rose  in  my  mind,  on  a  summer's  day, 
From  the  careless  words  of  a  child  at  play. 
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SAMUEL  ROGERS,  THE  POET. 


BT    VBB    BDITOk. 

Tms  poet,  so  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  elegant  poetry,  died  lately  in  a 
golden  old  Sige,  He  was  born  at  Newington  Green,  a  village  now  in- 
clnded  in  London,  in  1762,  and  was  therefore  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
about  93  years  old.  What  a  period  to  be  extended  over  by  one  human 
eaustence  f  What  "pleasures  of  memory"  must  rise  up  before  the  mind 
of  a  good  man  toward  the  close  of  so  long  a  life. 

It  is  said  that  the  desire  of  becoming  a  poet  was  first  wakened  in  his 
l)OSom  when  only  nine  years  old  by  the  reading  Beattie's  Minstrel.  When 
only  fourteen  years  old  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  have  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  for  this  purpose  he  presented  Jiimself  twice  at  the  door 
of  the  great  moralist.  The  Hrst  time  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  at  home; 
and  the  second  time,  **  after  ringing  llie  bell,  the  heart  of  tin*  young 
aspirant  misgave  him,  and  h<!  retiN'nied  without  waiting  f«»r  tlie  servant." 
This  modesty  and  diffidence  was  a  suiv  sign  of  his  worili.  if  nut  of  his 
talent. 

Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  have  lived  quietly  during  the  laihr  jmut  of  jiis 
life,  enjoying  a  ric^h  honor  in  the  favor  with  which  his  poetry  was  receiv- 
ed in  England,  and  in  America,  and  far  as  the  p]nglish  tongue  Is  known. 

There  is  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  in  Dr.  Akin's  edition  of  the  British 
Poets,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  in  connection  with  the  notice  of 
his  death : 

Samuel  Rogers,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  British  poets,  was  the 
son  of  a  banker,  and  himself  follows  that  business  in  London,  where  he 
he  was  bom,  about  1760.  He  received  a  learned  education,  which  he 
completed  by  traveling  through  most  of  the  countries  of  Euroi)e,  includ- 
ing Prance,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany.  <fec.  He  has  been  all  his  life 
master  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the  common 
reverses  of  an  author,  in  which  character  he  first  appeared  in  ItSY,  when 
he  published  a  spirited  Ode  to  Superstition,  with  other  i)Ocms.  These 
were  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  by  the  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory ;  a  work  which  at  once  established  his  fame  as  a  first-rate  poet.  In 
1798,  he  published  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  poems ;  and  did 
not  again  come  forward,  as  a  poet,  till  1814,  when  he  added  to  a  collect- 
ed edition  of  his  works,  his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  the  Vision  of 
Columbus.  In  the  same  year  came  out  his  Jaqueline,  a  talc,  in  company 
with  Lord  Byron's  Lara;  and,  in  1819,  his  Human  Life.  In  1822,  was 
published  his  first  part  of  Italy,  which  has  since  been  completed,  in  three 
volumes,  duodecimo ;  and  of  which,  a  recent  edition  has  been  given  to 
the  world,  accompanied  with  numerous  engravings.  This  poem  is  his 
last  and  greatest,  but  by  no  means  his  best,  performance;  though  an 
eminent  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  calls  it  '*  perfiect  as  a 
whole."  There  are  certainly  many  very  beautiful  descriptive  passages 
to  be  found  in  it ;  and  it  is  totally  free  from  metriciousness :  but  we 
think  the  author  has  too  often  mistaken  common-place  for  simplicity,  to 
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render  it  of  much  value  to  his  reputation,  as  a  whole.  It  is  as  the  au- 
thor ot  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  that  he  will  be  chieflj  known  to  pos- 
terity, though,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  his  minor  poems  are  among  the 
most  pure  and  exquisite  fragments  of  verse,  which  the  poets  of  this  age 
have  produced.  In  society,  few  men  are  said  to  be  more  agreeable  in 
manners  and  conversation  than  the  venerable  subject  of  our  memoir;  and 
his  benevolence  is  said  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  taste  and  accomplish- 
ments. Lord  Byron  must  have  thought  highly  of  his  poetry,  if  he  T^ere 
sincere  in  saying,  "  We  are  all  wrong  excepting  Rogers,  Crabbe,  and 
Campbell." 

We  agree  with  the  critic  just  quoted  that  his  master-piece  is  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory."  This  poem  was  written  in  1792 ;  and  had  been, 
therefore,  at  the  poet's  death,  already  some  fifty-seven  years  a  favorite 
with  the  literary  world.  There  is  a  soft  and  soothing  harmony  in  its 
style,  and  a  mellow  plaintive  tenderness  in  i+o  tone,  and  a  purity  and 
subdued  cheerfulness  in  its  sentiments,  which  has  often  made  us  happier, 
and  we  trust  better.  It  is  full  of  touching  appeals  to  our  better  feel- 
ings. The  luxury  of  doing  good,  which  he  so  beautifully  describes,  was 
often  felt  by  himself  as  he  ministered  to  the  poor,  only  on  a  larger  scale 
than  that  recorded  in  these  lines  : 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushed  my  breast ; 

This  truth  once  known — To  bless  is  to  be  blest  I 

We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way, 

Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  gray, 

Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt, 

And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt. 

As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  oui*  little  store. 

And  sighed  to  think  that  little  was  no  more. 

He  breathed  his  prayer,  "  Long  may  such  goodness  live !" 

*Twas  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

Being  rich  he  was  in  a  situation  to  indulge  his  benevolent  taste.  "  His 
bounty  soothed  aud  relieved  the  death-bed  of  Sheridan,"  and  was  to  the 
end  of  his  life  exerted  to  a  large  extent,  annually,  in  behalf  of  suffering 
and  unfriended  talent. 

It  is  difficult  to  quote  specimens  of  beauty  irom  this  most  delightful 
of  poems — ^they  are  only  paradises  in  a  paradise.  Here  is  one,  the  force 
of  which  many  a  roving  youth  has  felt : 

Th'  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  little  share, 

And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer, 

Turns  on  the  neighboring  hill,  once  more  to  see 

The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 

And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 

The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeze, 

The  village  common  spotted  white  with  sheep, 

The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep ; 

All  rouse  reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train, 

And^  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

What  pathos  moves,  like  a  sympathising  spirit,  in  the  following  lines: 

From  Gfninea's  coast  pursue  the  lessening  sail, 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there ; 
Ifarlc  the  fixed  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare. 
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The  racks  of  thoughtf  and  freezings  of  despair  I 
But  pause  not  then — beyond  the  western  ware. 
Go,  view  the  oaptive  barter'd  aa  a  slave  1 
Crushed  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds, 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantly  recedes. 

Yet  here,  e'en  here,  with  pleasures  long  resigned, 
Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  his  sinking  soul, 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  base  control ; 
And  o'er  futurity's  blank  page  diffuse 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
'Tis  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more, 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Congo's  distant  shore ; 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  simple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew ; 
Catch  the  coel  breeze  that  musky  evening  blows. 
And  quaff  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows  ; 
The  eral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse. 
And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  youth, 
When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  closing  paragraphs  of  this  chann- 
ing  poem.  With  what  sublimity  our  minds  and  hearts  are  carried  away 
to  higher  and  holier  regions  than  earth.  We  doubt  whether  a  passage 
of  its  kind  equal  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  poets, 
memory,  he  says : 

But  is  her  magic  only  felt  below  ? 

Say,  through  what  brighter  realms  she  bids  it  flow : 

To  what  pure  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere, 

She  yielcU  delight  but  faintly  imaged  here : 

All  that  till  now  their  rapt  researches  knew ; 

Not  call'd  in  slow  succession  to  review. 

But,  as  a  landscape  meets  the  eye  of  day, 

At  once  presented  to  their  glad  survey ! 

Each  scene  of  bliss  revealed,  since  chaos  fled, 
And  dawning  light  its  dazzling  glories  spread ; 
Each  chain  of  wonders  that  sublimely  glow'd. 
Since  first  creation's  choral  anthem  flow'd ; 
Bach  ready  flight,  at  mercy's  call  divine. 
To  distant  world's  that  undiscover'd  shine ; 
Full  on  her  tablet  flings  its  living  rays. 
And  all,  combined,  with  blest  eff^gence  blaze. 

There  thy  bright  train,  immortal  friendship,  soar ; 

No  more  to  part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more  I 

And,  as  the  softening  hand  of  time  endears 

The  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  infant  years. 

So  there  the  soul,  released  from  human  strife. 

Smiles  at  the  little  cares  and  ills  of  life ; 

Its  lights  and  shades,  its  syishine  and  its  showers ; 

Af  at  a  dream  that  charm'oher  vacant  hours ! 

Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 

To  watch  the  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend ; 

To  hover  round  his  evening  walk  unseen. 

To  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green ; 

To  hail  the  spot  where  first  their  friendship  grew, 

And  heaven  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view  1 
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Oft,  when  he  trims  his  cheerftil  hearth,  and  sees 
A  smiling  circle  emulous  to  please ; 
There  may  these  gentle  gue8t><  delight  to  dwell, 
And  bless  the  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well  I 

0  tlioii !  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
From  reason's  dawn  each  pleaj-ure  and  each  care; 
With  whom,  alas !  1  fondly  hoped  to  know 
The  liumble  walks  of  happiness  below  ; 
If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love. 
Still  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control, 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul ; 
(irant  lue  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind, 
Devout,  yet  cheerful,  active,  yet  resigned ; 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  disguise. 
Whoso  blamolo.ss  wishes  n^'ver  :iim*d  to  rise. 
To  metH  the  rhaiij^^s  time  and  t;lmiice  present. 
With  modest  dignity  aiul  r.ilni  content. 
When  thv  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  <^od  f^xpress'd; 
When  thy  last  lookj  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave. 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  oer  the  grave? 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  unblomishVl  youth, 
The  still  inspiring  voice  of  innocence  and  truth! 

Hail,  Memory,  haill  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  nnnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  hope's  summer  visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well  spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  livmg  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest  1 

We  know  nothing  of  the  poet's  religious  opinions.  His  poetry  is 
always  pure,  moral,  and  elevating.  No  doubt  the  stream,  whose  banks 
are  so  green  with  life,  and  graced  with  the  rich  odors  of  ardent  and 
cheerful  hope,  has  its  source  'fast  by  the  holy  oracle."  Peace  to  the 
ashes  of  the  sweet  poet  I  Jlis  prayer  is  answered,  where  he  asks  that  in 
the  "  future  age"  he  may  still 

Dispense  the  treasure^f  exalted  thought ; 
To  virtue  wake  the  purees  of  the  heart, 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start ! 
And  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust. 
Still  hold  commuidon  with  the  wise  and  just! 


Sblf-Respect. — Those  who  would  gain  the  respect  of  others  must 
first  respect  themselves. 
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T  H  E    T  11  E  E  S    0  F    THE    BIBLE. 

NO.     XVI. — THK    ALMIG    TRKK. 

BY     TUE     EDITOR. 

Tins  tiTo  is  iiiciiti»)mHl  in  the  Hiblo  aiiioiiir  the  wood  which  Hiram 
hroujrht  from  Ophir  for  the  Imildiu^r  of  Solomon's  temjde.  1  Kintrs  10: 
11.  It  is  mentioned  in  t\v<»  other  plaees;  *2  Chron.  2:  8.  and  0.  10, 
II,  where,  hy  a  transposition  of  the  hist  three  h'tters.  ij  is  mHed  AI«ruHi 
tree.  It  was  used  for  pillars  in  the  teniph*.  and  jHso  in  the  kinjir's  own 
houM';  l»esides  thev  made  harps  and  jisaltries  lor  the  sinjicrs.  i)\'  this 
wood. 

What  kind  of  tree  is  it  'f  Here  critics  have  differed.  S  •  ic  (»f  the 
Rabbins  say  coral  ;  others  say  ebony  or  pine.  *' (.'almet  i^  of  opinion 
that  by  almmj,  or  nl<ium,  or  simply  [jmn,  takinjr  ''/  for  an  jtrtichv  is  to 
be  iinclerstoo<l  an  oily  and  jrnmmy  wood."  But  it  hits  been  well  said 
that  a  wood  aboun<liu^  with  resin  woiifd  be  very  unfit  for  the  uses  to 
which  this  wood  was  applied,  a«  for  instance,  musicjd  instruments.  Dr. 
Shaw  suppo.ses  that  it  is  the  cypre.ss-tree ;  but  assigns  no  reason  f(»r  this 
opinion  except  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  .still  used  in  Italy  and  other 
places  for  violins,  harpsichords,  and  other  stringed  instruments. 

The  Germau  orientalists  are  no  doubt  right  in  considering  it  jthe  same 
with  the  sandal  tree.  This  is  the  opinion  of  llosenmueller.  This  tree 
grows  in  India,  and  is  the  size  of  the  walnut  tree.  It  bears  blossoms, 
the  petals  of  which  are  formed  like  wings  of  the  butterfly,  and  it  bears 
a  bean  avS  long  as  the  human  finger,  with  two  and  three  seeds  in  each. 
The  tnink  and  the  limbs  are  defended  by  strong,  sharp  thorns,  and  the 
leaves  covered  with  down.  The  wood  is  delightfully  fragrant,  firm,  hard 
and  heavy.  It  is  of  a  red  color,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  soon 
tarns  black.  In  India  they  carve  images  of  their  god  Vishnu  out  of 
the  wood  of  the  sandel  tree.  On  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  some 
prominent  perscmage  whole  piles  of  it  are  burnt  to  fill  the  air  with 
pleasant  incense.  In  Europe  it  is  bruised,  and  thus  used  in  fumigations. 
The  fact  that  the  wood  of  the  sandal  tree  gives  out  its  fragrance  most 
richly  when  it  is  bruised,  has  given  the  Persian  poet  Saadi  a  beautiful 
illastration  of  forgiveness: 

"  The  Faudal  tree  perfames  when  riven  « 

The  axe  that  laid  it  low  : 
Let  maB  who  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

Foririve  and  bless  hi«  foe !" 


FuLLKR,  truthfully  says  :  He  lives  long  that  lives  well;  and  time  mis- 
spent is  not  lived,  but  lost.  Besides  God  is  better  than  his  promise,  if 
he  takes  from  him  a  long  lease,  and  gives  him  a  freehold  of  a  better 
value. 
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THE  COAT  OF  JESUS  AND  THE  CLOAK  OF  PAUL. 


BT    S.    K.    L.    OAUSSStr. 


WOULD  THB  APPARENT   INSIONIPICANCE  OP  CERTAIN   DETAILS   OP  THE  BIBLE  JUSTIFY  US 
IN   SEPARATING   THEM    FROM   THE   INSPIRED   PORT^N  ? 

^  Does  it  comport  with,  the  dignity  of  inspiration  to  accompany  the  thought  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  even  into  those  vulgar  details  into  which  we  see  him  descend 
in  some  of  his  letters  ?  Would  the  Holy  Spirit  condescend  to  dictate  to  him 
those  public  salutations  which  terminate  his  epistles  ;  or  those  medical  counsels 
to  Timothy  concerning  his  stomach  and  his  often  infirmities ;  or  those  commis- 
sions with  which  ha  charges  him,  with  regard  to  his  parchments  and  a  certain 
cloak  which  he  had  left  at  the  house  of  Carpus  at  Troas,  when  he  was  leaving 
Asia?" 

Thu  reader  will  suffer  us  to  beseech  him  to  be  cautious  of  this  ob- 
jection when,  holding  the  Bible  in  his  hands,  he  happens  not  to  recog- 
nize on  the  first  perusal,  the  signs  of  God's  hand  in  such  or  such  a 
passage  of  the  word.  Let  thoafc  imprudent  hands  not  cast  one  Terse  of 
it  out  of  the  temple  of  the  scriptures.  They  hold  an  eternal  book,  all 
of  whose  authors  have  said  with  St.  Paul:  "And  I  think  that  I  too 
have  the  spirit  of  the  Lord!"  If  then  he  does  not  yet  see  any  thing 
divine  in  such  or  such  a  passage,  the  fault  is  in  him  and  not  in  the 
passage.  Let  him  rather  say  with  Jacob :  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  knew  it  not."  Gen.  28:  16.  This  book  can  sustain  the 
light  of  science ;  for  it  will  bear  that  of  the  last  day.  The  heavens  and 
the  earth  shall  pass ;  but  nobe  of  its  words  shall  fail,  not  even  to  the 
least  letter.  God  declares  to  every  one  that  heareth  the  words  of  this 
prophecy,  that  if  any  one  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  this  book, 
God  will  take  away  his  part  from  the  book  of  life.     Rev.  22  :  18,  19. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  alleged  passages.  St.  Paul  from  the 
depths  of  his  prison  sends  for  his  cloak.  He  has  left  it  at  the  house  of 
Carpus,  in  Troas,  and  he  entreats  Timothy  to  hasten  to  him  before  win- 
ter, and  not  forget  to  bring  it  to  him.  This  domestic  detail,  so  msaij 
thousand  times  objected  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
the  days  of  the  Anomians  of  whom  St.  Jerome  speaks :  this  detail  seems 
to  you  too  trivial  for  an  apostolic  book,  or  at  least  too  insignificant  and 
too  foreign  from  all  practical  utility,  for  the  dignity  of  inspiration.  Un- 
happy however,  is  he  who  does  not  perceive  its  pathetic  grandeur. 

Jesus  Christ  also,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  spoke  of  his  cloak  and  of 
his  vesture.  Would  you  have  this  passage  taken  away  from  the  inspired 
volume  ?  It  was  after  a  night  of  fatigue  and  anguish.  They  had  led 
him  about  the  streets  of  Jerusajon  for  seven  successive  hours,  by  the 
light  of  torches,  from  street  to  st^t,  from  tribunal  to  tribunal,  boffeting 
hSn,  covering  him  with  a  veil,  striking  his  head  with  staves.  The  mor- 
row's sun  was  not  yet  risen,  before  they  had  bound  his  bands  with  cords, 
to  lead  him  again  from  the  high  priest's  house  to  Pilate's  Praetorinm. 
There,  lacerated  with  rods,  bathed  in  his  own  blood,  then  delivered  for 
the  last  punishment  to  ferocious  soldiers,  he  had  seen  his  garments  aQ 
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stripped  off,  that  they  might  clothe  him  in  a  scarlet  robe,  whilst  they 
bowed  the  laiee  before  him,  placed  the  reed  iu  his  hands,  and  spit  upon 
his  face.  Then,  before  laying  his  cross  upon  his  bruised  frame,  they  had 
replaced  his  garments  upon  his  wounds,  to  lead  him  to  Calvary ;  but, 
when  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  execution,  they  took  them  away 
for  the  third  time ;  and  it  is  then  that,  stripped  of  every  thing,  first  his 
cloak,  then  his  coat,  then  of  even  his  under-dress,  he  must  die  naked 
upon  the  malefactor's  gibbet,  iu  the  view  of  an  immense  multitude.  Was 
there  ever  seen  under  heaven,  a  man,  who  has  not  found  these  details, 
touching,  sublime,  inimitable  ?  And  was  one  ever  seen,  who,  from  the 
account  of  this  death,  thought  of  retrenching  as  useless  or  too  vulgnr, 
the  history  of  these  garments  which  they  divided  among  them — or  of 
this  cloak  for  which  they  cast  lots  ?  Has  not  infidelity  itself  said  in 
speaking  of  that  event,  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  astonished  it, 
that  their  simplicity  spoke  to  its  heart ;  that  the  death  of  Socrates  was 
that  of  a  sage,  but  Jesus  Christ's,  that  of  a  God ! — and  if  the  divine 
inspiration  was  reserved  for  a  mere  portion  of  the  holy  books,  would  it 
not  be  for  these  very  details  ?  Would  it  not  be  for  the  history  of  that 
love,  which,  after  having  lived  upon  the  earth  poorer  than  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  the  foxes  of  the  field,  was  willing  to  die  still  poorer,  deprived 
of  all,  even  to  its  cloak  and  its  under-garments,  and  fastened  naked  to 
the  malefactor's  gibbet  with  the  arms  extended  and  nailed  to  the  wood  ? 
Ah  I  be  not  solicitous  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  has  not  derogated  from 
his  own  majesty ;  and  so  far  from  thinking  that  he  was  stooping  too  low 
in  announcing  these  facts  to  the  world,  he  has  hastened  to  recount  them 
to  it;  and  that  too,  a  thousand  years  in  advance.  At  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war  he  already  was  singing  them  upon  the  harp  of  David :  "  They 
have  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,"  said  he,  "they  look  and  stare  upon 
me,  they  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture." 
But  it  is  the  same  Spirit  who  would  show  us  St.  Paul  writing  to 
Timothy,  and  requesting  him  to  bring  his  cloak.  Hear  him ;  he  too  is 
stripped  of  every  thing.  In  his  youth,  he  was  already  eminent,  a  favor- 
ite of  princes,  admired  of  all ;  but  now  he  has  left  every  thing  for  Christ. 
It  is  now  thirty  years  and  more,  that  he  has  been  poor,  in  labors  more 
than  the  others;  in  wounds,  more  than  they;  in  prison  oftener:  five 
times  he  had  received  of  the  Jews  forty  stripes,  save  one;  thrice  was  he 
beaten  with  rods ;  once  he  was  stoned ;  thrice  he  has  suffered  shipwreck ; 
often  in  joumeyings ;  in  perils  upon  the  sea,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  per- 
ils in  the  desert ;  in  watchings  oft,  in  hunger  and  in  thirst,  in  cold  and 
nakedness  (we  quote  his  own  words.)  Hear  him  now;  behold  him  ad- 
vanced in  age;  he  is  in  his  last  prison ;  he  is  at  Rome;  he  is  expecting 
his  sentence  of  death;  he  has  fought  the  good  fight;  he  has  finished  his 
course,  he  has  kept  the  faith ;  but  he  is  cold,  winter  is  coming  on,  and 
he  is  poorly  clad !  Buried  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  prison,  he  is 
so  much  despised,  that  even  all  the  Christians  of  Rome  are  ashamed  of 
Mm,  and  that  at  his  first  appearing,  no  man  was  willing  to  befriend  him. 
Yet,  he  had  received,  ten  years  before,  while  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  and 
loaded  with  chains,  at  least  some  money  from  the  Philippians ;  who, 
kiK)wing  his  sufferings,  united  together  in  their  indigence,  to  send  him 
Bome  succor.  But  now,  behold  him  forsaken ;  no  one  but  St.  Luke  is 
with  him ;  all  have  abandoned  him ;  winter  is  approaching.     He  would 
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need  a  cloak;  he  has  left  his  own,  two  hundred  leagues  off,  at  the  house 
of  Carpus  in  Troas ;  and  no  one  in  the  cold  prisons  of  Rome  would 
lend  him  one.  Has  he  not  then  left  every  thing,  with  joy,  for  Christ; 
and  (h>es  lie  not  suffer  all  things  cheerfully  for  the  elect's  sake.  We  were 
ourselves  at  Rome,  laKt  year,  in  a  hotel,  on  a  rainy  day,  in  the  liegiiiniii^ 
-of  November.  Chille<l  by  the  picrcuig  dampness  of  the  cold,  evening 
air,  we  had  a  vivid  conception  of  the  holy  apostle  in  the  subterraneaa 
dungeons  of  the  capitol,  dictating  the  last  of  his  letters,  regretting  the 
absence  of  his  cloak,  and  entreating  Timothy  to  bring  it  to  him  before 
the  winter ! 

Who  wtmid  then  take  from  the  inspired  Epistles  so  striking  and  pa- 
thetic a  feature?  Does  not  the  Holy  Spirit  carry  you  to  the  prison  of 
l^lul,  to  iustonish  you  with  this  tender  self-renunciation  and  this  sublime 
jjoviTty;  jusj  too,  as  he  shewed  you  with  your  own  i^ya^y  his  charity, 
sonic  time  before,  when  he  made  him  write  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippi- 
ans :  *'  1  weep  in  writing  to  you,  because  there  are  many  among  you, 
who  mind  earthly  things,  whose  end  is  destruction  ?"  Do  you  not  seem 
to  see  him  in  his  prison,  loaded  with  chains,  while  he  is  writing,  and 
tears  are  falling  upon  his  parchment  ?  And  does  it  not  seem  to  you  that 
you  behold  that  poor  body,  to-day  miserably  clothed,  suffering  and  l)e- 
numbed ;  to-morrow  beheaded  and  dragged  to  the  Tiber,  in  expectation 
of  the  day  when  the  earth  shall  give  up  her  dead,  and  the  sea  the  dead 
which  are  in  it ;  and  when  Christ  shall  transform  our  vile  bodies,  to 
make  them  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body  ?  And  if  these  details  are 
beautiful,  think  you  they  are  not  also  useful  ?  And  if  they  are  already 
useful  to  him  who  reads  them  as  a  simple  historical  truth,  what  will  they 
not  become  to  him  who  believes  in  their  Theopneusty,  and  who  says  to 
himself:  oh  my  soul,  these  words  are  i^Titten  by  Paul ;  but  it  is  thy  God 
w^ho  addresses  them  to  thee  ?  Who  can  tell  the  force  and  consolation, 
which,  by  their  familiarity  and  naturalness,  they  have  for  eighteen  cen* 
turies,  conveyed  into  dungeons  and  huts  I  Who  can  count  the  poor  and 
the  martyrs,  to  whom  such  passages  have  given  encouragement,  example 
and  joy  ?  We  just  now  remember,  in  Switzerland,  the  Pastor  Juvet,  to 
whom  a  coverlet  was  refused,  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud.  We  remember  that  Jerome  of  Prague,  shut  up  for 
three  hundred  and  forty  days  in  the  dungeons  of  Constance,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dark  and  loathsome  tower,  and  going  out  only  toappetir  before 
his  murderers.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  holy  Bishop  Hooper,  quit- 
ting his  dark  and  dismal  dungeon,  with  wretched  clothes  and  a  boiTowed 
cloak,  to  go  to  the  scaffold,  supported  upon  a  staff,  and  bowed  by  the 
sciatica.  Venerable  brethren,  happy  mart}Ts ;  doubtless  you  then  re- 
membered your  brother  Paul,  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  Rome,  suffering 
from  cold  and  nakedness,  asking  for  his  cloak  !  Ah  I  unfortunate  he, 
who  <loes  not  see  the  sublime  humanity,  the  tender  grandeur,  the  fi»re- 
seeing  and  divine  sympathy,  the  depth  and  the  charm  of  such  a  mode  of 
teaching !  But  still  more  unfortunate  perhaps  he,  who  declare^  it  hu- 
man, because  he  does  not  comprehend  it.  We  would  here  quote  the 
beautiful  remarks  of  the  respectable  Haldane  on  this  verse  of  St.  Paul. 
"  This  passage,  if  you  consider  the  place  it  occupies  in  this  Kpii^tlc,  and 
in  the  solemn  farewells  of  Paul  to  his  disciples,  presents  this  Apostle  to 
our  view,  in  the  situation  most  calculated  to  affect  us.    He  has  ju>t  bct»n 
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before  the  Eini>cror ;  ho  is  about  to  finish  his  days  l>y  martyrdom  ;  his 
departure  is  at  hand,  the;  (.rowji  of  the  rigliteous  is  resei'ved  for  him;  be- 
hold him  ou  tlu^  confines  of  two  worlds ;  in  this  which  he  is  about  to 
leave,  ready  to  be  beheaded,  as  a  malefactor,  by  tlie  orders  of  Nero  ;  in  that 
which  he  is  proing  to  enter,  crowned  as  a  just  man  by  the  Lord  of  h)rds; 
in  this,  abandoned  of  men  :  in  that,  weh-omed  by  angels  ;  in  this,  need- 
ing a  poor  cloak  to  cover  him;  \\\  that,  covered  with  the  righteonsuess 
of  the  saiuts  ;  clothed  upon  with  his  heavenly  tabernacle  of  light  and 
joy  ;  so  that  mortality  is  swallowed  np  of  life." 

Ah,  rather  than  object  to  such  a  jmssage,  thereby  to  de})rive  the 
Scriptures  of  their  infallibility,  we  .«*honld  there  recognize  that  wisdom 
of  God,  which,  so  often  by  one  single  touch,  has  given  us  instructions, 
for  whi<'h,  without  that,  many  pages  would  have  been  necessar}'.  We 
should  adore  that  tender  eondescensi(Mi,  which,  st(»oj)ing  ♦^veu  to  our 
weakness,  is  [>leased,  not  only  to  reveal  to  ns  the  highest  tlumghts  of 
heaven  in  the  simplest  language  of  earth,  but  alst»  to  offer  them  to  us 
under  foims  so  living,  so  dramatic,  so  penetrating,  often  compressing 
them  in  order  to  render  tluni  more  intelligible,  within  the  narrow  space 
of  a  single  verse. 

It  is  then  thus  that  St.  Paul,  by  these  words  thrown  at  hazard  even 
into  the  last  commission  of  a  familiar  letter,  casts  for  us  a  rapid  flood  of 
light  over  his  ministry,  and  discovers  to  us  by  a  word,  the  entire  life  of 
an  Apostle  ;  as  a  single  flash  of  lightnin^in  the  evening,  illuminates  iff 
an  instant,  all  the  tops  of  our  Al]>s;  and  as  persons  sometimes  show  you 
all  their  soul  by  a  single  look. 


SECRET   DEVOTION. 

I  LOTE  to  steal  awhile  awaj 
Prom  every  cumbering  care, 

And  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day 
In  humble,  grateful  prayer. 

I  love  in  solitude  to  shed 

A  penitential  tear, 
And  all  his  promises  to  plead, 

Where  none  bat  God  can  hear, 

I  love  to  think  on  mercies  past, 

And  fntnre  good  implore, 
And  all  my  sins  and  sorrows  cast 

<>n  him  whom  I  adore. 

I  Jove  by  faith  to  take  a  view 
Of  brighter  scenes  in  heaven  : 

Such  prospects  of  my  strength  renew, 
While  here  by  tempests  driven. 

Thus,  when  life's  toilsome  day  in  o'er, 

May  its  departing  ray 
r>6  calm  as  this  impressive  hour, 

And  lead  to  endless  day. 
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FRAGRANT    MEMORIES. 


BT    VBl    BDIffOR. 


'^  And  there  were  old  remembrances  of  dajs, 
When,  on  the  glittering  dews  of  orient  life, 
Shone  sunshine  hopes,  anfailed,  unperjured  then ; 
And  there  were  childish  sports,  and  sohool-boy  feats, 
And  school-boj  sports. 
And  thousand  recollections,  gay  and  sweet, 
Which,  as  the  old  and  venerable  man 
Approached  the  grave,  around  him,  smiling,  flocked, 
And  breathed  new  ardor  through  his  ebbing  veins, 
And  touched  his  lips  with  endless  eloquence, 
And  cheered  and  much  refreshed  his  withered  heart. 
Indeed,  each  thing  remembered,  ail  but  guilt,. 
Was  pleasfant,  and  a  constant  source  of  joy." 

Pollock. 

Some  say  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  fondly  attached  to  things  that  are 
old,  and  some  say  it  is  not.  We  do  not  wish  at  present  directly  to  take 
either  one  side  or  the  other  in  this 'war  of  ages.  We  try  to  cultivate 
charity  and  good  nature.  Still  we  confess  that  our  feelings  are  sonie- 
what  decidedly  with  the  old.  ^We  have  read  that  our  first  parents  did 
not  do  very  well  by  chiming  in  too  readily  with  the  new.  Then,  too,  it 
falls  in  with  one  of  the  commandments,  to  love  at  least  our  old  fathers 
and  mothers ;  and,  we  suppose,  the  spirit  of  this  law  would  favor  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  respect  and  deference  to  our  uncles  and  aunts,  if  not 
even  the  old  people  generally.  Then  we  can  conceive  how,  by  "the 
law  of  development,"  as  they  say  in  a  certain  school  of  thinking — ^this 
same  feeling  might  extend  to  old  houses,  old  churches,  old  graveyards, 
old  tunes,  old  truths,  old  customs,  and  other  old  things  "too  tedious  to 
mention." 

One  way  in  which  this  kind  of  taste  manifests  itself  with  peculiar 
strength  in  us  is  in  our  love  for  old  books.  We  do  not  mean  old  books 
in  the  widest  sense,  though  we  have  somewhat  of  that  taste  also,  but  we 
have  reference  to  our  own  old  books — those  which  we  have  had  longest 
about  us.  Hence  we  carefully  keep  all  the  books  we  have  brought  with 
us  from  our  childhood — ^those  that  are  thumbed  in  spite  of  the  "  thumb- 
paper,"  and  have  their  leaves  turned  down  at  the  comers,  in  defiance  of 
the  "mark,"  and  the  "rule  of  the  master,"  that  this  same  thing  "should 
not  be  done  in  school."  We  have  also  our  "  English  Reader,"  and  our 
first  "Geography,"  which  so  vastly  enlightened  us  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  world,  and  the  number  and  the  queer  manners  of  many  of  its  in- 
habitants. We  also  still  possess  our  old.  "cyphering  book,"  uid  our 
"first  grammar ;"  and  then  the  other  books  in  the  line  forward  and  up  the 
ever-increasing  steep  of  science,  where  at  each  new  bound, 

**  Hills  peep  o*er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 

Unfortunately  some  of  our  old  books  are  lost !  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact,  which  we  have  no  doubt  accords  with  the  experience  of  many  of 
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our  readers,  that  we  had  not  as  much  sense  when  we  were  younger  than 
we  modestly  think  we  hare  now.  Hence  we  were  not  as  careful  in  pre- 
serving our  old  school  books  as  we  now  wish  we  had  been.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  our  youthful  folly,  our  writing  book,  in  which  we  made 
our  first  "  strokes  and  hooks"  is  gone  forever  I  Alas,  what  a  price  we 
would  give  to  look  on  its  face  again.  There  was  the  beautiful  copy  line 
of  "  the  master"  at  the  top  of  the  page.  With  what  wonder  did  we  use 
to  look  at  that  specimen  of  astonishing  skill.  What  boy  dare  entertain 
the  hope  of  ever  writing  "like  the  master!"  Then  there  comes  the  first 
line  of  "hooks  and  strokes."  They  are  pretty  well  made;  but  why? — 
examine  closely  and  you  will  see  that  they-  are  drawn  over  pencil  strokes 
made  by  "the  master."  You  can  count  exactly  how  far  this  pencil 
copy  goes ;  then  commence  the  original  ones,  the  crooked  and  uncertain 
lines  of  which  show  that  "every  beginning  is  hard,"  as  it  is  in  the  proverb. 
After  a  few  lines  are  written — we  ought  to  say  marked — "  the  master" 
comes  round,  makes  a  few  smooth  ones  again,  takes  the  hand  of  the  boy 
and  guides  it  in  making  a  few  more;  and  then  with,  "  be  careful,"  leaves 
the  tyro  to  work  his  way  into  the  mysteries  of  letter-making.  Now  see 
how  his  ambition  is  newly  roused !  See  how  he  puts  down  his  face  close  to 
the  paper,  and  turns  it  sideways,  and  moves  his  mouth  with  the  pen, 
against  the  positive  instructions  of  "the  master."  In  his  earnestness  to 
do  it  well  he  has  forgotten  himself.  But  alas  I  they  get  worse  and  worse. 
See  I  towards  the  bottom  of  the  page — what  are  those  ?  They  look  no 
more  like  the  "hooks  and  strokes"  of  the  copy  than  Hebrew  looks  like 
English.  The  progress  to  worse  and  worse  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
boy's  discouragement,  but  partly  also  to  the  too  early  development  of 
his  private  judgment ;  for,  it  is  easily  seen  that,  after  he  got  half  way 
down  the  page,  he  looked  no  more  at  the  copy,  but  at  his  own  lines 
which  were  nearer  the  line  on  which  he  was  writing.  Since  our  boyhood 
we  have  known  many  who  committed  far  more  serious  follies  by  losing 
the  true  copy  out  of  sight,  and  trying  to  imitate  their  own  crooked  imi- 
tations. As  the  boy  forgot,  or  disobeyed,  "  the  master's"  rule  directing 
him  to  "look  at  the  copy,"  so  these  older  children  do  not  heed  the  say- 
ing of  wisdom :  "  Those  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  com- 
paring themselves,  are  not  wise." 

As  we  said  before,  our  copy  book  is  lost.  These  are  only  our  recol- 
lections of  it.  What  would  we  give  to  have  it  back  !  but  this  cannot  be. 
Those  blotted  pages,  over  which  many  hours  of  childish  anxiety  and  sor- 
row were  spent  have  long  since  returned  to  their  elemental  dust.  Peace 
to  their  ashes  I  or,  as  the  learned  say,  ''Requiescat  in  pace  I" 

The  same  fate  which  has  overtaken  our  "copy-book,  has  also  carried 
away  our  old  "spelling-book." 

"We  ne'er  shall  see  it  morel" 

We  do  not  remember  the  author.  That  was  a  small  matter  to  us  in 
school  days.  Authors  were  to  us  a  kind  of  imaginary  beings,  so  far 
removed  from  the  common  walks  of  life,  that  we  never  expected  to  look 
upon  the  like,  and  consequently  we  concerned  ourselves  little  about  them. 
The  contents  of  the  book  are,  however,  fresh  in  our  memory.  There 
were  the  spelling  columns  which  commenced  ¥rith  "baker,  brier,  cider." 
Then,  a  little  farther  on,  was  "crucifix" — ^for  several  years  we  used  to 
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get  that  far  by  the  time  school  left  oat  in  the  spring,  beginning  again  at 
"  baker"  the  next  fall.  At  length,  however,  we  reached  the  picture  of 
''  the  old  man,  and  the  rude  boj  on  his  apple  tree  stealing  apples."  This 
was  an  advance,  indeed !  Now  we  could  begin  the  next  fall  at  ''craei- 
fix" — '* baker"  having  been  left  far  behind,  for  "the  smaller  Bchohur8»^ 
who  were  "less  advanced."  From  "crucifix"  we  could  reach  "the 
names" — passing  the  "country  woman  with  her  pail  of  milk,"  the  "  mioe 
and  the  cats,"  the  "farmer  and  tlie  lawyer,"  the  "two  travelers  and  the 
bears,"  "Jack  and  the  bird's  nest,"  and  dl  the  intervening  mysteries  of 
learning.  At  length  the  "grammar"  was  reached — not  Kirkham's,  but 
the  one  in  the  spelling-book,  beginning*  "Ale,  malt  liquor."  "Ail,  to 
be  sick,"  and  so  on.  To  be  able  to  "spell  all  the  grammar,"  was  the 
highest  point  to  be  reached  this  side  of  the  "English  Reader."  This 
once  accomplished,  then  farewell  speJling-book.  Farewell  "smaller 
boys."  Farewell  "baker,  crucifix,  old  man  and  rude  boy."  Farewell 
ye  snuffling  bears,  and  unfortunate  Jack  in  hunt  of  the  bird\s  nest  I 
These  little  things  were  all  left  behind ;  and  we  looked  back  upon  the 
"  little  fellows  in  the  spelling-ljook"  with  the  same  feelings  of  general 
condescension  as  those  college  students  entertain  towards  the  preparato- 
rian.  To  ])e  "  in  the  English  Keader"  had  its  effect  upon  a  boy's  stand- 
ing generally.  It  was  felt  even  at  noon  in  "tossing  up  for  ball."  The 
inij)urtanee  conferred  on  this  advance  was  duly  appreciated  in  its  l>ear- 
ing  upon  a  hoy's  general  talent. 

But  we  have  wandered  slightly.  This  spelling  book  we  say  is  lost, 
and  sorry  we  are  for  it.  What  is  worse,  it  is  out  of  print,  and  out  of 
use.  Alas,  for  tlie  times  I  or  as  the  learned  say,  "  O  teuipora,  0  mores !" 
If  that  precious  book  is  now  still  to  be  seen  any  where  outside  of  "  mem- 
ory's mellowing  glass,"  it  must  be  in  some  old  chests,  book-cases,  or 
garrets.  How  gladly  would  we  send  The  Guardian  one  year  to  any  one 
who  would  send  us  a  copy  of  that  "dear  book"  as  the  Germans  say,  tfajit 
it  might  have  a  place  in  our  library  as  it  has  in  our  heart  and  memory. 
Let  some  friend  try  our  sincerity. 

Our  story  is  not  without  its  wisdom.  We  seriously  believe  that  pa- 
rents ought  carefully  to  encourage  their  children  to  preserve  the  relics  of 
their  childhood,  and  school- days.  Those  are  fragrant  memories  which 
hang  around  these  fragments  saved  from  the  wrecks  of  time.  They  are 
golden  links  which  bind  the  present,  and  the  ever-nearing  future,  to  the 
past.  Thy  aid  in  keeping  alive  the  home-feeling ;  and  will  open  to  the 
heart  in  after  life  many  little  fountains  of  a  purer  joy  than  the  present 
can  give.     The  ])oet  never  said  a  truer  won  I,  than 

Hc.;vcn  liej*  about  ns  in  our  infanuy  ; 
and  every  thing  that,  in  after  life,  will  carry  us  6ack  to  that  golden  tinw 
is  worth  preserving. 


Look  on  this  Picture,  then  on  that. — I  have  subdued  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth — ^is  there  no  other  world  for  me  to  conquer. — Alejcan^ 
der  the  Qreat, 

I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteonsness. — St. 
PauL 
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NEVER    DESPAIR. 

DiODOTTJS  the  Stoic  was  the  preceptor  of  Cicero  in  Greek  literatare 
and  geometry,  and,  as  that  great  philosopher  himself  informs  us,  lived 
many  years  in  his  house  after  becoming  blind,  giving  himself  to  philoso- 
phy more  assiduously  than  ever,  and  even  continuing  to  teach  geometry ; 
a  thing,  says  Cicero,  which  one  would  think  scarcely  possible  fbr  a  blind 
man  to  do,  yet  would  he  direct  his  pupils  where  every  line  was  to  be 
drawn  just  as  exactly  as  if  he  had  had  the  use  of  his  eyes.  This  was 
nothing,  however,  to  what  Saunderson  did,  who  directed  his  pupils  how 
to  draw  figurea  not  only  which  he  did  not  see,  but  which  he  had  neviT 
8een.  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  is 
known  (mly  as  a  theological  writer ;  but  we  are  informed  by  St.  Jerome, 
who  was  his  pupil,  that  although  he  lost  his  sight  at  five  years  of  age, 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  school  of  Alexandria  by  his  proficieiKV 
not  merely  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  logis  music,  and  arithmetic,  but  in  the 
remainiug  two  of  the  seven  departments  then  conceived  to  constitute  the 
whole  field  of  human  learning,  geometry  and  astronomy,  scienc^es  of  which 
remarks  the  narrator,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any  knowledgti 
should  be  obtained  without  the  assistance  of  the  eye.  Didymus,  like 
Saunderson,  pursued  his  study  by  emi)loyin«r  |»ers(»u<  to  ren«l  for  hiui. 
One  of  his  disciples,  Palladius,  remarks,  that  ))lin<lness.  wliieh  is  to  ntlirrs 
so  lerriljje  a  misfortune,  was  the  greatest  of  blessings  to  I)iHyn»ns.  inas- 
mueli  as.  by  removing  from  him  all  objects  that  wuuhl  have  distrarted 
bis  attention,  it  left  his  faculties  at  much  greater  liberty  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been  for  the  study  of  the  sciences.  Didymus,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  himself  altogether  of  this  opinion,  since  we 
find  it  recorded  that  when  St.  Anthony,  who,  attracted  by  the  report  of 
his  wondertui  learning  and  sanctity,  had  come  from  the  desert  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  put  to  him  the  question,  "  Are  you  grieved  that  you  are  blind  V^ 
although  it  was  repeated  several  times,  Didymus  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return  any  other  answer  than  that  he  ** certainly  was,"  greatly  to 
the  mortification  of  the  saint,  who  was  astonished  that  a  wise  man  shimld 
lunient  the  loss  of  a  faimlty  which  we  only  possess,  as  he  chose  to  ex- 
]iress  it,  in  common  with  the  gnats.  The  old  Greek  philosopher,  De- 
UKKTitus.  who  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  actimlly  put  out  his  own 
eyes  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  fit  himself  for  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, vvouhl  have  presented  a  si)ectacle  more  to  the  taste  of  Anthony. 

NicAsii  s  i)K  VoKRDA,  or  NiCAiSE  OF  VouRDE,  tsught  the  canon  and 
civil  law  in  the  University  of  Cologne  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  said 
t»>  have  possessed  extraordinary  erudition  both  in  literature  and  science, 
although  he  hiul  been  blind  from  his  third  year.  He  was  wont  to  quote 
with  great  readiness  the  books  of  which  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
only  from  having  he^ird  them  read  by  others. 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  that  of  the  Count  de  Pagan,  who  was 
born  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  been  account- 
ed the  father  of  the  modem  science  of  fortification.  Having  entered 
the  army  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  lost  his  eye  before  he  was  seven- 
teen, at  the  siege  of  Montauban.  He  still,  however,  pursued  his  profes- 
sion with  unabated  ardor,  and  distinguished  himself  by  many  acts  of 
brilliant  courage. 
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NOTES    ON   LITERATURE. 


Thb  History  of  England  from  thb  Accbssioic  of  Jakbs  thb  Sbcoxd,  hj  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulej.    4  vols,  in  one.     Phila. :  £.  H.  Bailer  k  Co. 

This  work  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  speak  of  its  merits.  It  is  to  be 
had  very  cheap  at  Murraj  &  Stoek's,  Lancaster.  This  firm  continues  to  keep  up 
a  most  excellent  assortment  of  standard  works  in  all  departments.  Their  stock 
of  the  publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  American  Sunday  School 
Union  is  especially  large.  Sabbath  Schools  can  here  supply  themselres  at  city 
prices.  We  can  commend  also  to  ministers  their  stock  of  Theological  books. 
Murray  &  Stoek  make  it  a  point  to  keep  substantial  books,  dealing  but  little  in 
the  floating  trash  of  the  day. 

A  Glahob  at  Private  Libraribs.     By  Luther  Famham.     Boston:  Crocker  & 
Brewster.     1855. 

In  this  little  work  of  79  pages  we  have  a  very  great  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  books  and  libraries.  It  must  have  required  much  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  to  bring  to  light,  and  embody  in  so  pleasing  a  fonn,  so 
many  interesting  facts.  We  are  here  informed  that  the  ten  private  libraries  in 
and  near  Boston  having  the  largest  number  of  books  contain  an  aggregate  of 
about  90,000  volumes.  "  There  are,  then,  within  ten  miles  of  the  State  House 
private  libraries  of  one  thousand  volumes  and  upwards  each,  that  will  count  up 
^m  two  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  volumes."  This  is  truly, 
as  BIr.  Famham  says,  "  a  pretty  good  story  for  one  little  section  of  the  country."*. 

— ^TuE  Mbrcbrsburo  Q17ABTBRLT  Review  for  January  is  an  excellent  number.  Its 
contents  are — I.  A  Review  of  Dr.  Boardman's  Sermon  on  "  The  Christian  Ministry 
no  Priesthood,"  by  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh.  II.  Sketches  of  a  Traveler  from  Greece, 
by  Prof.  A.  L.  Koeppen.  III.  Faith  and  Reason,  by  Dr.  Ranch.  IV.  Chief  Justice 
Gibson,  by  Rev.  J.  Clark.  V.  Abelard,  Abraham,  and  Adam.  VI.  Liturgical 
Contributions.     VII.  Short  Notices. 

Joseph  Qbay,  author  of  about  twenty  works  on  astronomy  and  geography, 

well  known  to  teachers,  is  so  poor  that  an  advertisement  has  been  printed  in  the 
public  papers  in  his  behalf  asking  the  generous  to  contribute  to  his  relief.  Such 
is  the  reward  of  those  who  labor  for  the  highest  interests  of  men.  Such  as  show- 
monkeys  make  a  good  living.     Shame ! 

Pb.  Bombbbqbr  has  begun  the  preparation  of  a  Theological  and  Religious 

Encyclopedia  on  the  basis  of  Herzog's  great  work.  He  has  secured  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  American  divines.  The  work  is  to  be  published  in  monthly  x^arts 
by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 

The  largest   Reading-room  in  the  world  is  now   nearly  completed,  in  the 

British  Museum.  It  is  circular,  140  feet  in  diameter,  and  140  feet  in  height.  The 
tables  will  accommodate  nearly  400  readers.  The  wrought-iron  book  cases  will 
contain  102,000  volumes.     The  cost  of  the  room  will  be  about  $300,000. 

— The  Paris  papers  announce  the  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  of  Baron  de  Bon- 
nefoux,  author  of  a  "  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,"  a  "  Nautical  Dictionary," 
and  several  works  on  nautical  Science.  He  was  a  retired  captain  in  the  navy, 
and  was  at  one  time  Director  of  the  French  nav.«l  schools. 

— ^Thb  first  book  printed  in  British  America  was  the  Psalms  in  Metre.  Printed 
at  Cambridge,  1640. 

.     The  newspapers  record  the  death,  at  Lincoln,  of  Robert  Bunyan,  the  last 

male  descendant,  in  a  direct  lines  from  John  Bunyan,  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

^Thb  oldest  work  in  the  Russian  language  was  published  in  863,  and  was  a 

translation  of  the  Four  Gospels  from  the  G^reek. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  English  language  be  divided  into  one  hundred  parts, 

sixty  would  be  Saxon,  thirty  would  be  Latin  (including  French,)  five  would  be 
Greek,  and  the  remaining  five  from  the  other  languages  of  the  world. 

— It  has  been  found  on  examining  the  Library  of  Daniel  Webster  just  as  he 
left  it,  that  it  contains  not  one  infidel  work. 
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RELIGIOUS    NEWSPAPERS. 


BT    THB    SDItOm. 


It  is  but  a  short  time,  comparatively,  since  religious  newspapers  haye 
sprung  into  existence.  The  idea  of  turning  the  weekly  newspaper  into 
the  service  of  Christianity  was  certainly  a  great  one ;  and  thousands  of 
pious  hearts  hailed  the  advent  of  this  new  power  for  good.  Tlie  scheme 
has  succeeded  beyond  what  a  score  of  years  could  have  entered  into  the 
dreams  of  the  most  enthusiastic.  Every  branch  of  the  church  has  its 
organs  in  the  shape  of  a  weekly  or  monthly  sheet.  There  are  the 
Observers  and  the  Missionaries,  the  Messengers  and  Standards,  the  Intel- 
ligencers and  Witnesses,  the  Records  and  Advocates,  the  Daysprings  • 
and  Watchmen,  the  Journals  and  Churchmen,  and  time  would  fail  to  tell 
all  the  rest.  Besides,  we  have  in  the  different  larger  denominations,  an 
organ  for  every  prominent  phase  of  doctrine  or  school :  old  school  and 
new  school ;  old  measures  and  new  measures ;  high  church,  low  churcji, 
and  broad  church ;  symbolic  and  anti-symbolic ;  Synodical,  Conference, 
and  Association  organs,  with  their  corresponding  Independents. 

It  is  easy,  or  rather  it  is  not  easy,  to  calculate  the  vast  influence 
which  these  organs  exert  upon  the  wide  range  of  American  Christendom. 
They  enter  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families.  They  are  read  by 
millions  of  immortal  souls,  in  our  immense  cities,  in  the  quiet  country 
villages,  in  the  still  more  rural  communities,  and  in  the  cabins  of  the 
wonderful  West.  Who  can  measure  or  imagine  the  amount  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting  which  they  incite  as  they  go  forth  week  after  week, 
like  leaves  before  an  autumn  storm,  and  are  caught  up  and  eagerly  read 
by  the  learned  and  unlearned,  by  parents  and  children,  by  saints  and 
sinners! 

What  an  amount  of  power,  what  a  source  of  influence,  do  these  reli- 
gious papers  hold  I  This  influence,  moreover,  is  in  the  hands  of  com- 
paratively a  few  men.  For  though  these  papers  are  in  many  oases 
authorized  organs  of  denominations ;  yet  experience  shows,  and  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  general  mind  of  these  denominations, 
especially  in  an  official  way,  has  but  little  direct  control  over  these 
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papers.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  they  represent  but  little  of  the  general 
christian  sentiment.  How  shall  the  thousands,  under  whose  authority 
they  go  forth,  influence  their  weekly  contents  ?  They  are  in  fact,  in  the 
end,  the  pictures  of  the  minds  of  their  editors.  They  control  not  only 
the  editorial  department — which  is  the  soul  of  the  paper,  if  it  has  any — 
but  also  the  selections,  and,  in  a  way  little  limited,  also  the  correspond- 
ence. Thus  they  hold  the  power,  if  they  choose  to  employ  it,  of  vir- 
tually silencing  every  spirit  but  their  own.  In  this  way  the  general 
mind  which  they  fail  to  represent  may  be,  and  often  is,  kept  at  bay, 
while  the  vast  remainder  of  the  material  which  they  reach,  being  nega- 
tive or  pliable,  is  molded  instead  of  represented  by  the  papers.  .  This  is 
the  more  easily  done,  owing  to  the  strange  practical  delusion  into  which 
we  unconsciously  fall,  which  causes  us  to  imagine  that  what  appears  in 
the  organ  of  a  church  is  in  fact  the  sentiment  of  that  church  as  a  whole, 
and  of  all  its  readers.  The  voice  of  the  editor  is  lost  as  an  individual, 
and  we  listen  to  him  as  to  the  voice  of  his  audience.  Let  any  one  put 
this  kind  of  practical  imposition  to  a  personal  test,  and  he  will  see  how 
much  he  is  unsconciously  under  its  power.  How  naturally  do  we,  for 
instance,  read  an  ungracious  sentiment  embodied  in  the  editorial .  of  a 
church  organ,  issued  by  another  denomination  than  our  own,  as  though 
it  were  an  unkindness  or  oflfense  from  the  whole  body  which  that  organ 
professedly  represents ;  and  yet  that  same  editorial  may  represent  not  a 
single  mind  in  that  church  but  that  of  the  editor. 

These  observations  may  serve  to  show  what  an  amount  of  power  is 
thus  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  of  religious  papers;  and  how 
the  animus  ol  iliese  organs,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  be  found  at  last 
identical  with  uie  animus  of  individual  editors.  True,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  editors  are  themselves  often  the  mold  of  the  denomina- 
tions which  have  created  the  organs  which  they  control — and  there  is  to 
an  extent  room  lor  this  allowance — ^yet,  after  due  weight  is  given  to  this 
restraint,  there  is  still  a  wide  freedom,  and  a  momentous  individual 
power,  which  tiijoys  unmolested  range  beyond. 

It  will  at  01  cc  be  seen  and  admitted,  that  a  power  of  such  immense 
sweep  should  be  conferred  in  the  most  deliberate,  cautious,  and  prayerful 
spirit;  and  should  be  guarded  with  the  greatest  vigilnace,  jealousy, 
wisdom,  and  concern.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  appointment  that 
should  be  made  with  greater  solemnity,  and  under  a  deeper  sense  of  vast 
interests  involved.  Qualifications  are  evidently  demanded  which  are  not 
to  be  found  at  random,  but  which  are  "few  and  far  between."  Whether 
the  church  in  general  has  been,  and  is  now,  adequately  impressed  on  this 
momentous  point,  we  confess  is  doubtful  to  our  mind.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  different  branches  of  the  church  exercise  that  care  over 
their  organs  which  is  demanded  in  view  of  the  vast  influence  which  they 
do  and  might  exert. 

We  very  much  mistake  the  character  and  christian  spirit  of  the 
American  church  if  the  religious  press  truly  reflects  the  general  religious 
mind.  We  fail  entirely  to  interpret  the  undertones  of  our  chriBtian 
life,  if  there  is  not  widely  and  deeply  felt  a  mournful  degeneracy  in  the 
tone,  spirit,  and  substance  of  religious  newspapers,  and  if  there  is  not  a 
general  need,  as  well  as  a  general  desire,  for  a  great  reform.  In  giving 
utterance  to  these  sentiments,  we  protest  that  we  give  our  own  individual 
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yiews.  If  we  supposed  this,  we  would  not  have  written  a  line  on  the 
subject ;  on  the  contrary,  we  most  confidently  pronounce  what  we  have 
no  doubt  is  the  silent  voice  of  the  general  christian  mind  and  heart,  as 
it  utters  itself  in  many  a  thoughtful  heart,  and  in  many  private  circles. 

What  ought  a  religious  newspaper  to  be  ?  K  we  answer  to  ourselves 
this  question,  even  in  a  most  general  way,  we  shall  at  once  become  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  reigning  degeneracy  and  defect  in  regard  to  this 
point. 

What  ought  a  religious  newspaper  to  be  ?  What  would  we  expect  it 
to  be  if  it  were  proposed  for  the  first  time  to  send  one  into  our  family  ? 
In  one  word,  it  ought  to  be  a  saint — a  christian  I  Its  life  ought  to  be 
the  warm  life  of  a  christian.  Its  spirit  ought  to  be  the  holy  spirit  of  a 
saint — ^like  the  spirit  of  John  I  Its  love  ought  to  be  the  serene  character 
of  a  saint.  Prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving,  cheerful  hope,  affectionate 
instmction  ought  to  breathe  on  its  whole  surface.  The  fruits  of  the 
spirit  ought  to  hang  in  clusters  in  its  columns.  The  graces  of  the 
spirit  ought  to  garland  every  sentence  and  sentiment.  It  ought  to  lie 
on  oar  table  redolent  with  the  fragrance,  and  radiant  with  the  light,  and 
rich  with  the  love  of  heaven. 

Have  we  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  religious  paper  correctly  ?  Plainly 
this,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  reached,  ought  to  be  its  character.  Is  any 
approximation  to  this  spirit  realized  in  the  religious  press  of  the  present 
time  ?  We  answer  painfully,  but  without  hesitation,  we  believe  not.  If 
it  be  asked  in  what  manner  this  spirit  is  sinned  against,  we  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  answer  in  pointing  out  what  dl  will  feel  to  be  most 
lamentable  defections  from  this  standard. 

Shall  we  bear  testimony  on  this  point?  Then  we  at  present  refer 
only  to  one  feature :  To  the  prominent  secular  spirit  which  reigns  in 
many  of  them,  and  in  all  more  or  less.  Secular  not  only  in  the  way  of 
general  news,  but  even  in  the  way  of  political  news,  amounting  often  to 
evident  party  proclivities — suppressing  the  one  side  and  dilating  on  the 
other  in  the  selection  of  items.  Some  even  carry  their  sectional  and 
party  preference  so  far  as  to  give  to  their  paper  a  political  animus. 
Thus  the  reader,  who  should  be  piously  disposed  by  what  he  reads,  has 
his  mind  averted,  if  not  even  excited,  by  these  "items"  selected  from 
the  secular  press,  and  almost  always  penned  under  strong  party  preju- 
dices. Secular  news  is  taken  up  as  it  comes  hastily  and  under  excite- 
ment from  some  point  in  the  Dailies,  and  before  the  slow  Weekly  reaches 
its  readers,  is  contradicted  by  authenticated  facts,  showing  that  a  partic- 
ular coloring  had  been  given  to  it  for  party  purposes.  The  man  now 
who  takes  up  the  religious  paper  of  his  church  is  already  posted  up  on 
both  sides,  and  consequently  item  after  item  in  the  "secular  depart- 
ment" strikes  a  hot  brand  into  his  feelings.  How  shall  it  be  avoided, 
does  any  one  ask  7  It  may  be  avoided  by  letting  the  whole  business 
alone.  What!  shall  religious  papers  contain  no  secular  news?  We 
answer  they  cannot  contain  news  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  News,  now- 
a-daySy  comes  by  dailies  and  tri-weeklies — ^yea,  by  morning  and  evening 
papers,  not  by  weeklies.  It  is  truly  amusing  to  read,  two  weeks  after  it 
is  all  over,  that  "Sebastopol  has  been  taken ;"  or  to  receive  the  "Pres- 
ident's Message"  in  due  form,  column  after  column,  long  after  tiie 
county  papers  have  sent  it  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  townshipB. 
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There  is  therefore  no  call  for  secular  news  in  a  religious  paper  on  the 
plea  either  of  necessity  or  accommodation  to  the  readers. 

Suppose  even  it  were  desirable  as  a  convenience,  is  it  proper  in  this 
way  to  mix  up  the  religious  and  secular.  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  conformity 
and  succumbing  to  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  world  ?  The  secular  is 
important,  but  only  in  its  place ;  and  there  it  ought  to  be  kept.  Why 
should  Ceesar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  world,  parade  his  temporal  business 
in  God^s  paper  ?  Two  articles  of  food  may  be  very  palatable  and  whole- 
some when  eaten  separately  which  would  neither  be  for  health  or  com- 
fort when  mixed. 

How  often,  too,  does  this  secular  feature  of  religious  papers  take  the 
form  of  positive  diversion  and  fun.  Jokes  and  repartee  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Granting  that  there  is  '^a  time  to  laugh,"  that  time  is  certainly 
not  when  one  is  endeavoring  to  edify  his  spirit  in  the  reading  of  a  reli- 
gious newspaper.  It  is  the  same  as  bringing  a  harlequin  into  a  solemn 
assembly.  There  is  a  place  for  wit,  humor,  and  smart  sayings,  but  not 
in  a  religious  newspaper. 

How  often,  again,  is  an  amusing  vein,  and  a  whole  chain  of  positive 
fun,  made  to  animate  an  entire  communication,  even  when  it  professes  to 
treat  on  a  subject  solemn  in  itself.  Thus  sacred  things  are  treated  with 
lightness.  So  common  is  this  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pick  up  a 
paper  at  random  without  falling  upon  an  article  of  this  kind.  In  many 
cases  wit  endeavors  to  show  off  even  by  allusion  to  a  particular  quota- 
tion of  some  scripture  passage.  No  one  who  is  at  all  read  in  our  cur- 
rent religious  papers  will  fail  instantly  to  justify  this  remark  and  ac- 
knowledge its  force. 

The  same  secular  spirit  to  which  we  have  alluded,  runs  also  through 
the  advertising  columns.  Certainly  the  advantages  of  a  religious  paper 
ought  to  have  some  important  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  paper. 
How  common,  however,  is  it  to  find  columns  devoted  to  business  inter- 
ests that  have  no  more  connection  with  religion  than  has  a  millstone,  or 
a  box  of  pills.  Who  has  not  seen  quack-medicine  advertisements  in 
religious  papers  that  not  only  flourished  all  the  humbugging  boasU  to 
catch  the  ear  and  inspire  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  but  presented  all 
the  positive  indelicacies  and  even  vulgarities  which  are  so  common  in 
the  silly  twaddle  of  quackdom.     How  edifying  to  children  I 

We  find  even  that  the  common  catch-penny  impositions  from  our 
cities  are  encouraged  by  some  of  our  religious  papers ;  or  at  least  such 
as  may  be  the  worst  kind  of  impositions,  for  all  the  reader  knows  Who 
does  not  know  that  thousands  are  allured  into  the  hands  of  impostors 
through  advertisements  like  the  following,  which  we  cut  from  the  reli- 
gious paper  which  is  at  the  moment  of  writing  nearest  to  us : 

AGENTS  WANTED !  I  MAKE  MONEY  WHEN  YOU  CAN.— 
The  subscribers  desire  to  procure  the  undivided  time  of  an  Agent  in  eTery 
Ck>unty  in  the  United  States.  Efficient  and  capable  men  may  make  several  dol- 
lars per  day,  without  risk  or  humbuggerj  of  any  kind.  Full  particulars  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  will  be  given  by  addressing  the  subscribers,  and  forward- 
ing OKB  Post  Office  Stamp  to  prepay  return  postage. 

&  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

They  are  little  posted  up  in  the  ways  of  modem  humbug  who  snppoae 
tiiat  this  mysterious  advertisement  will  not  be  responded  to  by  ^ou- 
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Bands  who  want  to  "make  money  when  they  can."  Suppose  it  is  some 
business  at  which  "several  dollars  per  day"  may  be  made,  who  knows 
that  it  is  not  some  scheme  to  circulate  the  very  tnlest  corruption  !  If 
it  should  be  nothing  at  all,  each  letter  ^iamp  will  put  three  cents  into  the 
hand  of  the  advertisers.  Small  as  the  sum  is,  it  will  bring  in  enough  to 
pay  the  advertising,  and  besides  this,  a  boarding  bill  every  week  at  least, 
which  is  an  attainment  not  to  be  despised  I  If  it  is  any  thing  that  may 
live  in  the  light,  why  does  it  put  the  veil  of  mystery  over  its  face  ? 
Ought  such  doubtful  schemes,  of  which  darkness  is  the  element,  live  in 
the  bosom  of  a  religious  paper  ?  This  is  designed  only  as  a  specimen 
of  its  kind. 

Do  these  observations  not  justify  the  remark  that  our  religious  papers 
have  degenerated  under  the  influence  of  a  secular  spirit  ?  This,  how- 
ever, as  we  believe,  is  the  gentlest  charge  that  can  be  made.  We  have 
much  more  grievous  defects  and  evils  to  point  out,  which,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  our  present  article,  we  must  defer  till  next  month.  Mean- 
while let  it  be  remembered  that  we  speak  only  of  religious  papers  in 
general,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  confident  our  remarks  will  be  re- 
ceived as  neither  uncharitable  or  unjust.  Wherever  there  are  individ- 
ual exceptions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  them  we  do  not  wish  our  strict- 
ures to  apply. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  we  undervalue  religious  papers.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  mighty  influence  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
exei;t.  We  ask  only  for  a reforpaation,  not  a  destruction:  and* for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end,  if  we  wish  one  thing  more  than  another,  it 
is  that  our  voice  might  go  much  farther  than  we  have  any  hope  that  it 
will  reach. 


GONE     HOME. 


Thomas  Jefferson  Gross. — This  excellent  young  man,  for  several 
years  one  of  the  assistant  Teachers  of  the  Allentown  Seminary,  on  the 
14th  of  February  last  departed  this  life  at  the  early  age  of  20  years,  6 
months  and  18  days.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  whole  school,  to  the 
pupils  of  which  he  liad  greatly  endeared  himself,  follow  his  remains  to 
the  Cemetery,  bearing  in  their  hands  bunches  of  evergreen,  which  they 
carf  into  his  grave — at  once  a  mark  of  their  affection,  and  an  emblem  of 
their  hope  in  the  blessed  resurrection.  What  an  example  to  the  young! 
This  youth  was  yet  in  the  early  morning  of  life,  and  yet,  by  his  piety 
and  his  industry  in  the  service  of  others,  he  bound  many  hearts  to  his, 
and  his  grave  is  illumined  with  love  and  hope. 


MAN    AND    WOMAN 


As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 

So  unto  the  man  is  woman, 

Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him, 

Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows, 

Useless  each  without  the  other. — SoNO  OP  HiAWATHA. 
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GOOD    FRIDAY. 


nOM  TnS  QERVAX — MT  THE  EDITOR. 


Gradually  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  died  away  on  the  air.  The 
multitude  of  devout  worshippers  flowed  forth  from  the  house  of  God, 
and  quietly  dispersed,  and  a  deep,  solemn  stillness  proclaimed  that  holy 
Good-Friday  evening  had  come.  Dark  and  heavy  over  the  earth  hung 
the  clouded  heaven,  and  the  pulse  of  nature  scarcely  awakened  from  the 
sleep  of  winter,  seemed  again  to  pause  in  fear  and  earnest  expectation. 

Anxiously  the  careful  Pastor's  wife  sought  the  airy  balcony  of  the 
parsonage  to  view  the  rising  storm  in  the  West.  Here  she  perceived 
Minona,  her  tender  blooming  daughter  leaning  upon  the  railing,  gazing 
out  into  the  dim  distance.     Her  eyes^  were  filled  with  tears  I 

"What  saddens  you  thus,  my  beloved?"  asked  the  kind-hearted 
mother,  as  she  took  the  hand  of  her  sorrowing  child. 

But  Minona  said,  "only  let  me  weep,  beloved  mother,  till  my  tears 
shall  moisten  the  earth  which  once  drank  the  innocent  blood  of  the 
holiest  Love  I  See  !  I  have  meditated  on  the  time  when  the  Godhead 
was  a  pilgrim  on  earth  in  human  form.  I  have  thought  on  that  time  of 
infinite  blessing  when  the  Eternal  manifested  himself  to  the  gaze  of  mor- 
tal eyes.  Bowed  in  deepest  prayer  my  spirit  was  absorbed  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  offering,  the  remembrance  of  which  we  this  day  renew,  while 
we  call  to  mind  that  divine  art  which  no  human  mind  can  fathom  or 
exhaust — and  I  shed  blessed  tears  1 " 

Silently  the  mother  pressed  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  Minona  con- 
tinued :  "Let  us,  my  dear  mother,  remain  here  yet  a  while  longer.  My 
spirit  is  full  of  sacred  sorrow  and  longing ;  and  here  on  this  balcony  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  nearer  heaven,  where  the  Divine  Saviour  is,  who 
has  so  infinitely  loved  us." 

They  sat  by  each  other's  side,  and  looked  forth  silently  over  the  land- 
scape. Closer  and  still  more  close  the  clouds  drew  together,  and  a 
sweltry  breeze  like  that  which  precedes  a  thundergust  moved  the  tops 
of  the  trees. 

"What  a  gloomy  stillness,"  began  Minona.  "So,  perhaps,  di4  the 
heavens  mourn  as  they  led  the  innocent  One  away  to  the  heights  of 
Golgotha!" 

The  horizon  grew  still  darker.  At  length  the  somber  canopy  of 
clouds  broke :  flames  of  lightning  spread  over  the  gloomy  firmament, 
and  the  thunder  rolled  in  majesty  through  the  vault  of  heaven.  Minona, 
seized  with  holy  awe,  buried  her  face.  "The  Holy  One  is  dying!"  she 
sighed;  "the  rending  heavens  proclaim  the  hour  of  his  death!" 

The  bursts  of  thunder  grew  still  more  terrible.  The  strife  of  the 
elements  continued  without  rest  along  the  firmament.  At  length  the 
dark  bosom  of  clouds  opened ;  great  drops  fell  to  the  earth ;  the  angry 
heavens  grew  calm,  and  the  thunder  ceased.  Peacefully  echoed  the 
evening  bells  through  the  dripping  rain,  like  words  of  heavenly  consola- 
tion that  fall  into  the  tears  of  sorrow. 
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"It  is  finished,"  exclaimed  Minona,  and  she  lifted  her  countenance  in 
prayer  to  heaven.  The  cloud-arch  was  divided ;  the  evening  sun  shone 
mildly  out  through  the  vista,  and  a  sweet  fragrance  breathed  over  the 
earth,  like  the  breath  of  spring. 

"Do  you  see  the  heavenly  light?"  said  the  mother;  "the  night  of  the 
storm  is  past,  and  the  blessed  spring-time  of  earth  is  born !" 

"Truth  bursts  forth  triumphantly  from  the  night  of  the  grave,  and 
sits  upon  its  blazing  throne!"  exclaimed  the  joyfully  revived  Minona. 
"For  us  her  eternal  kingdom  is  wonl" 

"Amen I"  said  the  pastor,  who  had  come  softly  near,  "Amen,"  and 
they  caught  each  other's  hands ;  and  their  hearts  were  as  full  of  blessed- 
ness and  joy  as  if  they  had  just  heard  the  greeting  of  the  Saviour: 
Peace  be  with  you  I 


LOSSES. 

Upon  the  white  sea-sand 

There  sat  a  pilgrim  band. 
Telling  the  losses  that  their  lives  had  known, 

While  evening  waned  away 

From  breezy  cliff  and  bay, 
And  the  strong  tidtfs  went  on  with  weary  moan. 

One  spoke,  with  quivering  lip, 

Of  »  fair  freighted  shiP) 
With  all  his  household  to  the  deep  gone  down ; 

But  one  had  wilder  woe. 

For  a  fair  face  long  ago 
Lost  in  the  darker  depths  of  a  great  town. 

There  were,  who  mourned  their  youth 

With  a  most  loving  truth. 
For  its  brave  hopes  and  memories  ever  green ! 

And  one  upon  the  West 

Turned  an  eye  that  would  not  rest 
For  far-off  hills  whereon  its  joy  had  been. 

Some  talked  of  vanished  gold, 

Some  of  proud  honors  told, 
Some  spoke  of  friends  that  were  their  trust  no  more, 

And  one  of  a  green  grave 

Beside  a  foreign  wave 
That  made  him  sit  so  lonely  on  the  shore. 

But  when  their  tales  were  done, 

There  spoke  among  them  one, 
A  stranger,  seeming  from  all  sorrow  free — 

"  Sad  losses  have  ye  met, 

But  mine  is  heavier  yet, 
For  a  believing  heart  hath  gone  from  me.*' 

"  Ala?  !"  these  pilgrims  said, 

"  For  the  living  and  the  dead. 
For  fortune's  cruelty,  for  love's  sure  eross. 

For  the  wrecks  of  land  and  sea ! 

But,  however  it  came  to  thee, 
Thine,  stranger,  is  life's  heaviest  loss  !" 
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SOME   CHAPTERS   ON   HUMBUG. 


BT    TBI    BDITOE. 


NO.       II. 

The  big  shark  opened  wide  his  month, 

The  small  fiah  thoaght  it  woodroos  fan : 
"  Come  in,  dear  chiLdreu,"  said  the  big  shark, 

''  And  Jet  us  love  and  all  be  one  !*' 

We  shall  make  progress  in  our  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  still 
fruther  illustrate  its  nature  by  attempting  an  outline  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  Humbug. 

The  first  humbug  of  which  we  have  any  account  in  history  was  the 
swarm  of  Babel-builders  in  the  plain  of  Shinar.  Here  was  the  e%nl 
purpose — ^here  was  the  attempt  to  trick  God — here  was  the  humming 
Bwarm  of  poor  deluded  men. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  were  humbugs.  They  imitated  and  coun- 
terfeited the  true  power.  They  deceived  the  people  with  sham  wonders. 
They  caused  them  to  swarm  around  them  to  their  own  injury  and 
destruction. 

What  a  graphic  specimen  of  humbug  we  have  in  Absalom.  It  is  aa 
if  one  of  our  modem  political  demagogues  had  sat  for  the  picture.  He 
wished  to  steal  t)ie  hearts  of  the  people  in  order  to  dethrone  his  father 
David,  and  sit  as  king  in  his  place.  Now  mark  how  he  proceeds : 
"Absalom  prepared  him  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before 
him.  And  Absalom  rose  up  early,  and  stood  beside  the  way  of  the 
gate :  and  it  was  so  that  when  any  man  that  had  a  controversy  came  to 
the  king  for  judgment,  then  Absalom  called  unto  him,  and  said.  Of 
what  city  art  thou  ?  And  he  said,  Thy  servant  is  of  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  And  Absalom  said  unto  him,  See,  thy  matters  are  good  and 
right,  but  there  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  Oh  that 
I  were  made  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man  which  hath  any  suit  or 
cause  might  come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do  him  justice !  And  it  was 
so,  that  when  any  man  came  nigh  to  him  to  do  him  obeisance,  he  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  took  him,  and  kissed  him  And  on  this  manner  did 
Absalom  to  all  Israel  that  came  to  the  king  for  judgment :  so  Absalom 
stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel."  0,  the  dear  people!  How  des- 
picable, mean,  and  ridiculous  his  fulsome  flattery  of  the  people.  How 
deeply  dark  and  devilish  his  conspiracy  against  his  father's  honor  and 
throne  I  He  met  his  just  fate.  There  dangles  the  humbug  by  the  hair 
in  the  branches  of  the  oak  I  Let  all  such  as  seek  the  office,  instead  of 
modestly  waiting  for  the  office  to  seek  them,  take  warning  1  It  will  be 
a  blessed  thing  for  our  country  when  our  politics  will  have  become  more 
silent — when  voters  shall  think  more  and  swarm  less. 

In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  humbug  had  a  complete  embodiment  in 
the  Pharisees.  Mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  I  Complete  tricksters; 
making  prayers  long  for  pretense  I    Blowing  their  trumpets  to  call  at- 
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tention  to  their  holiness;  and  advertising  tljemselves  on  their  broad 
phylacteries.  Paying  tithes  even  to  the  mint,  and  giving  alms  to  the 
poor  to  inspire  confidence,  and  thus  causing  the  widows  to  make  them 
the  depositories  of  their  dowries,  and  the  guardians  of  their  children,  and 
then  devouring  the  widow's  house  and  the  orphan's  bread — closing 
always  with  prayer  I  Here  is  humbug  in  its  highest  and  truest  form. 
A  true  humbug  must  always  call  in  the  aid  of  religion — he  must  cover 
his  impositions  with  the  cloak  of  seeming  right.  Even  Bamum  tells  us 
that  he  always  carried  his  Bible  with  him. 

We  cannot  follow  down  the  history  of  the  world — ^though  its  annals 
are  rich  in  specimens.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  they  are 
generally  of  the  type  of  the  ones  mentioned.  The  hoary  ruins  of  the 
Past  show  how  extensively  a  humbugged  race  has  been  engaged  in 
Babel-buUding.  The  annals  of  history  are  filled  with  the  sham  exploits 
of  cunning  magicians,  who,  in  the  employ  of  the  Pharaohs  in  power, 
blinded  the  people,  and  if  they  did  not  hinder,  they  delayed  the  time  of 
the  people's  deliverance.  In  the  dim  picture  of  the  Past,  if  not  by  the 
hair  upon  the  oak,  then  by  the  neck  uppn  a  gibbet,  is  seen  many  an 
Absalom  who  kissed  the  dear  people  for  the  sake  of  his  own  power  and 
pocket,  till  they  found  him  out.  And  can  any  one  fail  to  trace,  in  the 
history  of  all  ages  and  all  lands,  the  generation  of  the  Pharisees,  who, 

"  In  holy  phrase,  transacted  villanies 

That  common  sinners  durst  not  meddle  with." 

Those  who  have  not  sufficient  humility  to  confess  the  faults  and  follies 
of  their  native  land,  must  excuse  us  when  we  say  ours  is  the  classic  land 
of  Humbug.  In  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  country  of  motley 
inhabitants,  with  few  ties  to  bind  them  to  each  other's  interests,  is  to  be 
sought  and  seen  one  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  humbug 
Then  there  is  also  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  enjoyed,  opening  the 
door  for  the  great  grab  of  cunning.  To  this  must  be  added  the  great 
liberty  and  facility  of  newspaper  advertising,  enabling  a  puck  to  hum, 
in  the  ears  of  millions  in  a  very  short  time,  from  among  which  he  cannot 
fail  to  call  out  a  swarm  to  buzz  around  the  wildest  folly.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  American  society  and  civilization,  cut  off  in  a  way  from  the 
stream  of  the  deep  solemn  past,  and  being  in  a  sense  an  independent 
phenomenon,  has  as  yet  somewhat  of  a  by-rote,  light,  rattling,  and 
floating  character.  It  is  more  active  than  earnest — more  busy  and 
bustling  than  sound  and  serious — its  power  is  more  ej:tensive  than  in- 
tensive. It  has  the  "do-duty"  of  the  English,  the  variety  and  vivacity 
of  the  French ;  but  not  yet  sufficiently  the  earnest  inwardness  of  the 
Germans.  Hence,  as  not  in  deep  streams  but  in  broad  and  shallow 
ones,  we  find  innumerable  funnel-like  wire-suckers,  so  do  we  find  the 
true  power  and  glory  of  humbug,  in  that  stage  and  state  of  civilization 
where  the  channel  of  history  is  not  yet  sufficiently  deep  to  bring  to  us  the 
steady  treasures  of  the  past — the  well-tried  wisdom  of  ages.  The  fact 
is,  a  nation  resembles  an  individual :  when  it  is  a  child,  it  is  childish, 
whether  that  be  the  first  or  the  second  childhood.  In  a  new  country, 
therefore,  or  in  one  old  and  worn  out,  must  we  seek  for  the  classic  soil 
of  humbug. 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  humbug  which,  however,  is  easily  learned. 
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It  is  this :  All  men  have  weak  sides.  This  humbug  knows ;  and  hence 
he  approaches  them — mark  this — not  for  their  good,  but  for  his  own. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  great  variety  of  character  and  prpfession  which 
humbug  assumes.     Let  us  see : 

There  are  muny  persons  weak  in  body,  and  so  humbug  turns  doctor. 
Let  n6  one  ask  to  have  a  history  of  his  practice — a  hundred  almanacs 
and  a  thousand  columns  of  newspapers,  fail  to  tell  all  his  wonderful 
cures,  from  the  baldness  of  the  head  to  the  corn  of  the  toe  I  "Be  sure 
to  take  six  bottles — look  well  to  the  signature."  "None  genuine  with- 
out my  signature  I" — and  thousands  believe  it  all. 

Millions  have  been  made,  not  only  by  those  who  manufacture,  but 
also  large  and  liberal  dividends  have  gone  to  editors  for  advertising, 
and  to  retailers  for  retailing.    Palaces  have  been  built  from  the  proceeds. 

But  are  we  justifiable  in  regarding  these  qu^k  medicines  as  humbug  ? 
There  are  those  who  have  tried  them,  and  advocate  them.  Their  very 
popularity  seems  to  be  proof  that  they  are  true.  This  seems  plausible ; 
and  yet  how  general  is  the  sentiment  that  they  are  a  humbug.  How 
then  do  we  account  for  their  popularity  ?  We  answer  thus :  You  will 
find,  by  close  observation,  that  nearly  all  who  buy  and  try,  do  so  as  an 
experiment.  Their  feeling  is.  If  it  will  do  no  good  it  (;an  do  no  harm. 
The  advertisements  are  so  fair,  the  certificates  so  many,  and  the  poor 
invalids'  pains  have  been  so  keen  and  so  long  I  What  is  money  com- 
pared with  health.     I  will  try  it. 

Now,  suppose  there  are  only  five  such  in  the  circle  of  every  post- 
village  in  the  United  States — ^that  adds  up  already  100,000.  But  now 
the  first  bottle  is  used  up ;  and  the  invalid  feels  slightly  better,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Hope  has  cheered  him ;  the  very  idea  of  taking 
what  even  the  remotest  probability  may  regard  as  a  certain  cure,  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  brooding  mind  from  the  malady,  and  give  to  soul 
anJ  body  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  vigor.  Besides  this,  all  theee 
quack  medicines  act  temporarily  upon  the  stomach,  and  blood,  and 
nerves,  which,  without  touching  a  seated  disease,  gives  a  hopeful  tone 
to  the  system.  Thus  prepared,  he  reads  again,  "Do  not  stop  under  five 
or  six  bottles."  It  must  have  a  fair  trial.  One  dollar  is  gone;  there  is 
hope  in  my  present  feelings.  He  takes  the  six  I— there  multiply,  and 
you  have  600,000  bottles,  and  as  many  dollars.  This,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that,  on  an  average,  there  are  but  five  such  invalids  in  every  five 
miles  square ! 

Besides,  in  how  many  cases  is  this  medicine  taken  just  at  tlie  point 
where  previous  treatment,  or  perhaps  the  rallying  power  of  nature,  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  favorable  change,  or  an  entire  cure.  Thus, 
how  easy  for  the  most  candid  to  be  deceived  into  the  giving  of  a  certifi- 
cate, which  will  cause  another  circle  to  swarm  around  humbug. 

That  the  disposition  to  make  the  experiment  is,  to  a  great  extent,  at 
the  foundation  of  the  success  of  these  medicines  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  they  always  run  their  course  in  a  few  years.  But  it  takes  a 
time  sufficiently  long,  till  all  have  experimented,  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
the  quack.  When  the  public  once  moves  in  a  certain  direction,  it  takes 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  reason  to  stop  the  current  and  exhaust  the 
momentum. 

Then  this  quack  medicine  is  always  pleasant  to  take ;  this  is  an  item. 
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No  restriction  in  diet — another  item.  Then  the  programme  covers  a 
host  of  diseases,  among  which  every  person  in  the  least  diseased  will  be 
sure  to  find  his  own ;  or,  if  he  has  none,  he  will  find  some  symptom 
mentioned;  and  is  it  not  also  a  prevenlivef  This  is  even'  better  than 
cure;  "one  bottle  will  do  it!  Delay  is  dangerous!"  If  it  be  asked 
how  one  medicine  can  cure  so  many  diseases,  it  is  all  plain,  "it  purifies 
the  blood!" 

Then,  tqo,  these  quack  advertisements  always  appeal  to  the  lowest 
prejudices  of  men,  to  the  disparagement  of  regular  physicians.  These 
humbugs  are  always  the  friends  of  the  patient,  against  the  *'oppres- 
sions"  of  their  own  physicians !  This  appeal  is  food  to  a  very  large 
clasi  of  prejudices.  There  is  a  disposition  natural  to  undervalue  and 
suspect  what  is  near  them,  in  favor  of  what  is  at  a  distance.  "No 
prophet  has  honor  in  his  own  country."  The  bosom  of  strangers  seems 
warmer  and  pleasanter  by  its  flattery.  They  know  what  cord  to  touch 
to  feed  this  feeling.  "This  medicine  is  purely  a  vegetable  compound. 
It  does  not  contain  a  grain  of  any  kind  of  mineral  poison.  It  is  free 
from  calomel  and  quinine!"  • 

Considerations  like  these,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion,  will  explain  the 
success  of  any  quack  medicine  without  attributing  to  it  any  virtue 
beyond  a  soother  of  the  throat,  or  a  cleanser  of  the  stomach. 


THE   ENCHANTED   ISLAND. 

A  wonderfal  stream  is  the  river  Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realms  of  tears, 
With  a  faaltless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme, 
And  a  broader  sweep,  and  surge  sublime, 
And  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years. 

There's  a  musical  Isle  up  the  river  Time, 
Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing  I 

There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime, 

And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 
And  the  tones  with  the  roses  are  staying. 

And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  Long  Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there ; 
There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow — 
There  are  heaps  of  dust,  but  we  loved  them  so ! 

There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings, 

And  a  part  of  an  infant's  prayer  ; 
There's  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without  strings ; 
There  are  broken  vows,  and  pieces  of  rings. 

And  the  garments  she  used  to  wear 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved  when  the  fairy  shore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air ; 
And  we  sometimes  hear,  through  the  turbulent  roar, 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  the  days  gone  before. 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fair. 

Oh  !  remembered  for  aye  be  the  blessed  isle. 

All  the  day  of  Hght  till  night— 
When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  smile. 
And  our  eyes  are  closing  to  slumber  awhile, 

May  that  "  Greenwood"  of  soul  be  in  sight ! 
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THE  LOST  LITTLE   GIRL. 


BT    SILDOM. 

"It  always  makes  me  feel  badly  to  hear  that4>ell,'*  said  a  mother  ont 
day  as  a  ringer  passed  along  the  street  with  a  hand-bell,  swinging  it  np 
and  down  in  rapid  motion,  to  make  the  loudest  noise. 

"Your  city  noises,"  we  replied,  "are  not  very  pleasant;  but  why  do 
you  dislike  that  above  others  ?" 

"Oh,  that  is  the  saddest  of  them  all."  We  understood  not  till  she 
went  on  to  say :  "  That  is  the  signal  that  a  child  is  lost,  and  some  poor 
mother's  heart  is  torn  with  anxious  grief." 

Jjast  then,  the  ringer,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  called  out:  "Lost! 
4o8t  I — a  little  boy,  three  or  four  years  old,  named  Willie ;  parents  live 

at  No "  Ind  he  tamed  the  comer  while  the  sentence  died  away  amid 

the  confused  Babel-like  din  of  the  city's  bustling  throng. 

So  frequent  are  such  scenes,  they  become  so  common  to  the  unfeeling 
crowd,  that  few  stop  their  hurry  and  inquire  into  the  case.  The  sad 
and  disconsolate  parents,  and  the  misrable  lost  one,  have  no  place  in  the 
heart  of  selfish  trade  and  number-one-minding  gain.  Children  often 
get  lost  in  large  cities,  in  more  respects  than  one.  In  the  country  the 
case  is  vastly  different.  A  case  is  just  called  to  mind,  which  will 
always  have  a  place  in  our  memory. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  we  were  living  in  a  mountainous  district  of  one 
of  the  southern  States.  The  usual  quiet  of  our  village  was  broken  one 
moming  in  October,  at  day-break,  by  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells; 
and  the  astonished  sleepers  were  awakened  from  their  slumbers  only  to 
be  ^Ued  with  constemation  and  alarm  at  being  aroused  in  so  unusual  a 
manner.  Gaping  wonder  was  soon  told  that  a  little  girl,  six  years  old, 
was  lost  in  the  mountain/    This  case  was  as  follows : 

The  children  of  a  worthy  farmer  had  gone  the  previous  day  into  the 
mountain  for  chestnuts.  The  little  girl  was  sent  by  the  rest  to  find  the 
wagon,  no  great  distance  off,  but  got  bewildered  and  took  the  wrong 
direction,  and  so  was  lost.  Immediate  search  was  made  by  her  brothers, 
which  continued  till  night  without  success.  With  anxious  hearts  they 
then  suspended  their  vain  efforts,  and  sent  off  one  to  tell  the  sad  news 
to  the  parents  at  home. 

As  soon  as  the  melancholy  state  of  the  case  was  known,  the  father 
and  family  servants,  together  with  some  of  the  nearest  neighbors,  set 
out  with  lanterns  for  the  mountain.  The  whole  night  was  spent  in 
fmitless  search  and  hallooings.  Still  the  fate  of  the  child  was  unknown. 
The  chill  frost,  lone  terror  of  a  benighted  small  child,  wild  beasts,  and 
a  thousand  imagined  horrors — and  the  child  I  oh,  who  knew  its  anguish, 
and  the  harrowing  fears  of  the  parents!  Certain  death  would  be 
easier  borne. 

Heart-rending  and  distressing  as  these  facts  were  to  the  towns-people, 
when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  ringing  bells,  yet  what  were  they  to  the 
suffering  parental  heart  I    Earnest  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  the  child, 
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and  deep  heartfelt  Bjmpathj  for  the  sorrowing  parents  was  manifest  in 
the  expression  of  every  countenance.  Some  swallowed  a  hastj  break- 
fiast,  and  others  without  any,  soon  started  for  the  High  Knob,  near  to 
which  the  little  wanderer  had  last  been  seen. 

On  horseback  or  on  foot,  the  merchant,  mechanic,  minister,  teacher, 
fSarmer,  all  joined  earnestly  'Ho  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 
Brighter  Indian  summer  morning  never  dawned  upon  the  world,  but  it 
was  a  sad  day  there.  By  eight  o'clock  two  hundred  persons  were  in  the 
mountain,  scouring  it  for  miles  around.  Every  ravine,  glen  and  nook 
was  thoroughly  explored.  After  some  hours  the  companies  under  their 
leaders  one  by  one  came  straggling  in,*  wearied  and  disheartened,  to  the 
place  appointed  at  the  Knob.  Their  looks  plainly  enough  told  their  Ul 
success.  A  general  council  was  held.  Give  it  up  in  despair,  was  advo- 
cated by  some  whose  ardor  and  sympathy  died  away  as  their  strength 
had  wasted. 

I  never  can  forget  that  group  of  men.  A  few  seemed  to  take  the 
matter  lightly.  But  nearly  all  looked  as  if  in  earnest.  All  the  speaking 
that  was  done  was  eloquent.  The  minister  urged  them  to  renew  the 
search.  One  man  there  was,  I  well  remember  him — his  name  was  Moore 
— a  simple  mountaineer,  whose  eye  may  never  see  his  name  in  print,  and 
if  he  does,  may  not  know  what  it  is  unless  it  be  told  him — he  had  withal 
a  noble  heart — he  had  been  out  all  the  night  and  morning,  *'but  would 
never  give  the  hunt  up  till  the  little  gal  was  found."  llis  earnest  plea 
inspir^  new  strength  and  hope. 

Dejected  there,  the  brothers  of  the  little  lost  one  stood,  and  self-con- 
demned for  having  let  her  stray,  seemed  to  plead  with  imploring  eyes  to 
"  try  once  more  to  bring  our  sister  home;  oh,  try  again  I" 

Yonder,  from  the  thicket,  came  the  father  of  the  lost  child — a  large 
and  noble-looking  man  but  yesterday.  How  that  night  of  anxious  care 
and  toil  has  changed  him  !  Haggard  in  looks,  and  with  his  stalwart 
frame  bending  as  it  were  under  the  weight  of  his  grief,  he  stood  before 
the  company,  still  grasping  in  his  left  hand  the  lauteni  he  had  used  in 
the  dark  night,  now  gone  from  the  world  but  not  from  his  heart. 

"Men  1"  said  he,  "  let  us  take  one  look  more !"  To  that  simple,  elo- 
quent stirring,  irresistible  appeal,  all  hearts  earnestly  responded,  "we 
will  I"  New  companies  were  formed  and  the  search  again  commenced. 
Sad  and  desponding  hearts  longed  for  a  joyful  issue.  Hark  I  that  sig- 
nal :  yes  I  it  is  the  blowing  horn — the  child  was  found  !  Soon,  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  was  caught  the  sound — alimf  and  the  reply  was  given 
along  the  extended  lines,  yes,  alive! 

Then  did  the  "welkin  ring."  Instantly  there  arose  a  simultaneous 
burst  of  joyful  shouting,  blowing  of  horns  and  firing  of  guns.  The  long 
reverberations  echoed  among  the  hill-tops  and  far  down  into  the  v allies. 
A  party  of  us  on  horseback  brought  the  child  down  to  the  main  road, 
while  all  the  others  were  gathering  to  a  common  point  nearer  the  town. 
A  distance  of  five  miles  from  where  the  child  left  her  brothers,  over  a 
mountain  path,  through  laurel  thicket,  the  little  wanderer's  feet  were 
directed  by  kind  Providence  to  a  habitation  in  the  forest — where  kind- 
hearted  people  found  her  at  night-fall  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  which 
had  driven  her  into  the  woods  again — and  "took  her  in." 

I  saw  the  overjoyed  father  press  his  lost,  and  now  found  child,  to  his 
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heart.  The  joyful  news  was  sent  to  the  mother — ^the  procession  was 
formed,  and  in  triumphant  shonts  entered  the  village,  paraded  the  streets, 
and  then  dismissed  with  cheers,  while  the  little  one  was  carried  to  her 
home  and  waiting  mother,  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  thanksgiving. 

Onr  western  frontier  settlers  could  tell  many  a  similar  story.  It  has 
its  moral. 

If  one  little  girl  was  worth  so  much  effort,  why  wre  multitudes  that 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  never  cared  for  ?  How  many  are  lost,  in  Uie 
country  and  in  the  cities  1  If  the  body,  and  this  life  cause  such  anxiety, 
why  are  the  souls  and  the  life  td  come  neglected  ?  Oh,  what  infinite 
difference  in  their  value  and  importance  I 

If  a  whole  town  and  country  can  be  aroused  to  search  for  a  child,  why 
can  they  not  be  brought  to  act  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  and  others? 
When  first  efforts  fail,  why  not  try  once  more !  Refuse  to  eat  uid  sleep 
till  the  object  is  gained.  Why  not  be  in  earnest,  as  those  men  were? 
How  far  one  can  stray  in  a  short  time ! 

Who  can  feel  like  a  parent  for  a  lost  child  7  So  our  heavenly  Father 
feels  for  us.     If  others  would  give  up.  He  does  not — His  love  fails  not. 

Oh,  that  the  lost  ones  might  hear  the  voices,  and  see  the  lights  that 
are  in  the  mountains  in  search  of  them  I     Then  might  uigels  and 
in  triumph  rejoice  that  the  lost  are  found,  and  the  dead  are  alive! 


JOY. 


BT    TH  ■    SDIff  Om. 


Seek  not  the  joy  that  warbleth, 

Like  an  airy  sportive  song; 
The  joy  that  lightly  dance th 

Like  the  laughing  rill  along: 
Bnt  seek  the  joy  that  swelleth 

Like  the  organ's  gravest  notes; 
That  like  a  river  roUeth, 

Which  heaviest  burdens  floats. 

Not  joy  that  post-haste  rideth 

Along  like  latest  news; 
It  hut  a  moment  shineth. 

Like  morning's  transient  dews: 
The  deep  heart  never  feeleth, 

Nor  owns  its  passing  power; 
Bat  seek  the  joy  that  oalmeth. 

Like  evening's  thoughtful  hour. 

Seek  not  the  joy  that  flasheth 

Like  a  crazy  meteor  light 
Along  the  dark  empyrean 

In  the  solemn  dead  of  night ; 
But  seek  the  joy  that  kindleth 

Like  morning's  glowing  sky; 
That  lights  the  dreary  earth  benetlh- 

The  glorious  heaven  on  high. 
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EASTER    HYMNINGS. 


FROM  THE  aiftMAK— BT  TBI  IDITOE. 


Welcome,  blessed  day !  The  Saviour,  who  had  lain  in  the  grave,  has 
risen  from  the  dead.     The  angels  beheld  him  gloriously  rise. 

He  lived  a  life  of  severest  suffering.  He  died  a  death  of  deepest  ago- 
ny. Then  he  rested  in  the  grave.  Then  he  perfumed  the  resting-place 
of  the  saints.     Then  he  opened  the  gate  to  our  Father's  house. 

O  beautiful  day.  From  the  night  of  the  grave  came  forth  he  who  is 
the  life  of  all  beings.  He  enters  upon  his  eternal  princely  inheritance, 
as  the  heir  of  all  things.     Yet  still  he  remains  our  brother. 

Blessing  on  you,  ye  reviving  fields  and  gardens.  On  you  I  behold 
the  traces  of  the  resurrection  power.  Every  flower  that  comes  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  winter  is  His — is  from  Him,  and  blooms  for  Him.  To- 
day is  my  revived  and  reviving  heart  glad  in  Him. 

How  is  my  spirit  rejoiced  to  see  again  my  dear  Lord  who  has  come 
forth  from  the  tomb.  I  will  spread  palm-branches  in  his  way,  as  once 
did  Salem's  children.  He  shall  move  in  triumph  before  me ;  and  my  own 
heart  shall  feel  his  victories  in  new  life  and  joy.  He  does  not,  it  is  true, 
ride  before  me  as  he  did  before  the  multitude  down  the  side  of  Olivet ; 
and  I  cannot  honor  him  in  the  same  way  as  they  did,  yet  I  see  him  by 
faith,  exalted  to  a  far  higher  seat ;  and  I  withdraw  to-day  from  the  joy 
of  the  world,  to  meditate  upon  my  victorious  and  exalted  Lord.  Instead 
of  palm-branches,  I  lay  my  heart  as  an  offering  at  his  feet.  Receive  it, 
O  Saviour,  and  make  it  ever  more  like  thine  ovm. 

As  an  Easter  gift  bestow  upon  me  a  pure  heart,  full  of  love  and  peace. 
Lead  me  through  this  life  quietly,  if  it  may  be ;  and  if  not,  walk  thou  on 
the  waves  that  toss  me,  and  speak  thou  to  the  storms  that  beat  upon  me. 

There  yet  shall  dawn  upon  me  a  more  lovely  Easter  day  than  this  I 
One  that  shall  so  bless  my  heart  as  not  to  leave  a  single  wo  behind. 
Through  death  and  the  resurrection  I  shall  reach  that  glorious  day — a 
morning  without  clouds,  a  day  that  will  know  no  setting  sun. 

Then  I  shall  see  thee,  my  Saviour,  in  the  gladsome  groves  of  Heaven ; 
and  all  whom  I  have  known  and  loved  on  earth,  that  have  also  loved 
thee,  shall  be  gathered  around  me.  Let  there  be  none  lost !  In  thy 
kingdom  alone  there  is  eternal  peace ;  and  as  thou  art  exalted,  draw  us 
all  after  thee. 

As  I  look  towards  thy  holy  heaven  to-day,  my  heart  is  enlarged  with 
hope,  and  grows  tender  with  love.  Deep  in  my  spirit  I  hear  a  voice, 
sweet  as  thine,  which  seems  to  say :  My  peace  I  leave  with  you !  Hail  I 
glorious  Easter.     Hail !  my  risen  Lord ! 


HlfMAN     LIFE. 


How  short  is  hnman  life!     The  reiy  breath 
Which  frames  my  word,  aocelerates  my  death. 

— Havhah  Moobb. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  EDUCATED. 


It  is  not  an  nncommon  thing  to  hear  persons  complain  of  their  igno- 
rance. This  complaint,  although  common,  is  not  always  made  by  those 
only  who  can  scarcely  read,  write  and  cypher.  The  reason  why  such 
persons  do  not  in  general  complain  in  this  way,  is  because  it  requires 
some  learning  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our  ignorance.  It  is  most 
frequently  made  by  those  who  have  advanced  somewhat  in  the  rudiments. 
Their  eyes  have  been  partly  opened  to  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  hence 
they  have  a  longing  after  more.  This  is  natural :  the  intellectual  vision 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  mind  becomes  active  and  enlightened. 
With  the  increase  of  such  vision,  new  objects  for  contemplation  are  ob- 
served, and  new  branches  of  the  stream  of  wisdom  and  truth  are  discov- 
ered, which  increases  their  desire  for  their  exploration.  So  in  the  pur- 
suit of  one  science  or  art  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  another,  and 
as  we  advance,  with  still  another.  All  truth,  science  and  art,  make  up 
one  grand  whole  truth.  The  entering  into  one  rivulet  of  the  stream  of 
wisdom,  will,  if  pursued,  lead  to  the  fountain  head  of  all  wisdom.  Hence 
if  we  have  pushed  our  inquiries  so  far  as  to  see  faintly  what  is  not  yet 
understood  by  us,  we  are  in  a  happy  position  for  advancing  farther. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  young  reader  of  The  Guardian  who  has  ardent 
desires  for  knowledge,  and  faint  glimpses  of  the  light,  but  how  to  become 
educated  better  is  the  perplexing  question.  To  such  we  propose  to  lend 
some  aid.  Will  you  follow  me  young  friend,  sincerely,  when  I  promise 
to  assist  you  in  surmounting  the  diflSculties  you  imagine  stand  in  your 
pathway  and  prevent  you  from  becoming  educated.  You  have  the  de- 
sire, but  not  the  means  and  opportunity,  you  think,  and  hence  need  not 
cherish  those  ardent  desires  for  wisdom  which  are  doomed,  as  you  sup- 
pose, to  disappointment  sooner  or  later.  Only  cherish  that  hope  in  your 
breast  of  becoming  wise,  and  you  will  yet  be  able  to  rejoice  in  its  realiz- 
ation. What  are  the  obstacles  in  your  way  of  becoming  educated  ?  Do 
you  say : 

1.  You  are  too  poor — you  cannot  spare  the  time  to  study.  It  is  true 
some  persons  are  apparently  in  more  favorable  circumstances  than  others 
for  the  realization  of  their  hopes.  Poverty,  in  some  respects,  is  an  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacle.  But  we  believe  it  is  much  oftener  a  bless- 
ing than  a  curse.  It  is  a  stimulant  to  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  first 
qualities  necessary  in  the  student.  All  that  makes  a  person  eminent  in 
science  and  art,  is  the  result  of  toil.  Wisdom  is  not  a  gift  of  nature. 
Mental  labor  makes  the  man  of  learning,  and  not  birth.  Any  thing  that 
prompts  to  this  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  especial  blessing.  Suppose 
Lnther  had  been  the  son  of  very  wealthy  parents  is  it  very  probable  that 
he  would  have  become  the  resolute,  iron-willed  reformer  ?  Suppose  that 
Calvin  had  been  raised  in  ease  and  affluence,  would  he  have  become  so 
eminent  in  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  Suppose  that  Bunyan  had  been  the 
son  of  a  king  or  nobleman,  would  his  labors  have  so  much  che^lred  the 
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hearts  of  Christ's  pilfmms  ?  We  belieye  not.  Their  circumstances  urged 
them  to  industry.  They  saw  no  escape  from  fulfilling  the  command, 
"In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Having  thus  a  basis 
formed  by  necessity  for  becoming  useful,  the  Lord  influenced  them  in 
the  direction  where  He  wanted  their  services.  Thus  God  often  places 
persons  in  limited  circumstances  to  make  them  industrious,  and  accus- 
tom them  to  habits  of  toil,  that  He  may  make  thera  useful.  An  idle, 
lazy  person  God  does  not  make  eminent.  Many  eminent  and  worthy 
persons  in  Church  and  State  are  such,  in  part,  just  because  poverty 
drove  them  to  labor.  Believe  me,  young  friend,  if  you  plead  your 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  effort  to  become  learned,  you  are 
making  that  as  an  excuse  which  God  designs  as  a  reason  to  urge  you  on. 

You  also  say  you  cannot  spare  the  time  for  study.  I  suppose  you 
think  if  you  could  have  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  day  after  day,  with 
your  books  in  your  hand,  your  situation  would  be  the  most  favorable 
one  for  becoming  learned.  Let  me  tell  you,  you  are  mistaken.  It  is 
not  always  those  that  spend  the  most  uninterrupted  time  with  books 
that  know  the  most.  The  body  needs  exercise  to  give  life  and  action  to 
the  mind.  The  mind  is  a  living  organism,  and  not  a  blank  sheet  upon 
which  impressions  are  made.  The  more  strength  it  gains,  by  virtue  of 
the  health  of  the  body,  the  more  capable  it  will  be  of  active  reflection 
and  thought.  Consequently,  if  bodily  exercise  is  connected  with  mental 
labor,  the  latter  can  be  endured  much  better  and  with  greater  success. 
So  that  it  is  the  very  best  thing  for  us  if  our  time  is  equally  divided  in 
this  way. 

To  become  educated,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  be  always  en- 
gaged in  reading  books.  He  needs  much  time  for  the  mind  to  work  and 
act  upon  what  it  has  gathered  through  books,  observation  and  practice. 
The  mind,  like  the  stonmch,  must  have  time  to  digest  what  it  has  re- 
ceived. Those  persons  who  exercise  their  mind  most  in  this  way  are 
likely  to  become  the  most  learned.  For  this  reason  we  should  always 
try  to  understand  rather  than  learn  by  rote.  By  thus  exercising  the 
mind  we  will  be  able  to  add  some  original  ideas  to  the  general  stock  of 
literature,  and  not  only  be  the  mere  echo  of  others.  Have  you  not  time 
for  this  ?  It  is  easy  to  take  up  one  or  two  branches  of  science  at  a 
time,  and  spend  a  few  hours  each  day,  which  every  person  can  command 
if  he  will,  and  thus  secure  intellectual  food  for  digestion,  when  at  work 
or  business.  In  this  way  you  cannot  fail  to  become  more  or  less  learned. 
But  few  persons  who  have  the  desire  are  prevented  for  want  of  time 
from  educating  themselves.  If  the  time  that  is  spent  in  idleness,  non- 
sense and  wickedness  was  devoted  to  study  there  would  be  few  ignorant 
people.  Many  a  man  has  made  himself  eminent  in  this  way.  The 
leisure  time  wasted  by  the  majority  of  people  would  make  up,  in  a  score 
of  years,  a  sufficient  amount  to  study  all  the  branches  taught  in  our 
colleges.  It  is  not  the  want  of  time,  but  the  want  of  activity,  determin- 
ation, and  effort  that  prevents  most  persons  from  the  blessings  of  an 
education.  Let  any  young  man  or  lady  try  the  experiment  for  one  or 
two  y«ars,  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  wisdom  they  will 
come  to  possess.  The  humble  writer  of  this  article  gathered  much  of 
his  limited  knowledge  by  making  good  use  of  his  leisure  hours  and 
evenings,  and  reflecting  on  it  while  at  secular  work. 
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Do  you  say,  secondly,  that  because  you  cannot  go  to  high  school  or 
college  you  cannot  become  educated?  The  advantage  of  a  college 
course,  it  is  true,  is  a  great  help.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
active,  zealous  and  worthy  young  men  are  deprived  of  the  privilege. 
But  that  should  not  be  held  as  a  reason  for  neglecting  study.  The 
facilities  for  educating  the  mind  have  become  so  great,  that  it  might  be 
said  that  the  only  difference  in  the  advantages  of  the  college  student 
and  the  private  one  is  that  of  the  living  teacher,  in  addition  to  the 
books,  in  the  case  of  the  former.  However  great  the  value  of  the  living 
teacher  as  a  help,  his  assistance  is  not  so  great  that  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible to  become  learned  without  it.  In  fact  he  is  often  a  real  injury, 
especially  to  lazy  students,  as  his  explanations  are  often  depended 
on  as  an  excuse  for  diligent  study.  If  we  are  compelled  to  climb  the 
mount  of  science  we  will  become  the  better  nerved  for  succeeding  efforts> 
The  more  difficult  the  path,  the  greater  effort  will  be  required,  and  with 
every  unassisted  triumph  we  gain  new  courage.  Herein  lies  the  ad- 
vantage of  unaided  efforts.  Every  man  is  self-made,  whether  in  or  out 
of  college ;  but  those  who  are  thus  made  by  unassisted  study  are  often 
the  most  resolute,  determined  and  unconquerable  scholars. 

"  They  attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt  ;'* 
believing  hopefully — 

"  That  nothing 's  so  hard  hat  search  will  find  it  out." 

Our  advice  to  every  young  reader  of  The  Guardian  is  :  study  hope- 
fully, study  prayorfully,  whether  in  or  out  of  college.  Study  with  de- 
termination, ai»i  you  will  without  doubt  become  educated. 

Do  you  say,  i  iiirdly,  that  you  have  not  the  natural  genius  to  make  a 
man  of  learning  ?  If  you  conceive  this  to  be  your  best  reason  for  not 
endeavoring  to  clucate  yourself,  you  are  mistaken.  Are  you  sane? — 
have  you  eomm  ii  sense  ?  Then  you  are  naturally  prepared  for  a  course 
of  study.  That  is  the  principal  basis  necessary  for  an  education.  The 
difference  of  iiumi  in  intellectual  qualifications  is  caused  more  by  their 
difference  in  \u  .ustry  than  in  natural  endowments.  Show  me  an  idle 
and  careless  young  man,  and  I  care  not  how  superior  his  talents,  he  will 
never  make  much  until  a  change  takes  place  in  his  habits.  Tell  me  a 
man^s  habits  of  study,  and  I  will  judge  better  of  his  qualifications  than 
by  hearing  a  phrenological  description  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind. 
There  is  nothing  we  believe  that  deceives  young  men  more  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  notion  that,  unless  they  have  a  big  head^  they  can  never 
become  learned.  I  tell  you,  young  friends,  if  you  (lave  a  desire  for  an 
education,  go  to  work.  Leave  the  measurement  of  brains  to  others,  and 
work !  work  I  work  I     That's  the  secret. 

"  Richard  Burke  being  found  in  a  reverie  shortly  after  an  extraordinary 
display  of  powers  in  Parliament  by  his  brother,  Edmund  Burke,  and 
questioned  by  a  friend  as  to  the  cause,  replied,  '  I  have  been  wondering 
how  Edmund  has  contrived  to  monopolize  all  the  talents  of  the  famUy ; 
but  then,  again,  I  remember,  when  we  were  at  play,  he  was  always  at 
work,^  The  force  of  this  anecdote  is  increased  by  the  fact,  that  Richard 
Burke  was  considered  not  inferior  in  natural  talents  to  his  brother.  Yet 
the  one  rose  to  greatness,  while  the  other  died  comparatively  obscure.  Do 
not  trust  to  genius,  young  man,  if  you  would  rise,  but  work  I  work  I  work !'' 
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BT    THB    IDITOB. 

"  I  trace  the  tale 
To  the  dim  point  where  reoords  fail." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  literatare  that  floats  for  ages,  nnwritten  and 
imprinted,  in  the  memories  of  the  people.  Sometimes  it  is,  in  this  form, 
the  possession  of  whole  nations.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Hiad  of 
Homer,  the  Kalewala  of  the  Finns,  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  the  most 
ancient  epics  and  popular  songs  of  many  other  nations  have  been  pre- 
served for  centuries,  till  they  were  embodied  at  last  in  the  recorded  lite- 
rature of  these  nations.  The  art  of  printing  has  done  away  with  much 
of  this  kind  of  traditionary  wisdom ;  not  perhaps  without  some  injury 
to  the  popular  memory,  which  is  growing  too  good-naturedly  content  to 
leave  knowledge  to  rest  undisturbed  in  books. 

Still  this  traditionary  mode  of  preserving  literature  has  not  been  en- 
tirely done  away.  There  are  yet  many  quiet  vallies  and  neighborhoods 
where  the  venerable  spirit  is  not  entirely  lost;  and,  in  a  quiet  and 
modest  way,  there  is  still  much  useful  knowledge  preserved  orally,  and 
in  manuscript,  which  does  not  aspire  to  a  place  among  printed  wisdom. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  without  any  ambition  to  be  known  in 
the  world,  much  of  it  has  really  obtained  a  wider  circulation  than 
thousands  of  huge  volumes  of  learning  to  which  the  types  have  lent 
their  aid.  This  fact  may  stand  to  the  praise  of  modesty,  and  as  a 
reproof  to  literary  ambition. 

In  attempting  to  bring  to  light  some  of  this  unpublished  literature, 
we  do  not  sin  against  the  humble  spirit  by  which  it  has  been  produced, 
seeing  that  the  authors  of  it  are  long  since  beyond  the  reach  of  praise. 
Besides,  we  have  numerous  instances  in  which  admiring  and  grateM  dis- 
ciples, having  gathered  the  thoughts  of  their  teachers  and  published 
them  posthumously,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  world.  Thus  are  men's 
thoughts,  which  they  themselves  modestly  withheld  from  the  public,  hap- 
pily preserved  in  the  archives  of  science.  A  like  work,  in  an  humble 
way,  would  we  here  perform. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  go  over  the  entire  field  in  one  brief  article. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  letter-writing  alone  sentiments 
and  poetical  gems,  never  published,  not  drawn  from  books,  but  orally 
learned  and  preserved — enough  to  fill  many  pages.  There  is  not,  for 
instance,  a  passage  of  sentimental  love  in  Moore,  or  of  heroic  love  in 
Byron,  that  has  so  often  been  made  the  bearer  of  good  tidings  from  one 
heart  to  another,  as  the  familiar  traditionary  couplet — 

"  My  pen  is  bad,  my  Ink  \s  pale, 
Ify  love  for  yon  shall  never  fail." 

To  record  in  print  these  scraps  of  literature,  belonging  to  the  sacred 
inner  circle,  would  be  an  act  too  much  like  the  sacrilege  of  that  wicked 
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king  who  stole  the  holy  vessels  from  the  temple  and  carried  them  to 
Babylon  to  be  profaned  in  the  revelries  of  that  dissipated  court,  for  ub 
to  venture  further.  We  will  folldw  another  vein,  from  which  may  be 
drawn  equally  rich  treasures.  We  refer  to  the  classic  quotations  current 
in  school  days,  as  the  same  live  in  many  memories,  and  are  found  re- 
corded on  the  blank  leaves  of  school  books. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  these  sentiments,  when  properly  arranged,  do 
truly  exhibit  not  only  the  intellectual,  but  also  the  moral  and  religious 
history  of  the  scholar's  mind  and  heart :  even  in  the  same  way,  and  by 
the  same  philosophy,  as  the  history  of  a  nation's  poetry  shows  its  devel- 
opment. Most  popular  with  the  youngest  boys,  and  as  a  revelation  of 
the  earliest  feeling,  is  the  following: 

**  Steal  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend, 
For  fear  the  galiows  may  be  yoor  end." 

Here  is  the  stem  heroic — ^the  spirit  of  the  brave  moral  epic.  In  the 
words  "my  honest  friend,"  there  is  a  recognition  of  that  primitive  faith 
and  truthfulness  which  characterizes  the  patriarchal  period.  It  reveals 
the  natural  reliableness  of  the  age  preceding  that  degeneracy  from  honest 
principles  which  comes  in  later  through  luxury,  and  is  covered  by  the 
vain  show  of  a  false  refinement.  The  warning,  "steal  not  this  book,"  shows 
a  dawning  sense,  in  the  minds  of  the  "smaller  scholars,"  of  the  danger 
which  this  moral  degeneracy  brings  with  it,  as  it  already  manifests  itself 
in  the  8]>irit  and  habits  of  the  "larger  boys,"  whose  innocence,  in  their 
state  of  advancement,  is  in  peril.  Even  thus,  and  by  a  like  law  of  evil, 
are  the  honest  bonds  of  faith  in  patriarchal  life  broken  by  the  maraud- 
ing spirit  which  comes  in  at  a  later  period. 

That  this  couplet  belongs  to  a  primitive  period  of  boyhood  is  also 
forcibly  indicated  by  its  prominent  appeal  to  the  principle  of  "fear." 
Also  by  the  terrible  character  of  the  punishment  threatened : 

"  For  f«ar  the  gallows  may  be  your  end  I" 

This  stem  penalty  indicates  a  period  of  high  moral  principle — a  spirit 
of  supreme  respect  for  right.  It  belongs  to  a  time  when  law  is  recog- 
nized, by  an  uncorrapted  faith,  as  traly  a  "terror  to  evil  doers."  The 
abatement,  or  the  entire  doing  away  with  stem  penalties,  belongs  to  an 
age  already  ran  out  into  weak  sentimentalism — an  age  that,  under  a 
false  cultivation,  loves  to  prate  about  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
that  begins  with  the  bravery  of  Self,  to  advocate  progress,  which  is  not 
based  on  the  old  foundations,  but  progress  which  would  break  away 
from  them — progress  committed  to  the  guidance  of  mere  natural  wis- 
dom and  its  vain  imaginations.  How  often  have  the  "large  boys" 
laughed  at  the  earnest  record  of  the  smaller  ones :  "  For  fear  the  gallows 
may  be  your  end  I"  They  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  scare-crow !  They 
are  old  enough  to  know  better  than  to  be  frightened  by  fears  and  terrors. 
The  "gallows,"  they  think,  may  be  talked  of  among  semi-barbarians;  but 
the  progress  of  refined  philanthropy  does  away  with  such  things  I  Is 
not  this  the  very  language  of  boys  of  a  larger  growth,  under  the  power 
of  moral  degeneracy  which  they  call  progress. 

That  the  probable  thief  is  called  "honest  friend"  is  significant.  He 
in  not  yet  a  thief,  but  is  only  in  that  position  where  he  may  properly  be 
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warned  against  becoming  one.  Why  then  should  he  not  be  called  a 
"friend"  and  an  "honest"  one  too.  It  shows  the  writer  to  be  uncor- 
mpted  himself;  for  only  the  guilty  will  at  once  suspect  others  of  guilt. 
Here  is  innocence  regarding  the  one  who  takes  up  the  book  innocent  as 
himself;  and  as  an  innocent,  honest  friend  warns  him  against  wounding 
and  defiling  his  conscience  and  entering  the  road  to  ruin  by  the  theft  of 
a  school  book. 

There  is  also  a  deep  philosophy  indicated  by  applying  these  words 
honest  friend  to  the  reader.  It  is  believed  that  by  a  deep  and  sure  law 
of  human  nature  children  are  apt  to  become  what  they  are  harshly 
charged  with  being.  The  child  that  is  rudely  denounced  and  scolded 
in  its  own  hearing  as  stupid  and  stubborn  is  likely  to  become  such. 
Such  rough  denunciations  cow  and  crush  the  spirit;  and  the  child 
passively  yields  to  be  what  others  are  ever  telling  it  that  it  really  is.  It 
is  said  that  persons  have  actually  taken  diseases  which  others  repre-~ 
sented  them  as  being  in  danger  of,  or  which  they  were  told  had  com- 
menced in  their  system.  It  is  known  that  the  imagination  has  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  whole  person,  soul  and  body.  We  greatly  admire 
the  truly  christian  philosophy  of  the  expression  "my  honest  friend!" 
Even  the  civil  law  teaches  us  to  regard  a  man  as  innocent  till  he  is 
proved  guilty.     Shall  the  christian  spirit  be  less  charitable  ? 

The  Fearful  prophecy  in  the  lines  quoted  cannot  be  too  solemnly 
weighed  and  taken  to  heart.  How  often  has  the  "gallows  been  the 
end"  of  such  as  began  in  a  much  smaller  way  than  "stealing  a  book?" 
Read  the  confessions  which  have  been  made  under  the  gallows,  and  you 
will  have  sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  stream  of  evil,  like  the  stream 
of  good,  has  always  a  small  beginning.  The  little  boy  or  girl  that  is  a 
thief  in  school,  is  on  the  broad  way  of  being  a  thief  afterwards.  How 
often,  too,  and  how  directly  always,  does  the  attempt  to  steal  lead' to 
murder ;  and  murder  leads  to  the  gallows,  v  Have  not  more  than  one 
half  of  those  that  are  hung  for  murder,  murdered  to  steal  and  rob.  Let 
not  this  childish  prophecy  and  warning  be  lightly  regarded.  There  is, 
in  fact,  as  in  the  decalogue,  an  intimate  connection  between  "thou  shalt 
steal"  and  "thou  shalt  not  kill." 

We  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  this  childish  record  on  the  blank 
leaves  of  school  books  has  served  no  purpose.  We  bear  testimony  that 
our  memory  still  retains  and  hums  over  the  echo  of  impressions  made 
by  it  upon  our  infant  mind.  We  believe  there  are  whole  poems  which 
have  far  less  impressed  the  mind  of  the  world.  Experience  has  taught 
us  things  pertaining  to  a  general  defection  from  old-fashioned  honesty 
which  lead  us  to' believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  every  one  who  wishes 
to  keep  his  library  from  being  scattered,  still  to  write  in  each  of  his  books : 

"  Steal  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend." 
It  might  prove  a  useful  monitor  to  many  an  "  honest  friend"  who  bor- 
rows books  and  forgets  to  return  them. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  though  the  form  of  the,  couplet 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting  is  beyond  doubt  the  oldest,  and 
therefore  the  true  reading,  yet  there  is  another  version  of  it  not  without 
considerable  antiquity  and  merit.     It  runs  thus : 

*'  Steal  not  this  book  for  fear  of  shame, 
For  in  it  stands  the  owner's  name." 
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The  critical  reader  will  at  once  see  that  this  is  a  more  modem  reading— 
the  fruit  of  an  attempted  improvement  But  alas !  what  a  coming  downl 
It  reminds  one  of  the  improvement  once  suggested  by  a  certain  spiritual 
chorister,  to  be  made  in  one  of  Watts'  Psalms,  so  as  to  read : 

"  0,  may  my  heart  be  tuned  within, 
Like  David's  sacred  violin." 

Examine  the  improved  reading  again,  and  you  will  recognize  at  once 
that  it  is  the  creation  of  a  suspicious  and  degenerate  spirit.  See  the 
effeminate  and  washy  morality  which  underlies  it.  See  the  self-com- 
placent dignity  and  courteous  indulgence  to  which  it  aspires.  See  how 
it  appeals  only  to  a  sense  of  honor — honor  of  human  nature.  No  pen- 
alty to  the  thief  except  the  loss  of  self-respect — "for  fear  of  shame  I" 
No  higher  fear  is  brought  to  confront  the  thief  than  "the  owner's 
name !"  Here  is  no  reverence  for  law  except  the  law  of  self-respect  in 
the  thief,  and  the  law  of  honor  which  "the  owner's  name"  is  to  uphold. 
Such  morality  is  at  once  put  to  the  rout  by  the  question :  Suppose  the 
probable  thief  has  neither  fear  of  shame  nor  sense  of  honor  f  Which 
thing,  moreover,  is  very  likely  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  any  one 
seriously  in  danger  of  becoming  a  thief. 

This  last  version  has  evidently  been  the  work  of  the  "larger  boys." 
We  believe  an  examination  will  prove  that  it  is  generally  found  in  the 
English  Readers,  Primary  Arithmetics,  Geographies  and  Grammars.  It 
belongs  to  that  age  when  a  certain  class  of  manly  boys  would  feel  it  to 
be  a  "shame"  not  to  fight  jf  "honor"  should  require  it.  The  word 
"owner,"  shows  the  dawn  of  personal  importance.  The  boy  is  not 
wholly  dependent  upon  a  parent's  indulgence  for  small  change.  He  has 
some  skill  in  trading ;  and  has  discovered  independent  sources  of  revenue 
in  apples,  calamus,  rabbit-skins,  and  such  like.  He  flourishes  a  four- 
bladed  knife  instead  of  a  plain  barlow ;  wears  a  coat  "  out  of  the  store" 
instead  of  home-made ;  and  perhaps  even  carries  a  watch !  When  these 
things  are  considered,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  "the  ovmer^s  name"  carries 
some  dignity  and  terror  with  it,  to  the  keeping  of  which  a  book  may 
safely  be  entrusted  I  Why  should  such  a  lad  speak  of  "the  gallows," 
when  his  own  "name"  inspires  all  the  fear  needed  in  the  case.  What  a 
want  of  personal  honor  would  it  imply,  should  such  bravery  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  penalty  beyond  itself,  and  thus  stand  upon  a  level  with  "the 
smaller  boys." 

Not  wishing  to  be  tedious,  we  must  stop  here  for  the  present.  We 
will  be  glad  if  our  earnest  young  readers  will  learn  more  from  this 
article  than  is  written.  We  hope  that  it  does  not  only  awaken  some 
pleasant  memories,  but  that  it  contains  also  some  philosophy,  and  several 
suggestions  in  ethics.  We,  moreover,  ask  the  privilege  of  continuing 
the  subject  next  month. 


The  Difference. — "  Never  bury  hatchet !  Scalp,  fight !  fight,  scalp !" 
was  the  last  command  of  a  dying  heathen  sachem  to  his  tribe. 

"  Tell  sinners,  *  Repent ;'  tell  Christians,  '  Love  the  brethren,' "  was  the 
last  message  of  a  poor  old  dying  Christian  Indian  to  his  people. 
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NO.     XVII. — THE    SHITTIM    TREE. 


BT    THE    EDITOR. 


The  loved  and  lone  Aoacia  tree. — Moore. 

Shittim,  sittem,  or  sittah  wood  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Moses ;  and  also  once  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  41,  19.  It  is  the  wood 
of  which  the  sacred  vessels,  used  in  the  services  of  the  tabernacle,  were 
made,  and  also  the  pillars  and  doors.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ored, as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  interesting  trees  of  the  Bible. 

Orientalists  generally  agree  that  this  tree  is  the  same  as  t  hat  which  is 
now  known  in  the  East  as  the  black  acacia,  from  which  our  gum  arabic 
is  obtained.  "The  seventy  interpreters,  says  Paxton,  generally  ren- 
der it  by  the  term  incorruptible.  Theodotian,  and  after  him  the  Vul- 
gate, translate  it  by  Spina,  a  thorn.  The  shittim-wood,  says  Jerome, 
resembles  the  white  thorn  in  its  color  and  leaves,  but  not  in  its  size ;  for 
the  tree  is  so  large,  that  it  affords  very  long  planks.  Hasselquist  also 
says  it  grows  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  the  size  of  a  large  tree.  The  wood  is 
hard,  tough,  smooth,  without  knots,  and  extremely  beautiful.  This  kind 
of  wood  grows  only  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  but  in  no  other  part  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  another  place  he  remarks,  it  is  of  an  admira- 
ble beauty,  solidity,  strength,  and  smoothness.  It  is  thought  he  means 
the  black  acacia,  the  only  tree  found  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  This 
plant  is  so  hard  andsolid,  as  to  become  almost  incorruptible.  Its  wood 
has  the  color  of  the  Lotus  tree;  and  so  large,  that  it  furnishes  plank 
twelve  cubits  long.  It  is  very  thorny,  and  even  its  bark  is  covered  with 
very  sharp  thorns ;  and  hence  it  had  the  Hebrew  name  shata,  to  decline 
or  turn  to  and  fro,  from  making  animals  decline  or  turn  aside  by  the 
sharpness  of  its  spines.  The  interpretation  now  given,  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  Shaw :  "  The  acacia  being  by  much 
the  largest  and  the  most  common  tree  of  these  deserts,  we  have  some 
reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  shittim-wood,  of  which  the  several  utensils 
of  the  tabernacle  were  made,  was  the  wood  of  the  acacia.  This  tree 
abounds  with  flowers  of  a  globular  figure,  and  of  an  excellent  smell; 
which  is  another  proof  of  its  being  the  shittah  tree  of  the  scriptures, 
which,  in  the  prophesies  of  Isaiah,  is  joined  with  the  myrtle  and  other 
sweet-smelling  plants.'  Besides,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  people  of  Israel  possessed  any  species  of  wood  for  making  the  uten- 
sils of  the  tabernacle,  but  what  they  could  procure  in  the  desert ;  but  the 
desert  produces  none  in  the  quantity  required,  except  the  acacia.  In  one 
place  they  found  seventy-two  palm  trees  :  but  the  sacred  writer  distin- 
guishes them  by  their  vulgar  name ;  therefore  they  could  not  be  the  same 
tree;  nor  is  the  palm,  which  is  a  soft  spongy  wood,  at  all  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose— for  the  nature  of  the  utensils,  as  the  ark  of  the  testimony  and  the 
mercy-seat,  required  wood  of  a  fibre  the  hardest,  the  most  beautiful  and 
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durable  which  could  be  found,  had  it  been  in  their  power  to  make  a 
choice ;  and  these  are  the  very  characters  of  the  acacia.  To  these  im- 
portant qualities  may  be  added,  the  fragrant  odor  emitted  bj  this  wood, 
which  to  Orientals  who  delight  in  rich  perfumes,  must  have  been  a  pow- 
erful recommendation.  But  if  the  acacia  was  perfectly  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  Moses,  and  if  the  desert  produces  no  other,  as  Dr.  Shaw  de- 
clares, the  shittim-wood  mentioned  in  the  scriptures  must  be  the  acacia 
of  the  natural  historian." 

The  Arabians  call  the  acacias  in  the  Holy  Land,  siLnt.  This,  we  are 
told  by  German  scholars,  is  the  old  Egyptian  pronunciation  of  the  He- 
brew name  shittah,  and  designates  that  species  of  the  acacia  which  does 
not  yield  much  gum.  That  part  of  the  valley  of  Jordan,  in  which  lies  the 
town  Shittah,  is  now  known  as  acacia  plain,  and  called  by  the  Arabs 
wadi  el  sunt  This  seems  to  be  adequate  proof  that  the  shittim  of 
scripture  is  the  oriental  acacia  tree.     See  also  Robinson,  vol.  ii,  p.  349. 

This  beautiful  tree  is  said  often  to  be  found  quite  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  Arabian  desert.  It  must  be  cheering  to  the  traveler's  eye  as  it 
rises  before  him  in  green  and  blooming  beauty  where  no  other  green  tree 
is  near.     It  is  on  this  fact  that  the  touching  song  is  based  : 

FI7  to  the  desert,  flj  with  me, 

Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee ; 

But  oh !  the  choice,  what  heart  can  doubt, 

Of  tents  with  love  or  thrones  without  f 

Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there 
Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair, 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  loved  the  less 
For  flowering  in  a  wilderness. 

Our  sands  are  bare,  but  down  their  slope 
The  silvery-footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kings. 

Then  come — the  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  lov'd  and  lone  acacia  tree, 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  the  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 


The  Memory  of  Sainted  Infants. — The  remembered  innocence  and 
endearments  of  a  child  stand  us  instead  of  virtues  that  have  died  older. 
Children  have  not  exercised  the  voluntary  offices  of  friendship ;  they  have 
not  chosen  to  be  kind  and  good  to  us ;  nor  stood  by  us,  from  conscious 
will,  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  But  they  have  shared  their  pleasures  and 
pains  with  us  as  well  as  they  could  ;  the  interchange  of  good  offices  be- 
tween us  has,  of  necessity,  been  less  mingled  with  troubles  of  the  world ; 
th^  sorrow  arising  from  their  death  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  associ- 
ate Tdth  their  memories.  These  are  happy  thoughts  that  cannot  die. 
Our  loss  may  always  render  them  pensive ;  but  they  will  not  always  be 
painful.  It  is  a  part  of  the  benignity  of  Nature  that  pain  does  not  sur- 
vive like  pleasure,  at  any  time,  much  less  when  the  cause  of  it  is  an  inno- 
cent one.  The  smile  will  remain  reflected  by  memory,  as  the  moon 
reflects  the  light  upon  as  when  the  sun  has  gone  into  heaven. 
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BT    WILLIAM    ADAMS. 

Wherever  man  appears  there  society  appears,  simultaneonslj  as  it 
were,  and  coeval  with  his  existence.  Man  as  made  was  one,  it  is  true, 
at  first,  but  afterwards,  when  "the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that 
the  man  should  be  alone,"  from  his  flesh  and  bones  was  made  a  partner 
for  him.  And  since  then,  man  as  horn  has  always  come  into  society — 
he  has  been  bom  into  it.  And  this  society  made  up  of  a  pair,  a  man 
and  a  woman  living  together — a  husband  and  a  wife.  This  pair,  with 
their  offspring,  constitute  the  family.     Their  dwelling  is  called  home. 

Hence  result  a  multitude  of  relations  of  persons — of  husband  to  wife 
— of  wife  to  husband — of  parents  to  children — of  children  to  parents — 
of  brothers  to  sisters — of  sisters  to  brothers.  All  these  manifestly  are 
relations  between  persons  in  society,  and  that  society  composed  of  these 
persons  is  the  family. 

And  again,  owing  to  the  nature  of  Inan,  which  is  a  nature  in  space 
and  time,  this  society,  the  family,  has  a  place  of  inhabifafionf  a  dwelling 
to  itself  exclusive,  in  which  only  the  one  family  dwells,  or  ought  natu- 
rally to  dwell,  the  home :  and  the  society  therein  is,  as  it  were,  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  visible  and  tangible  limits ;  defined  by 
them  to  be,  although  composed  of  many  members  and  many  relations 
naturally,  still  one  only.  One  by  exclusion  of  others  from  without; 
one  by  union  of  interests  and  feelings  and  mutual  aid  within ;  one  by 
authority  and  by  love.  A  oneness  of  organization  with  manifoldness  of 
members  and  relations  and  affections.  There  is  authority  there,  in  the 
authority  of  the  father.  And  there  also  naturally  exists  the  unity  of 
love,  represented  in  all  its  possible  relations,  and  flowing,  as  it  were, 
from  one  fountain,  the  mother. 

We  come  now  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  society,  and  the 
affections  that  are  in  the  heart  towards  it. 

And  first,  the  question  is.  Whence  comes  it  ?  How  was  it  organized  ? 
Whence  its  laws  f  This  I  conceive  a  question  worth  noting,  but  not 
worth  examining.  I  see  the  man  that  was  made  by  the  hand  of  God, 
by  him  brought  into  society — but  all  men  that  are  born,  bom  into  a 
family.  The  family,  I  see,  by  the  most  ancient  of  histories — the  Bible 
— to  have  been  instituted  of  God.  I  then,  ks  a  plain  matter  of  fact, 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  so :  that  for  one  man  and  one  woman  to 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife  all  their  days,  that  this  was  the 
original  institution.  That  those  who  lived  otherwise  were  not  they  who 
lived  as  at  firsts  but  they  who  broke  off  and  diverged  from  the 
original  institution.     Heathens  may  say — 

"First  men  crawled  out  from  the  earth,  a  bmte  and  dumb  class  of 
animals,  fighting  with  fists  and  nails  for  acorns  and  wild  fruits,  then  with 
cudgels,  and  with  amis  which  necessity  invented.  Then  their  rude  cries 
they  gradually  formed  into  articulate  language ;  and  lawgivers  came, 
who  taught  them  marriage  and  instructed  them  in  law." 
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This  is  the  heathen  view  entirely.  The  christian  is,  that  marriage 
was  the  original  state,  and  language  a  divine  gift,  and  law  a  thing 
natural  to  man  from  his  own  reason  and  from  the  nature  of  society  and 
of  God ;  and  that  if  men  were  found  in  a  state  such  as  above  described, 
it  was  because  they  had  sunk  voluntarily  into  it. 

But  to  resume :  Men,  asked  any  questions  with  regard  to  the  family 
when  they  are  possessed  with  this  Heathen  notion,  will  answer,  the  law 
makes  it  so ;  taking  it  for  granted  unwittingly  that  the  law  could  make 
H  otherwise. 

But  with  regard  to  marriage,  does  not  the  law  enact  it  ?  Does  it  not 
inflict  penalties  upon  those  who  shall  transgress  this  enactment  ?  and 
thereby  first  cast  the  family  into  a  precise  and  definite  shape,  and  then 
by  its  action  to  retain  it  ? 

Granting  that  it  does  all  this — all  this  will  not  be  to  constUute  il,  but 
only  to  protect,  guaranleey  and  define  it,  by  the  consent  and  legislative 
power  of  the  nation.  If  the  thing  be  '^righiy"  then  legislation  sanc- 
tioning it  is  good;  but  if  it  be  not  "right,"  then  no  legislation  can 
make  it  so. 

The  foundation,  then,  of  the  family  and  its  law,  I  seek  in  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  society,  and  in  the  express  law  of  God.  These  are  they 
that  make  and  constitute  the  law  of  marriage  and  the  law  of  the  family; 
and  human  legislation  is  good  so  far  as  it  expresses  and  reflects  these. 

But  when  human  legislation  upon  any  point  opposes  these,  and  says 
that  it  shall  not  be  so,  but  otherwise,  then  human  legislation  fails. 
Mohammed  permitted  and  enacted  polygamy — and  Nature  starts  up  and 
says,  "Nay,  it  shall  not  be:  polygamy,  the  allotment  of  many  wives  to 
one  man,  cannot  be  the  law  of  a  nation,  for  only  one  woman  throughout 
a  nation  shall  be  born  for  one  man."  And  thence  throughout  the 
nation  that  human  law  is  wholly  inoperative  as  a  law — that  is,  as  an 
universal  rule  of  life;  and  the  only  effect  is  tolerated  licentiousness 
among  the  rich  and  great,  and  a  decay  of  principle  among  the  poor, 
and  a  decrease  of  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  nation. 

If  law  be  according  to  the  nature  and  being  of  man  and  according  to 
the  law  of  God,  then  it  is  right,  and  sanctions  that  which  is  right ;  but 
if  it  be  not  "right,"  "ruled,"  that  is,  according  to  the  eternal  measure 
of  immutable  and  unchangeable  morality,  then  it  is  not  so  good.  The 
will  of  God  externally — the  nature  of  man  internally — as  interpreted  by 
the  universal  reason  in  society — these  are  the  measures  of  all  human 
legislation.     And  these  always  and  for  ever  agree. 

Having  so  digressed,  we  shall,  for  a  while  leave  th^  legal  considera- 
tion of  "Marriage,"  the  "Family,"  and  the  "Home,"  and  go  to  the 
ethical  consideration,  that  which  examines  not  its  laws  under  legislation, 
but  its  foundations  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  law  of  God. 

Now  with  regard  to  nature,  we  find  the  feelings  of  the  oneness  and 
exclusiveness  of  the  marriage  so  prevalent  among  men  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  it  gave  rise  to  many  pretty  and  interesting  fables.  ^"The 
soul  of  man  and  woman,"  says  one  ancient  Greek  fable,  "was  originally 
one ;  it  was  then  divided  by  Jove  into  two  portions,  half  to  one  body, 
and  half  to  the  other;  and  hence  the  one  soul,  with  instinctive  patience, 
seeks  its  lost  half,  and  will  wander  over  the  world  for  it,  and,  if  united 
with  it,  shall  be  happy,  if  not,  miserable.'' 
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Behold  a  theory  which  at  one  blow  accounts  for  all  traveling  and 
emigration,  as  well  as  all  happiness  and  anhappiness  of  the  marriage 
tie,  and  yet  expressing  sufficiently  the  sense  the  author  of  it  had  of  the 
spiritual  harmony  of  marriage. 

"Behold,"  say  the  Cabalists — ^those  Jewish  retailers  of  absurd  philoso- 
phy and  foolish  wisdom — "man  was  originally  one,  both  soul  and  body, 
the  *Ish  Kadmon,'  or  primitive  created  being,  and  then  God  separated 
them,  and  man  fell!"  a  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  notion,  and  yet  show- 
ing the  sense  these  strange  philosophers  had  of  the  intimate  relation  of 
unity  which  the  masculine  character  bears  to  the  feminine. 

Strange  fables,  these,  and  yet  bearing  witness  to  the  natural  fact  of 
unity  brought  about  and  realized  by  the  marriage  tie. 

In  fact,  through  all  time  antecedent  to  Christ,  the  fables  of  all  nations, 
extravagant  as  they  may  be,  still  bear  witness  to  the  feeling  and  persua- 
sions of  a  union  the  most  intimate  between  the  parties,  a  union  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  as  effectual  as  if  they  had  actually  become  one  hody^  one 
soul,  one  spirit.  And  this  persuasion  and  universal  sentiment  assumes 
manifold  forms,  some  amusing  and  ridiculous,  and  some  interesting  and 
even  sublime,  according  to  the  nature  and  temper  of  the  narrators. 

And  in  philosophic  earnestness  and  truth,  when  we  examine  the 
nature  of  man  and  woman,  we  shall  find  that  one  is,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
plement and  counterpart  of  the  other,  that  which  renders  it  perfect;  so 
that  in  the  natural  quest  to  feel  and  determine  what  would  be  the  per- 
fection of  humanity,  we  should  have  to  combine  and  unite  the  various 
attributes  and  qualities  of  both  minds,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine, 
and  would  find  that  all  qualities  of  the  one  nature  would,  as  it  were, 
combine  with  and  perfect  those  of  the  other. 

For  instance,  the  intellect  of  man,  being  intellect,  is  still  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  in  nature  from  the  intellect  of  woman,  but  so  different  as  to 
correspond  to  and  complete  it.  And  when  we  come  to  imagine  the 
height  and  perfection  of  intellect,  not  barely  great  intellect,  but  the 
utmost  degree  and  topmost  summit  of  all  greatness  of  mental  power, 
then  we  naturally  fall  into  a  combination  of  both.  We  unite  the  ten- 
derness, the  grace,  the  delicacy  of  the  female  intellect,  with  the  bold- 
ness, and  strength,  and  robustness  of  the  masculine  mind ;  and  we  find 
this  combination  actually  to  eidst  in  Shakspeare,  Dante,  Homer,  in  the 
men  of  the  highest  reach  always,  but  not  in  men  of  second-rate  powers. 

And  when  we  look  at  these  faces  of  the  loftiest  genius,  then  shall  we 
see  the  tenderness  of  the  female  countenance  uniting  itself  with  the 
strength  of  the  masculine;  as  may  easily  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of 
Dante,  of  Shakspeare,  or  even  of  Milton. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  take  the  whole  nature — ^the  conscience,  the 
reason,  the  affections,  the  will,  the  understanding — in  the  case  of  all 
these,  they  are  the  same  in  both  sexes ;  but  in  one  there  is  a  certain 
quality  we  call  "masculine,"  and  in  the  other,  a  quality  we  call  "femi- 
nine," and  one  is  supplementary,  as  it  were,  to  the  other,  completes  and 
perfects  it.  No  wonder  then  that  this  constitutional  adaptedness,  this 
natural  agreement  of  two  different  natures  towards  unity  of  end,  should 
be  explained  by  such  extravagant  philosophies,  existent  as  that  harmony 
is  in  all  faculties  of  the  whole  being. 

But  the  sense  of  harmony  in  two  towards  one  purpose,  or  rather 
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towards  oneness  of  life,  is  manifested  exceedingly  in  the  ordinations  and 
definitions  of  legislators.  *'Nuptiaj  sive  matrimonium,"  says  the  Ro- 
man law,  V  est  viri  et  mulieris  conjunctio  individnam  vitae  consuetudinem 
constituens."  "Marriage  is  the  union  of  man  and  woman,  constituting 
a  united  habitual  course  of  life,  neve?-  to  be  sepai^ai^'d  ;^^  and  again  the 
same  Roman  law  defines  it  to  be  a  "Partnership  of  the  wfiole  life — a 
mutual  sharing  in  all  rights,  human  and  divine." 

But  much  as  the  Roman  law  acknowledges  this  natural  unity;  or 
rather  tendency  and  adaptedness  for  unity  of  life,  much  further  the 
English  Common  Law  goes,  for  it  actually  considers,  for  all  legal  pur- 
poses, man  and  wife  to  be  "one  per  son. ^^ 

To  quote  a  modern  writer:  "The  English  law  goes  further,  and  con- 
siders the  husband  and  wife  as  one  person.  As  the  lawyers  state  it. 
The  very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman  is  suspended  during  the 
marriage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated  and  consolidated  in  that  of  her 
husband,  under  whose  wing,  protection,  and  cover,  she  performs  every 
thing,  and  is,  therefore,  in  our  law-French,  called  feme  coveriey  and  her 
condition  during  her  marriage  is  called  her  eocerfure. 

"Hence  a  man  cannot  grant  any  thing  to  his  wife  by  a  legal  act,  or 
enter  into  a  covenant  with  her,  for  this  would  be  to  covenant  with  him- 
self. The  husband  is  bound  by  law  to  provide  his  wife  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  if  she  incur  debts  for  such  things,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
them^  Even  if  the  debts  of  the  wife  have  been  incurred  before  mar- 
riage, the  husband  is  bound  to  discharge  them,  for  he  has  espoused  her 
and  her  circumstances  together.  If  she  suffers  an  injury,  she  applies 
for  redress  in  her  husband's  name,  as  well  as  her  own.  K  any  one  has 
a  claim  upon  her,  the  suit  must  be  directed  against  her  husband  also. 
In  criminal  prosecutions,  indeed,  the  wife  may  be  indicted  and  prosecut- 
ed separately,  for  the  union  is  only  a  civil  union.  But  even  in  such 
cases,  husband  and  wife  are  not  allowed  to  be  evidence  for  or  against 
each  other,  *  justly,'  say  the  lawyers,  *  because  it  is  impossible  their  tes- 
timony should  be  impartial;'  but  principally  because  of  the  union  of 
person.  For  being  thus  one  person,  if  they  were  admitted  witnesses 
for  each  other,  they  would  contradict  one  maxim  of  law :  '  No  one  can 
be  a  witness  in  his  own  cause;'  and  if  against  each  other,  they  would 
contradict  another  maxim :  'No  one  is  bound  to  accuse  himself.'  " 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  that  English  Common  Law,  which  its  ablest 
advocates  have  pronounced  the  "perfection  of  reason,"  and  which,  un- 
doubtedly, from  the  oldest  Saxon  times,  has  been  the  free  element  in  the 
constitution  of  England.  This  dogma,  therefore,  that  civilly  the  effect 
of  marriage  is  the  union  of  the  two  into  one  person,  is  the  decision  of 
the  Common  Law;  a  decision,  we  fear  not  to  say,  that  nearer  expresses 
the  truth  than  any  other.  For,  as  we  have  shown,  the  natural  feeling 
of  the  human  heart,  expressed  in  many  fables,  many  philosophies,  and 
many  legal  enactments,  is  such  that  it  confesses  a  union  of  the  closest 
and  most  intimate  kind  between  the  husband  and  the  wife — a  union  so 
closely  drawn  and  intimate,  that  by  no  other  words  can  we  clearly  ex- 
press the  fulness  of  it,  than  by  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law — "  these 
two  individuals  make  one  person." 

So,  when  we  come  to  the  scriptures,  we  find  the  same  doctrine  most 
plainly  held  forth.     The  doctrine  that  these,  being  two  individuals,  "are 
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one  flesh,"  one  humanity — that  is,  one,  not  only  in  union  of  interest, 
will,  sympathies,  and  aflFections,  for  this  is  a  figurative  oneness,  bnt  one 
as  no  other  oneness  is :  so  one,  that  by  Christ's  law  nothing  but  death 
can  disunite  them ;  one,  so  that  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  believer;  one,  as  Christ  and  his  church  are  one;  one  "in 
a  mysteiy" — that  is  to  say,  the  fact  is  to  us  impossible  and  imcompte- 
hensible  as  a  facf,  yet,  as  being  revealed  to  us  by  the  word  of  God,  is 
true ;  while  the  means  whereby  it  is  so,  the  grounds,  the  consequences 
of  it,  these  lie  far  beyond  us,  deep  hidden  in  the  limitless  power  and 
the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  the  eternal  God.  This,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  is  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  scripture  and  the  church  concerning  the  marriage  union : 

"Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord, 
For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  church :  and  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body.  Therefore  as  the  church 
is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  subject  to  their  own  husbands 
in  every  thing.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved 
the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse 
it  vrith  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it  to 
himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.  So  ought  men 
to  love  their  ivives  as  their  own  body.  For  he  that  loveth  his  vyife 
loveth  himself.  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh;  but  nour- 
isheth  and  cherisheih  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  chujxh;  for  we  are  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  his  flesh,  and  his  bones.  For  this  came  shail  a  wan 
team  his  father  and  his  mot  her ,  and  shutl  be  joined  unto  his  wifey 
and  they  tux>  shall  become  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery;  and 
this  I  apply  to  Christ  and  the  church."    Eph.  5:  22. 

This  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  scripture;  f\  doctrine  that  says  that,  in 
the  very  being  and  constitution  of  man  by  his  creation,  there  is  a  mys- 
tery in  reference  to  marriage. 

A  mystery,  in  the  Scripture  language,  is  "a  thing  declared  to  us  as  a 
fact,  and  therefore  to  be  received  upon  the  evidence  of  Almighty  God, 
and  yet  the  reasons  and  causes  of  which  are  hidden  from  us."  So  is  "the 
Incarnation,"  the  fact  that  God  was  horn  of  a  woman  and  assumed  flesh 
— this  is  a  "mystery,"  a  fact  declared  and  shown,  and  for  which,  on  na- 
tural grounds,  the  grounds  of  mere  reason,  we  cannot  account. 

Thus  marriage  is  a  "Mystery,"  and  the  Mystery  is,  that  as  "Christ 
and  the  Church"  are  actually  one,  so  should  the  husband  and  wife  be 
one — that  as  we,  having  mortal  bodies  here  upon  earth,  are  united  with 
his  Spiritual  and  Immortal  Humanity  upon  the  throne,  and  are  thus  one 
with  him,  so  should  two,  the  Man  and  the  Woman,  being  two.  Income 
and  he  one  flesh. 

And  hence  that,  as  the  Church  obeys  Christ,  so  should  the  wife  obey 
the  husband :  not  through  compulsion,  but  through  love ;  and  so  should 
the  husband  love  the  wife,  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  because  this  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  his  position,  and  because  "  she  is  his  fresh, 
and  no  one  hateth  his  own  flesh." 

Here  is  the  mystery  The  apostle  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are 
actually  and  really  one,  and  argues  therefrom  as  it  is  so ;  but  the  reason 
of  the  union  that  makes  it  so  he  does  not  declare — only  that  it  is. 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  PARENTAL  CHARACTER. 


BT    BIOHABD    GBOIL. 

The  influence  of  the  parental  character  on  children  is  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated. Every  thing  around  has  an  influence  on  us.  Indeed,  the  influ- 
ence of  things  is  so  great,  that,  by  familiarity  with  them,  they  insensibly 
urge  on  us  principles  and  feelings  which  we  before  abhorred.  I  knew  a 
man  who  took  in  a  democratical  paper,  only  to  laugh  at  it.  But  at 
length,  he  had  read  the  same  things  again  and  again,  so  often,  that  he 
began  to  think  there  must  be  some  truth  in  them,  and  that  men  and  mea- 
sures were  really  such  as  they  were  so  often  said  to  be.  A  drop  of  water 
seems  to  have  no  influence  on  the  stone ;  but  will,  in  the  end,  wear  its 
way  through.  If  there  be  therefore  such  a  mighty  influence  in  every 
thing  around,  the  parental  influence  must  be  great  indeed. 

Consistency  is  the  great  character,  in  good  parents,  which  impresses 
children.*"  They  may  witness  much  temper;  but  if  they  see  their  father 
"keep  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  his  imperfections  will  be  understood 
and  allowed  for  as  reason  opens.  The  child  will  see  and  reflect  on  his 
parent's  intention :  and  this  will  have  great  influence  on  his  mind.  This 
influence  may,  indeed,  be  afterwards  counteracted :  but  that  only  proves 
that  contrary  currents  may  arise,  and  carry  the  child  another  way.  Old 
Adam  may  be  too  strong  for  young  Melancthon. 

The  implantation  of  principles  is  of  unspeakable  importance,  especially 
when  culled  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  Bible.  The  child  feels  his  pa- 
rent's authority  supported  by  the  Bible,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
supported  by  his  parent's  weight  and  influence.  Here  are  data — ^fixed, 
fixed  data.  A  man  can  very  seldom  get  rid  of  these  principles.  They 
stand  in  his  way.  He  wishes  to  forget  them,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible. 

Where  parental  influence  does  not  convert,  it  hampers.  It  hangs  on 
the  wheels  of  evil.  I  had  a  pious  mother,  who  dropped  things  in  my 
way.  I  could  never  rid  myself  of  them.  I  was  a  professed  infidel :  but 
then  I  liked  to  be  an  infidel  in  company,  rather  than  when  alone.  I  was 
wretched  when  by  myself.  These  principles,  and  maxims,  and  data 
spoiled  my  jollity.  With  my  companions  I  could  sometimes  stifle  them: 
like  embers  we  kept  one  another  warm.  Besides,  I  was  here  a  sort  of 
hero.  I  had  beguiled  several  of  my  associates  into  my  own  opinions, 
and  had  to  maintain  a  character  before  them.  But  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  my  better  principles.  I  went  with  one  of  my  companions  to 
see  "The  Minor."  He  could  laugh  heartily  at  mother  Cole — I  could 
not.  He  saw  in  her  the  picture  of  all  who  talked  about  religion — I 
knew  better.  The  ridicule  on  regeneration  was  high  sport  to  him — ^to 
nn,  it  was  none :  It  could  not  move  my  features.  He  knew  no  differ- 
ence between  regeneration  and  transubstantiation — I  did.  I  knew  there 
was  such  a  thing.  I  was  afraid  and  ashamed  to  laugh  at  it.  Parental 
influence  thus  cleaves  to  a  man :  it  harasses  him — ^it  throws  itself  con- 
tinually in  his  way. 
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I  find  in  myself  another  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  parental  influence. 
I  detect  myself  to  this  day,  in  laying  down  maxims  in  my  family,  which 
I  took  up  at  three  or  four  years  of  age,  before  I  could  possibly  know  the 
reason  of  the  thing. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  conscience. 
Children  have  a  conscience;  and  it  is  not  seared,  though  it  is  evil. 
Bringing  the  eternal  world  into  their  view — planning  and  acting  with 
that  world  before  us — this  gains  at  length,  such  a  hold  on  them,  that, 
with  all  the  infidel  poison  which  they  may  afterward  imbibe,  there  are 
few  children  who,  at  night — in  their  chamber — in  the  dark-^in  a  storm 
of  thunder — ^will  not  feel.  They  cannot  cheat  like  other  men.  They 
cannot  sin  like  other  men.  They  recollect  that  eternity,  which  stands 
in  their  way.  It  rises  up  before  them,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  to  Mac- 
beth. It  goads  them :  it  thunders  in  their  ears.  After  all,  they  are 
obliged  to  compound  the  matter  with  conscience,  if  they  cannot  be  pre- 
yaUed  on  to  return  to  God  without  delay:  "I  must  be  religious,  one 
time  or  other.  That  is  clear.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  thing.  Well!  I 
will  begin  at  such  a  time.     I  will  finish  such  a  scheme,  and  then  I" 

The  opinions — the  spirit — the  conversation — the  manners  of  the  pa- 
rent, influence  the  child.  Whatever  sort  of  a  man  he  is,  such  in  a  great 
degree,  will  be  the  child ;  unless  constitution  or  accident  give  him  an- 
other turn.  If  the  parent  is  a  fantastic  man — if  he  is  a  genealogist, 
knows  nothing  but  who  married  such  an  one,  and  who  married  such  an 
one — if  he  is  a  sensualist,  a  low  wretch — ^his  children  will  usually  catch 
these  tastes.  If  he  is  a  literary  man — ^his  very  girls  will  talk  learned- 
ly. If  he  is  a  griping,  hard,  miserly  man — such  will  be  his  children. 
This  I  speak  of  as  generally  the  case.  It  may  happen,  that  the  pa- 
rent's disposition  may  have  no  ground  to  work  on  in  that  of  the  child. 
It  may  happen,  that  the  child  may  be  driven  into  disgust :  the  miser, 
for  instance,  often  implants  disgust,  and  his  son  becomes  a  spendthrift. 

After  all,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  every  thing  seems  to  have  been  done 
and  exhibited  by  the  pious  parent  in  vain.  Yet  he  casts  his  bread  upon 
the  waters.  And,  perhaps,  after  he  has  been  in  his  grave  twenty  years, 
his  son  remembers  what  his  father  told  him. 

Besides,  parental  influence  must  be  great  because  God  has  said  that 
it  shall  be  so.  The  parent  is  not  to  stand  reasoning  and  calculating. 
God  has  said  that  his  character  shall  have  influence. 

And  this  appointment  of  Providence  becomes  often  the  punishment  of 
a  wicked  man.  Such  a  man  is  a  complete  selfist.  I  am  weary  of  hear- 
ing such  men  talk  about  their  "family" — and  their  "family" — ^they  "must 
provide  for  their  family."  Their  family  has  no  place  in  their  real  re- 
gard. They  push  for  themselves.  But  God  says — "  No  I  You  think 
your  children  shall  be  so  and  so.  But  they  shall  be  rods  for  your  own 
backs.  They  shall  be  your  curse.  They  shall  rise  up  against  you." 
The  most  common  of  all  human  complaints  is — Parents  groaning  under 
the  vices  of  their  children  !     This  is  all  the  effect  of  parental  influence. 


Trub  Happiness. — The  greatest  happiness  a  man  can  enjoy  is  in 
doing  a  good  act. 
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NOTES    ON  LITERATURE. 


Tbb  Lifb  and  Times  of  Johk  Calvin,  the  great  Reformer.  TransUted  from  the 
German  of  Paul  Henry,  D.  D.,  Minister  and  Seminary-Inspector  in  Berlin,  \q 
Henry  Stabbing,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  two  volumes.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  it 
Brothers. 

This  is  a  full  and  complete  life  of  one  who  Is,  In  a  wide  sense,, a  representative 
man.  The  book  is  rightly  called  "  Life  and  Times,"  for  it  unfolds  to  us  in  nearly 
one  thousand  pages  the  general  workings  of  the  Reformation  life  during  more 
than  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  portray 
fully  the  life  of  the  Reformer  whose  influence  was  so  mighty  a  factor  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  Though  there  have  been  lives  of  Calvin  before  this,  yet  the 
theological  public  is  agreed  that  this  is  the  only  work  at  all  adequate  to  the 
theme,  it  is  learned,  thorough,  and  drawn  from  the  best  souroes.  The  author 
inspires  yuu  with  confidence  on  every  page.  Its  great  ezcellenoe  is  its  sober 
dignified  tone.  It  is  not  dramatical,  in  the  style  of  De  Aubigue,  making  charac- 
ters frisk  lightly  before  you,  but  a  picture  of  earnest  men  with  an  earnest  age  as 
its  background.  Dr.  Henry  brings  out  the  mind  of  Calvin,  not  only  as  it  appears 
in  his  public  acts^  but  also  as  it  lies  in  his  written  works.  How  much  of  the  true 
and  most  earnest  life  of  a  man  like  Calvin,  after  all,  is  found  preserved  as  the 
soul  of  what  he  has  written.  This  is  frequently  overlooked  by  biographers. 
There  is  much  brought  out  in  this  volume  which,  if  candidly  read,  will  modify 
the  views  and  feelings  of  many  in  regard  to  Calvin's  peculiar  theological  views ; 
especially  in  regard  to  his  relation  to  the  melancholy  ease  of  -Servetus.  What 
gives  this  indication  more  force  to  the  reader's  mind  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ueniy 
gives  evidence  abundantly,  as  he  passes  along,  that  he  has  not  taken  up  Calvin 
as  a  hero,  but  with  a  steady  hand  records  his  faults  as  well  as  his  virtues.  We 
earnestly  commend  this  Life  of  Calvin  to  all  who  seek  true  Information  in  regard 
to  this  man  of  history.  His  deep  and  strong  sacramental  spirit,  however  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  it  may  be  to  reconcile  it  with  his  views  concerning  the  divine 
decrees,  is  much  needed  at  the  present  day  as  a  check  to  Reformers  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  Carters',  of  whose  list  of  theologi«al  publications  we  have  fre- 
quently spoke  in  praise,  have  done  a  good  work  in  bringing  out  this  excellent 
Life  of  Calvin. 


Origin  and  Animus  op  tbb  Grrhah  Rbfobmbd  Church  i  A  Discourse.     By  Rev. 

Geo.  B.  Russell,  A.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     Chambersburg :  M.  KieflTer&Co.     1S66. 

This  treatise  may  be  safely  recommended  to  such  as  seek  correct  information 
in  regard  to  the  history  and  doctrinal  spirit  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
The  sketch  is  necessarily  brief,  yet  it  is  comprehensive,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of 
openness  and  candor.  Mr.  Russell  handles  the  pen  well ;  and  shows,  moreover, 
in  this  discourse,  that  he  has  studied  the  deeper  elements  of  modem  church 
history  witli  earnestness  and  care. 

A  CoLLKi  TION  OF  TlIIKTY  ThOUHAND  NaMBS  OF  GbRMAN,  SwiSS,  DUTCH,  FrKNCH,  PoR- 

TuorKSB  .\jcD  <»niER  Immigrants*  in    Penkstlvakia  ;  Chronologically  arran^'e*! 

from  1727  to  177«.     By  I.  Daniel  Rupp.     Harrisburg.     1866. 

This  work  is  to  be  issued  in  monthly  numbers  till  completed  at  $1  for  the 
whole  work,  if  paid  in  advance.  A  copy  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  one  sending 
$10  with  ten  subscribers.  Mr.  Rupp  deserves  much  praise  for  this  work  of  pa- 
tience. It  will  place  in  the  hands  of  subscribers  the  means  of  tracing  their  an- 
cestors, which  must  prove  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  not,  under  a  false 
training,  grown  indifferent  to  their  own  earthly  origin.  We  are  among  those 
who  believe  that  any  who  care  not  about  their  earthly  origin,  oare  also  as  little 
as  to  anything  higher.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  this  work  will  not  be  much 
sought  for. 
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INJURIOUS  LITERATURE  OF  THE  DAY. 

BT    WM.    C.    SCOTT. 

Thsbe  is  a  classification  of  literature  which  consists  %of  what  are 
termed  iwrks  of  pleasure  and  amusement — entertaining  hut  innocent. 
Their  claim  of  innocence  may,  perhaps,  be  conceded  to  thii  extent,  that 
they  avoid  making  a  direct  assault  on  any  one  of  the  social  virtues ; 
but,  while  yielding  this  concession,  we  are  compelled  to  object  to  faults 
of  another  kind,  as  chargeable  on  this  class  of  literature.  A  grand 
moral  error,  inseparable  from  such  works,  is  an  undue  prominence  given 
to  pleasure  as  an  object  of  pursuit.  Connected  with  this  error  is  another, 
viz.,  a  fatal  mistake  as  to  what  constitutes  true  pleasure.  That  there  is 
an  innocent  diversion  of  mind,  no  one  but  a  morose  ascetic  will  for  a 
moment  deny.  But  this  diversion  should  be  to  the  mind  what  relaxa- 
tion is  to  the  body,  an  occasional  relief  from  the  more  severe  labors  of 
♦  life;  But,  if  life  itself  is  converted  into  a  holiday ;  if  the  mind  has  no 
higher  aim  than  pleasure,  and  the  body  no  other  employment  than  the 
gratification  of  its  senses,  then  nature  itself,  in  maintaining  such  an 
unnatural  system  of  life,  is  forced  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  variety 
and  zest  in  its  enjoyment  by  adopting  artificial,  stimulating  and  destruc- 
tive ingredients,  and  pursuing  a  career  of  dissipation  and  profligacy, 
disastrous  alike  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  happiness  of  the  mind. 
Man  was  not  placed  in  this  world  merely  to  be  diverted :  and  he  who 
makes  diversion  his  only  aim  in  life,  sacrifices  both  his  duty  and  his  hap- 
piness. Pleasure,  when  innocent,  is  always  subordinate  to  duty;  and 
he  who  holds  duty  supreme,  takes  the  only  course  to  secure  real  and 
permanent  pleasure. 

Here,  then,  is  the  grand  defect  of  the  class  of  writers  under  consider- 
ation. They  make  pleasure  the  great  end  of  life ;  andj  they  fail  to  dis- 
criminate between  true  and  false  pleasure.  They  take  for  granted  that 
pleasure  is  the  chief  good — ^the  "one  thing  needful;"  and  they  do  not 
pause  to  inquire  how  it  stands  related  to  other  interests,  or  to  ask  even 
if  there  be  any  interest  apart  from  this.  Nor  do  they  deem  it  incum^ 
bent  on  them  to  ascertain  what  qualities  are  necessary  to  constitute  true 
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pleasure.  This  is  not  their  office.  They  do  not  aspire  to  be  teachers 
and  guides,  that  they  may  instruct  mankind  what  paths  to  choose  and 
what  to  avoid.  They  aim  only  to  be  entertaining  and  amusing  com- 
panions, to  divert  the  tedium  of  the  journey.  It  is  not  their  part  to 
correct  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the  age.  They  must  consult  the 
popular  taste,  and  fall  in  with  the  fashionable  current,  in  order  to  render 
themselves  as  agreeable  and  pleasant  as  possible.  They  are  well  aware, 
too,  what  kind  of  entertainment  the  public  taste  demands.  They  know 
that  in  this  reading  age,  most  men  read,  not  to  be  instructed  and  edified, 
but  to  be  amused  and  diverted — that  they  desire  to  find  in  books  not  a 
sound,  rational,  and  above  all,  not  a  religious  entertainment;  but  wit^ 
humor,  novelty  and  a  gay  variety  of  painted  scenes  and  images,  passing 
like  a  comic  panorama  before  the  eye.  In  furnishing  a  supply  for  this 
public  demand,  they  ply  their  colors  to  paint  amusing  caricatures  of 
truth  and  nature.  If  they  are  admonished  that  there  are  other  and 
higher  interests,  which  are  sacrificed  by  this  indiscriminate  and  exclusive 
devotion  to  mere  amusement ;  that  it  is  indulged  to  the  neglect  of  moral 
duty,  and  at  the  expense  of  rational  happiness — inasmuch  as  it  excludes 
that  serious  reflection  which  is  indispensable  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty,  and  maintains  a  frivolity  of  spirit,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
.experience  of  happiness,  they  will  profess  to  be  unable  to  discriminate 
in  such  subtle  casuistry — they  will  say  that  a  benevolent  Creator  doubt- 
less designed  that  man  should  find  enjoyment  in  life,  and  that  any  form 
of  pleasure  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  will  than  habits  of  gloom 
and  moping  rae^'^'ir^holy. 

''  "    u  tell  such  men,  that  pleasure  all  their  bent, 
Ail  i  ianghter  all  their  work  is  life  misspent ; 
Their  wisdom  bursts  into  this  sage  reply, 
Th -M  mirth  is  sin  and  we  should  aways  cry; 
T..  ..ud  the  mediam  asks  some  share  of  wit, 
All  I  therefore  'tis  a  mark  fools  never  hit." 

With  them  pie-  wre  is  everything  or  nothing.  A  proper  medium,  a  due 
proportion,  an<l  a  subordinate  relation  to  other  interests,  are  conditions 
which  they  ciannot  conceive  in  their  application  to  this  subject.  They 
see  only  the  two  extremes  of  incessant  gaiety  and  unalleviated  gloom; 
and  the  whole  world  to  them  is  divided  into  but  two  classes,  the  devo- 
tees of  pleasure  and  the  victims  of  sorrow. 

But  what  are  the  sources  of  this  vaunted  pleasure?  Buoyancy  of 
animal  spirits,  successive  scenes  of  festive  mirth,  and  a  uniform  frivolity 
of  mind  easily  diverted  and  averse  to  habits  of  serious  thought.  This 
is  the  sura  of  all  its  attributes.  How  unworthy  the  character  of  a 
rational  being !  How  incapable  of  satisfying  the  thii-st  of  aa  immortal 
spirit  1  How  entirely  opposed  to  the  attainment  of  that  pure  and  per- 
manent pleasure  which  Christianity  proffers  to  our  acceptance !  The 
one  awakens  the  soul  to  the  right  exercise  of  its  rational  and  moral 
powers,  opens  its  vision  on  the  surrounding  scene,  enables  it  to  triumph 
over  the  evils  of  life,  and  draws  its  light  and  animation  from  an  unfailing 
source.  The  other  suspends  the  powers  of  the-'soul,  blinds  the  mind  to 
the  inevitable  realities  of  life,  assumes  a  gay  delusion  which  hides  the 
features  of  truth,  and  a  levity  of  spirit  which  shakes  off  the  impressions 
of  duty.     The  one  is  an  ever-flowing  stream,  springing  from  perennial 
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fountains,  sparkling  here  and  there  in  many  a  sportive  eddy,  bnt  still 
rolling  on,  spreading  fertility  and  beauty  in  its  course,  and  growing 
broader  and  deeper  as  it  flows  on  forever.  The  other  is  an  artificifJ 
reservoir,  confined  in  its  position,  fed  by  temporary  supplies,  liable  at 
any  moment  to  escape  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  its  embankment ;  or,  if 
retained,  it  is  only  to  grow  putrid  from  stagnation,  and  exhale  in  deadly 
yax>ors  under  a  blasting  sun. 

Now,  these  two  systems  of  pleasure  are  obviously  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  very  nature.  The  very  habits  of  mind  and  traits  of 
character,  which  these  amusing  writers  encourage  and  confirm,  involve 
a  permanent  hostility  to  that  entire  scheme  of  happiness  which  is  founded 
on  rational  and  christian  principles. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a  passive  enmity  of  nature  by  which  this  vain  system 
of  pleasure  stands  opposed  to  Christianity.  It  breaks  forth  in  direct  and 
aggressive  hostility.  Destitute  of  resources  within  itself.  It  makes  pre- 
datory incursions  on  the  sacred  territory  of  truth,  and  converts  the  most 
awful  solemnities  of  religion  into  subjects  of  mockery  and  sport.  One 
of  the  most  common  instruments  employed  by  these  writers  is  ridicule — 
a  weapon  most  effective  in  the  defence  of  prejudice,  whatever  may  be 
its  pretended  value  as  a  test  of  truth.  This  is  a  mere  pretence,  however, 
without  a  shadow  of  reason  for  its  support ;  for  it  can  be  maintained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  blind  prejudices  of  the  multitude  and 
the  reigning  fashions  of  the  hour  are  in  every  instance  identical  with 
truth.  For  where  lies  the  sense  of  ridicule  ?  Not  in  opposition  to  ab- 
stract truth,  but  in  opposition  to  the  existing  current  of  popular  sym- 
pathy. This  imparts  oddity  to  an  event,  and  absurdity  to  an  opinion. 
This  gives  authority  to  a  sneer,  and  a  currency  to  a  laugh.  What, 
then,  are  the  conditions  of  ridicule  ?  Power  of  fancy  to  represent  an 
object  in  a  grotesque  position ;  an  arrogance  of  spirit  which  dares  to 
despise  it;  and  a  coincidence  of  public  sentiment  which  sustains  the  act 
and  echoes  the  laugh.  Again,  to  what  feeling  does  ridicule  make  its 
appeal,  but  a  feeling  of  shame?  And  what  occasions  shame,  but  a 
regard  to  public  sentiment  ?  Then,  to  make  existing  public  sentiment  a 
test  of  truth,  would  render  truth  a  mere  chameleon.  Instead  of  being 
immutable  ^n  its  nature,  it  would  change  its  color  and  form  with  every 
change  of  location.  For  not  only  in  dress  and  diet,  but  in  conduct  and 
character,  that  which  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity  in  one  community  is 
the  sublime  of  dignity  in  another. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  instrument  chiefly  used  by  writers  of 
amusement. 

They  deal  extensively  in  caricature.  And  where  do  they  generally 
find  their  materials?  What  class  of  subjects  do  they  select  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ridicule  ?  Errors  that  are  popular  ?  Vices  that  are 
fashionable?  The  various  forms  of  cant  and  hypocrisy  that  prevail 
in  the  more  polite  and  polished  circles  of  society?  Folly  and  guilt 
in  any  of  the  high  places  of  the  world  ?  Ah,  no ;  that  would  be 
rather  too  serious  an  affair  I  There  is  influence — patronage — power  to 
affect  popularity  in  such  quarters.  The  founders  of  fashion,  the  oracles 
of  taste,  the  connoisseurs  of  refinement  preside  in  these  departments. 
The  laugh  might  be  turned  against  us.  It  would  be  more  prudent  to 
let  them  alone.     So  reason  these  polite  authors.     They  turn  to  th^ 
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diristian  church,  and  select  the  peculiarity  of  christian  character,  as  the 
most  suitable  subjects  for  satire.  Here  they  find  fair  game  and  an  open 
field.  Here  caricature  may  paint  its  distortions,  and  waggery  may  twirl 
its  grimace  and  its  attitudes,  not  only  with  impunity  to  themselves,  but 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  those  gay  and  polished  circles,  whose  pro- 
pitious smile  is  so  essential  to  literary  reputation. 

Let  any  one  revert  in  memory  to  the  list  of  works  of  fiction  which  he 
hsfi  read,  and  then  ask  himself  how  many  of  the  specimens  of  christiaa 
character  introduced  in  such  works  have  been  faithful  likenesses ;  and 
how  many  have  been  disgusting  caricatures.  And  he  will,  perhaps,  be 
surprised  at  the  result.  The  christian  name  is  represented  as  concealiDg 
under  a  mask  of  outward  devotion,  a  character  of  malignity,  or  worid- 
liness,  or  sensuality;  and  even  when  the  outward  profession  is  not  made 
the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  it  is  openly  associated  with  a  character  of  fierce 
fanaticism,  or  contracted  bigotry,  or  superstitious  credulity,  or  ignorant 
stupidity.  If  a  priest  or  parson  be  introduced,  he  is  either  some  dark 
scheming  scoundrel,  or  some  effeminate  fop  of  fashion,  or  some  rubicund 
and  roystering  boon  companion  of  the  bottle,  the  card  table  and  the  fox 
chase ;  or  some  fanatical  stickler  for  creeds  and  dogmas ;  or  some  de- 
vout ignoramus,  whose  piety,  though  sincere,  excites  pity  instead  of 
respect.  Now,  we  admit  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  description ; 
but  they  are  so  rare,  as  to  be  only  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  The 
christian  name  is  generally  associated  with  some  psalm-singing,  sour- 
visaged,  sanctimonious  pretender  to  piety,  with  a  jargon  of  religious 
cant,  whose  character  exhibits  most  unlovely  and  distorted  features,  and 
whose  life  displays  the  most  vile  and  contemptible  conduct ;  while  men 
of  the  world  who  make  no  pretension  to  piety,  are  set  off  in  contrast 
with  every  noble  and  generous  trait  of  character,  and  all  high-minded 
and  honorable  actions  of  life. 

Now,  it  is  true,  it  may  be  replied  to  all  this,  that  such  pnworthy 
characters  have  existed  in  the  christian  church ;  and  the  apology  of 
Bums  for  his  satires  on  religion,  may  be  adopted': 

"  To  stigmatize  false  friends  of  thine 
Can  ne'er  defame  thee." 

But,  we  ask,  why  are  evil  examples  so  generally  introduced,  and 
worthy  ones  so  rarely  f  Is  there  any  caveat  or  any  intimation  implied 
or  expressed,  that  these  examples  were  intended  to  represent  only  "false 
friendB"  and  insincere  pretenders  to  piety  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  th6 
manner  in  which  they  are  introduced,  to  show  that  it  was  designed  "  to 
stigmatize"  thenif  in  order  to  relieve  religion  from  the  odium  of  their 
example  ?  Or  rather,  does  not  the  whole  spirit  of  the  performance  in- 
dicate the  deliberate  purpose  to  injure  the  cause  of  religion  by  means  of 
their  example  ?  At  all  events,  whether  intended  or  not,  the  practical 
result  of  such  representations  is  to  bring  christian  piety  into  contempt — 
to  identify  the  sincere  devotion  of  an  honest  heart,  and  the  straightfor- 
ward consistency  of  christian  principle,  with  superstitious  cant  and  sanc- 
timonious hypocrisy ;  and  to  induce  irreligious  men  to  feel  contented 
aad  secure  in  their  neglect  of  the  whole  subject  of  religion. 

But  in  many  instances,  such  writers  go  even  beyond  the  point  of 
ridiculing  the  christian  name  and  profession.     They  make  the  solemn 
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doctrines  of  Christianity  subjects  of  caricature  and  profane  burlesque. 
They  do  this  by  expressing  the  truth  in  the  cant  phrase  of  vulgar  igno- 
rance, so  as  to  clothe  it  in  an  aspect  of  absurdity,  or  by  associating  the 
truth  with  some  low  allusion  or  ludicrous  image ;  or  by  extending  the 
limits  of  the  truth  to  some  extreme  of  evident  extravagance,  or  blending 
it  in  association  with  foreign  and  opposite  ideas ;  little  thinking  that 
this  absurd,  distorted,  fantastic  image,  which  they  have  conjured  up  as 
a  phantom  of  human  superstition,  is  nevertheless  but  a  caricature  of  a 
divine  reality,  which,  in  a  different  form,  is  revealed  in  direct  terms  again 
and  again,  in  that  Book  which,  many  of  them  at  least,  acknowledge  to 
be  the  Word  of  God. 


BOOKS  BEFORE  PRINTING. 


What  people  did  without  books,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  to  the 
mass  of  people,  without  printed  books,  becomes  a  greater  subject  of 
wonder  every  year,  as  these  beguilers  of  our  leisure  hours  become  more 
and  more  numerous.  A  writer  on  this  subject  in  Chambers'  Journal 
gives  us  some  curious  items  on  the  condition  of  literature  prior  to  the 
use  of  printing.  What  would  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  mentioned  in  the 
following  extract,  have  said,  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  day  would  come 
when  clergymen  would  read  fewer  books  than  many  classes  of  laymen ; 
yet  that  is  probably  the  case  now — unless  they  happen  to  be  editors  as 
well  as  clergymen — from  the  very  circumstance  that  the  books  they  do 
read  require  so  much  time  and  thought. 

An  old  writer,  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  in  1344, 
wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  *'  love  of  books,"  avowedly  prepared  it 
solely  for  the  clergy,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the  notion  of  there  being 
any  other  class  of  readers  with  a  magnificent  contempt.  "  Laymen," 
says  he,  "  to  whom  it  matters  not  whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned 
wrong-side  upwards,  or  spread  before  them  in  its  natural  order,  are  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  any  communion  with  books."  It  is  presumable  that 
he  would  not  have  said  this  if  laymen  had  then  been  at  all  in  the  habit 
of  reading.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  many  of  the  clergy,  and  men  of  the 
monastic  orders,  were  very  imperfect  readers ;  and,  according  to  the  good 
bishop's  views  of  their  qualifications,  some  of  them  were  hardly  more  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  books  than  the  despised  and  unlettered  laity.  In 
the  treatise  alluded  to,  his  lordship  is  not  sparing  of  his  reproach  in  re- 
gard to  the  frequent  misuse  of  books  which  came  under  his  notice.  He 
reprobates  the  unwashed  hands,  the  dirty  nails,  the  greasy  elbows  leaning 
upon  the  volume,  the  munching  of  fruit  and  cheese  over  the  open  leaves, 
which  were  the  marks  of  careless  and  idle  readers.  With  a  solemn  re- 
verence for  a  book,  at  which  we  may  now  smile,  but  for  which  we  can 
hardly  help  respecting  him,  he  says :  *'  Let  there  be  a  mature  decorum 
in  opening  and  closing  volumes,  that  they  may  neither  be  unclasped  with 
propitious  haste,  nor  thrown  aside  after  the  inspection  without  being 
duly  closed" — an  admonition  still  worthy  of  attention  in  certain  quarters, 
though  of  course  its  observance  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  it  was 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
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SOME   CHAPTERS   ON   HUMBUG. 


BT    IHI    IDItOft. 


NO.      III. 

Do  yon  Mk  me  whence  ihese  follies, 
Whence  these  stories  of  imposture, 
Whence  these  siUj  tricks  of  Hombug  ? 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  70U 
From  the  downy  chins  of  young  men, 
From  the  naked  lips  of  fast  men, 
From  the  tender  brains  of  sick  swains, 
From  the  hearts  of  verdant  lorers. 

— Not  fbok  Hiawatha. 

Wb  have  seen,  in  the  last  article,  how  Humbug  proposes  to  cure  the 
body,  and  what  a  money-making  business  it  proves  itself  to  be.  His 
wonderful  mission,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  bodily  ills  of  human 
life.  Some  patients  have  weak  minds  as  well  as  weak  bodies,  and  Dr. 
Humbug  is  ready  to  serve  them.  In  this  business  he  also  notices  the 
weak  side  and  enters  there. 

Here  is  a  poor  inebriate  whose  will,  by  the  long  habit  of  drinking, 
has  become  too  weak  to  control  his  appetite  and  passion  for  strong 
drink.  He  has  often  wept  over  his  misery.  What  shall  he  do  ?  He 
feels  himself  to  be  a  poor  slave.  He  would  do  or  give  any  thing  in  his 
power  to  be  released  from  the  fiend  that  torments  him  He  has  signed 
the  pledge,  but  under  the  strong  passion  and  temptation  he  has  broken  it 
again.  What  shall  he  do  I  At  this  juncture  Humbug  falls  into  his 
way  in  the  shape  of  the  following  advertisement,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  thousands  of  copies  over  the  land : 

"A  REMEDY  FOR  DRUNKENNESS.— The  Doctor  has  in  his  possession  a 
remedy  which  effectually  destroys  all  taste  for  liquor,  and  prevents  a  person  from 
acquiring  the  habit  of  drinking.  In. the  many  thousand  cases  for  which  he  hai 
used  this  article,  he  has  the  pleasure  to  say,  in  not  one  single  case  has  it  ever 
failed.  In  towns  where  it  has  been  used,  temperance  societies  have  dissolved 
and  taverns  been  shut,  simply  because  no  one  wanted  a  drink  after  using  this 
Remedy.  He  supplied  the  Remedy  to  a  celebrated  temperance  lecturer  of  this 
place,  and  he  has  written  to  the  Doctor  that  he  has  made  more  permanent  oon- 
werts  to  the  cause  of  temi>erance  in  one  week  than  he  has  done  all  his  life  by 
preaching  or  example ;  because,  after  using  this  Remedy,  all  taste  for  liquor  is 
completely  destroyed ;  and  after  taking  this  Remedy,  a  person  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  drix^ng  would  as  soon  think  of  drinking  soapsuds  and  water  as 
liquor.  The  discovery  of  this  important  Remedy  is  the  greatest  addition  soieaoe 
has  ever  had.     The  effect  is  instantaneous." 

You  ask.  Will  any  one  respond  to  this,  and  be  decieved  thereby? 
You  suppose  that  the  trickery  of  it  is  too  plain  to  allow  it  to  be  dan- 
gerous. But  you  must  remember  how  sorely  the  poor  drunkard  is  some- 
times pressed  by  his  woes ;  and  how  anxious  a  poor  wife  is  to  have  her 
husband  restored  to  his  family.  We  assure  you,  innocent  reader,  that 
to  such  long  hopeless  hearts,  the  least  ray  of  hope  that  falls  before  them 
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encourages  them  to  try  the  remedy.  The  very  fact  that  Hombag  can 
afford  to  advertise  this  pretended  care  so  largely  proves  that  it  calls 
forth  many  applications.  Bnt  we  can  fhmish  the  reader  with  positive 
facts  in  the  case.  When  the  police  in  Philadelphia  some  time  ago 
arrested  one  of  these  impostors,  and  seized  his  letters,  they  found,  among 
thousands  of  others,  one  from  a  poor  washer- woman  residing  near  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  who  had  sent  him  $20,  saved  out  of  her  hard  earnings, 
praying  him  to  send  the  remedy  that  her  husband  might  be  cured  of 
drunkenness  I 

This  is  one  way  in  which  Humbug  feeds  his  pockets  by  taking  advan- 
tage  of  human  weakness ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  way.  There  are  every 
where  to  be  found  young  gentlemen  whom  nature  has  either  neglected, 
or  on  whose  face  it  has  not  displayed  its  luxuriance  of  hair  as  largely 
ms  desired.  There  are  few  villages  and  country  places  where  there  is 
not  one  or  several  who  think  that  a  Spanish  look  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
complete  their  importance  and  their  happiness.  With  what  inward  joy 
do  such  swelling  youth  read  in  The  New  York  Tribune,  of  January 
27,  1855,  as  follows : 

^ITHISKERS  and  MUSTACHES  produced  in  six  weeks  by  GRA- 
V\       HAM»S  ONGUENT.     It  will  not  stain  or  injure  the  skin.     |1  per  bottle. 
Sent  to  any  part  of  the  country. ,  No.  — ,  Nassau-st. 

Do  any  believe  it  ?  Yes ;  hundreds  of  simple  souls  have  secretly  sent 
on  their  $1,  and  then  in  faith  and  hope  anointed  their  downy  chins  and 
upper  lips!  These  wonderful  appendages  to  a  man  "produced  in 
six  weeks" — without  "staining  the  skin" — "sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country" — and  only  "$1  per  bottle."  What  is  one  dollar  spent  in  ma- 
nure for  such  a  soil.  Young  America  never  gave  a  dollar  more  cheer- 
fully. He  feels  inwardly  glad  that  he  lives  in  the  19th  century  and  has 
even  heard  of  "Graham's  Onguent." 

There  are  also  many  to  be  found  among  the  rising  generation,  and 
some  among  the  generation  advanced  beyond  rising  years,  whose  heads 
and  hearts,  as  well  as  their  chins,  are  softer  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Humbug  is  ready  for  them.  Such  read  with  joy  in  the  Lancaster 
Independent  Whig,  of  February,  1855 : 

PERSONAL.— "MAGNETIC  LOVE  POWDER!"   THIS  ELEC- 
TRICAL Powder  will  make  young  Men  love  young  Women,  and  will  also 
make  young  Women  love  young  Men.     It  will  make  man  and  wife  love  each 
other,  and  all  your  enemies  as  friends.     Price  50  cents  a  package,  or  three  for  $1. 
This  Powder  has  never  failed,  nor  never  will,  if  used  according  to  my  directions. 
AU  orders  must  be  pre-paid,  and  the  Powders  will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail. 
Address,  ,  Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

Behold,  even  iaVie  mountain  regions  of  Pennsylvania  is  this  wisdom 
known.  Remember,  "all  orders  must  be  pre-paid,^^  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  this  kind  of  imposition  is  located  only  in  country  places. 
The  following  nonsense  is  also  published  in  a  widely  circulated  Almanac 
issued  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  subjoined  to  a  picture  of  a  bride  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm  of  the  happy  man  who  won  her  by  the  Powders : 

"  The  Magic  effects  of  Dr. 's  Magic  Love  Powders  are  made  apparent  in 

the  above  out.  The  courtship,  of  which  the  above  is  a  true  copy,  had  been 
lingering  for  seven  years,  and  probably  would  have  contined  for  seven  years  mort 
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if  had  not  been  for  the  aid  of  Dr. .     His  advice  was  solicited,  and  he  semi 

one  package  of  his  Love  Powders,  and  the  result  was  a  happj  and  speedy  onion 
of  the  above  couple.  The  Doctor  has  used  his  Love  Powder  iu  more  than  twentj 
thousand  oases,  ai^d  has  never  known  it  to  fail  of  producing  the  happiest  result ; 
he  can  send  them  to  jou  to  anj  part  of  the  world,  in  letter  so  securely  that  the 
most  curious  cannot  be  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  When  jou  write 
JOU  will  please  sign  your  name  in  a  clear  style,  give  the  name  of  your  poet  offiot, 
or  county,  town,  and  name  of  the  State,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  get  the  hai^est 
return  you  have  ever  had  in  your  life  for  the  small  sum  of  money  expended. 
These  Powders  are  applicable  to  all  sexes  and  conditions,  and  will  m2ike  any  per- 
son marry  you  that  you  wish.     All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  one  package  of 

Dr. *s  Love  Powder,  and  you  can  put  such  a  spell  on  them  that  they  are 

no  longer  free  agents." 

He  must  know  little  of  human  nature  who  does  not  believe  that  there 
are  thousands  of  ignorant  souls  who  answer  to  such  advertisements. 
Persons  of  whom  you  would  not  dream  in  connection  with  such  folly 
have  bought  and  fed  the  "powders" — which  was  no  doubt  a  little  buck- 
wheat meal,  or  something  of  the  kind,  sent  nicely  put  up  with  directions 
for  "50  cents  a  package,  or  three  for  $1."  In  the  same  seizure  of  let- 
ters in  Philadelphia,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  letters  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  a  wealthy  lady  in  Reading,  Pa.,  sent  $40  to  have 
the  Doctor  turn  the  feelings  of  a  certain  gentleman  towards  her. 
Another  lady  of  Reading,  attached  to  the  same  "nice  man,"  without 
knowing  what  had  been  done,  wrote,  about  the  same  time,  to  have  the 
Dr.  turn  his  feelings  toward  her.  He  wrote  back  that  her  "letter  came 
only  one  day  too  latel" — he  had  already  fixed  this  man's  love  on  the 
other  lady;  but  for  $50  he  would  change  it  back  again,  and  turn 
it  to  her  I  Do  you  believe  it  ? — ^the  $50  were  sent,  as  the  correspond- 
ence shows.  This  young  man  must  have  endured  singular  convulsions 
in  being  thus  jerked  hither  and  thither  in  his  heart  affairs,  in  so  short  a 
time.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  beautiful  man  got  safely  over  it. 

This  dealing  with  soft  heads  being  a  good  business,  in  the  money  way, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  different  schemes  should  be  plied.  Thus 
a  Dr.  Humbug,  of  Xew  York,  sends  the  whole  secret  in  a  book  for  only 
$1.     This  is  better — every  one  can  then  make  his  or  her  own  "powders :" 

"MATRIMONY  MADE  EASY;  Or,  How  to  Ww  a  Lovbb. 

A  BOOK  OF  OXB  HUKDRKD  AKD  8IXTT  PAGES,  32X0. 

Printed  on  fine  paper,  and  beautifully  illustrated.     By  Prof. 


Prof.  ,  of  New  York,  formerly  of  Sweden,  where  he  has  been  the  means 

of  bringing  about  thousands  of  happy  marriages,  will  send  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR,  post-paid,  plain  directions,  to  enable  Ladies  or  Gentle- 
men to  win  the  devoted  affections  of  as  many  of  the  opposite  sex^w  they  may- 
desire.  The  process  is  so  simple,  but  so  captivating,  that  all  may  be  married, 
irrespective  of  age,  appearance,  or  position ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  it  can  be 
arranged  with  the  utmost  ease  and  delicacy. 

N.  jd. — This  is  no  humbug,  but  one  of  the  greatest  sciences  the  world  ever 
produced,  which  thousands  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  New  York  can 
attest  to.  No  one  will  ever  regret  the  price  paid  for  such  an  invaluable  secret, 
which  is  contained  in  a  book  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary directions.  Bills  of  any  specie-paying  bank  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  received  at  par.  All  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  is  to  write  a  letter  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  and  inclose  the  money.        Prof.  ,  New  York," 

The  same  paper,  and  the  most  widely  circnlating  journal  in  thia 
country,  contains  two  other  advertisements  similar  to  this.     The  one 
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offers  the  book  for  12^  cents.  WonderfnUj  cheap,  but  ''all  letters  must 
be  post-paid,^^  This  ext^sive  advertising  in  papers  whwe  terms  are 
high,  shows  that  the  business  is  extensively  encouraged.  Poor  human 
nature.  How  easy  is  it  for  humbnggery  to  impose  on  thousands  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  especially  whose  religious  edu- 
cation has  been  neglected.  What  a  fearful  darkness  and  stupidity  must 
becloud  the  mind  of  any  one  who  can  be  deceived  by  such  impositions. 

If,  however,  there  are  some  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  personal 
attractions  sufficient  to  win  a  suitor  without  resort  to  "powders,"  and 
have  merely  a  curiosity  to  know  what  their  future  husband  or  wife  looks 
like,  they  also  can  be  accommodated  by  Humbug.  Hear  how  a  woman 
beckons  to  the  verdant  in  the  land,  through  the  columns  of  The  New 
York  Herald: 

MATRIMONIAL. — Mademoiselle  Emile  Villbtte,  Professor  of 
Autography  (or  reading  of  character  bj  a  person's  hand  writing)  and  a 
spiritnal  writing  medium,  will,  npon  the  receipt  of  26  cents,  (or  eqnivalent  im 
postage  stamps)  and  a  specimen  of  hand> writing,  send  to  anj  persen  a  fall  deli- 
neation of  their  character,  affairs  of  the  heart,  success,  destiny,  &c. ;  also  a  de- 
scription of  the  one  they  love  or  will  marry.  Address,  post-paid,  Emile  Villette, 
Broadway  P.  O.  Those  residing  out  of  the  citj  can  sidfely  transmit  through  the 
malL    iil  oommonioations  answered  one  week  after  theb:  receipt.'* 

All  this  is  certainly  silly  enough;  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
ashamed  of  his  kind  to  think  that  such  wicked  impositions  are  practiced, 
and  that  there  are  so  many  beings,  with  human  faces,  who  can  be  caught 
by  such  chaff.  But  half  is  not  told.  If  a  weak-headed  man's  troubles 
lie  in  another  direction  Dr.  Humbug  is  ready  for  him.  Let  him  read 
the  following  testimonials : 

DEBTS  OF  LONG  STANDING  Collected  by  the  Power  of 
Qeokahcy. — It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hare  an  interriew  with  the  Astrolo- 
ger,   ,  respecting  many  persons  who  owed  me  money,  who  were  able 

to  pay  me,  yet  had  not  the  disposition.  But,  by  consulting  with  this  gentleman, 
1  have  recoyered  many  bills  that  I  had  forgotten,  and  in  two  months  received 
more  money  than  I  erer  did  in  the  same  time  since  I  haye  been  in  business.  I 
would  advise  all  to  call,  who  wish  a  speedy  collection  of  doubtful  accounts,  and 
try  his  magic,  for  I  am  sure  they  never  wiU  regret  it.  Lbwis  Rusheast. 

Ho,  ye  whose  books  are  full  of  bad  debts,  try  "the  power  of  Q^o- 
mancyl"  Send  on  the  money  and  the  Doctor  will  give  them  "the  dis- 
position." Where  are  the  soft  heads  that  pay  the  cost  of  this  advertise- 
ment ?  Somebody  pays  it,  rest  assured,  and  besides  this  also  a  hand- 
some dividend  into  the  Doctor's  pocket. 

The  following  exhibits  a  fruitful  source  of  profit  to  Humbug : 

RECOVERY  OF  STOLEN  PROPERTY.— In  November,  1849,  I 
had  a  watch  stolen  from  me,  and  was  advised  to  call  on  Dr. ,  the  As- 
trologer, in  Locust  street,  Philadelphia.     In  a  few  days,  by  following  his  advice, 

I  recovered  my  watch.     I  also  confess  that  Dr. stopped  me  from  drinking 

liquor.  In  six  weeks  he  effected  a  cure  ;  and  I  have  not  used  or  desired  strong 
diink  since.     I  believe  he  can  cure  the  worst  cases  of  drunkenness. 

ROBERT  McINTIRE,  White  Marsh,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  letter,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  lady 
herself,  applying  for  the  power  of  discovering  the  thief  and  securing  a 
return  of  the  property  stolen.     The  hand-writing,  as  well  as  the  com- 
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position,  shows  that  the  ladj  has  considerable  intelligence,  showing  that 
this  kind  of  folly  is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant.  This  letter  was 
among  those  ahrc^j  referred  to  as  seised  bj  the  police  of  Philadelphia^ 
and  fell  into  onr  hands  through  Mr.  Gkist,  of  the  Lancaster  Satuday 
Eyening  Express,  who  had  in  his  possession  a  large  number  of  these 
letters,  and  who  published  them  in  an  able  expose  of  this  kind  of  im- 
position.    Here  is  the  letter  and  the  reply : 

«  HouDATBBimo,  December  2, 1850. 
Dbab  Sib  :  Tour  letter  was  received  with  much  (>l6asiire.  Mother  still  thinki 
that  70a  can  bring  it  back.  The  girl  that  waa  blamed  for  taking  it  has  gone  to 
Pittsburg.  Mother  dreamed  the  other  night  that  the  money  was  in  a  house  in 
town,  and  this  girl  stole  it  and  gave  it  to  the  other  girl  to  keep  for  her.  Alio^ 
that  some  one  had  gare  mother  power  to  get  it.  80  that  must  be  jou.  Breiy 
one  laughed  when  she  told  them  that  she  was  a  going  to  send  money  to  you,  for 
you  could  bring  the  stolen  money  back.  But  she  belieyed  so  firmly  in  you,  that 
she  did  not  listen  to  them.  Do  you  thiuk  it  is  in  town  ?  Do  please  tiy  and 
get  it.    Tours,  respectfully,  ." 

Here  is  the  ignorant  scoundrel's  reply,  verbatim : 

<<phil'a  December  3 '50 
I  hare  notice  your  Remarks ;  thcr  money  is  in  your  Town ;  and  your  motiiw 
will  8et  them  back  but  in  som  cases,  it  takes  Longer  time  than  in  oUiers. 

Res'y  .'' 

This  very  impostor,  as  was  ascertained  by  official  inquiry,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  cleared  at  this  business  the  enormous  snm  of  fobtt 
THOUSAND  dollars,  after  paying  immense  sums  besides  for  adyertisiog. 
At  the  time  of  his  capture  by  &e  authorities  of  Philadelphia,  he  had 
$15,000  deposited  in  one  bank.  When  his  letters  fell  into  the  hwids  of 
the  officers,  and  The  Sunday  Globe  began  to  publish  them  as  an  expose 
of  his  impositions,  he  called  on  the  editors  and  offered  them  $1000  if 
they  would  let  him  alone.  They  nobly  refused.  By  the  autlyorities  and 
the  public  papers  he  was  at  last  driren  from  Philadelphia ;  and  yet,  in 
the  face  of  this  exposure,  he  settled  down  afterwards  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  lastly  in  Cincinnati,  and  did  a  large  business— 
riding  out  in  his  splendid  carriage,  and  enjoying  himself  in  the  highest 
style,  a  very  king  in  the  "Paradise  of  fools"  which  he  had  gathered 
around  him. 


A    SACRED    MELODY 

Be  thou,  0  God,  by  night,  by  day, 

My  guide,  my  guard  from  sin ; 

My  life,  my  trust,  my  light  divine, 

To  keep  me  pure  within. 

Pure  as  the  air,  when  day's  first  light 

A  cloudless  sky  illumes, 

And  active  as  the  lark  that  soars 

Till  heaven  shines  round  its  plumes. 

So  may  my  soul  upon  the  wings 

Of  faith  unwearied  rise, 

Till  at  the  gate  of  heaven  it  sings 

Midst  light  from  Paradise. 
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THE    TREES    OP    THE    BIBLE. 


NO.    XVIII. — THl    OAK. 


BT   THl   IDITOB. 


Ths  Oak  bas  been  a  sacred  tree  among  many  nations.  The  Qreeks, 
Romans,  Qermans,  Oanls,  and  Britons^  all  held  it  in  the  greatest  yener- 
ation.  The  Dmids  celebrated  their  sacred  rites  under  oiks.  It  is  such 
a  noble  tree  that  Cowper  could  well  say, 

"  It  seems  idolatry  with  some  excuse, 
When  our  forefather  Droids  in  their  oaks 
Imagined  sanctity." 

"We  have  reason  to  think,"  says  one,  "that  this  veneration  was 
brought  from  the  East ;  and  that  the  Druids  did  no  more  than  transfer 
the  sentiments  their  progenitors  had  received  in  oriental  countries.  It 
would  appear  that  the  patriarch  Abraham  resided  under  an  oak,  or  a 
grove  of  01^,  which  our  translators  render  the  plains  of  Mamre;  and 
that  he  planted  a  grove  of  this  tree.  Oen.  21,  23.  In  fact,  since  in  hot 
countries  nothing  is  more  desirable,  or  more  refreshing,  than  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  we  may  easily  suppose  the  inhabitants  would  resort  for  their 
enjoyment  to 

"  Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  spread 

A  deeper,  darker  shade." 

Oaks,  and  groves  of  oaks,  were  esteemed  proper  places  for  religious 
services.  Altars  were  set  up  under  them :  Josh.  24,  26 ;  and  probably 
in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  appointments  to  meet  at  conspicuous 
oaks  were  made,  and  many  affairs  transacted,  or  treated  of,  under  their 
shade,  as  we  read  in  Homer,  Theocritus,  and  other  poets.  The  heathen 
made  idols  of  oak.  Is.  44,  14.  The  oracle  of  Dodona  stood  in  a  grove 
of  oaks,  which  was  sacred  to  Jupiter.  Celebrated  in  the  scriptures  are 
the  "Oaks  of  Bashan."  Is.  2,  13;  Zach.  11,  2;  Ezek.  2T,  6.  Orien- 
talists tell  us  that  this  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  oak.  The  leaves  are  smaller 
and  the  acorns  larger  than  those  on  our  oaks.  The  acorns  and  nut-galls 
of  this  tree  are  an  important  article  of  exportation  in  Syria. 

The  Hebrew  word,  Allon — oak — is  sometimes  translated  plain  in  our 
English  bible.  Thus  in  Judges  10,  8t :  "The  plain  of  Meon^nim,"  is 
in  Luther's  translation  "The  Magic  Oak;"  supposed  to  be  called  the 
magic  or  wizard  oak,  because  it  was  the  spot  where  Jacob  had  hid  the 
gods  of  his  wives.  Gen.  85,  4.  So  also  in  1  Sam.  10,  3  :  "the  plain 
of  Tabor,"  is  in  German  "the  oak  of  Tabor."  As  these  trees  lived  to 
a  great  age  they  naturally  became  celebrated  as  the  representatives  of 
the  localities  in  which  they  stood.  It  was  under  an  oak  that  Joshua 
held  solemn  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  there  also  he  erected  the  stone 
of  testimony  to  remind  the  Jews  of  their  covenant  with  God.  Joshua 
24,  26.     Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  buried  under  an  oak.     Gen. 
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35,  8.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  that  appeared  to  Gideon  sat  under  an 
oak.  Judges  6,  2.  Prophets  were  also  wont  to  sit  under  this  tree.  1 
Kings  13,  14.  Abimeleeh  was  made  king  '*by  the  plain  (oak)  of  the 
pillar  that  was  in  Shechem."    Judges  9,  6. 

Besides  its  great  age,  there  is  a  solemn  grandeur  about  the  oak  that 
inspires  in  us  feelings  of  respect.  A  friend  of  ours  is  wont  to  take  his 
hat  off  when  he  meets  a  majestic  oak.  He  learned  it  from  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, the  spirit  of  which  he  piously  thinks  extends  to  aged  trees. 
We  respect  him  the  more  on  this  account. 

What  astonishes  us  most  of  all  when  we  look  thoughtfully  at  a  large 
oak  is,  that  such  a  thing  of  a  hundred  '^  mighty  arms"  should  come  forth 
from  a  small  acorn.  Verily,  if  it  should  spring  up  at  once  into  sach 
dimensions  it  would  be  a  miracle,  and  we  should  praise  the  great  GK>d 
because  of  it  I  Is  it  not  just  as  wonderful — Mid  more  so — ^that  it  should 
hare  become  what  it  is  through  long  centuries  of  slow,  silent  growth, 
encountering  the  frost  of  many  winters  and  the  rage  of  a  thousand 
hurricanes  and  storms.     Yes  it  is  a  miracle  to  the  thoughtful. 

Thou  wast  a  bauble  once ;  a  cup  and  ball, 

Which  babes  might  play  with ;  and  the  thievish  jay 

Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  parloined 

The  aubum  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 

Thy  yet  dose-folded  latitude  of  boughs 

And  all  thy  embryo  vastness  at  a  gulph. 

But  God  thy  growth  decreed ;  autumnal  rains 

Beneath  thy'parent  tree  mellowed  the  soil, 

Designed  thy  cradle ;  and  a  skipping  deer, 

With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepared 

The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secure. 

Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through. 


A  SHADOW  FROM  THE  HEAT. 

How  oppressive  is  the  weather !  Our  blood  boils,  our  lips  are  parch- 
ed, our  heads  ache.  We  pant  for  rest,  how  sweet  to  recline  under  some 
cooling  shade!  " Thou  hast  been  a  shadow  from  the  heat,"  says  the 
prophet  Isaiah  to  the  God  of  Israel.  And  what  kin4  of  a  shadow  is 
He  ?  We  read  in  the  scripture  of  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  of  the  shadow 
of  a  tree,  of  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  of  the  shadow  of  a  tabernacle  from 
the  heat.  The  shadow  of  a  cloud  in  harvest  is  grateful ;  but  it  passes 
quickly  by.  The  shadow  of  a  tree  under  which  we  sit  down  is  grateful, 
but  it  covers  only  a  small  space,  and  the  rays  often  pierce  through  the 
boughs.  The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  is  dense  and  cool,  but  it  befriends 
only  a  little  way.  The  shelter  which  the  soul  finds  in  God  is  far  more 
than  they  all  together.  In  the  shadow  of  the  tabernacle  is  a  cool  and 
re&eshing  resting-place.  No  burning  heats  are  there;  no  storms  of 
wicked  passions  are  there ;  no  parching  droughts  are  there ;  no  harm  of 
any  kind  can  come  there.  "  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night."  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  sacred  place  of  the  Most 
High,  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty."  Will  you  not 
come  and  dwell  under  this  broad  and  blessed  shadow  ? 
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UNPUBLISHED   LITERATURE. 


BT    THB    BDITOB. 

The  reader  will  please  call  to  mind  one  thing  which  we  said  last 
month  in  regard  to  "scraps  of  unpublished  literature"  found  on  the  blank 
leaves  of  school  books.  This,  namely :  "We  are  of  opinion  that  these 
sentiments,  when  properly  arranged,  do  truly  exhibit  not  only  the  intel- 
lectual, but  also  the  moral  and  religious  history  of  the  scholar's  mind 
loid  heart :  even  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  philosophy  as  the 
history  of  a  nation's  poetry  shows  its  development."    So  we  now  repeat. 

We  brought  our  history  of  unpublished  school-boy  literature  up  to  the 
first  efforts  of  the  "larger  boys."  We  now  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  a  specimen  which  exhibits  a  certain  one-sided  development  common  to 
boys  at  a  certain  period  in  boyhood  : 

Bobby  Brown,  his  hand  and  pen, 

He  will  be  good,  bat  dear  knows  when. 

We  do  not  at  all  like  the  spirit  of  these  lines.  We  are  sorry  that  it 
is  so  common  with  boys  of  a  certain  age  to  write  them  in  their  school- 
books.  The  thoughtfiil  reader  will  at  once  recognise  in  them  a  certain 
peculiar  bravo  spirit  which  is  not  at  all  beautifiil  in  children.  We  do 
not  like  to  see  him  write  down  his  own  name,  in  nick-name  style.  It  is 
a  bad  sign  when  a  boy,  or  a  man,  receives  a  nick-name.  He  ought  to 
avoid  giving  occasion  for  it ;  and  if  some  weakness  or  wickedness  in  him 
draws  it  upon  him  he  ought  to  mourn  over  it  in  deepest  shame.  It  is  a 
NiCK-name.  The  word  nick,  the  reader  no  doubt  knows,  means  in  some 
languages,  "  the  devil" — an  evil  spirit.  A  nick-name  is  a  devil-neime  : 
that  is,  a  name  given  by  some  evil-disposed  person,  and  generally  occa- 
sioned by  some  evil  trait  in  the  one  who  receives  it,  of  which  it  is  the 
mark.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  with  earnest  disapprobation ;  and  it  pains 
us  to  see  the  boy  adopt  it,  and  record  it  with  his  own  hand. 

You  say,  perhaps,  "  Bobby"  cannot  be  properly  regarded  as  a  nick- 
name, because  it  evidently  comes  from  Robert.  Yes,  you  know  it  to  be 
so  derived ;  but  pray,  could  you  tell  it  from  the  words  themselves.  It  is 
purely  a  nick-name ;  and  there  is  no  law  of  language  by  which  it  can  be 
derived  from  Robert.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this  boy  adopt  his  nick-name ; 
it  sinks  him  in  our  estimation. 

You  think  it  strange  that  we  should  so  strongly  censure  this  feature 
in  the  couplet.  But  hear  us.  The  boy  received  a  name  in  his  baptism, 
Robert.  That  is  his  christian  name.  Before  that  he  had  only  one  name, 
and  that  was  the  name  of  his  parents,  the  name  in  the  flesh,  the  name  in 
nature ;  but  when  he  was  christened  hejreceived  another  name,  the  name 
in  grace.  Every  time  he  or  others  call  him  by  his  christian  name,  it  is 
to  remind  him  of  the  new  relation  he  now  sustains  to  Christ  of  which  the 
name  is  the  symbol  and  mark.  This  christian  name  is  Robert ;  but  see 
now  the  boy  prefers  his  nick-name,  his  devil-name  to  his  true  christian 
name.     He  calls  himself  by  this  evil  name,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
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he  does  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  christian,  bnt  names  himself  after 
the  evil  spirit. 

Are  we  not  right  in  disliking,  yea  in  being  horrified  at  the  spirit  of 
the  boy  who  can  so  deny  his  christian  name.  Say  we  not  tmly  tJiat  no 
greater  insult  can  be  offered  any  one  than  to  give  him  a  nick-name.  It 
is  indeed  to  insult  and  mock  his  baptism,  and  deny  to  him  a  title  to  the 
highest  and  most  honorable  name  which  a  mortal  can  bear. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  boy  whose  taste  falls  in  with  this  couplet  is 
developing  in  an  unlovely  direction.  If  he  does  not  change  he  may  yet 
turn  out  to  be,  what  is  familiarly  known  as  a  rowdy.  The  elements  of 
this  character  are  evidently  working  in  him.  We  already  picture  him  to 
ourselves  as  somewhat  rude  in  his  manners  and  rough  in  his  words.  He 
may  not  yet  fight  or  swear,  but  he  begins  to  be  uncourteous  in  some  of 
his  intercourse  with  other  boys,  and  his  words  begin  to  show  a  great 
deal  of  the  bold  sauce-box.  His  eye  and  his  cheek  begin  to  lose  that 
beautiful  modesty  which  all  good  people  love  so  much  to  see  in  children. 
He  begins  to  delight  in  a  slouching  hat,  and  a  swaggering  air.  He  eveai 
sometimes  answers  rudely  when  his  mother  gives  him  tender  and  good 
advice.  This,  and  more  too,  we  expect  to  find  in  a  boy  who  has  so  fai 
lost  his  christian  self-respect  as  to  hear  and  even  write  with  pleasure  his 
nick-name.  Again,  we  say,  we  are  sorry  to  see  this  spirit  growing  in 
the  boy. 

What  is  thus  implied  in  the  first  line  of  the  couplet,  is  fully  brought 
out  in  the  second.     See  how  irreverently  he  speaks : 

He  will  be  good,  but  dear  knows  when. 

In  this  line  he  even  makes  light  of  piety.  It  is  only  too  true,  what  he 
here  implies,  that  he  is  not  now  good.  He  acknowledges  this,  not  hum- 
bly and  sadly,  as  he  ought  to  do ;  but  lightly  and  carelessly.  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  "  he  will  be  good,  but  cares  not  when !" 

The  boy,  moreover,  seems  to  have  lost  the  feeling  of  his  true  relation 
to  piety  or  being  good.  He  looks  upon  it  as  something  to  come  to  him 
in  the  future.  He  forgets  his  vantage  ground  as  he  was  placed  upon  it 
in  the  covenant  in  which  he  received  his  christian  name.  He  forgets  that 
he  is  to  grow  in  grace,  and  vaguely  expects  some  time  or  other  to  grow 
into  it.  God,  through  his  christian  name,  says  to  him :  Ton  are  mine 
by  the  covenant  of  grace,  depart  not  from  me.  But  he  virtually  says : 
I  am  not  now  God's,  but  I  may  become  such  in  the  future.  Here  is  the 
very  same  spirit  of  frivolous  unbelief  and  impiety  which  caused  him  to 
prefer  his  nick-name  to  his  christian  name. 

Look  closely  to  the  words  :  "He  will  be  good."  They  contain  a  seed 
of  serious  evil.  They  are  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  presumption.  They 
imply  that  his  becoming  good  depends  upon  his  own  will — upon  what 
he  will  choose  to  do  in  the  future,  rather  than  what  has  been  done  for 
him  already.  He  does  not  seem  to  feel  and  acknowledge  gracious  influ- 
ences before  and  behind  him,  upon  which  he  is  to  fall  back  for  strength, 
and  hope,  and  safety,  but  in  bravo  style  proposes  to  dash  into  his  future 
history  on  the  strength  of  his  own  will  and  resources. 

These  lines  belong  evidently  to  that  period  which  may  be  called  full 
boyhood.  There  is  not  in  them,  either  the  innocent  simplicity  of  the 
earlier,  nor  yet  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  later  stage.   Th^  belong 
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to  that  period  which  in  ordinary  cases  of  human  development  lies  be- 
tween ten  and  fourteen  years.  A  most  critical  period  of  boyhood  t  A 
time  when  the  mind  and  heart  are  receiving  a  bias  which  may,  and  which 
often  does,  determine  the  whole  course  of  after  life. 

I  think  I  hear  one  of  the  young  readers  of  The  Quardian  say :  "That 
is  my  age — I  am  in  that  period."  Well,  then  be  careful.  Let  me  give 
you,  my  boy,  a  couplet  for  your  school-book,  which  I  will  make  myself, 
and  which  I  have  no  doubt  your  mother  will  say  is  better  than  the  other. 
Thus: 

Robert  Brown,  his  hand  and  pon, 
May  I  be  good,  like  all  good  men. 

What  think  you  of  that,  my  boy?  It  reads  smoothly,  it  rhymes, well, 
and  contains  good  sense.  To  begin  to  be  a  good  man,  is  to  begin  to  be 
a  good  boy.     The  poet  has  thus  truly  said — 

"  The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 

You  study  well  what  that  strange  line  means.  When  you  once  get  the 
true  and  full  idea  which  it  contains,  then  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  best  thing  you  can  do,  my  noble  boy,  is  to  think  "a  great  deal  of 
Jesus  who  also  was  once  a  boy,  to  learn  prayers  aild  hymns  about  him, 
and  long  to  be  so  gentle,  innocent,  as  you  know  he  was.  Do  not  think, 
even  if  you  are  twelve  years  of  age,  that  you  are  too  big  to  say  that 
beautiful  little  prayer : 

^'  Blessed  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Look  on  me  a  little  child, 
Pity  my  simplicity 
And  make  apions  boy  of  me.'* 

Here  we  must  stop  for  this  time,  asking  again  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing on  our  history  of  unpublished  literature  next  month. 


LUXURY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  IN  ROSES. 

To  enjoy  the  scent  of  roses  at  meals,  an  abundance  of  rose  leaves  were 
shaken  out  upon  the  table,  so  that  the  dishes  were  completely  surrounded. 
By  an  artificial  contrivance,  roses,  during  meal  times,  descended  on  the 
guests  from  above.  Heliogabalus,  in  his  folly,  caused  violets  and  roses 
to  be  showered  down  upon  his  guests  in  such  quantities,  that  a  number 
of  them  being  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  were  suffocated  in  flowers. 
During  meal  times,  they  reclined  upon  cushions  stuffed  with  rose  leaves, 
or  made  a  couch  of  leaves  themselves.  The  floor,  too,  was  strewed  with 
roses,  and  in  this  custom  great  luxury  was  displayed.  Cleopatra,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  procured  roses  for  a  feast  which  she  gave  to  Antony, 
had  them  laid  two  cubics  thick  on  the  floor  as  the  banquet-room,  and 
then  caused  nets  to  be  spread  over  the  flowers  in  order  to  render  the 
footing  elastic.  Heliogabalus  caused  not  only  the  banquet-rooms,  but 
also  the  colonnades  that  led  to  them  to  be  covered  with  roses,  inter- 
spersed with  lilies,  violets,  hyacinths,  and  narcissi,  and  walked  about 
this  flowery  platform. 
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THS   FIRM    RESOLVB. 


IT    0Iir08K0. 

This  hoar  mj  better  years  "  begin  their  date," 
"  New  era"  in  my  life. — 
This  cnunbling  dust,  a  day  of  balmy  health 
No  more  shall  know ;  soon  the  purple  tide  of  life- 
Bo  feeble  now — shall  cease  its  ebbing  flow. 

— But  my  heart, 
Mysterious  chamber  of  contending  spirits  I — 
Miniature  world  of  wondrous  greatness ! — 
Shall  better  grow,  as  it  feebly  oasts  its 
Treasure  forth,  and  striyes,  yet  vainly  strires,  to  fill 
The  sinking  rills  of  life. 

A  change -- 
Decided,  firm,  unfaltering  withal. 
Not  unobserved,  nor  wanting  comment  from 
Lips  that  speak  no  guile,  shall  mark  my  future  oouise. 

So  long  by  passion  tossed  at  will,  and  often 
Wrecked  among  the  frowning  shoals  of  life's 
Tempestous  sea :  no  longer  I  with  folded  arms 
Shall  stand  and  gaze  and  wonder,  while  the  wrathful 
Waves  their  foaming  brows,  in  fearful  tumult, 
Hurl  against  the  biding  rocks. 

With  resolution  strong, 
And  energy  of  soul  unfelt  before, 
I'll  calmly  take  the  arm  of  Him  whose  smile  is  life ; 
He'll  safely  guide  this  weak,  unskilful  hand 
To  wage  successful  war  against  my  foes. 

Enrobed  with  armor  from  on  high, 
I  shall,  by  aid  of  him  from  whom  my  weapon  comes, 
My  selilsh  heart  subdue,  and  break  the  subtle 
Tempter's  power,  and  win  at  last  a  home  among 
The  ever-blessed  throng. 


THE   JUST    MAN. 

Thet  are  not  just  because  they  do  no  wrong, 
But  he  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  he  may — 
He  is  truly  just.     I  praise  not  them 
Who  in  their  petty  dealings  pilfer  not ; 
But  he  whose  conscience  spurns  a  secret  fraud, 
When  he  might  plunder  and  defy  surprise : 
His  be  the  praise,  who  looking  down  with  scorn 
On  the  false  judgment  of  the  partial  herd, 
Consults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  boldly  dares 
To  BE,  not  to  be  thought,  an  honest  man. 
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ABUSE   OP   GBNIT7S. 


BT   J.    T.    I. 

Bt  the  word  genias  we  understand,  in  general,  a  man  endowed  with 
uncommon  vigor  of  mind — and  in  particular,  that  peculiar  structure  of 
mind  given  by  nature  to  an  individual  which  qualifies  him  for  a  particular 
study,  employment,  or  course  of  life.  Any  individual  who  exhibits  an 
unconmion  aptitude  of  mind  or  wit  in  any  employment,  or  upon  any 
sobjecti  is  called  a  genius.  But  it  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  a 
person's  wit,  skill,  and  aptitude  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  i|L 
mechanics. 

One  person  may  be  a  genius  in  history,  another  in  art,  another  in 
science,  another  in  mechanics,  another  in  trade,  and  so  on.  There  are 
many  persons  who,  perhaps,  are  but  little  known  to  the  popular  world, 
and  yet  are  real  geniuses.  They  have  been  raised  and  they  move  in 
rather  secluded  neighborhoods,  pinched  perhaps  also  by  poverty,  and 
hence  have  not  come  in'  contact  with  a  stimulus  to  action  or  thought, 
and  are  consequently  out  of  the  reach  of  circumstances  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  display  of  their  extraordinary  talents.  Doubtless  for  the  want 
of  proper  circumstances  and  stimulus,  many  a  bright  and  noble  mind 
has  b^n  left  to  exercise  its  powers  on  unworthy  subjects  and  in  uncon- 
genial toils. 

A  genius  mostly  reveals  himself  to  the  world  by  his  originality.  He 
bursts  forth  in  the  scientific  or  mechanical  world  unexpected,  like  a  wan- 
dering meteor,  that  startles  men  of  skill  and  talent.  Or  he  rises,  slow 
and  sure,  by  the  power  of  thought,  from  the  qmiet  glen,  to  stand  with 
kings  and  the  honorable.  Such  are  the  results  of  genius  when  properly 
directed. 

The  genius  of  Franklin  drew  from  the  angry  tempests,  harmlessly, 
the  subtie  fluid  which  bursts  forth  in  the  thunderbolt.  The  genius  of 
Fitch  and  Fulton  enables  us  to  plough  the  mighty  deep  at  a  rate  un- 
known to  the  world  before.  The  skCl  of  genius  has  led  us  into  the 
secret  of  sending  news  at  lightning  speed.  It  has  given  us  machinery 
to  spin  our  wool  and  cotton,  to  weave  our  cloth  and  linsey,  to  sew  our 
garments,  to  seed  our  grain,  to  reap  our  harvests,  to  hull  our  wheat  and 
shell  our  com,  to  prepare  our  flour,  to  traverse  the  land  at  almost  flying 
speed,  to  mount  with  the  eagle  into  the  first  heaven,  and  to  do  many 
other  wonderful  things  and  works.  Indeed  every  facility  we  have  gained 
above  our  ancestors  was  not  the  work  of  dull,  stupid  minds,  but  the 
labor  of  geniuses — ^that  is,  by  geniuses  not  made  alone  by  nature,  but 
made  such  by  deep  thought,  constant  labor,  and  unconquerable  deter- 
mination. 

Superior  power  and  skill  of  mind  has  also  written  our  histories,  and 
thus  presents  before  our  minds,  in  panoramic  view,  the  various  events  of 
men  and  nations.  It  has  also  perfected  science,  beautified  the  fine  arts, 
and  rendered  mechanical  skill  more  successful  and  valuable.    It  has  set 
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on  foot  great  schemes  of  political,  social,  moral  and  religions  reform; 
and  has  cansed  the  light  of  ciyilization  and  peace  to  shine  to  distant 
and  forsaken  lands. 

Bnt  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  eminent  abUities  have  not  always  been 
directed  to  worthy  and  profitable  pursuits.  While  the  genins  of  man 
has  blessed  the  world,  the  abuse  of  that  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  the  source  of  many  curses  to  man.  An  able  writer,  in  allusion  to 
one  of  these  forms  of  perverted  talent,  says:  "Ism  the  more  disposed 
to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  subject,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not 
sufficiently  attended  to — nay,  that  in  ninety-nine 'instances  out  of  one 
hundred,  it  is  not  attended  to  at  all :  that  works  of  imagination  are 
perused  for  the  sake  of  the  wit  which  they  display ;  which  wit  not  only 
reconciles  us  to  but  ende^trs  tc  us  opinions  and  feelings  and  habits  ii 
War  with  wisdom  and  morality,  to  say  nothing  of  religion.  In  short, 
that  we  admire  the  polish,  the  temper  of  the  sword,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  it  is  wielded,  though  it  is  the  property  of  a  lunatic  or  a 
bravo ;  though  it  is  brandished  in  the  face  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  at 
every  wheel  threatens  to  inflict  a  wound  that  will  disfigure  some  feature, 
or  lop  off  some  member,  or  with  masterly  adroitness  aims  a  death-thmst 
at  the  heart!'' 

Again  he  says:  "1  know  not  a  more  pitiable  object  than  the  man 
who,  standing  upon  the  pigmy  eminence  or  his  own  self-importance, 
looks  around  upon  the  species  with  an  eye  that  never  throws  a  beam  of 
satisfaction  on  the  prospect,  but  visits  vrith  a  scowl  whatever  it  lights 
upon."  This  was  said  with  reference  to  one  who  stood  high  on  the 
intellectual  emiiioitce  of  the  Old  World,  but  is  just  as  applicaUe  to  mai 
of  high  intellectual  training  and  wit  in  this  country.  How  many  who 
are  endowed  with  a  high  order  of  talent  by  their  Creator,  delight  only 
in  using  them  as  a  scourge  instead  of  a  blessing  to  society?  They  have 
genius,  but  th(  ;*  abuse  it ;  they  have  learning,  but  they  sacrifice  it  upon 
unholy  altars ;  *\\ej  have  wit  and  skill,  but  they  have  consecrated  them 
to  the  god  of  this  World.  What  a  pity.  Think,  dear  reader,  for  a  mo- 
ment, of  the  a)  use  of  genius  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  Voltaire,  Roua- 
seau,  Paine,  and  others  I  Think  of  the  prolific  source  of  human  error 
which  has  obtruded  itself  upon  our  attention  through  the  learning  and 
abused  genius  of  these  men.  And  think,  lastly,  of  the  streams  of  moral 
poison  that  flow  in  the  world,  whose  fountains  were  the  polluted  hearts 
and  unsanctified  talents  of  such  gifted  men,  then  you  can  form  a  faint 
idea  of  the  curse  of  abused  genius.  Had  these  men  been  men  of  integ- 
rity and  piety,  as  they  were  men  of  talent  and  learning,  nations  and  in- 
dividuals might  well  have  rejoiced  over  their  existence,  who  now  g^roan 
and  mourn  because  they  lived.  They  might  have  stood  as  high  on  the 
mount  of  God  and  human  honor  as  Baxter,  Bunyan,  the  Reformers,  and 
others,  had  it  not  been  for  abused  genius. 

Toung  reader,  are  you  marked  out  by  the  Almighty  as  one  firom  whom 
the  world  may  expect  much  on  account  of  your  superior  order  of  mind  ? 
Are  yon  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  day  when  you  will  make  yov 
mark  in  the  world,  be  it  on  a  large  or  a  Ismail  scale  ?  If  so,  we  beseech 
you  to  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  modeled  after  the  fashion  of  men  that 
have  abused  their  skjUl,  sacrificed  to  unlawful  ends  their  talents,  and  have 
written  with  poisoned  pens  and  spoken  with  wicked  tongues. 
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JESUS  THE  DESIRE  OP  ALL  NATIONS  AND  OP  ALL 

HEARTS. 


IT    TBI    IBITOm. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Simon  and  some  others  fonnd  Jesus  in  a  8<di- 
tarj  place  praying,  they  said  to  him,  ''All  men  seek  for  thee."  In  so 
saying  they  uttered  a  far  deeper  and  broader  truth  than  they  intended. 
All  men  do  seek  for  Christ :  we  do  not  mean  that  they  do  it  consciously, 
and  in  the  true  way ;  they  seek  something  of  which  they  feel  a  deep  need, 
and  which  can  be  found  alone  in  Him.  All  the  seekings  of  men  are 
impdled  by  that  eternal  restlessness  of  want  which  can  only  be  satisfied 
in  Christ.    Unconsciously,  all  men  seek  for  Christ. 

Men  seek  wealth,  pressed  by  an  inward  want  which  hopes  to  satisfy 
itself  in  this  way :  but  the  true  riches  are  in  Christ — in  Him  alone  is 
tius  desire  satisfied.  Out  of  Him  it  only  erer  increases  I  Men  seek 
happiness ;  but  He  alone  is  its  fountain.  Away  from  Him,  erery  cup 
emptied  only  increases  the  thirst. 

Men  seek  knowledge;  but  in  Him  alone  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  wis- 
dom :  away  from  Him  all  knowledge  is  a  lie,  that  disappoints  at  the  last. 

Man  is  restless ;  he  feels  that  he  wants  something  which  he  has  not, 
and  which  will  quiet  his  spirit:  he  goes  seeking  he  knows  not  what— he 
is  diverted  and  allured  by  various  promises  which  meet  him  by  the  way ; 
he  tries  them  and  finds  them  wanting,  and  goes  to  seek  &rther.  Now 
ask  such  seekers,  what  do  you  seek  ?  One  ^1  answer  truth,  knowledge. 
Another  will  say,  I  seek  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  my  own  spirit — ^the  ideal 
of  my  desires — ^rest  and  peace  for  my  heart — ^the  goal  of  those  longing^ 
which  consume  me.  Thus  each  one  will  give  a  Cerent  answer,  which 
is  however  in  its  ground  the  same ;  and  each  spirit  will  be  seeking  in  a 
different  way,  and  in  a  different  direction,  that  which  will  answer  to  ita 
wants  and  longings.  This  can  only  be  found  in  Jesus.  Him  all  hearts 
unconsciously  seek.  Such  restless  hearts  may  be  properly  addressed,  as 
Paul  addressed  the  idolaters  at  Athens,  **  Jesus,  whom  you  ignoranUy 
seek,  Him  declare  I  unto  you.'' 

This  unconscious  seeking  after  Jesus,  as  the  only  rest  and  home  of  the 
ever  restless  heart,  has  in  idl  ages  been  strong  in  the  bosom  of  heathen- 
ism. Long  before  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  did  the  sighs  and  groans  of 
helpless  and  exhausted  humanity  gather  themselves  up  in  a  kind  of  un- 
conscious hope  and  prophecy  of  some  coming  help.  Though  they  knew 
not  Christ,  yet  their  wants  cried  after  one;  and  hence,  tnily,  is  Jesos 
called  ''the  desire  of  all  nations."  Here  in  the  desires  of  heatheninn  we 
have  the  first  and  faintest  dawn  of  the  advent  of  Christ 

The  prophet,  in  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  desire  of  all  nations,  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  humanity,  before  Christ  appeared,  and  even  among 
those  to  whom  He  had  not  even  been  announced  and  promised,  fdt  tihe 
need  of  just  such  a  Saviour  as  He  is,  and  unconsciously  longed  for  Him, 
and  desired  Him. 

To  this  thought  we  invite  attention  in  this  article :  Jesus,  the  tma 
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object  of  the  unconscious  hopes  and  longings  of  heathenism ;  Jesns,  the 
true  rest  and  satisfaction  of  all  hearts.  The  thought  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed: Jesus,  'Hhe  desire  of  all  nations."  They  did  not,  of  course, 
know  him.  He  was  not  proclaimed  to  them,  as  He  was  to  the  Jews, 
by  prophets.  He  was  not  urged  upon  their  attention  by  an  outward 
reyelation. 

That  which  they  longed  for  was  the  projection  of  their  own  wants — 
ih«  incarnation  of  their  own  desire.  Their  idsal  was  not  bom  from 
above,  but  He  was  bom  from  beneath :  a  helper  created  out  of  their 
own  need;  but  still  the  dark  type  of  the  tme. 

He  was  the  desire  of  the  nations.  What  is  the  cause  of  desire  ?  A 
iense  of  want.  This  want  begat  the  desire,  and  this  desire  created  for 
itself  an  object,  and  then  longed  after  it. 

Qod  gare  orer  the  heathen  to  themselves.  Their  progress  in  their 
own  way,  was  a  progress  toward  min.  They  sunk  deeper  and  still 
deeper  into  misery,  until  the  disease  itself,  out  of  stem  necessity,  thought 
of  the  need  of  a  remedy.  The  remedy  must  answer  to  the  disease ;  the 
wo  suggests  the  want;  and  thus  the  wants  of  the  Pagan  heart  became 
a  true  prophet,  telling  what  was  needed.  Jesus  is  needed ! — every  wo 
in  the  heart  asks  for  him.  He  is  thus  the  desire  of  all  nations,  though 
they  know  him  not.  ^ 

The  blind  man  sees  not  Jesus;  his  wants  press  him;  he  turns  his 
blind  eye-bajls  in  the  right  direction  and  cries:  ''Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
have  mercy  on  me."   So  does  the  heathen  seek  what  he  sees  not — Jesus! 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  natural  disease,  in  extreme  cases,  when 
skill  has  done  its  utmost,  sometimes  points  out  its  own  remedy  with 
wonderful  correctness.  The  system  craves  just  what  will  meet  its  wants 
«*the  pressure  and  pain  of  the  disease  designates  its  cure.  It  is  so 
spiritually.  The  desire  of  the  nations  is  just  what  the  nations  need. 
The  hollow  want  knows  what  it  needs  to  fill  it— Jesus. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  heathenism  a  revelation  in  human  nature,  as 
there  was  in  Judaism  one  to  it.  If  we  look  into  heathenism  we  find,  in 
its  wants  and  woes,  in  its  strivings  and  stmggles,  a  dark  unconscious 
foreshadowing  of  the  main  and  central  elements  involved  in  Christ's 
mission  into  the  world.  We  leam  from  its  desires,  what  our  wretched 
nature  needs.  In  the  desire  of  all  nations  we  find  Jesus  our  Saviour. 
We  hear  the  same  voice  out  of  the  pagan  gloom,  fainter  and  feebler,  it 
is  tme,  that  was  once  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  cry :  "Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;"  and,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

We  find  that  the  heathen  always  had  some  dark  sense  of  sin  in  them- 
selves. To  this  they  traced  their  misery,  and  the  misery  of  the  race. 
This  is  evident  from  the  uneasiness  of  their  consciences,  which  led  them 
to  mortify  and  afflict  themselves  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  rest  and  peace. 

Sin  is  the  violation  of  a  law  in  man's  nature.  When  they  sinned, 
Tiolence  was  done  to  this  inward  law,  and  the  effect  was  felt  in  its  con- 
sequent misery,  even  though  the  nature  of  sin  was  not  understood. 
Hub  being  "a  law  to  themselves,"  they  had  also  the  sense  of  sin  in 
themselves;  and  this  sense  of  sin  being  painful,  they  desired  to  be  freed 
firom  it — and  so  they  desired  Jesus. 

TBie  heathen  always  felt  that  the  sin  and  misery,  of  which  they  were 
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conscious,  wai  the  result  of  some  fall  in  their  nature.  They  knew,  or 
dreamed,  that  it  had  not  been  always  so.  They  knew,  or  dreamed,  of  a 
golden  age  long  past — a  higher,  happier  condition,  long  since  lost  and 
left  behind.  In  their  deepest  misery — and  this  thought  of  light  made 
their  gloom  deeper  and  darker — they  never  lost  sight  of  traditionary 
glimmerings  from  a  bright  morning-land  of  joyful  innocence  and  painless 
peace.     They  had  fallen,  and  they  deeply  felt  their  fall. 

As  they  knew  of  a  better  state,  from  which  they  had  fallen,  so  they 
dreamed  also  of  a  better  state  to  which  they  longed  to  be  restored.  As 
there  was  a  golden  age  in  the  past,  so  there  was  also  one  glimmering  in 
the  distant  future.  If  they  had  not  the  hope,  or  the  knowledge,  they 
had  at  least  the  desire  of  redemption.  Hence  they  had  their  temples, 
their  sacred  persons,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  worship.  By  these  helps 
they  sought  what  they  had  not — Jesus. 

Thus,  with  light  behind  them — ^lost  forever !  with  light  before  them— 
which  they  could  only  desire,  but  dare  not  even  hope  for ;  and  with 
anguish,  doubts,  fears,  within,  and  gloom  around,  no  wonder  they  de- 
sired, though  vaguely,  darkly,  and  with  painful  uncertainty,  that  some 
restorer  might  appear  I  No  wonder  that  their  desire  gave  birth  to  some 
pleasant  dreams,  in  which  they  for  a  moment  forgot  their  misery,  and 
saw  as  a  passing  shadow,  the  "desire  of  all  nations,"  in  the  distant 
future,  and  with  Him  the  return  of  the  golden  age. 

We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  there  was  any  saving  substance  in 
paganism.  It  is  from  man,  fallen  man,  and  not  from  God.  It  grows 
up  out  of  the  natural,  and  does  not  come  down  out  of  the  supernatural. 
It  is  the  mere  shadow  moving  on  the  earth  of  the  eagle  that  soars  above. 
It  could  only  reveal  want  and  wo.  It  could  only  increase  the  sense  of 
misery,  not  relieve  it.  It  could  only  awaken  desire,  but  neither  direct 
nor  satisfy  it.  It  could  not  even  complete  that  desire  by  cultivating 
it  into  a  true  hope.  It  had  no  promises — no  positive  revelations, 
and  consequently  no  hope.  It  was  the  mere  cry  of  nature,  that  was 
cheered  by  no  response. 

Christ  was,  therefore,  not  even  the  hope  of  nations.  Hope  is  the 
fruit  of  faith,  not  of  want ;  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard.  They  had  no  evidence  that  what  they  needed 
and  darkly  desired,  existed  for  them,  or  would  come  to  them.  In  this 
respect  they  were  not  only  infinitely  behind  the  Jews,  but  did  not  stand 
on  the  same  ground,  or  move  in  the  same  path.  Though  their  desires 
cried  after  just  such  help  as  was  promised  to  the  Jews,  yet  they  were 
"without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world." 

This  desire  of  the  heathen  could  not  improve  itself.  No  inquiry,  no 
wisdom,  no  seeking  could  help  them.  This  desire  was  truest,  the  more 
purely  it  remained  mere  desire.  The  sighs  of  the  pagan  heart  were 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  inquiries  of  their  minds. 

The  more  and  the  longer  they  reasoned  the  farther  they  came  to  be 
from  the  truth.  The  progress  of  heathenism  was  always  downward. 
The  oldest  is  the  purest  and  best.  From  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — of  incarnations  from  heaven  down,  as  in  the  Eastern  world,  and 
deifications  from  the  earth  up,  as  in  the  Western,  they  descended  to 
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*' images  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  fonr-footed 
beasts  and  creeping  things."  The  more  they  reasoned — ^the  more  they 
endeavored  to  improve  their  religion  bj  the  results  and  conclusions  of 
science,  the  more  they  corrupted  the  comparative  purity  of  ancient  tea- 
ditions,  and  misled  and  deceived  their  own  spontaneous  desires.  It  is  a 
remarkable  and  exceedingly  significant  fact,  that  in  the  politest  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  they  were  both  most  foolish  and  most  skeptical  ia 
regard  to  religion  and  the  future  life.  Their  hearts  sighed  and  desired, 
but  their  minds  doubted  and  denied. 

How  sad  the  condition  of  heathenism  I  How  moving  are  their  help- 
less,  unconscious,  infant  cries,  for  help  and  hope.  How  ought  the 
church  to  pray  that  God  would  shake  all  nations,  that  its  idols  may  tot* 
ter  to  the  ground;  and  that  He,  who  is  the  desire  of  all  nations  may 
come,  the  light  in  their  gloom,  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants,  and  their 
Saviour  from  despair  and  death  I 

What  a  strong  evidence  is  here  furnished  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
We  are  aware  that  out  of  this  very  subject  it  has  been  attempted  to 
form  weapons  against  Christ.  Enemies  of  Christianity  have  endeavored 
to  show,  from  the  sighs  and  desires  of  all  nations  after  that  which 
Christianity  offers  as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  that  it  is  only  the  fruit 
of  pagan  suggestions,  a  compound  of  all  religions — a  cunning  device, 
which  has  taken  up  the  imaginations  and  dreams  of  human  nature  and 
cunningly  palmed  them  upon  the  judgments  of  men  as  a  revelation 
from  heaven. 

The  representations  now  given,  do  not  only  fully  repel  these  assaults, 
but  wonderfully  confirm  the  truth  of  the  system  which  they  assaiL 
Christianity  does  not  grow  out  of  wants,  sighs  and  suggestions  of  pagan- 
ism ;  but  it  comes  from  heaven  to  satisfy  those  wants,  and  quiet  and 
allay  those  sighs;  and  its  truth  is  witnessed  by  its  exe^ct  adaptedness  to 
meet  what  nature  calls  for  and  unconsciously  seeks. 

There  is  now  no  stronger  argument  to  be  used  with  sinners,  and 
enemies  to  Christianity,  than  to  show  them  the  helplessness  of  heathen- 
ism as  the  highest  effort  of  mere  nature ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  point 
them  to  Christianity,  as  furnishing  full  satisfaction  to  the  longings  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  wants  of  the  race.  To  show  thera  that  J^us 
is  "the  desire  of  all  nations" — ^the  joyful  response  from  heaven  to  the 
earnest  cries  from  the  depths  beneath — ^the  peace  of  human  restlessness 
i— the  balm  of  human  wo  I 

We  tell  infidels  and  sinners,  who  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
glorious  results  of  Christianity,  and  from  this  point  of  view  disparage  it, 
that  their  opposition  is  ungrateful  and  unfair.  Shall  a  child,  brought 
up  in  the  bosom  of  a  good  family,  turn  round  and  despise  the  care 
which  has  preserved  and  moulded  it,  and  say  ii  was  not  needed.  Just 
so  little  is  it  fair  for  a  skeptic,  whose  very  light  and  mercies  have  their 
source  in  the  Christianity  which  was  before  him,  and,  is  around  him,  to 
say  it  is  not  needed  1  He  needs  it  even  in  this  position ;  but  were  it  not 
around  him  he  would  need  it  more. 

Not  where  the  christian  religion  prevails,  and  where,  like  the  sun 
from  heaven,  it  shines  upon  and  enlightens  even  those  dark  pools  of 
corruption  and  sin  which  send  up  their  stench  in  its  face — ^not  here  must 
we  judge  of  the  christian  religion  I     No,  no.     We  point  to  pure  hea- 
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tfamiism,  as  the  only  place  where  nature  has  ever  had  a  fair  trial — as  the 
only  place  where  it  may  be  fairly  seen  what  nature,  left  to  itself  can  do. 
Its  hopeless  cries  in  the  gloom  are  the  true  voice  of  nature.  Its  desires 
point  out  the  true  wants  of  the  heart.  Its  need  is  the  true  need  of 
the  race! 

This  is  the  mighty  argument  which  the  great  Apostle  uses  in  Romans. 
Nature  is  helpless  1  See  heathenism,  he  cries:  Behold  how  it  has  ez« 
hausted  its  resources,  and  how  with  its  devotees  it  lies  in  its  own  misery 
and  revels  in  its  own  shame. 

We  see  from  this  representation  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  just 
what  sinners  need.  As  He  is  the  desire  of  all  nations,  so  He  is  the  true 
desire  of  all  hearts.  As  He  is  what  the  heathen  needed,  so  He  is  what 
all  need.  Deep  in  the  hearts  of  sinners,  now  around  us,  there  is  this 
same  unconscious  desire  and  want,  struggling  and  sighing. 

In  the  case  of  the  heathen,  there  may  have  been  a  traditionary  light 
shining  upon  their  spirits,  which  stirred  them ;  but  chiefly  these  wants 
were  ,a  projection  of  their  own  nature.  So  the  deep  earnest  concern, 
which  gnaws  like  a  restless  worm  in  the  hearts  of  unregenerate  men, 
may  be,  to  some  iextent,  the  result  of  their  connection  outwardly  with 
Christianity :  but  in  a  deep  sense  also  is  it  the  cry  of  their  own  nature, 
lifting  an  imploring  voice  out  of  the  deeps,  which  will  not  be  silent  till 
it  rests  in  sweet  reconciliation  upon  the  bosom  of  Him  who  alone  can 
calm  the  restless  heart  as  He  once  did  the  storm-tossed  Galilee. 

Sinners  themselves  constantly  betray  that  this  restless  want  and  wo  is 
consuming  their  peace,  and  stirring  their  desires. 

Why  do  men  see  to  dissipate  their  own  serious  thoughts ;  avoid  those 
places  and  m^ans  which  confront  them  with  the  sad  truth  of  their  own 
spiritual  helplessness  and  misery ;  regard  the  approaches  of  grace  as 
fiend-enemies  to  their  peace,  come  to  torment  them  before  their  time; 
cry  out  of  the  very  depths  and  darkness  to  which  sin  has  chased  them, 
to  every  ray  from  heaven  that  falls  on  their  gloom :  "Depart  out  of  our 
coasts!"  Ah,  like  Adam  in  the  garden,  their  own  hidings  from  the 
Lord,  before  ever  His  voice  is  heard,  betray  that  they  have  sinned,  and 
would  hide  in  their  misery. 

Why  do  others  resort  to  theoretic  infidelity?  Why  seek  earnestly  by 
science  to  baptize  a  lie,  and  consecrate  it  as  their  comforter?  Why  do 
some  even  seek  rest  in  the  dreadful  and  dreary  hope  of  personal  annihi- 
lation at  death  7  Why  thus  choose  as  a  refuge  and  rest  for  an  uneasy 
heart  the  strangling  of  the  spirit  that  cries  within  them  ? 

Why  do  others  still  fall  upon  the  idea  of  universalism — rejecting 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour,  and  yet  hoping  in  him  as  the  Saviour  of  all — 
flying  to  the  general  mercy  of  God,  and  repelling  the  very  incarnation 
of  that  mercy,  putting  God  against  Christ,  and  trusting  to  a  salvation 
which  does  not  save  them,  and  by  which  they  are  not  willing  to  be 
saved ;  acting  like  a  condemned  criminal,  who  should  refuse  to  hear  the 
messenger  who  comes  with  authority  to  pardon,  and  say,  "I  trust  in  the 
genera]  goodness  of  him  who  holds  the  pardoning  power!"  Why  this 
hope  of  absurdities  ? — ^why  this  mad,  maniac  grasp  at  an  empty  consola- 
tion? Why  but  to  quiet  the  harrowing  fears  of  the  heart,  unblest  and 
unsaved  ? 

And  others  still :  Why  do  they,  remaining  in  their  sin,  promise  them- 
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selves  a  fatnre  acceptance  of  the  ofifers  of  Christ? — deferring  whit 
thev  feel  to  be  just  what  thej  need  ? 

O,  in  all  these  ways  do  they  betray  a  restless  heart.  They  mislead 
the  yearning  of  their  spirits.  These  are  the  efiforts  of  the  blind,  stum- 
bling in  a  way  they  know  not,  to  seek  Christ — and  rest! 


PROPHECIES. 


IT    HSLLT    EAT. 

Thb  oold  North  winds  in  wildness  drift 

The  snow  in  loose  fantastio  heaps, 
Which  th'  kisses  of  the  setting  sun 

In  wine-red  radianoe  steeps. 

Just  such  deep  burning  crimson  gleams 
Will  flush  the  lint-white  crocus  buds, 

(Ere  all  the  snow-wreaths  melt  away,) 
When  oyer  all  the  spring  warmth  floods. 

Lightlj  and  quietly  they'll  weave 
Pale  fairy  rings,  all  through  the  moss ; 

Some  from  the  gray  rock's  heart  will  spring, 
Some,  dim,  wet,  femey  dells  emboss. 

From  out  the  west  the  red  light  dies ; 

Night  closes  o*er  the  waste  of  snow. 
And,  gathering  forces  from  their  realms. 

The  cold  North  winds  still  louder  blow. 

The  wild,  grand  musio  surges  by, 
As  though  a  mighty  harp  did  stand 

Twixt  heaven  and  eirth.,  with  rich-toned  strings, 
Swept  by  a  great  soul-bidden  hand. 

From  out  the  bosom  of  the  south, 
Breathings  will  come,  as  soft  as  sighs. 

Fanning  the  slopes,  where  violets 
Open  in  bliss  their  dew-wet  eyes. 

The  unchained  murmurous  streams  will  flow 
Under  the  budding  vines  and  trees ; 

And  in  the  purple  clover  meads. 
Will  gather  swarms  of  yellow  bees. 

Dream— dream  while  winter's  drifts  of  snow 

Glint  under  winter's  flery  stars. 
Of  Spring's  sweet  blooms,  as  lone  hearts  dream 

When  fragrance  floats  through  prison  bus. 


MAN'S   FALL. 
(From  Lftlla  Bookh.) 

"  PooB  race  of  Men  I"  said  the  pitying  Spirit, 
"  Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall — 

Some  fiow'rets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 
But  the  traU  of  the  Serpent  is  over  them  all  f" 
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LT7CRETIA  MARIA  DAVIDSON. 


LucRETiA  Marta  Dayidson  was  born  at  Plattsbnrg,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  2tth  of  September,  1808.  Her  father  was  a  lover 
of  science,  and  her  mother  a  woman  of  great  refinement  of  feeling.  At 
a  yery  early  age  her  genius  became  manifest,  and  was  carefully  and  ju- 
diciously fostered  by  maternal  love.  Possessing  a  soul  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  she  ardently  devoted  her  newly  awakened  powers  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  and,  before  other  children  are  conscious  of  mental 
existence,  had  drunk  largely  and  deeply  from  the  sacred  fount  of  Poesle. 
Pure,  heaven-bom  thoughts,  springing  into  life  from  her  virgin  intellect, 
were  long  allowed  to  flow  forth  in  silence  and  in  secret,  for  such  was  her 
extreme  modesty,  that  even  to  her  mother  they  were  unknown  for  years. 
Not  only  did  she  possess  such  an  angel-like  spirit,  ''such  a  shrinking 
from  the  incense  of  praise,"  although  sanctified  by  love,  and  such  an 
elegant  and  truly  classic  taste,  but  her  affections  were  of  the  highest 
order.  She  loved  her  friends  with  a  tenderness  rarely  equaled,  and  her 
attachment  to  them  bore  more  resemblance  to  that  of  the  blest  above, 
than  anything  to  be  found  on  earth.  But  what  sets  the  seal  of  perfec- 
tion upon  her  character  is,  that  early  the  fire  of  true  religion  was  kin- 
dled upon  the  vestal  altar  of  her  heart,  and  continued  to  bum  brighter 
and  brighter,  undimmed  and  unquenched,  until  she  was  translated  to  a 
holier  and  a  happer  clime.  Short  and  brilliant  was  her  career;  for  this 
damp,  cold,  cheerless  world  could  not  long  contain  a  spirit  so  ethereal. 
She  died  on  the  2Tth  of  August,  1825,  just  a  month  before  her  seven- 
teenth birth-day.  The  clay  tabernacle  had  been  gradually  dissolving  by 
the  fires  of  genius  within,  and  she  might  well  have  said  with  the  most 
gifted  poetess  of  the  age — 

"  And  who  will  think  when  the  strain  is  Bung 

1^  a  thousand  hearts  are  stirred, 
That  life-drops,  from  the  minstrel  rung, 

Have  gashed  with  every  word  ? 

None,  nonet" 

To  show  in  what  esteem  our  author's  productions  are  held,  we  will 
quote  a  passage  from  her  life  as  contained  in  the  American  Biography, 
which  every  one  who  has  the  least  relish  for  the  beautiful  ought  to 
peruse.  "The  genius  of  Lucretia  Davidson  has  had  the  meed  of  for 
more  authoritative  praise  than  ours.  The  following  tribute  is  from  th« 
London  Quarterly  Review — a  source  whence  praise  of  American  pro- 
ductions is  as  rare  as  springs  in  the  desert.  The  notice  is  by  Mr. 
Southey,  and  is  written  with  the  earnest  feeling  that  characterizes  that 
author,  as  generous  as  he  is  discriminating:  'In  these  poems  [Amir 
Xlan,  Ac.,]  there  is  enough  of  originality,  enough  of  aspiration,  enough 
of  conscious  energy,  enough  of  growing  power,  to  warrant  any  expec- 
tations, however  sanguine,  which  the  patron,  and  the  friends,  and  the 
parents  of  the  deceased  could  have  formed.' " 
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As  a  specimen  of  her  abilities,  take  the  following  extract  firom  a 
poem  on  "Spring:" 

"  As  I  knelt  bj  the  sepnlehre,  dreaty  and  lone, 
Laj  the  beautiful  form  in  its  temple  of  stone ; 
I  looked  for  its  coming — ^the  warm  wind  passed  bj — 
I  liooked  for  its  ooming  on  earth  and  on  high. 

The  joung  leaves  gleamed  brightlj  around  the  oold  spot ; 
I  looked  for  the  spirit,  yet  still  it  came  not, 
Shall  the  flower  of  the  vallej  burst  forth  to  the  light, 
And  man  in  his  beautj  be  buried  in  night  ? 

A  voice  on  the  waters — a  voice  in  the  skj, 
A  voice  from  beneath,  and  a  voice  from  on  high, 
Proclaims  that  he  shall  not ;  the  Spring,  in  her  light, 
Shall  waken  the  spirit  from  darkness  and  night." 

These  were  singular  specalations  for  a  beaatifnl  girl  of  sixteen. 
Were  there  not  spirits  ministering  to  her  from  that  world  to  which  she 
was  hastening  f 

The  puritj,  excellence  and  simplicity  of  her  poetry  disarms  criticism, 
l^one  read  it  but  to  praise. 

Miss  Davidson  is,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  beauty  and 
taste  are  appreciated,  a  bright  star  in  our  literary  hemisphere. 


HOMELY  WOMEN. 


We  like  homely  women.  We  have  always  liked  them.  We  do  not 
jcarry  the  peculiarity  far  enough  to  include  the  hideous  ugly,  for  since 
beauty  and  money  are  the  only  capital  the  world  will  recognize  in 
women,  they  are  the  more  to  be  pitied  than  admired ;  but  we  have  a 
chivalric,  enthusiastic  regard  for  plain  women.  We  never  saw  one  who 
was  not  modest,  unassuming  and  sweet  tempered,  and  have  seldom  come 
across  one  who  was  not  virtuous  and  had  not  a  good  heart.  Made  aware 
in  early  life  of  their  want  of  beauty  by  the  slighted  attentions  of  the 
opposite  sex,  vanity  and  affectation  never  take  root  in  their  hearts ;  and 
in  the  hope  of  supplying  attractions  which  a  capricious  nature  has 
denied,  they  cultivate  the  graces  of  the  heart  instead  of  the  person,  and 
give  to  the  mind  those  accomplishments  which  the  world  so  rarely  ap- 
preciates in  women,  but  which  are  more  lasting,  and  in  the  eyes  of  men 
of  sense  more  highly  prized  than  personal  beauty.  See  them  in  the 
street,  at  home,  or  in  church,  and  they  are  always  the  same,  and  the 
smile  which  ever  lives  upon  the  face  is  not  forced  there  to  fascinate,  but 
is  the  spontaneous  sunshine  reflected  from  a  kind  heart — a  flower  which 
takes  root  in  the  soul  and  blooms  upon  the  lips,  inspiring  respect  in- 
stead of  passion,  emotions  of  admiration  instead  of  feelings  of  aensoal 
regard.  Plain  women  make  good  wives,  good  mothers,  cheerful  hcMBes, 
and  happy  husbands,  and  we  never  see  one  but  we  thiwk  heav^i  that  it 
has  kindly  created  women  of  sense  as  well  as  beauty,  for  it  is  indeed 
seldom  a  female  is  found  possessing  both. 
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THE    ALPS. 

"  Look  on  the  wMte  Alpi  round  I 

If  jet  thej  gird  a  land 

Where  freedom's  yoice  and  stepe  are  fonnd." 

Hbmahs. 

Thx  mind  of  man  is  so  constitnted  that  it  nnconscionsly  imbibes  from 
the  objects  of  nature,  with  which  it  is  familiar,  a  portion  of  their  char- 
acter. Hence  we  find  that  the  dwellers  in  mountains  generally  possess 
souls  as  noble  as  that  of  the  eagle,  which  soars  on  wide  sweeping  wing 
fiur  above  the  highest  summits  of  the  ice-capped  peaks — energetic  as 
the  wild-dashing  torrent,  fearless  as  the  chamois,  bounding  from  the 
dizzy  brink  of  one  precipice  to  that  of  another;  and  in  all  their  charac- 
teristics grand,  lony,  and  sublime.  Hence,  these  giant  monuments  of 
creation  have  ever  been  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  nurses  of 
tyrant-quellers.  Witness  Suli,  and  thou,  Republic  of  San  Marino  I 
perched  on  thy  rock-built  citadel,  which,  amidst  the  thousand  desola- 
tions and  changes  that  have  swept  over  Italy,  hast  remained,  during 
fourteen  centuries,  firm  and  unmoved;  whilst  Genoa,  with  all  her  wealth 
and  splendor — ^Venice,  the  queen  of  cities,  sitting  upon  the  waters — and 
even  proud  Rome,  whose  mandates  made  the  nations  tremble,  are  num- 
bered with  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Babylon,  the  glory  of  Assyria  I  The 
voice  of  Liberty  has  cried  from  the  fastnesses  of  Caledonia,  where  has 
been  her  home  from  time  immemorial;  it  has  called  from  the  crags  of 
Asturias,  the  heights  of  Tyrol,  and  may  now  be  heard  rolling  in  thunder 
from  the  jagged  cliffs  of  Caucasus;  but  no  where  has  it  declared  to  the 
world  her  hatred  of  despotism  in  such  emphatic  terms  as  from  amid  the 
everlasting  Alps.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  which  the  bold 
spirits  were  wanting  to  stand  upon  their  summits  and  say,  "We  are 
free,  and  who  can  chain  us?"  Although  leaguered  by  the  mail-clad 
busts  of  many  a  victorious  chief,  still  have  its  peasants  and  its  shepherds, 
in  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature,  uttered  defiance  to  their  enemies, 
and  fought  like  heroes  in  defence  of  their  hamlet-hearths,  their  wives, 
and  their  beloved  children.  Every  age  has  seen  them  struggling  with 
their  titled  foes,  and  in  every  age  the  echo  of  the  mountain  horn  has 
roused  their  lion  hearts  to  battle ;  yet  never  was  there  a  more  glorious 
triumph  than  that  accomplished  by  William  Tell  and  his  immortel  com- 
peers. Albert  of  Austria,  the  proud  and  cruel,  had  poured  down  upon 
her  his  numerous  legions  of  bearded  ruffians,  who  possessed  themselves 
of  every  stronghold,  and  were  rejoicing  over  the  conquest  of  a  country 
hitherto  deemed  unconquerable,  when  the  resistless  storm-cloud,  which 
had  been  silently  gathering  above,  burst  in  wild  fury,  and  swept  them 
like  chaff  before  it,  to  the  utter  dismay  and  confusion  of  their  haughty 
sovereign.  The  Switzers,  sent  forth  and  encouraged  by  their  wives, 
whose  bosoms  throbbed  with  feelings  the  most  heroic  and  patriotic,  felt 
for  what  they  fought,  and  Morgarten  stands  to  this  day,  and  will  forever 
stand,  an  imperishable  mountain  pillar  to  tell  the  deeds  of  valor  wrought 
by  champions  of  liberty.  Since  then,  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of 
Europe  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  subjugate  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land; but  as  long  as  the  Alps  remain  as  the  bulwarks  of  freedom,  the 
Helvetians  will  be  Helvetians  still.  J. 
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HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUB. 

Wi  hare  always  regarded  stealing  the  fruits  of  a  man's  brain  the  mean^ 
est  kind  of  theft.  It  is  not  only  mean  bat  also  wicked;  for  the  scrip- 
tares  command  as  to  gire  honor  to  those  to  whom  honor  belongs.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  thankfdl  to  Mr.  Plamly  for  setting  us  rights  and  we 
cheerfdlly  set  oar  readers  right  on  the  same  sabject  We  wore  led 
wrong  by  others.  We  saw  the  exceeding  beaaty  of  the  poem  which  we 
■elected,  and  conseqaently  g^re  it  in  The  Oaardian.  We  now  gire  the 
letter  and  poem  as  corrected,  and  are  sare  they  will  both  be  read  witii 
interest.  The  beanties  of  the  poem  will  strike  any  reader  at  <Hice ;  but 
they  lie  not  all  on  the  sarface  Like  a  trae  friend  ''they  bear  ae- 
qaaintance."  Bditob  Guaboiaii. 

Philabelphia,  Ifarc^  10,  1B5G. 

Deab  Sir:  In  the  Febraary  namber  of  The  Oaardian  appeared  a 
poem  with  the  title,  "  Lines  by  Milton  in  his  old  age,"  by  which,  I  per- 
ceive, yoa  have  been  led  into  the  prevailing  error  respecting  the  aathor- 
ship  of  these  lines.  They  were  written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lloyd 
Howell — ^then  Miss  Lloyd,  of  this  city — aboat  five  years  ago,  and  pob- 
lished  here.  Their  eictraordinary  beaaty  and  fitness  attracted  mnch 
attention  to  them,  and  sabseqaently  they  were  re-pnblished  in  England, 
withoat  credit,  as  is  asaal  with  English  periodicals,  especially  if  the 
matter  be  American ;  and  in  freqaent  repablishing  them  they  were  an- 
noanced  as  having  been  found  among  the  "first  of  Milton's  postha- 
moas  works." 

The  Home  Joamal,  and  varioas  papers  here,  copied  them  with  the 
above  statement  from  the  English  joamals,  and  the  trip  over  the  aea 
had  thas  given  to  the  poem  the  name  and  fame  of  Milton. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Morris  of  the  Home  Joamal,  who  at  once  corrected 
the  error,  adding  ''that  one  who  could  write  so  as  to  be  taken  for  Mil- 
ton on  his  own  soil,  shoald  be  satisfied  with  the  world's  criticism." 

Mrs.  Howell  is  a  Quakeress,  a  native  of  this  city — who  writes  too  little 
—of  high  abilities  and  ample  caltare,  jast  now  stricken  by  great  sor- 
row in  the  loss  by  death  of  her  husband. 

Feeling  quite  assurred  that  you  would  prefer  to  be  right  as  to  the 
authorsl^p,  I  have  taken  the  liber^  to  write  you,  and  to  send  the  copy 
correded.    Very  respectfully, 

B.  RUSH  PLTJMLY. 

Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  Editor  of  The  Ouardian,  Lancaster. 

LINKS  ON  fiflLTON  IN  HI8  OLD  AGE. 

I  am  old  and  Uind  I 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  bj  Qod's  frown ; 
AlBioted,  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 

Tet  I  am  not  caat  down. 

I  am  weak,  yit  strong ; 
I  monnnr  not  that  I  no  longer  see ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme,  to  thee  I 
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0  meroiful  One  I 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  moet  near ; 
When  friends  pasi  by,  mj  weaknesses  shon, 
Thj  chariot  I  hear. 

Thj  glorious  face 
Is  leiming  toward  me,  and  its  holj  licht 
Shines  in  upon  mj  lonelj  dweUing-piaoe, 

And  there  is  no  more  night 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  reoognise  Thy  purpose  dearly  shown— 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 

1  have  naught  to  fear ; 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  thy  wing — 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — ^here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh  I  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  thy  sinless  land, 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go. 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng. 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now ; 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes, 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

That  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  olime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture ;  waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit ;  strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre  I 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine ; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


A   NIGHT   THOUGHT. 


BT    TBOMAS    MOOEE. 

How  oft  a  cloud  with  envious  veil, 
Obscures  yon  bashful  light. 

Which  seems  so  modestly  to  steal 
Along  the  waste  of  night. 

'Tis  thus  the  world's  obtrusive  wrongs, 

Obscure  with  malice  keen, 
Some  timid  heart,  which  only  loDgs 

To  live  and  die  unseen. 
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THE   DEAD    BIRD. 

From  the  great  aniyerse  of  liying  things,  one  little  life  has  ceased. 
By  the  wajside,  jnst  ere  the  light  of  morning  woke  the  whole  grove  to 
singing,  my  bird  fell  from  its  accustomed  perch  upon  the  lofty  tree,  and, 
with  a  gentle  flattering  of  its  wing,  and  a  gash  that  thrilled  all  its  firame^ 
closed  its  weary  eyes  and  moved  not  again.  And  the  shock  that  passed 
throagh  it  I  felt  idso  in  myself,  for  it  was  very  dear  to  me. 

I  stood  by  the  dasty  wayside  sflent,  that  I  might  find  a  consolation  in 
the  world. 

And  many  passed  by  as,  the  dead  bird  and  its  sil6nt  watcher,  as  the 
light  of  morning  broke,  bat  they  saw  it  not,  nor  aaght,  it  seemed  to  me, 
tluit  I  mast  ever  see. 

Saddenly  one  stood  by  as,  other  than  the  rest,  his  eyes  were  great 
bine  eyes  swinmiing  in  light—oyer  his  pale  forehead  masses  of  brown 
hair  hang  waving — ^his  cheek  flashed  as  lie  looked  upon  it,  anct  I  listen- 
ed as  ntterance  came  to  his  lips — I  heard  only  mnsical  endings  and 
Mendings,  words  withoat  consolation;  when  he  ceased  speaking,  he  went 
on  with  the  others,  yet  a  little  aloof. 

Then  came,  I  saw  not  whence,  a  little  child,  like  him  in  its  light  blue 
eyes,  like  him  in  their  delicate  expressings — ^the  sanlight  lay  upon  its 
forehead  like  a  glory,  golden  hair  fell  adown  its  snowy  arms  like  wings; 
the  child  took  ap  the  tiny  bird  and  looked  on  it  bat  a  moment^  its  hands 
trembled,  great  tears  stood  in  its  eyes,  it  was  lost  in  grief.  Bat  then, 
even  when  its  grief  was  deepest — a  grief  that  seemed  kindred  with  my 
own^-a  parple  and  golden- winged  batterfly  flitted  over  as :  the  bird 
dropped  saddenly  from  the  child's  hand,  and  with  a  wild  cry  of  deli^ 
and  long  prolonged  very  echoings  of  joy,  parsaer  and  parsaed  were  gone 
amid  the  flowery  meads,  I  saw  not  whither. 

Then  with  slow  steps  and  eyes  reverently  looking  toward  the  morning 
heaven,  a  grave  meek  man  came  tfear,  and  gazed  on  the  bird — ^I  heard 
words  measured  and  slow — "the  sparrow  falleth  not  withoat  his  no- 
tice— ^blessed  be  God," — ^then  holding  alway  a  craciform  symbol,  he 
stood  looking  apward  throagh  the  passing  doads. 

Came  again  from  oat  the  maltitade  one  having  in  his  hand  canningly 
devised  instrnments  and  stood  beside  the  former,  taking  ap  the  bird, 
while  I  looked  moamfally  apon  it,  bat  might  say  no  word ;  he  cat  aboot 
its  eyes,  dissevered  its  wings  and  laid  bare  each  vein  and  mnscle ;  then 
looldng  in  saw  to  his  seeing  evei^  font  of  life,  and  scomfally  anto  the 
former  attered  his  words — "  so  moveth  this,  and  that — and  so  the  crea- 
ture lives — ^thas,  this  and  that  decays,  it  ceases  to  exist — cease  then  thy 
dreams  of  God  thon  saperstitioas  man;"  then  to  him  the  othw  made 
reply,  and  they  wrangling  passed  away  together  and  were  lost  to  sight 
-4>at  their  wrangling  words,  I  did  not  cease  to  hear. 

Others  filled  their  places,  some  wild  and  crazed,  some  cold  and  care- 
less— ^laughter  and  weeping,  aimless  and  measureless. 

Then  another  came,  unl&e  all  the  rest,  distorted  with  excess  of  homan 
glory — a  forehead  loomed  oat  over  all  the  face — ^the  eyes  were  introvert- 
ed—passing by  he  stooped  and  grasped  the  bird  as  it  had  been  stone  or 
bird  or  any  other  thing,  and  solemnly  said  words — ''This  is  CKkL,"— 
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then  letting  fall  the  bird  as  carelessly  as  he  had  raised  it,  went  his  way. 
Then  I  would  hear  no  more,  wearied  with  hearing  only — I  threw  myself 
upon  the  ground  and  laid  there  long — centuries  long. 

And  the  great  crowd  passed  on,  and  the  bright  wings  of  the  bird  were 
soiled  in  the  dust»  and  its  form  was  destroyed  altogether  and  lost  to 
sight  under  the  feet  of  the  eyer  gathering  multitude.  Then  I  listened, 
seeing  it  was  no  more  that  some  sweet  song  of  the  bird  might  come  to 
my  ear  from  afar.  I  heard  naught  but  wailing  and  wild  laughter,  harsh- 
ly intermingled  with  the  ever  fading  sounds  of  joy — voices  of  the  liying 
and  dying  without  end — ^tiU  I  grew  wearied  even  unto  death,  shrieking 
into  the  cold  earth,  "what  I  haye  loved  is  lost  to  me  forever,"  and  again, 
lost  to  myself,  in  sorrow  crying  ever  into  the  echoless  earth,  "  the  glory 
of  a  living  thing  has  ceased  to  be." 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Trust  not  to  uncertain  riches,  but  prepare  yourself  for  every  emer- 
gency in  life.  Learn  to  work,  and  not  be  dependent  upon  servants  to 
make  your  bread ;  sweep  your  floors  and  dam  your  own  stockings. 
Above  all  things,  do  not  esteem  too  lightly  those  honorable  young  men 
who  sustain  themselves  and  their  aged  parents,  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  while  you  care  for  and  receive  into  your  company  those  lazy  pop- 
injays who  never  lift  a  finger  to  help  themselves,  as  long  as  they  can 
keep  body  and  soul  together  and  get  sufficient  to  live  in  fashion.  Kyou 
are  wise  you  will  look  at  this  subject  as  we  do,  and  when  ygu  are  old 
enough  to  become  wives,  you  will  prefer  the  honest  mechanic  with  not  a 
cent  to  commence  Ufe,  to  the  fasMonable  loafer  with  a  capital  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Whenever  we  hear  remarked,  "  such  a  young  lady 
has  married  a  fortune,"  we  always  tremble  for  her  prosperity.  Riches 
left  to  children  by  wealthy  parents  often  become  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing.  Young  women,  remember  this,  and  instead  of  sounding  the 
purses  of  your  lovers  and  examining  the  cut  of  their  coat,  look  into  their 
habits  and  their  hearts.  Mark  if  they  have  trades  and  can  depend  upon 
themselves :  see  if  they  have  that  which  will  lead  them  to  look  above  a 
batterfly  existence.  Talk  not  of  the  beautiful  white  skin  and  the  soft 
delicate  hand — ^the  splendid  form  and  fine  appearance  of  young  gentle- 
men.    Let  not  these  foolish  considerations  occupy  your  thoughts. 


JOTS  OP  YOUTH— HOW  FLEETING. 

Weisp'Bnio,  heard  by  wakeful  maids, 
To  whom  the  night  star  guides  ns, 
Stolen  walks  through  moonlit  shades, 
With  those  we  love  beside  os ; 
Hearts  beating  at  meeting. 
Tears  starting,  at  parting. 
Oh  1  sweet  youth,  how  soon  it  fades. 
Sweet  Joys  of  jonth,  how  fleeting. 
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NOTES   ON  LITERATURE. 


0IJXF8B8  OF  TBS  TsuTH  AB  IT  IS  iv  Jssus.     Bj  R6T.  Octayiftii  Wiiislow,  D.  B. 

Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &Blakistoii.     1866.    pp.273. 

We  hare  here  eight  iniereeting  chapters,  the  sabetanoe  of  whiok  was  original^ 
delirered  in '  sermons  hj  the  author  on  a  yisit  to  Sootland.  Their  pabUoation 
was  eamestl/  solicited  bj  many  pious  persons  who  heard  them.  The  reader  will 
Itnd  in  this  volume  much  fresh  and  devout  thought,  expressed  with  much  force 
and  unction.  The  subjects  are  evidently  chosen  with  a  view  to  direct  practical 
results,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  those  who  heard  the  discourses  delivered 
had  a  desire  to  read  them. 

Who  abb  thb  Blbssbs  ?  Or,  Meditations  on  the  Beatitudes.     Philadelphia :  Lind- 

saj  &  Blakiston.     1856.    pp.  197. 

This  book  comes  to  us  without  a  name.  The  author  who  has  modestly  re- 
mained incognito,  might  safely  have  owned  this  production  before  the  public. 
These  Meditations,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  the  preface,  were  at  first  presented 
to  the  people  of  his  charge  from  the  pulpit,  **  and  he  now  commits  them  to  the 
world,  with  the  hope  and  prayer,  that  they  may  not  only  revive  pleasant  and 
profitable  reflections  in  the  mind  of  those  who  have  heard  them  before,  but  that 
they  may  be  instrumental  in  doing  some  good  in  the  hands  of  others."  The 
book  shows  earnest  research  and  thou|;ht,  and  is  animated  by  a  sound  christiaa 
spirit.    Both  these  works  are  gotten  up  in  Lindsay  k  Blakiston's  usual  good  style. 


Nbw  Religious  Newspapbrs. — We  have  lately  been  greeted  by  "  The  Moravian^' 
A  spirited  weekly  sheet  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Unitas  Pratrum,  and 
is  issned  from  Philadelphia ;  also  by  **  The  Missionary,'*  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  lately  enlarged  and  now  issued  weekly,  instead  of  monthly 
as  before,  at  Pittsburg.     Both  these  papers  have  an  important  mission  before  theoL 


A  LiTBBABT  CuRiosiTT. — The  Smithsonian  Institution  />t  Washington  has  just 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  its  library  a  rare  and  valuable  book,  printed  in  Lev 
Dutch,  and  published  in  Regensberg  in  1772.  It  contains  specimens  of  paper 
from  almost  every  species  of  fibrous  material,  and  even  animal  substances,  and 
has  accounts  of  the  experiments  made  in  their  manufacture.  The  following  mi- 
terials  were  employed,  and  specimens  are  given  in  the  book :  wasps*  nests,  saw- 
dust, shavings,  moss,  sea- weed,  hop  and  grape  v'nes«  mulberries,  aloes,  leaves, 
nettles,  seeds,  ground  moss,  straw,  cabbage-stems,  asbestos,  wool,  grass,  thistle 
stems,  seed  wool  of  thistles,  turf  or  peat,  silk  plant,  fir  wood,  Indian  com,  pine- 
apples, potatoes,  shingles,  beans,  poplar  wood,  beech  wood,  willow,  sugar-cane, 
leaves  of  horse-chestnuts,  tulips,  linden,  &c.,  &c.  This  book  is  well  worth  k- 
spectlon  by  those  interested  in  paper-making,  as  well  as  the  scientific  investigator. 


MABTiif  Lutheb's  Labobs. — From  1617  to  1526,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  nnmber  of  his  piiblicatidns  was  300 :  from  1527  to  1535,  the  se- 
cond decade,  the  number  was  232,  and  from  1537  to  1546,  the  year  of  his  death, 
the  number  was  183.  His  first  book  was  published  in  November,  1617,  and  he 
died  in  February,  1546 — an  interval  of  29  years  and  four  months.  In  this  time 
he  published  715  volumes — an  average  of  more  than  25  a  year. 

^  AuTooBAPHs. — James  T.  Fields,  the  Boston  publisher  and  author,  has  presented 

to  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  that  city  a  series  of  autograph  letten  of 
all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  handsomely  framed  in  the  oixler  of  their 
seniority  in  office.  Among  them  is  a  letter  by  John  Adams,  dated  Philadelphia, 
April  8th,  1777,  addressed  to  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  th«n  nine 
years  of  age. 
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FAMILY    REUNION. 


BT    TBI    BDItOK. 


*'  Thus  saith  the  mercy  of  the  Lord, 

rU  be  rGod  to  thee ; 
I'll  bless  thj  numerous  race,  and  they 

Shall  be  a  seed  to  me." 

It  is  pleasant  for  the  children  of  a  family,  after  years  and  distaHce 
had  separated  them,  to  return  to  the  home  of  childhood,  to  revisit  their 
aged  parents  if  they  are  still  liying — if  dead,  their  graves — and  to  look 
again  upon  all  the  blest  scenes  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  earlier 
life.  It  is  still  more  pleasant  for  them  all  to  return  at  the  same  time, 
bringing  their  children  with  them,  and  thus  to  have  all  the  branches  of 
ihe  aged  vine  gathered  around  the  parent  stem  in  joyful  reunion.  How 
delightful  thus  to  return  to  the  spot  whence  we  went  out,  after  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  years  have  passed,  to  talk  of  varied  experiences,  to  recount 
the  history  of  the  family — ^to  rejoice  with  all  the  living,  and  quietly  to 
think  of  all  that  are  dead. 

It  was  our  delightful  privilege  lately  to  be  present  at  such  a  reunion 
of  the  Bausman  ^unily,  the  homestead  of  which  is  near  Lancaster,  Pa. 
We  were  present,  not  as  a  member  of  the  family,  but  as  Pastor ;  and  so 
interesting  was  the  occasion,  and  so  deeply  were  we  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  great  social  and  religious  good  must  flow  from  such  re- 
unions, that  we  desire  to  give  some  account  of  it  to  our  readers.  We 
earnestly  hope  it  may  suggest  to  many  families  to  do  likewise. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  festival,  we  must  give  some  account  of  the 
family  itself,  as  the  facts  were  elicited,  in  cpnnection  with  this  reunion, 
from  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  family,  who  is  still  living,  and  whose 
youth  was  on  that  day  renewed,  as  the  eagle's,  while  he  moved  in  the 
midst  of  his  assembled  generations. 

Father  Bausman  was  bom  in  1780,  in  Freilanbersheim,  in  the  Pala« 
tinate,  Germany.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine^ 
a  country  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
His  parents  were  Henry  and  Barbara  Bausman.    At  tiie  early  age  of 
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thirteen  he  lost  his  father.     He  had  one  brother  and  two  sisters.    The 
enormities  of  the  French  Revolution,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tnrj,  and  the  execution  of  Louis  XIV.,  occasioned  a  war  between 
France  and  Prussia,  whose  bloody  theater  was  the  country  around  his 
native  village.     The  province  was  made  the  scene  of  a  succession  of 
battles,  and  underwent  all  the  pillage  and  plunder  which  followed  in  its 
train.     Large  numbers  of  French  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  vil- 
lage repeatedly,  some  families  being  literally  crowded  with  soldiers, 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  board,  and  bear  their  insults  without  a 
murmur.     Whenever  the  French  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  make 
a  speedy  retrea^,  they  would  rush  upon  them  from  house  to  house, 
forcing  them  to  give  them  money  and  liquor,  and  often  committing  the 
most  cruel  outrages.     At  one  time  the  French  fell  upon  the  viUage  in 
this  manner,  cruelly  extorting  gifts,  whereupon  Mr.  Bausman  and  his 
brother  took  their  infirm  mother  and  speedily  bore  her  over  the  waU  in 
the  back  yard  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  so  as  to  get  her  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  cruelty  of  the  French.     Finally  Prussia  ceded  p«rt  of  the 
Palatinate  to  the  French.     Whereupon  a  regiment  of  French  soldiers 
marched  from  village  to  village,  demanding  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
be  taken,  raising  poles  surmounted  with  the  French  flag,  and  calling 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  shout  vive  le  Francais,     Mr.  Bausman  was  led 
out  with  the  herd,  but  no  army  could  compel  him  to  shout  prosperity 
to  the  Godless  foes  of  his  fatherland.     At  length,  however,  he  saw  that 
he  would  be  forced  into  the  French  army :  having  a  dislike  to  a  soldier's 
life  in  general,  n-^rj  a  still  greater  dislike  to  fight  for  the  enemies  of  his 
nation,  he  pro<\.. .  d  his  passport  and  sailed  for  America  in  the  spring  of 
1802,  before  the  French  authorities  were  aware  of  his  intention.    At 
that  time  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  in  the  ascendant.     When  he  had 
been  five  years  in  this  country,  he  received  a  letter  stating  that  he  had 
been  drawn  for  the  army,  and  if  he  did  not  return  forthwith  all  his 
property  would   he  confiscated.      He  refu*sed  to  obey.      The  fall  of 
Napoleon,  how.  \  ( r,  left  him  in  possession  of  his  property.     The  army 
for  which  he  w^s  drawn  was  the  one  that  made  the  ill-fated  expedition 
to  Russia.     Of  all  his  comrades  that  served,  not  one  returned !     Three 
years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  was  married,  in  1805,  to  Eliza- 
beth Peters,  who  died  in  1851,  in  a  good  old  age.     Over  half  a  century 
has  passed  since  this  patriarch  came  alone  over  the  water  a  young  man. 
He  has  lived  to  see  around  him  eight  children  and  twenty-five  grand- 
children, in  all  thirty-three — only  the  mother  and  one  son  are  dead. 

The  heads  of  this  family  have  from  their  youth  been  regular  and  con- 
sistent members  of  the  church,  and  God  has  not  been  forgetful  of  his 
covenant  in  which  he  includes  parent  and  children.  Of  this  we  were 
forcibly  reminded  on  this  day  of  happy  reunion,  when  the  delightful . 
feet  presented  itself,  that  among  all  the  children,  and  the  children's  wives 
and  husbands,  there  was  not  one  thai  was  not  a  member  of  the  church! 
How  many  families  can  rejoice  in  the  same  fact.  Alas  I  how  are  families 
divided.  Must  we  not  fear  that  there  will  be  comparatively  few  undi- 
tided  families  at  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  I 

But,  the  reader  asks,  what  was  done  at  this  reunion,  and  expects  a 
more  particular  account.  He  shall  be  gratified.  Before  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  carriages  and  buggies  were  already  arriving.     There 
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.  _  J  greetings  a&d  weteomings,  and  inqnirings,  and  joy  firom  the  least 
to  title  great^  and  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  The  forenoon  was 
spent  in  a  general  mingling  of  all,  from  room  to  room,  inside  and  ont- 
iv3e  of  the  house;  the  ehUdren  meanwhile  ringing  their  unrestrained 
joj  around.  As  the  sun  rose  nearer  to  its  noon,  it  became  every  moment 
more  certain  that  the  bodily  comforts  of  the  happy  company  were  not 
to  be  overlooked.  That  was  no  day  for  fasting;  and  consequently  at 
the  good  old  orthodox  hour  of  twelve,  the  company  was  seated  around 
long  and  loaded  tables.  Grace  was  solemnly  said,  far  it  had  been  said 
there  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  it  was  no  time  now  to  turn  heathen 
and  forget  the  Great  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

After  dinner  a  few  hours  were  again  spent  in  the  most  delightful  social 
intercourse.  At  about  three  o'clock  the  whole  company  colleeted  in 
the  entry  and  the  largest  room  adjoining,  all  the  children  being  sealed 
in  rows  with  the  venerable  patriarch  at  the  head.  Keligious  exercised 
were  then  commenced  with  a  hymn  in  German,  beginning  thus : 

'*  Bis  Meher  hat  mioh  €k>U  gebaoht 

Ihiroh  Sein«  grose  Qute ; 
Bis  hieher  hat  er  Tag  imd  Naoht 

Bewahrt  Hertz  nnd  Gemnthe. 
Bis  liieher  hat  er  mich  geleit, 
Bis  hieher  hat  er  mioh  erfreut, 

Bis  hieher  mir  geholfen." 

After  the  hymn  was  sung  the  Pastoi'  read  the  prpmise  and  covenant 
made  by  God  to  Abraham.  Gen.  17 :  1-10.  Also  the  account  of 
Jacob's  lonely  journey,  his  sleep  in  the  wilderness,  his  glorious  vision  of 
the  mystic  ladder,  God's  promises  to  him,  and  his  own  vow  of  new  con- 
secration. Gen.  28 :  10-22.  Closing  with  David's  joyful  thanksgiving, 
in  the  one  hundred  and  third  Psalm.  This  was  followed  by  a  familiar 
address  in  which  were  remembered  the  changes  of  the  past  as  exhibited 
in  the  history  of  the  family,  God's  goodness,  faithfulness  and  love,  and 
the  happy  influence  which  Christianity  excites  upon  families,  life  and 
love,  and  joy.  Then,  all  kneeling  down  in  prayer,  we  praised  God  for 
his  goodness  in  the  past,  and  implored  His  protection  and  guidance  for 
the  future,  closing  with  the  Apostle's  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
After  prayer  all  joined  again  in  singing  the  beautiful  German  hymn, 
beginning — 

"  Bin  ioh  eins  deiner  Eindersohaar, 

0  Gott,  in  deinem  Beioh, 
So  siad  mir  Leiden  nnd  Gefahr 

Und  Glnok  der  Erden  gleich." 

After  the  singing,  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  countenances  of  the 
little  folks,  as  the  venerable  patriarch  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
dropping  a  gold  dollar  into  the  hand  of  each  one  of  his  grand-chUdreo, 
as  a  memorial  gift.  Not  merely  on  this  account,  but  ft'om  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  their  young  hearts  by  the  interesting  occasion  itsetf, 
will  they  remember  this  joyful  day  to  the  last  hour  of  liffe.  After  the 
gifts  were  distributed,  the  children  were  handsoittely  addrwsed  by.Urt 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hoffmeler,  who  was  also  present  on  the  occasion;  and  tlrt 
b  enediction  closed  the  religious  services  of  this  hour— exercises  charac- 
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terized  by  deepest  devotion,  and  mingled  with  maaj  tears  jof  sacred  joj 
and  love. 

What  a  blessed  power— so  we  mused  in  our  own  mind,  on  the  way 
home  at  the  close  of  this  happy  day — ^what  a  blessed  power  is  Christian- 
ity in  family  life.  How  it  perpetuates  its  glorious  fruits — how  it  makes 
parents  and  children  better  and  happier — ^how  it  turns  the  hearts  of 
parents  towards  their  children,  and  the  hearts  of  children  towards  their 
parents  I  How  dreadful  is  the  thought  of  a  family  in  which  there  is  no 
higher  power  than  mere  natural  affection,  pure  as  it  may  seem  in  the 
eyes  of  mortals  1  How  awful  the  thought  of  a  family  without  a  Gk)d. 
How  blessed  are  the  words  of  gracious  promise  to  the  families  of  the 
Lord.  "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon 
tiiem  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  cMldren's  children;  to 
such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  to  those  that  remember  his  command- 
ments to  do  them." 

We  cannot  forbear  making  a  few  reflections  from  the  history  of  this 
fiamily  reunion. 

I.  How  impressively  does  it  show  us  the  solemn  importance  of  personal 
piety.  The  venerable  father  of  this  family  over  fifty  years  ago,  came  as 
a  young  man  and  as  a  stranger  from  a  distant  land.  Suppose  now  be 
had  commenced  life  here,  as  many  young  men  do,  without  religion, 
casting  off  its  holy  restraints,  caring  only  for  this  world,  plunging  into 
a  life  of  flesh,  and  sense  and  sin.  Is  it  not  almost  certain  that  the 
wrecks  and  the  ruin,  which  are  the  sure  results  of  such  a  course,  would 
now  be  found  in  the  families  that  have  sprung  from  him.  The  branches 
would  have  been  as  the  vines — and  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  bodies,  and 
in  the  souls  of  children  and  children's  children  would  now  be  madly 
coursing  the  poison  of  the  parent's  sin  I  A  thought,  the  very  truth  of 
which  makes*  one's  heart  tremble.  Are  there  not  hundreds  of  families 
in  whose  history  all  this  dreadful  picture  is  realized.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  parent  held  the  destinies  of  a  numerous  offspring  in  his  hands  and 
his  heart ;  as  he  goes  they  go,  as  he  breaks  loose  from  God  they  fell 
with  him,  as  he  chooses  the  way  to  hell  they  move  in  a  flock  around  him, 
Young  reader,  just  entering  on  life,  look  before  you  fifty  years,  ask 
yourself  shall  scores  of  souls  gather  around  you  as  the  heirs  of  life  or 
the  heirs  of  death.  These  results,  glorious  or  awful,  now  hang  upon 
you  as  grapes  hang  upon  a  stem. 

*'  If  pare  and  holy  be  the  root, 
Such  are  the  branches  too." 

IL  What  serious  and  everlasting  consequences  flow  from  the  spirit 
of  family  life.  Whether  piety  or  worldliness  and  sin  reign  in  the  family 
is  everything  to  the  children.  The  spirit  of  the  family  molds  the  chU- 
dren,  silently  but  surely  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  a  true  proverb,  "the 
apple  does  not  fall  far  from  the  tree."  Had  Abraham  remained  amid 
l£e  idolatry  of  Chaldea,  where  would  have  been  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs  I  They  would  have  been  idolators,  and  the  pagan 
spirit  would  have  reigned  in  all  their  families.  The  family  spirit  is  to 
cbildbren  what  soil  is  to  plants — ^the  growth  will  be  as  the  soil.  If  grace 
be  in  it,  the  plants  will  thrive.  If  sin  be  in  it^  its  fruits  wil>  be  unto 
Borrow  and  death.    Let  home  be  ever  so  homely-r-let  the  paternal  cot 
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be  ever  so  lowly — let  the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  eom- 
mniiion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  in  it,  and  it  is  a  bosom  of  powers  that 
shall  reign  in  the  earth — a  source  of  harmonies  that  shall  sound  down 
into  everlasting  ages. 

III.  How  blessed  and  hallowed  is  the  reign  of  the  church  in  hearts 
and  families.  On  the  day  of  this  family  reunion  we  could  not  fail  in 
tracing  all  the  joy  back  to  the  church  as  its  gracious  mother.  In  every 
joyful  countenance  we  saw  the  heavenly  smiles  of  the  church ;  in  every 
tender  word  of  love  we  heard  her  blessed  tones.  She  had  blessed  the 
father,  and  had  given  him  such  a  heart.  She  had  trained  the  mother, 
now  glorified  in  heaven,  and  made  her  what  she  was.  She  had  sprinkled 
every  child  with  "the  water  and  the  blood."  She  had  nursed  this  bun- 
dle of  fellowships,  in  her  own  great,  holy  bosom  of  life  and  love  for 
years.  This  vine,  now  so  fruitful  and  flourshing — part  of  which,  like 
the  mystic  Joseph,  has  already  grown  over  the  wall  into  the  heavenly 
side — has  grown  in  her  soil.  Surely  within  the  walls  of  Zion,  the  Lord 
preserves  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates, 
O  Jerusalem.     Blessed  be  the  Lord  out  of  Zion  I 

'*  Thus  to  the  parents  and  their  seed 

Shall  His  salvation  come ; 
And  numerous  households  met  at  last, 

In  one  eternal  home." 


THEY   ALL   SAY   SO. 


BT    X.    T.    I. 


1  0AW  a  little  infant  babe,  all  innocence  and  glee, 
Reclining  on  its  mother^s  breast,  sit  on  its  mother's  knee, 
And  on  that  little  infant's  face  I  read  the  sentence  plain : 
"  The  burthen  of  this  mortal  life  is  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain.'* 

I  saw  a  child  of  riper  years,  more  sportive  still  than  this, 
And  in  its  little  ejes  there  beamed  an  overflowing  bliss ; 
Yet  ever  and  anon  it  spake  in  simple,  child-like  strain : 
"  The  burthen  of  this  mortal  life  is  sorrow,  grief,  and  paSn." 

I  saw  a  youth  of  finest  form,  with  spirits  strong  and  high. 
Life  seemed  to  him  a  pleasant  dream,  a  constant  flow  of  Joj ; 
But  on  his  manly  brow  I  traced  the  mark  of  sin's  domain : 
**  The  burthen  of  this  mortal  life  is  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain." 

I  saw  a  yet  more  lovely  maid,  with  blushing  cheeks  and  fair. 
Her  eye  was  full  of  tend'rest  love,  her  heart  as  light  as  air ; 
Yet  she,  the  sweet  and  lovely  maid,  could  not  the  sigh  restrain : 
"  The  burthen  of  this  mortal  life  is  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain." 

I  saw  a  man  of  riper  age — full  thirty  years  and  ten — 
Whose  visage  fair  and  noble  mien  gave  vigor  to  my  pen ; 
Yet  as  I  wrote  him  "  happy"  down,  he  (?ried  to  me  "  refrain : 
The  burthen  of  this  mortal  life  is  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain." 

1  saw  an  aged  pilgrim  now,  with  silvery  locks  and  gray. 
And  heard  him,  leaning  on  his  staff,  with  deep  emotion  say, 
'*  Lo !  infancy  and  ohUdhood  fair,  and  youth  and  age  complain : 
The  burthen  of  this  mortal  life  is  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain." 
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WHITSUNTIDE. 


BT    TBI    IDtTOt. 

Whitsuntide  is  the  g^at  festiyal  on  which  the  ChristiMi  Ohntdi  ool* 
ebrates  the  outpoaring  of  the  Holj  Ghost  upon  the  Apostks.  It  .is 
som^imes  called  Pent^ost,  although  this  name  more  properly  apfdiesto 
the  whole  season  of  holj  festiyitj  between  Easter  and  WhitsnBtide— Ae 
feast  of  forty  days,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pentecost.  Wktn 
anr  Savionr  had  risen,  He  remained  yet  forty  days  on  eartii  before  Wb 
Ascension;  and  ten  days  after  He  ascended  He  shed  forth  the  s|»ritof 
promise,  while  the  disciples  were  together  with  one  accord  "  when  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  fdlly  come." 

There  is  great  meaning  in  Uie  fact  that  the  christian  feifdral  wfaieh 
celebrates  the  ontponring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  thns  planted  npon  the 
Jewish  Pentecost,  as  it  is  its  true  fdlfilment.  Pentecost  was  the  fiftieth 
day  after  the  Passover;  on  it  the  Jews  commemorated  the  giving  of  the 
law  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  law  is  only  tmly  fulfiUed  in  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  because  He  takes  the  law  that  was  only  written  on  tablets 
of  stone,  and  puts  them  in  our  minds,  and  writes  them  in  our  hearts. 
He  makes  the  law,  which  was  to  the  Jews  an  outward  code,  an  inward 
^ower,  and  enables  us  to  keep  it  by  infusing  into  us  the  spirit  of  grace. 

On  Pentecost  algo  the  Jews  celebrated  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest 
"A  sheaf  of  barley  was  waved  before  the  Lord,  as  an  offering  of  the 
first  fruits  of  the  harvest,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people:  a  ceremony 
which  was  required  to  be  accompanied  with  a  special  sacrifice,  and  it 
was.  necessary  to  introduce  the  harvest  of  the  year."  So,  on  Whitsun- 
tide, begins  the  harvest  of  saints  which  the  church  is  gathering  in  under 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  ingathering  of  the  three  thousand 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2)  may  be  regarded  as  a  presentation  to 
the  Lord  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit's  work.  Thus  did  the  Holy 
Spirit  introduce  the  beginning  of  the  great  harvest  of  saints  which  shall 
at  last  fill  heaven  with  the  hosts  of  the  redeemed.  Thus  in  our  Whit- 
suntide does  the  old  Pentecost  receive  its  true  fulfilment. 

The  name  Whitsuntide  is  derived  from  White  Sunday.  Bingham  says 
"some  learned  men  think  it  was  called  White  Sunday,  partly  because  of 
those  vast  diffusions  of  light  and  knowledge  which  upon  this  day  were 
shed  upon  the  Apostles,  in  order  to  the  enlightening  of  the  world;  but 
principally  because,  this  being  one  of  the  stated  times  of  baptism  in  the 
ancient  church,  they  who  were  baptized  put  on  white  garments,  in  token 
of  that  pure  and  innocent  course  of  life  they  had  now  engaged  in."* 

*  The  Rey.  Charles  Wheatlpy,  though  he  approyes  of  this  derivation  of  the 
word,  gives  several  others,  thus :  "  Mr.  Hermon  L'  Bstrange  conjectures  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  French  word  *  Hniet,'  which  signifies  '  eight/  and  then  Whit- 
sunday will  be  < Haiet-Sunday'— i.  e.,  the  Eighth-Sunday,  vis.,  from  Easter:  and 
to  make  his  opinion  more  probable,  he  observes  that  the  octave  of  any  feast  is  in 
the  Latin  called  *  Vitas,'  which  he  derives  from  the  French  word  *  Hnictas.'  In 
a  Latin  letter  I  have  by  me  of  the  famous  Gerard  Longbrain,  I  find  another  account 
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When  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  commemoration  of  Whitsuntide, 
we  are  led  back  into  the  yerj  beginnings  of  christian  history.  Some 
think  the  beginning  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  apostolic  times.  '^Epip- 
hanes/'  says  Bingham,  ''was  of  opinion  that  St.  Paul  meant  it  in  those 
words,  when  he  said,  'he  hastened  to  be  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Acts  20 :  1<(.  But  because  interpreters  generally  take  that 
in  another  sense,  we  will  lay  no  stress  upon  it.  Howerer,  it  is  ceHain 
this  feast  was  obserred  in  the  time  of  Origin,  (bom  A.  C.  185,)  for  he 
speaks  of  it  in  his  books  against  Celcus ;  as  does  also  Tertullian  before 
hm  (bom  A.  D.  160,)  and  Irenaeus  before  them  both  (bom  A.  D.  140) 
in  his  book  concerning  Easter,  as  the  author  of  the  Questions  under  the 
name  of  Justin  Martyr  informs  us,  where  speaking  of  the  custom  of 
standing  at  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day  and  Pentecost,  he  says :  '  This 
custom  obtained  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  as  Irenaeus,  bishop  of 
I^ons  and  Martyr,  testifies  in  his  book  of  Easter,  where  he  also  makes 
mention  of  Pentecost.'" 

Anciently,  the  whole  period  of  fifty  days  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide 
was  one  continued  season  of  holy  festivity  and  solemn  joy,  in  which  the 
devout  hearts  of  christians  were  continually  recalling  the  triumphs  of 
the  resurrection,  and  looking  forward  to  the  Ascension,  and  the  advent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  During  this  time  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  much 
read,  because  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Apostles,  aud  the  wonderful 
victories  gained  for  Christianity  by  their  preaching  "Jesus  and  the  re- 
surrection," were  regarded  as  the  great  confirmations  of  the  Saviour's 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  During  this  time  all  fasting  was  forbidden, 
because  it  was  a  season  of  joy  and  lively  hope.  So,  also,  there  was  no 
kneeling  in  public  worship — they  worshipped  standing,  triumphing  in 
Christ  with  uplifted  head,  and  singing  hallelujahs  to  God  and  his  Christ. 
All  public  games  and  diversions  as  well  of  the  theater  as  of  the  circus, 
were  strictly  prohibited  during  this  season  indicating  that  the  joy  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  ascension  with  him,  is  the 
only  joy  any  christian  heart  can  desire.  How  true!  Who  can  doubt 
that  if  the  hearts  of  christians  were  always  filled  with  holy  joy  in  Christ 
and  the  hope  of  heaven,  all  desire  after  such  low  pleasures  of  sense 
would  of  themselves  drop  away  like  worn-out  garments. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  natural  world,  in  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  this  holy  festival  occurs,  is  in  striking  correspondence  with 
the  great  facts  which  are  commemorated.  We  are  surrounded  with  in- 
stractive  analogies  which  call  our  hearts  to  the  contemplation  of  higher 
things.  Nature,  that  long  lay  torpid  in  the  cold  bosom  of  winter,  has 
put  on  its  beautiful  garments,  and  has  adorned  itself  to  the  highest,  for 
this  glorious  festival.  He,  the  Spirit,  who  of  old  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters  to  call  forth  order,  and  life,  and  beauty,  is  again  moving 
over  the  earth,  and  lo !  gardens  and  fields,  woods  and  plains,  hills  and 


of  the  origin  of  this  word,  which  he  says  he  met  with  acoidently  in  a  Bodleian 
manosoript.  He  observes  from  them  that  it  was  a  custom  among  our  anctistors 
upon  this  day,  to  give  all  the  milk  of  their  ewes  and  kine  to  the  poor  for  the  love 
of  God,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  0 host: 
which  milk  being  then  (as  it  now  is  in  some  countries)  called  White-Meat,  &o. ; 
therefore  this  day,  from  that  custom,  took  the  name  of  Whitsunday.*' 
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Tallies  smile  and  sing.  Nature  is  in  sympathy  with  the  sacred  seasoiu 
and  echoes  the  reigning  power  of  the  spirit,  with  unrestrained  joy- 
"Spring  reigns  in  its  follness,"  says  an  eloquent  German  writer,  "and 
the  days  of  bloom  have  reached  their  highest  point.  The  sun's  power 
has  triumphed  over  the  cold  dead  masses  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
True  the  old  power  still  frets,  and  shows  feeble  signs  of  return ;  but  it 
is  only  to  be  conquered.  The  clouds  would  bring  back  the  wintry  dark- 
ness, with  its  cold  nights  and  piercing  winds,  but  the  birds  in  the  air 
sing  the  song  of  victory,  and  the  blossoms  and  odors,  which  already 
prophecy -of  the  coming  fruit,  send  incense  toward  heaven.  The  all- 
reviving  solar  power  has  descended  from  heaven  to  earth,  made  itself  a 
home  here,  and  is  now  beautifying  it.  We  feel  the  coming  of  the  spirit 
of  life,  and  see  the  eflfects  of  its  breathings  around  us.  It  broodajover 
the  fields.  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods,  a  spirit  in  the  meadows,  a 
spirit  on  the  plains  and  upon  the  waters,  a  spirit  upon  the  heights  and 
in  the  depths.     Spring  is  merging  into  Summer." 

It  is  not  accidental  that  the  sacred  festival  which  celebrates  the  advent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  comes  at  this  blooming  season  of  the  year.  He 
creates  in  the  spirits  of  men  the  virtues  and  graces  which  adorn  and 
beautify  his  life,  as  flowers  do  the  fields,  and  which  look  forward,  in  the 
way  of  sure  promise,  to  the  fruit-harvest  of  everlasting  life.  It  is  meet 
that  the  world  without  should  reflect  the  powers  and  processes  of  the 
world  within.  As  the  starry  heavens  are  imaged  in  the  lake,  so  the 
natural  ever  responds  to  the  supernatural.  Thus  the  whole  world  of 
nature  becomes  to  the  devout — who  alone  can  understand  it — a  glorious 
parable,  if  not  revealing,  yet  ever  illustrating  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  not  fanciful,  but  scriptural,  to  trace  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  life,  growth,  bloom  and 
beauty  of  the  natural  world.  He  evidently  was  active  at  first  in  the 
creation  of  all  that  has  life.  The  world  was  a  dead  mass  of  matter  till 
"the  spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters."  The  word  which 
is  translated  "moved,"  in  the  original  signifies  "a  gentle  motion,  like 
that  of  a  dove  over  its  nest,  to  communicate  vital  heat  to  its  eggs,  or  to 
cherish  its  young.  Without  him,  all  was  a  dead  sea ;  a  rude  inform  chaos ; 
a  confused  heap  covered  with  darkness :  but  by  the  moving  of  the  spirit 
of  God -upon  it,  he  communicated  a  quickning  prolific  virtue.  This  is 
a  better  account  of  the  original  of  all  things,  than  is  given  us  by  any 
of  the  philosophers,  ancient  or  modem." 

The  scriptures  ascribe  the  sustaining  of  all  life,  animal  and  vegetable, 
in  the  sea  and  upon  the  land  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  him  all  things  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being.  "Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are 
troubled :  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  dust 
Thou  sendest  forth  tliy  spirit,  they  are  created :  and  thou  renewest  the 
face  of  nature."    Ps.  104:  29,  30.     He  is  the  "spirit  of  life;" 

**  And  where  Hb  vital  breathes  there  must  be  life." 

How  naturally  therefore  may  we  expect  that  the  descending  Spirit,  as  He 
breathed  life  upon  the  disciples,  and  as  His  overflowing  power  awakened 
from  the  death  of  sin  "three  thousand  souls,"  on  the  same  day,  should 
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now  still  cause  all  life  to  feel  His  animating  power,  and  proclaim  His 
presence  and  mission  in  silent  manifestation  of  life  and  loye,  of  bloom 
and  beanty. 

Lift  up  your  hearts  and  hands  in  joy  ye  who  have  triumphed  with  the 
risen  Lord !  Let  the  shout  of  victory  sound  over  the  empty  tomb. 
Hear  the  glorious  victor,  as  he  lays  his  right  hand  upon  you,  and  says : 
"Fear  not;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last:  I  am  he  that  Uveth,  and  was 
dead ;  and  behold,  I  am  alive  forevermore,  Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of 
hell  and  of  death!'' 

Lift  up  your  hearts  and  hands  in  joy  ye  that  have  risen  with  Christ, 
lio,  now  is  your  salvation  nearer  than  when  you  first  believed.  Set 
your  affections  on  things  above.  Enter  into  the  gates  of  Zion  with 
thanksgiving :  come  before  him  with  songs  of  praise.  Let  the  joyful 
jubilate  ring  over  the  earth.  Go  forth  into  the  gardens  and  fields  where 
the  flowers  burst  into  bloom,  and  send  their  odors  to  heaven,  and  where 
the  birds  speak  to  you  of  ascension,  and  sing  as  they  rise.  Stand  upon 
the  highest  Olivet  and,  like  the  disciples,  gaze  up  into  heaven  after  your 
ascended  Lord,  and  say :  "  Whom  having  not  seen,  we  love ;  in  whom, 
though  now  we  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeak- 
able, and  fall  of  glory." 


SUMMER  EVENING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Thb  Ban  has  sunk  beneath  the  western  hills. 
And  evening's  dews  are  softly  falling  round ; 

The  moon*s  pale  beams  are  sparkling  on  the  rills, 
And  new-mown  crops  lie  heaped  upon  the  ground. 

All  Nature  sleeps — while  o'er  her  tranquil  brow, 
Unroffled  bj  the  noise  and  strife  of  day. 

The  beauteons  eyes  of  Heaven  are  smiling  now, 
In  each  bright  star,  that  sheds  its  trembling  ray. 

No  sound  is  heard — for  e'en  the  gentle  breeze 

In  harmonj  has  lulled  itself  to  rest ; 
The  flocking  birds  have  sought  within  the  trees 

Their  peaceful  slumber,  and  a  sheltering  nest. 

And  now  the  wearied  farmer  seeks  Tei>ose, 
With  joj  he  sees  his  hour  of  rest  now  come ; 

His  trusty  scythe  upon  his  shoulder  throws. 
And  onward  plods  to  reach  his  humble  home. 

And  mark  his  honest  look,  and  sturdy  pace, 
As  through  the  plenteous  fields  he  wends  his  way ; 

And  see  the  smile  that  lights  his  happy  face — 
His  mind  reflecting  on  a  well  spent  day. 

There  is  a  quiet  calm  within  that  breast, 
To  envy  which  the  proudest  heart  might  deign ; 

A  jewel  by  that  humble  man  possest. 
Emperors  might  covet,  but  could  ne'er  obtain. 
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SOME  CHAPTERS   ON   HUMBVG. 

BT    THB    BDXTO  t  . 

NO.     IV. 

"  In  sermon  stjle  he  bought 
And  sold,  and  lied ;  and  lalatations  made 
In  soiiptore  termB." 

Ws  must  jet  remark  that  the  master-stroke  of  Hambag  is  when  he 
becomes  pious.  Oar  readers  will  recollect  that  we  gave  a  specimen  el 
a  mnsical  humbug  of  the  devout  kind  about  a  year  ago — the  article 
made  its  mark.  The  great  importance  of  piety  to  success  was  under- 
stood by  Bamum  in  the  Jenny  Lind  humbug.  He  knew  that  he  who 
will  be  the  greatest  in  this  line,  must  move  the  Church  to  swarm  I  In 
accomplishing  this  he  succeeded  only  too  well.  Now  mark  with  what 
cunning  arts  the  religious  public  was  caught. 

It  was  duly  announced  that  "she  would  not  sing  in  theaters."  In 
the  Tcry  first  announcement  it  was  said  that  ''she  expressly  reserves  the 
right  of  giving  charitable  concerts  whenever  she  thinks  proper" — that 
in  England  she  had  given  to  the  poor  from  her  private  purse  more  than 
Bamum  had  engaged  to  pay  her  ($150,000;)  and  that  her  gratuitous 
concerts  for  charitable  objects  had  produced  "more  than  ten  times  that 
amount !"  ($1,000,000.)— ^arnwm's  Aulb,,  p.  304.   Well  done,  Bamum. 

"I  also  took  largely  into  my  estimate  of  her  success  with  all  classes 
of  the  American  public,  her  character  for^  extraordinary  benevoleooe 
and  generosity.  Without  this  peculiarity  in  her  disposition,  I  never 
would  have  dared  make  the  engagement  which  I  did,  as  I  feU  sure  thai 
there  were  muUitvdea  of  individuals  in  America  who  would  he  prompt- 
ed to  attend  her  concerts  by  this  feeling  alone.^^ — 76.,  p.  39T. 

The  bait  took.  The  religious  community  was  blinded  and  flocked  to 
the  concerts.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  harvest  Jenny  could  not  only 
sing  in  theaters,  but  also  travel  on  the  Sabbath ! 

But  was  the  whole  a  humbug?  Let  Bamum  himself  speak.  After 
he  had  made  a  contract  with  her,  he  was  passing  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York.  He  told  "the  gentlemanly  conductor"  that  he  had  engaged 
Jenny  Lind.  "Is  she  a  dancer?"  asked  the  conductor.  Bamum  says, 
"his  question  chilled  me  as  if  his  words  were  ice."  He  had  intended 
to  keep  his  arrangen^ents  with  her  secret  till  near  the  time  of  her  arrival, 
but  now  he  says,  "I  am  not  sure  that  six  months  will  be  too  long  a 
time  for  me  to  occupy  in  enlightening  the  entire  public  in  regard  to  her 
merits." — /&.,  p.  303.  He  went  to  work  to  make  a  tempest  out  of  a 
tea-pot.  "No  one  can  Imagine  the  amount  of  head-work  and  hand- 
worK  which  I  performed.  I  had  put  innumerable  means  and  appliances 
into  operation  for  the  furtherance  of  my  object,  and  little  did  the  public 
see  of  the  hand  that  indirectly  pulled  at  their  heart-strings,  preparatory 
to  a  relaxation  of  their  purse-strings ;  and  these  means  and  appliances 
were  continued  and  enlarged  throughout  the  whole  of  that  triumphant 
musical  campaign." — p.  315. 
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A  nuHi  at  NashTille,  who  boagfat  four  tickets  at  $12  a  pieoe,  aftar- 
waids  seYerelj  blamed  himself.  Barnum  says  in  regard  to  it:  "lam 
not  sore  that  others  similarly  situated  have  not  experienced  a  somewhat 
similar  feeling,  when  they  became  cool  and  rational,  and  the  excitement 
of  noTclty  and  competition  had  died  away." — ^p.  836.  Here  is  an 
honest  confession  that  he  had  hnmbagged  the  people  into  an  irratioaid 
excitement. 

But  was  she  not  a  gpreat  singer  ?  No  doubt.  And  by  her  own  talents 
and  powers  she  would  have  drawn  'persons  of  musical  taste  and  cultira- 
tion  around  her;  but  such  a  humming  of  all  classes  could  never  have 
been  produced  but  by  humbug.  Thousands  were  but  as  dust  caught  up 
by  the  powerful  force  of  the  passing  whirlwind,  who  had  not  the  least 
appreciation  of  her  powers.  In  Baltimore  a  whole  congregation  was 
thrown  into  extacies  by  the  whisper  that  Jenny  was  in  the  choir.  And 
indeed  they  could  hear  that  she  was.  "Heavenly  sounds!"  "I  never 
heard  the  like !"  Alas  1  for  their  taste,  it  was  only  Bamum's  daughter ; 
and  he  says  "we  have  never  discovered  that  my  daughter  has  any  ex- 
traordinary claims  as  a  vocalist." 

A  gentleman  in  New  Orleans  had  a  son  about  twelve  years  of  age 
who  was  a  real  prodigy  in  the  way  of  music.  His  father  had  no  taste 
in  that  way,  but  as  the  son  possessed  that  etherealness  of  soul  which 
could  measure  the  divine  art,  he  bought  two  tickets  for  $30. 

They  went.  The  son  was  in  raptures.  He  could  scarcely  speak,  so 
extatic  was  his  frame.  Silently  they  walked  away  from  the  door  of  the 
theater.  The  father  regarded  the  $30  of  money  as  nothing,  since  it  had 
so  raised  his  ethereal-spirited  son  into  the  third  heaven  of  bliss !  He 
ahnost  coveted  the  gift  of  such  seraphic  capacity.  As  if  in  dreamland, 
alter  the  concert,  they  pass  silently  on,  amid  the  crowd,  the  booths,  and 
vuious  shows  that  were  open  upon  the  vacant  lots  around.  At  length 
this  ethereal  son  suddenly  awakes.  His  eye  catches  a  large  sign,  and  he 
exclums,  "Father,  let  us  go  in  and  see  the  big  hog!" 

This  we  venture  to  say,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  is  a  fair  type  of  the  per- 
manency of  that  sublime,  elevating  and  refining  power  which  was  claimed 
for  this  sin  and  sense-dispelling  Orpheus.  If,  to  this  musical  prodigy, 
it  was  a  show  giving  him  only  a  stronger  taste  to  see  the  "big  hog," 
what  can  be  expected  from  its  eflfects  upon  less  ethereal  souls. 

It  was  Jenny  Lind  as  a  sJiow,  more  than  as  a  singer,  that  moved  the 
people.  The  greatest  crowd  was  always  around  when  she  was  not  to 
be  heard  but  to  be  seen.  When  she  arrived,  thousands  gathered  at  the 
wharf  to  see  her.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  she  arrived  at  the 
Irving  House,  there  were  10,000  on  the  ground.  In  the  evening  20,000 1 
Even  dignitaries  crowded  her  apartments  to  see.  Nor  did  a  crowd  of 
clergymen  fail  to  make  fools  of  themselves ! 

In  Philadelphia  the  crowd  was  so  violent  in  calling  for  her  appearance 
on  the  balcony,  and  she  too  sick  to  appear,  that  Barnum  had  to  resort  to 
a  little  humbug  to  quell  the  great  one.  He  took  Jenny's  bonnet  and 
shawl,  put  them  upon  another  woman,  and  led  her  out  to  the  balcony. 
The  intelligent  and  musico-ethereal  crowd  gave  her  three  hearty  cheers, 
and  had  seen  the  show !  In  New  Orleans  they  could  not  get  her  out  of 
the  boat  for  the  crowd,  till  Barnum  took  his  daughter  by  the  arm,  when 
the  crowd  followed  him,  and  were  led  away  like  sheep  by  a  shepherd. 
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In  Cincinnati,  Bamum  took  Miss  Lind  and  got  some  one  in  the  crowd 
to  cry  out,  "  That's  no  go,  Mr.  Barnnm ;  you  cant  pass  your  daughter 
off  for  Jenny  Lind  this  time.''  So  the  crowd  remained,  and  the  show 
passed  on,  no  one  following,  supposing  that  she  was  yet  on  the  boat. 

Jenny  was  herself  painfully  conscious  that  she  was  in  reality  a  show. 
She  requested  Mr.  Bamum  to  make  arrangements  that  she  might  appear 
at  the  various  points  incognito.  Bamum  says:  "I  considered  however 
that  the  interests  of  the  enterprise  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon 
these  excitements."  He  tacitly  assented  to  her  desire,  but  secretly  gave 
orders  to  his  agent  to  telegraph,  and  make  it  known.  She  constantly 
wondered  how  so  many  found  out  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  various 
points  in  their  travels.    Bamum  says  h£  was  not  I 

In  Charleston  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  planter  paid  a  servant  a  sum 
of  money  to  permit  her  to  put  on  the  servant's  cap  and  white  apron,  and 
carry  in  the  tray  for  Jenny's  tea  that  she  might  see  her.  When  the  cir- 
cumstance was  told  her,  as  an  evidence  of  the  lady's  great  admiration  of 
her,  she  said,  troly:  "It  is  not  admiration,  it  is  only  curiosUyP^  This 
is  correct,  and  it  might  be  applied  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  who 
crowded  around  her. 

While,  therefore,  we  say  not  a  word  to  the  disparagement  of  her 
musical  talent,  we  have  presented  evidence  that  the  campaign  itself  was 
a  humbug — such  a  one  as  could  have  grown  up  in  no  other  coun^ — 
for  which  the  people  paid  $T12,1T1  34.  Who  doei  not  see  that  the 
religious  cloak  had  much  to  do  with  this  success. 

We  have  no  time  to  review  the  Kossuth  humbug;  but  will  only  take 
occasion  to  remark  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  none  can  so  easily  and 
effectually  humbug  the  American  public  fts  foreigners.  The  king  and 
the  queen  in  this  department  were  foreigners.  When  have  the  American 
people  been  made  fool  of  so  insultingly  as  by  Dickens  and  Tupper.  The 
speculators  in  all  kinds  of  vulgarity  in  our  cities  are  foreigners.  The 
astrologers  are  all  "late  from  Europe,"  "late  from  Sweden."  The 
humbuggers  in  the  musical  line,  are  they  not  French  and  Italians? — 
look  at  the  bills ;  there's  Mousieurs  Parlevou,  Parleblu ;  Signoras  Ve- 
rona, Bennini,  Villette  I  No  other  names  on  opera  bills  will  take.  They 
must  have  the  foreign  ending — ^it  is  as  necessary  to  make  a  singer  as 
"isky"  to  the  end  of  a  name  is  to  make  a  Polander.  So  it  is  in  our 
large  cities.  In  our  inland  towns  our  ambition  does  not  reach  so  far. 
But  still,  even  with  us,  he  must  be  from  another  State.  "Latefix)m 
Boston,"  or  "late  from  New  York" — or,  in  general,  "late  from  the 
East" — the  bait  must  have  a  foreign  worm,  or  the  public  will  not  bite. 

What  a  humiliating  want  of  self-respect  do  we  thus  betray.  We 
boast  of  our  independence,  and  of  our  superiority  to  oppressed  Europe 
—we  profess  to  pity  the  ignorance  which  can  bow  at  the  nod  of  tyrants 
— ^we  herald  our  light  and  glory  as  an  example  to  all  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness— and  yet  what  do  we  ?  When  foreign  humbugs  appear  we  open 
our  mouths  and  gape  in  wonder — ^we  open  our  purses  and  fill  thmrs  I 
May  our  own  good  sense — may  our  native  nationality  deliver  us  from 
all  foreign  humbug;  and  may  our  own  national  character,  like  our 
Jfississippi,  like  our  Niagara,  like  our  lakes,  like  our  mountains,  like  our 
Washington,  and  like  our  Constitution,  stand  in  its  own  majesty,  orig- 
inal, unrivalled,  and  in  its  greatness  alone  I 
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We  ought  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  effects  of  this  evil  upon  indiyid- 
uals,  and  upon  the  public  spirit  of  our  land.  This  is  a  severe  task — 
who  can  do  it  justice?  The  vast  amount  of  money  drained  from  the 
pockets  of  the  honest  and  industrious  is  a  small  part  of  the  evil.  It 
deranges  and  confuses  the  order,  the  silent  earnest  progress  of  regular 
business  life  in  the  community.  The  calm  and  rational  pleasures  of 
social  life  are  vitiated  by  the  extraordinary  nostrums  presented  by  trick- 
sters, showmen,  doggerel-mongers,  and  negro  ballad-singers.  The  taste 
of  the  community  is  rendered  morbid.  Itinerant  quacks,  in  all  profes- 
sions, break  in  upon  the  regular  flow  of  social  and  business  life,  inter- 
fering imprudently  with,  and  often  disparaging,  home  skill,  home  art, 
home  industry,  and  home  business — carrying  away  by  large  grabs  more 
money  than  is  required  to  sustain  all  the  useful  spheres  of  home  industry, 
as  well  as  the  various  necessary  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  community. 
They  tear  into  a  community  like  a  storm  into  a  forest,  to  devour  and 
desolate. 

Humbug  exerts  a  disastrous  influence  upon  public  morals.  It  pro- 
motes a  dishonest  spirit,  and  induces  the  low  and  the  idle  to  endeavor 
to  live  by  trickery.  It  has  a  tendency  to  undermine  and  sap  the  foun- 
dation of  confidence  between  man  and  man.  It  acts  as  a  caricature  and 
burlesque  upon  science,  and  destroys  confidence  and  respect  for  it ;  for 
in  many  of  the  forms  of  humbug  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  the  true  and 
the  false,  as  to  make  the  true  serve  the  false  to  its  own  dishonor.  The 
true  is  thus  disparaged.  The  true  is  modest,  humbug  is  bold  and  impu- 
dent, and  hence  he  throws  into  the  shade  and  over-tops  that  which  is  a 
true  benefit  to  man.  This  we  see  constantly.  True  skill  in  musical 
science  is  not  encouraged ;  but  not  so  with  doggerel  ballads  and  negro 
songs.  True,  serious,  and  useful  authorships  can  scarcely  live ;  but  not 
so  with  hot-bed  novels,  morbid  vulgarity,  or  the  impudent  life  of  a  hum- 
bug. True  medical  skill  and  science  is  left  far  behind  by  the  bold  sweep 
of  quackery.  In  short  there  is  scarcely  any  department  of  regular, 
honest  business,  that  is  not  forced  to  unequal  competition  with  the  in- 
trusions of  some  foreign  counterfeit  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

The  spirit  of  humbug  is  especially  injurious  to  the  young.  It  fills 
their  minds  with  strange  ambition,  and  with  dangerous  fancies.  Se- 
duces them  to  the  idea  that  life  is  not  an  earnest,  honest  struggle,  in 
which  worthy  action  alone  is  honorable,  but  a  game  of  chance,  offering 
its  best  rewflords  to  the  grab  of  trick  and  cunning.  This  is  the  unblush- 
ing lesson  which  Bamum  teaches  in  his  Autobiography.  Behold  the 
end  of  his  teachings  in  his  own  late  bankruptcy. 

We  cannot,  without  some  effort,  by  which  we  transfer  ourselves  back 
into  the  innocent  age  of  childhood,  form  any  true  idea  of  the  effect  pro* 
duced  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  credulous  minds  of  childreii  by  the 
mysterious  professions  of  astrologers,  and  the  brazen-faced  vulgarities  of 
medical  quacks,  as  exhibited  in  almost  every  secular  newspaper — and  in 
some  religious  ones — ^that  enter  our  families.  They  believe  it  all — ^their 
visions  feed  upon  it  in  wonder — and  deep  in  their  young  minds  lies  the 
permanent  impression ! 

Wlio  bai  not  seen  the  effect  of  any  kind  of  humbug  upon  children. 
For  weeks  after  one  has  swarmed  in  a  town,  you  can  see  mimicings  and 
imitations  of  their  sayings  and  doings  in  the  boys  upon  the  street. 
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GOD»S  BLESSING  ON  THEM. 


BT    CBA.BL18   WIITOH. 

God's  blessing  on  them  I — ^those  old  saints, 

Who  battled  hard  and  long ; 
Who  cleft  in  twain  a  stubborn  chain, 

And  conquered  might  and  wrong  t 
Oh  Time !  revere  their  sanotitjr, 

Nor  let  their  glory  cease, 
For  by  mortal  victory 

They  sealed  immortal  peace. 

God's  blessings  on  them ! — those  stout  hearts, 

In  these  advancing  days, 
Who  seek  to  guide  the  progress  stride 

From  error's  countless  ways  I 
Oh  be  their  track  a  track  of  lig^t, 

The  onward  march  of  man, 
The  wise  to  shape  our  steps  aright — 

The  good  to  lead  the  van ! 

God's  blessing  on  them !— one  and  all, 

Of  every  rank  and  clime, 
Who  strive  to  aid  the  stem  crusade 

Against  the  growth  of  crime ! 
Oh  be  their  names  a  rallying  cry 

For  ages  yet  to  come, 
A  word  whose  echo  shall  not  die 

Till  nature's  self  be  dumb ! 


SUNRISE. 

Lo!  breaks  the  morning, 

O'er  ocean  and  isle ; 
Light  is  adorning 

The  earth  with  her  smile  ; 
Dew-drops  are  gleaming 

On  beds  of  perfume ; 
Sunshine  is  streaming 

O'er  Eden-like  bloom. 

From  valley  and  mountain 

What  melodies  rise  I 
Woodland  and  fountain 

S'^nd  shouts  to  the  skies  I 
Ether  is  ringing 

With  notes  of  delight ; 
Sweet  birds  are  singing 

The  exit  of  night  I 

God^of  creation ! 

Whose  matchless  control, 
Gives  planets  ther  station, 

And  systems  their  roll  1 
Night  speaks  thy  glory — 

Day  after  day 
Re-echoes  the  story, 

As  years  pass  away. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LITERATURE. 


BT    TBB    IBITOB. 

Wx  have  carried  onr  history  of  nnpnblished  school-boy  literature  up 
to  that  period  which  may  be  called  fall  boyhood.  We  have  shown  that 
there  is  at  this  time  in  boy-life  danger  of  a  certain  kind  of  nnlovely  de- 
Tdopment — a  characteristic  bravo  spirit  which  is  rongh,  rognish,  and 
rowdyish.    We  now  proceed. 

The  period  which  may  be  called  early  youth,  when  the  large  boy 
begins  to  merge  into  the  incipient  young  man,  has  its  distinctly  marked 
pecnliarities.  Nick-names  no  longer  please — ^they  are  hated.  The 
spirit  assumes  a  sober,  yea,  even  a  serious  tone.  The  youth  now  writes 
uiider  his  name,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  his  school-book — 

'*  The  grass  is  green, 

The  rose  is  red : 
Here  stands  mj  name, 

When  I  am  dead." 

The  boy  is  satisfied  with  himself;  but  the  youth  no  more.  He  begins 
to  have  strange  longings.  Instincts  begin  to  dawn,  which  reach  forward 
in  the  way  of  the  spirit  destiny,  and  he  hears  the  soundings  of  immor- 
tality. The  soul  begins  to  turn  its  reflections  in  upon  itself,  and  listens 
to  its  own  prophetic  undertones. 

"  A  solemn  murmur  in  the  soul, 

Tells  of  the  world  to  be, 
As  travelers  hear  the  billows  roll 

Before  they  reach  the  sea." 

That  the  stanza  which  the  youth  now  loves  to  record  under  his  name, 
is  prompted  by  the  instincts  of  immortality  is  seen  at  once  in  the  lines — 

"  Here  stands  my  name 
When  I  am  dead." 

The  aspirations  of  the  spirit  will  leave  their  record  behind.  Hence  not 
only  on  this  blank  page  does  the  youth  seek  to  leave  his  name,  but  in 
other  places  also  he  records  it,  that  his  memorial  may  not  perish  with 
him  "when  he  is  dead."  Behold  the  same  youth,  at  this  period  of  life, 
not  only  in  the  school-room  cutting  his  name  in  the  writing  desk  and 
bench,  but  see  him  also  in  the  rural  arbor,  and  among  the  smoothed- 
backed  trees,  whither  his  pensive  feelings  have  led  him,  carving  for 
immortality  I 

"  With  knife  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name. 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 
So  strong  the  zeal  t*  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  even  a  few. 
Pew  transient  years,  won  from  the  abjrss  abhorr'd 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize." 
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The  stanza  on  which  we  are  commenting  is  most  frequently  written  at 
the  close  of  school,  about  the  opening  of  the  spring  season,  when  the 
"grass  is  green,"  and  the  bud  of  the  "red  rose"  begins  to  swell. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  seek  for  the  reason  of  things  on 
the  surface,  it  has  long  since  been  observed  that  the  instincts  of  immor- 
tality are  strongest  in  spring-time.  They  awaken  with  the  reviyal  of 
nature.  It  is,  moreover,  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the  soul  is  most 
moved  by  mystic  longings.  This  explains  why  Solomon,  in  the  Song  of 
Songs,  connects  with  the  coming  of  spring  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
blooming  of  flowers,  the  inward  voice  which  invites:  "Arise  my  lore, 
my  fair  one,  and  come  away  I"  We  would^  suppose  this  the  very  tine 
when  the  heart  would  most  desire  to  remain,  and  would  feel  itself  most 
sweetly  at  home  on  earth.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  amid  the  bloom  and 
beauty  of  spring  that  the  spirit  feels  itself  most  strongly  drawn  upon  bj 
the  powers  of  the  infinite.  An  undefined  hope  sings  in  the  bosom  of 
youth  a  song  which  accords  with  the  prophetic  cooings  of  the  dove, 
waking  the  same  memories  and  inspiring  the  same  hopes. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  mysterious  feelings  the  youth  writes  the 
stanza  which  we  have  quoted.  How  important  that  this  strange 
seriousness  should  receive  the  proper  direction  I  These  mystic  feelings 
are  no  doubt  deep  yearnings  after  Christ,  as  they  are  after  an  hereafter. 
They  are  a  feeling  in  the  dark  after  the  true  rest  of  the  soul.  They  are 
a  warmth  and  a  light  slumbering  in  the  embers ;  a — 

"  Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 
High  instincts,  before  which  oar  mortal  nature 
Doth  tremble  like  a  guiltj  thing  surprised ! 
Those  first  affections. 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Whieh,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  mystic  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 
Uphold  us — cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence ;  truths  that  wake 
To  i>erish  never : 

Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 
Nor  man,  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 
Hence  in  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither — 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

The  Stanza  we  have  quoted,  though  serious,  has  still  a  great  deal  of 
hope  in  it.  It  belongs,  as  we  have  said,  to  dawning  youth.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  more  gloomy  style ; 

**  When  I  am  dead  and  In  my  grave. 

And  all  my  bohes  are  rotten, 
This  little  verse  will  show  my  name 

When  I  am  quite  forgotten." 
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This  evidentlj  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  youth.  It  shows  that  some 
disappointments  have  darkened  life ;  hope  is  no  more  so  spontaneous 
and  firm  as  it  once  was,  and  the  heart  feels  that  "there  has  passed  away 
a  glory  from  earth."  There  is  not  so  implicit  a  faith  in  the  perpetuity 
of  friendship.  The  writer  believes  that  he  shall  be  "  quite  forgotten'' 
except  as  this  'kittle  verse"  shall  call  him  to  the  mind  and  memory  of 
his  companions.  This  verse  does  not  please  us.  It  is  too  cheerless.  It 
sounds  even  morbid.  We  fear  that  the  heart  of  the  youth  who  writes 
it  is  not  lighted  up  by  the  hopes  of  religion  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  seems 
so  much  like  the  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh  death. 

There  is  another  form  in  which  this  same  gloomy  sentiment  is  some- 
times expressed.     Thus : 

"  When  this  you  see, 

Remember  me, 
Lest  I  should  be  forgotten, 

When  I  am  dead, 

And  in  my  grave, 
And  all  my  bones  are  rotten." 

Again  we  say,  we  would  rather  see  something  more  cheerful.  Religion 
is  serious,  but  not  gloomy.  This  stanza  seems  to  us  too  much  like  a  rose 
that  has  a  worm  at  its  heart.  It  has  a  fragrance,  but  it  is  too  languid 
to  be  breathed  from  a  healthy  heart.  We  would  say  to  such  a  one, 
pray  for  a  little  more  cheerful  faith.  With  that  which  has  more  hope 
in  it.  It  is  this  that  gives  freshness  and  vigor  to  the  heart,  and  makes 
youth  the  happy  preparatory  stage  to  a  pious,  brave,  and  useful  life. 

In  short,  what  we  recommend  is  something  of  the  spirit  which  breathes 
in  another  stanza  which  we  find  in  school  books.     Thus : 

**  Wilson  Langdon  is  mj  name, 

Farming  is  my  station : 
Iowa  is  mj  dwelling  place, 

And  Christ  is  my  salvation." 

There  is  nerve,  and  faith,  and  purpose  in  this  1  He  takes  right  hold  of 
his  secular  calling  in  the  hope  and  spirit  of  religion.  Here  is  no  lan- 
guid, morbid  dreaming  about  "rotten  bones"  and  being  "forgotten." 
Here  is  the  power  which  brings  resurrection.  He  has  chosen  an  honor- 
able vocation.  He  is  determined  to  be  a  christian  farmer ;  and  yet  he 
does  not  propose  to  follow  this  business  as  an  end,  only  as  a  means,  of 
life.  He  intends  to  be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord.  While  his  hands  rest  on  the  plough,  his  heart  shall  rest  on  Christ 
as  "his  salvation."  We  venture  to  say  that  this  is  just  what  all  young 
men  should  learn  at  school;  and  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  should 
step  from  the  school  into  the  business  of  life. 


The  Scriptures  always  Fresh. — Can  this  be  said  of  any  other  bookf 
The  venerable  Dr.  Woods,  in  addressing  the  students  at  Andover,  said 
that  when  he  commenced  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Theology,  he  feared 
that  the  frequency  with  which  he  should  have  to  pass  over  the  same 
portions  of  Scripture,  would  abate  the  interest  in  his  own  mind  in  read- 
ing them ;  but,  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  study,  it  was  his  expe- 
rience that  with  every  class  his  interest  increased. 
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ASCENSION    DAT. 


BT    J.    W.    KKTIH,   S.  S. 

The  triumph  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  drew  after  it,  with  neces- 
sary consequence,  his  exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Having 
risen  from  the  grave,  the  conqueror  of  death  and  hell,  he  could  not  fail 
to  enter  into  his  glory,  and  to  become  thus  head  over  all  things,  in  a  real 
way,  to  his  church.  The  Festival  of  Easter  completes  iteelf  in  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Ascension ;  as  this  again  opens  the  way  immediately  for  the 
Festival  of  Pentecost.  In  one  view  the  whole  period  may  be  regarded  as 
a  single  solemnity.  The  Resurrection  finds  its  proper  conclusion, 
reaches  its  full  significance  for  the  world,  only  in  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  was  the  great  promise  of  the  gospel.  All  looked  to  this 
from  the  beginning.  Christ  died  that  he  might  rise  again ;  rose  again 
that  he  might  ascend  up  far  above  all  heavens ;  ascended  up  that  he 
might  fill  all  things,  and  make  his  power  and  grace  known  by  the  mis- 
sion of  his  Spirit. 

Thus  in  the  Creed  these  glorious  mysteries  are  joined  together,  as 
inseparable  parts  of  a  single  whole,  or  as  different  stages  merely  in  the 
progress  of  one  and  the  same  grand  fact.  To  believe  one,  we  most 
believe  all.  A  <  something  real,  and  not  simply  notional  and  imaginary, 
each  article  is  conditioned  absolutely  by  the  place  it  holds  in  connection 
with  the  rest.  In  this  way  we  are  furnished  with  a  single  and  easy  test, 
by  which  to  try  how  far  any  part  of  the  Creed  is  received  and  held  by 
us  with  true  fuiih.  All  depends  on  the  sense  we  have  of  its  necessary 
connection  with  what  goes  before,  and  with  what  follows  after.  To 
acknowledge  tiie  existence  of  Christ,  without  allowing  at  the  same  time 
the  full  force  o!  the  clause,  "conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,"  would  be  at  once  a  contradiction,  showing  that  the 
true  mystery  of  his  presence  in  the  world  was  not  really  perceived  or 
acknowledged  at  all.  It  would  be  to  substitute  a  mere  natural  concep- 
tion or  fancy  of  our  own  mind  for  the  actual  supernatural  fact  which 
faith  in  this  case  is  required  to  embrace.  Equally  fatal  to  any  confes- 
sion of  Christ  would  it  be,  not  to  make  earnest  with  the  fact  of  his 
death,  with  his  descent  to  hades,  and  with  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  And  just  so  again,  we  cannot  really  believe  in  his  resurrection 
without  going  on  to  say:  "He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteih 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty ;  from  whence  he  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  Nor  can  our  faith  stop  there; 
but  with  the  attual  progress  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  power,  must  take 
in  also  the  revelation  of  Pentecost,  with  all  its  consequent  blessings  for 
our  fallen  race,  onward  to  his  second  coming.  No  one  can  truly  believe 
in  Christ's  glorification  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  is  not  prepared 
to  add  with  the  Creed :  "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  holy  catholic 
church;  the  communion  of  saints;  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting." 
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Two  opposite  snppositions  may  be  made  in  regard  to  our  Sayiour's 
resarrectioiiy  which  are  eqaallj  at  war  with  all  true  faith  in  the  historical 
reality  of  the  fact.  One,  that  it  was  a  retnm  simply  to  the  order  of 
existence  he  possessed  before,  a  restoration  of  the  common  human  life 
which  he  gave  np  on  the  cross.  The  other,  that  it  inyolved  such  a 
diange  of  existence  as  fairly  brought  to  an  end  his  previous  human  life, 
taking  it  out  of  all  historical  connection  with  the  world,  and  resolving 
it  altogether  into  spirit,  or  rather  into  a  mere  object  of  thought.  Both 
of  these  conceptions  destroy  the  realness  of  what  Christ  was  and  still  is; 
and  make  it  impossible  to  believe  in  him,  with  the  faith  which  is  required 
by  the  Creed.  The  first  overthrows  the  supernatural  side  of  his  being, 
sinks  him  down  to  the  order  of  mere  nature,  makes  him  to  be  in  tratii 
no  more  than  a  common  man.  The  second  nullifies  his  being  just  aa 
fully  on  the  opposite  side;  makes  his  revelation  in  the  flesh  a  mere  tem« 
porary  appearance  or  show;  converts  his  whole  person  at  last  into  a, 
gnostic  imagination. 

With  wonderful  efTect,  the  resurrection  state  of  Christ  is  so  represent- 
ed in  the  New  Testament  as  to  avoid  each  extreme ;  and  for  any  one 
who  is  prepared  to  consider  the  matter  properly,  the  fact  that  it  has 
done  so  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
reality  of  the  mystery  itself  and  for  the  inspiration  of  the  record  in  which 
it  is  described.  We  cannot  easily  conceive  indeed  of  a  representation 
of  character  and  life  more  difficult  to  produce,  than  that  which  is  brought 
before  us,  under  this  view,  in  the  close  of  the  evangelical  history.  No 
mere  art  or  skill  of  man  can  be  considered  equal  to  its  successfal  inven- 
tion. In  the  New  Testament,  however,  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  the  problem  are  met,  on  all  sides,  and  fully  satisfied.  Chnst  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  as  a  risen  Saviour,  in  a  form  which  does  no  violence  to 
the  conception  in  any  direction,  but  is  felt  to  be  in  the  most  simple  and 
perfect  harmony  with  it  throughout.  All  is  answerable  to  the  character 
and  state  described. 

His  re-appearance  is  no  coming  back  properly  to  the  life  in  which  he 
bad  been  known  among  men  before.  This  was  felt  by  his  disciples,  in 
every  case  in  which  he  offered  himself  to  their  view ;  and  we  are  made 
to  feel  it  just  as  sensibly,  through  the  same  scenes  and  occasions,  as  they 
are  described  to  us  on  the  sacred  page.  They  felt,  and  we  are  made  to 
feel  too,  in  every  case,  that  with  all  the  evidences  they  had  of  the  real- 
ness of  their  Master's  presence,  he  was  still  not  with  them  and  among 
them  just  as  he  had  been  before.  There  he  was,  speaking  with  them 
and  making  himself  palpable  to  their  senses  in  every  way ;  and  yet  it 
was  plain  that  he  had  in  fact  passed  into  another  order  of  existence. 
They  were  not,  after  all,  in  the  same  world  with  him.  He  was  with 
regard  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  death ;  and  a  strange  unearthlinesa 
was  made  to  invest  his  being,  to  their  apprehension,  at  every  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  representation  is  just  as  successfbl 
in  setting  before  us  the  fact  of  a  real  resurrection  of  Christ  firom  the 
dead,  in  distinction  from  every  sort  of  gnostic  phantom  or  dream.  The 
disciples  knew  that  the  re-appearance  of  their  Master  was  no  mere  op* 
parUion,  And  we  too  are  made  to  feel  this  in  seriously  reading  tiie 
narrative  of  the  New  Testament.  He  comes  before  us  as  one  not  of 
this  mortal  life,  but  as  being  still  in  his  whole  person  the  real  continua- 
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tion  of  what  he  was  before.  He  is  on  the  other  side  of  death,  not  as  a 
vision  only ;  but  in  the  form  of  a  new  higher  existence,  most  real  and 
substantial,  in  which  the  whole  power  of  death  has  been  surmounted 
and  brought  to  an  end:  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  I  I  am 
he  that  liveth  and  was  dead;  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore, 
Amen;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death  I" 
J^These  appearances  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection  were  themselves,  at 
the  same  time,  a  preparation  only  for  his  full  and  final  transition  over 
into  that  state,  in  which  his  new  life  was  to  be  advanced  to  its  full  perfec- 
tion and  glory,  and  clothed  with  its  proper  lasting  power  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  Without  being  able  to  understand  or  explain  all  the 
purposes  of  that  "period  of  forty  days,"  during  which  he  continued  to 
show  himself  to  his  disciples  previously  to  his  being  taken  up  into  heaven, 
we  may  easily  enough  see  that  it  was  in  its  very  nature  a  temporary 
condition,  that  served  merely  to  open  the  way  for  what  was  to  follow. 
That  was  not  the  true  permanent  form  of  Christ's  resurrection  life.  Its 
meaning  and  force  lay  in  the  fact  of  its  soon  afterwards  passing  over 
into  something  far  more  glorious ;  just  as  the  morning  twilight  finds  its 
proper  significance  only  in  being  taken  up  by  the  full  light  of  day. 
Without  this  movement  on  to  its  own  proper  consummation,  however 
real  it  might  have  seemed  for  the  moment,  it  must  have  come  to  bear  in 
the  end  a  more  or  less  unreal  and  shadowy  character,  by  no  means  an- 
swerable to  the  true  historical  conception  of  our  Saviour's  person.  By 
the  mystery  of  the  Ascension,  all  is  brought  into  right  place  and  order. 
The  lower  manifestation  of  Christ's  resurrection  life,  with  its  glimpses 
of  spiritual  power  and  glory,  demonstrated  to  his  disciples  "by  many 
infallible  signs,"  in  the  sphere  of  their  worldly  experience  and  observa- 
tion, gives  way  with  natural  course  to  the  higher  manifestation  of  the 
same  life  in  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit.  We  retain  our  hold  upon  the  his- 
torical realness  of  Christ's  person,  our  sense  of  actual  continuance  in 
his  life  under  a  worthy  and  suitable  form,  only  as  we  are  enabled  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  heavens,  and  have  power  to  believe  at  the  same  time 
that  he  reigns  there  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  and  true  also 
to  his  own  promise:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

Such  being  the  force  of  the  Ascension  itself,  as  an  article  of  the 
Christian  Creed,  we  may  see  how  necessary  and  important  it  is  for  us  to 
cherish  a  proper  regard  for  the  season  by  which  it  is  commemorated  in 
the  progress  of  the  Church  Year.  It  was  from  no  fanciful  conceit 
merely,  that  the  Church  ordained,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  great  fes- 
tivals which  mark  in  this  way  the  history  of  redemption  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  onward  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  whole 
order  rests  upon  a  deep  principle  in  the  religious  nature  of  man,  which 
makes  it  certain  that  it  can  never  be  disregarded  without  serious  damage 
and  loss  for  the  interests  of  piety.  Want  of  regard  for  these  holy 
seasons,  necessarily  implies  a  corresponding  want  of  full  beliving  sym- 
pathy with  the  historical  reality  of  the  great  facts  they  commemorate. 
The  habit  of  religiously  keeping  them  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  keep  in  us  a  lively  sense  of  the  facts  as  facts,  and 
tiiUB  to  clothe  them  with  their  proper  power  for  our  consciences  and 
hearts.    We  think  it  not  too  much  to  say,  without  pretending  to  go  any 
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&rther  into  the  sabject  at  this  time,  that  a  liyely  apprehension  of  the 
&cts  of  the  gospel,  as  we  have  them  set  forth  in  the  Creed  and  as  they 
entered  into  the  faith  of  the  early  Church,  pan  never  prevail  to  any 
extent,  without  bringing  into  exercise  the  spirit  of  church  festivals,  as 
it  showed  its  force  in  the  first  centaries ;  and  so,  as  the  reverse  of  this, 
that  there  can  be  no  reigning  indifference  to  those  occasions,  allowing 
them  to  fall  into  neglect  and  disuse,  which  shall  not  be  attended  with  a 
corresponding  want  of  hearty  living  sympathy  with  the  facts  they  cele- 
brate, and  the  habit  of  turning  them  unconsciously  into  mere  spiritual- 
istic dreams. 


x/± 


FALLEN   IS   THY   THRONB. 


BT    THOMAS    MOORB. 


Fallen  is  thy  throne,  0  Israel ! 

Silence  is  o'er  thy  plains ; 
Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate, 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 
Where  are  the  dews  that  fed  thee 

On  Ethom's  barren  shore  ? 
That  fire  from  heav'n  which  led  thee, 

Now  lights  thy  path  no  more. 

Lord !  thou  didst  love  Jernsalem ; 

Once  she  was  all  thy  own ; 
Her  love  thy  fairest  heritage, 

Her  power  thy  glory^s  throne. 
Till  evil  came  and  blighted 

Thy  long,  lov*d  olive  tree  ; 
And  Salem's  shrines  were  lighted 

For  other  gods  than  Thee ! 

Then  snnk  the  star  of  Solyma ; 

Then  pass'd  her  glory's  ray, 
Like  heath,  that  in  the  wilderness 

The  wild  wind  whirls  away. 
Silent  and  waste  her  bowers, 

Where  once  tlie  mighty  trod. 
And  sunk  those  guilty  towers, 

Where  Baal  reigned  as  god. 

"Go."  said  the  Lord — **ye  conquerors 

Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords, 
And  raze  to  earth  her  battlements ; 

For  they  are  not  the  Lord's  I 
Till  Zion's  monmfal  daughter 

O'er  kindred  bones  shall  tread, 
And  Hinnom's  vale  of  slaughter, 

Shall  hide  but  half  her  dead !" 
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THE    TB^ES    OF    THE    BIBLE. 


wo.    XIV. — THE    POMBOEANATB. 


BT    THB    BBITOB. 

Thb  Pomegranate  tree  is  very  common  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  also 
fonnd  growing  wild  in  Syria,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  a  low  tree,  and  has  a  straight  stem,  and  reddish  bark. 
Its  branches  are  very  thick,  bushy  and  spreading,  and  some  of  th^n  are 
crowned  with  sharp  thorns,  and  its  leaves  are  narrow,  shaped  like  a  spear. 

This  tree  is  noted  for  the  large,  beautiful  and  odorous  flowers  which 
it  bears.  They  are  of  an  elegant  red  color,  and  resemble  a  rose.  On 
this  account  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  oriental  gardens.  The 
tree  itself,  as  well  when  it  is  in  bloom,  as  when  it  is  ladened  with  ripe 
limit,  is  said  to  excel  all  other  fruit  trees  in  beauty. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  quite  round,  "of  the  size  of  an  orange,  of  a 
tawny  brown,  with  a  thick  astringent  coat,  containing  abundance  of 
seeds,  each  enveloped  in  a  distinct,  very  juicy,  crimson  coat,  whose 
flavor  in  a  wild  state  is  a  pure  and  very  strong  acid;  but  in  the  culti- 
vated plant,  sweet  and  highly  grateful."  Like  other  summer  firuit  it  has 
the  general  qualities  of  allaying  heat  and  quenching  thirst.  The  color 
of  the  fruit  is  a  high  scarlet.  When  it  is  quite  ripe  it  bursts  open,  and 
then  the  bluish-purple  seeds  are  seen  partly  imbedded  in  a  juicy  flesh, 
which  in  color  is  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow. 

Dr.  Harris,  speaking  of  this  tree  says :  "  The  high  estimation  in  which 
it  was  held  by  the  people  of  Israel  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  one  of 
the  three  kinds  of  fruit  brought  by  the  spies  from  Eschol  to  Moses  and 
the  congregation  in  the  wilderness ;  Numb.  13.  23  :  20.  5 :  and  ^mits 
being  specified  by  that  rebellious  people  as  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 
which  they  enjoyed  in  Egypt,  the  want  of  which  they  felt  so  severely  in 
the  sandy  desert.  The  pomegranate,  classed  by  Moses  with  wheat  and 
barley,  vines  and  figs,  oil-olive  and  honey,  was,  in  his  account,  one  prin- 
cipal recommendation  of  the  promised  land.  Deut.  8 :  8.  The  form 
of  this  fruit  was  so  beautiful  as  to  be  honored  with  a  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  high  priestX^ obe ;  Exod.  28 :  33,  and  Ecclesiastics  45 :  9 ;  and 
was  the  principal  ornament  of  the  stately  columns  of  Solomon's  temple. 
A  section  of  the  apple  gives  a  fine  resemblance  of  a  beautiful  cheek. 
Cantic.  4 :  3.  The  inside  is  full  of  small  kernels,  replenished  with  a 
generous  liquor.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  pomegranate 
which  doth  not  delight  and  recreate  the  senses." 

The  pomegranate  tree  and  fruit  was  held  in  high  estimation  among 
the  Jews.  "No  circumstance,"  says  Paxton,  "more  clearly  proves  the 
value  which  the  orientals  put  upon  this  fhiit,  than  the  choice  which 
Solomon  makes  of  it  to  represent  certain  graces  of  the  church:  'Thy 
temples  are  like  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate  within  thy  locks,'  chap.  4:3; 
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and  in  the  thirteenth  verse,  the  children  of  God  are  compared  to  an 
orchard  of  pomegranates  with  pleasant  fruits."  It  was  a  symbol  of 
richest  divine  blessing.  It  is  even  yet  so  regarded  in  the  East.  When 
Otho,  Bang  of  Greece,  in  1834,  came  to  the  pass  of  Thermopolse,  he 
was  met  by  an  aged,  motherly-looking  woman,  who  presented  him  with 
a  pomegranate,  and  said:  ''0  King,  may  your  years  be  ai  many  as  the 
beautiful  seeds  in  this  fruit." 

Because  this  fruit  was  so  valued  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  calamity 
and  curse  from  God  when  the  pomegranate  failed  to  bear.  Joel  2 :  12; 
Hag.  2:  19. 

Solomon  celebrates  the  excellence  of  "the  spiced  wine  of  the  juice 
of  the  pomegranate."  Songs  of  Sol.  4:  2.  "The  juice,"  says  Pax- 
ton,  "especially  when  expressed  from  the  seeds  and  interior  film,  by 
which  the  bitter  flavor  is  avoided,  is  a  delicate  beverage;  and  one  pom- 
egranate will  sometimes  fill  a  basin."  He  says  also  that  the  Syrians, 
in  very  hot  weather,  use  a  very  grateful  and  cooling  drink  made  of  wine 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  this  fruit.  He  thinks  this  the  spouse,  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  proposed  to  make  for  her  beloved.  "  Or,"  he  adds, 
"perhaps  she  means  a  species  of  wine  made  of  pomegranate  juice,  which, 
we  learn  from  Chardin,  is  drunk  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Eadt, 
and  particularly  in  Persia."  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  thB 
orientals  used  the  juice  of  this  fruit  to  flavor  their  drink  in  the  same 
way  as  we  now  use  lemons. 


OH,  FEAR  NOT  THOU   TO  DIE. 


▲UTHOE    UNKKOWH. 

Ou,  fear  not  thou  to  die, 

Far  rather  fear  to  live — for  life 

Has  thousand  snares  thy  feet  to  try 

By  peril,  pain  and  strife. 

Brief  is  the  work  of  death, 

But  life — the  spirit  shrinks  to  see 

How  fall,  ere  Heaven  recall  the  breath. 

The  cup  of  woe  may  be. 

Oh,  fear  not  thou  to  die : 

No  more  to  suffer,  or  to  sic, 

No  snare  without  thy  faith  to  try. 

No  traitor  heart  within. 

But  fear,  oh,  rather  fear, 

The  gay,  the  light,  tlie  changefol  scene, 

The  flattering  smiles  that  greet  thee  here. 

From  Heaven  thy  heart  to  win. 

Oh,  fear  not  thou  to  die. 

To  die  and  be  that  blessed  one. 

Who  in  the  bright  and  beauteous  sky 

May  feel  that  never  more 

The  tear  of  grief,  of  shame,  shall  come 

For  thousand  wanderings  from  the  Powtr, 

Who  loved  and  called  thee  home. 
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THE    LAKE. 


FROM    THS   «BftlIA!f,    BT   H.    B. 


On£  day  a  father  and  son  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  lake.  It  was  qniet^ 
Kke  a  child  sleeping  in  a  cradle.  Flowers  and  trees  were  reflected  from 
the  qniet  water,  and  the  sky  above  lent  to  it  its  pare  blue ;  swans  and 
other  water  birds  swam  upon  its  surface;  fishes  leaped  joyfiJly  from  the 
depths  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 

"How  peaceftil,"  said  the  son,  "is  our  lake  to  day!  The  breeze 
scarcely  ruffles  its  surface,  and  the  sun  is  reflected  back,  as  if  he  stood  in 
his  own  firmament.  The  whole  landscape  is  seen  in  the  flood,  as  if  the 
band  of  a  skilful  painter  had  drawn  it  in  its  smallest  details.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  if  the  landscape  lay  even  more  tenderly  and  beauti- 
fully in  the  image  than  in  nature  itself.  I  would  like  to  compare  this 
picture  with  some  other  one;  but  I  cannot  bring  out  the  analogy." 

"Perhaps,  my  dear  son,"  said  his  father,  "perhaps  you  need  not  search 
fas  after  it ;  may  be  you  bear  it  in  your  own  bosom.  Let  me  try  to  show 
ft  to  you." 

After  they  had  composed  themselves  upon  grassy  seats  which  were 
fixed  there,  the  father  began  thus :  "  The  soul  of  man,  when  like  youra 
it  is  good,  pious  and  innocent,  receives  every  thing  that  is  lovely  and 
&ir  in  heaven  and  earth  into  itself  as  a  pure  mirror  does  an  image. 
Passion  does  not  disturb  or  becloud  it,  and  thus  it  is  the  abode  of  peace 
and  bliss,  which  is  truly  divine,  because  it  is  the  reflection  of  heaven  in 
the  life  of  man.  As  the  swan  belongs  to  the  lake,  so  does  religion 
belong  to  man.  As  the  dying  swan  breathes  forth  melodies,  so  in  the 
last  hours  of  life  religion  cheers  us  with  sounds  of  charming  pow«*, 
and  we  dissolve  in  blessed  sighs  and  joyful  tears.  Then  friendship, 
love,  and  all  the  beautiful  virtues  glow  in  us  like  the  stars  in  heaven — 
like  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  quiet  water ;  now  the  one,  then  the  other 
shines  in  blissful  brightness.     Thus  the  lake  is  like  the  pure  soul  of  man." 

Then  the  son  grasped  the  hand  of  his  father  with  intensity  of  joy,  fWl 
upon  his  bosom  and  embraced  him  in  blessed  rapture.  The  faUier  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  this  quiet  embrace,  and  gave  his  beloved  child 
bis  best  blessing. 

Now  they  left  this  place  to  go  into  a  village  near  by,  where  the  fiather 
had  some  business.  The  path  led  them  sometimes  over  hills,  and  then 
through  grain  fields  and  woods.  In  a  short  time  they  reached  the 
yalley  in  which  the  village  lay.  Soon  the  business  was  successfully 
accomplished.  As  they  returned  home,  they  found  the  sky,  where  be- 
fore scarcely  a  fleeting  speck  was  seen,  nearly  all  covered  over  with 
thunder  clouds. 

"There  will  be  a  fierce  storm  to-day,"  said  the  father  to  the  son,  "let 
OB  hasten  home  before  it  overtakes  us."  The  heavens  grew  darker  and 
blacker;  the  sun  hid  his  countenance;  the  herds  hastened  home ;  the 
birds  flew  chirping  and  shrieking  through  the  air ;  and  the  storm  clouds, 
fising  higher,  whirled  upon  mighty  wings.     Lightning  trembled  dread- 
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fully  in  the  thick  dark  clouds,  and  the  thunder  broke  with  fearful  crash 
upon  the  mountain.     They  arrived  at  the  lake. 

What  a  change  is  here  1  Where  but  a  few  hours  before  all  was  peace, 
there  is  now  uproar  and  commotion.  The  clear  blue  is  now  changed 
into  the  color  of  death.  One  wave  dashes  and  breaks  upon  the  other ; 
and  the  lightnings  dart  like  fiery  serpents  over  the  surface  of  the  flood. 

"Let  us,  my  dear  son,  enter  yon  fisher's  hut,"  said  the  father,  "for 
the  storm  will  soon  fully  break  upon  us."  Scarce  had  they  reached  it 
when  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  both  were  glad  to  have 
found' a  shelter. 

Now  the  storm  with  giant  force  broke  loose  from  its  fetters.  The 
trees  bowed  quivering  befbre  its  rage,  and  grass  and  flowers  whirled  in 
the  air.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  with  its  war  mingled  lightning 
and  thunder.  The  little  hut  shook ;  the  lake  swelled  and  raged,  dash- 
ing over  its  accustomed  banks,  as  if  it  would  fall  in  angry  strife  upon 
the  rushing  floods  that  roared  into  it  from  the  mountain  side. 

"Is  not  the  soul  of  man,  when  mastered  and  swayed  by  passion,  like 
this  raging  lake ?"  said  the  father.  "Ah!  then  also  does  the  former 
serenity  and  pleasant  peace  fly  away,  and  in  the  dreadful  storm  it  is  no 
more  master  over  itself  Evil  thoughts  arise  in  the  heart  like  poisonous 
serpents  I  The  spirit  breaks  over  its  limits,  and  the  voice  of  religion  is 
hushed.  0  son,  my  beloved  son,  may  heaven  protect  thee  against  such 
an  outbreak;  for  often  thus  is  the  bloom  of  life  destroyed  forever;  and 
when  at  last  the  time  for  reaping  comes,  ah  1  then  the  poor  soul  has 
nothing  to  gather  but  bitter  tears  1" 

The  storm  ceased.  The  clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  in  the  distance 
stood  the  bow  of  peace,  raised  as  a  sign  of  victory  in  the  temple-hall  of 
nature.  Father  and  son  were,  on  their  way  home,  each  busy  with  his 
own  thoughts.     At  length  the  father  broke  the  silence  thus: 

"  This  sudden  transition  of  storm  and  peace  seems  to  have  awakened 
you  to  reflection :  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  this  is  a  picture  of  earthly  life ! 
But  heaven  remains  always  pure  and  clear,  even  through  storms.  Be- 
neath it  vapors  of  earth  may  gather  and  become  clouds ;  storms  may 
rage  in  dreadful  sport  over  the  earth's  surface,  still  the  blue  heaven 
above,  studded  with  shining  worlds,  without  restlessness  or  change,  look 
down  to-day  in  friendly  peace  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  When 
the  storm  has  ceased  to  rage  here  below,  then  dawn  out  again  the  shin- 
ing heavens,  and  the  Father  of  Peace  above  us  plants  the  colored  bow 
of  sweet  reconciliation,  between  heaven  and  earth.  Behold  how  beau- 
tiful it  shines  in  its  bright  colors  1  Is  it  not  a  charming  symbol  of  com- 
passionate grace  ?  So,  in  the  heart  of  man,  when  the  storm  of  passion 
has  cleared  is  raised  the  signal  of  peace.  But  few  take  notice  of  it, 
and  if  they  do,  it  has  no  charm  for  them.  Instead  of  looking  up  to 
Him,  who  caused  the  tumult  to  cease,  they  rather  turn  farther  away 
from  Him,  until  more  hopelessly  than  before  they  fall  again  under  the 
dark  powers  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Therefore,  my  son,  if  in  your  bosom 
arise  storms  and  thunders,  then,  my  son,  lift  your  eyes  to  heaven,  seek 
the  former  peace,  and  a  cheerful  mind  will  return  to  you,  and  you  will 
soon  stand  forth  happy  in  victorious  peace." 

As  they  reached  the  house,  the  anxious  mother  with  the  remaining 
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children  came  to  meet  them.     Soon  they  were  all  comfortably  and 
happily  together  in  their  own  cheerful  home. 

T^e  son  carefdlly  retained  the  scenes  of  the  day  in  his  heart.  He 
often  thought  of  the  lake,  and  endeavored  to  make  his  life,  amid  manj 
storms  from  without  and  struggles  within,  a  continual  victory,  until  it 
reached  at  last  an  eternal  triumph  of  peace  in  the  quiet  heavens  above, 
which  no  storms  ever  reach. 


SIOHINGS  AND   SBEEINGS. 


BT    TBI    IDITOB. 


We  are  all  by  nature  lost  I  Lost  in  the  dreary  wilderness  of  this 
world  which  lies  outside  of  Paradise.  Eden,  with  all  its  joy,  peace, 
and  innocence,  was  lost  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  They  were 
driven  out  from  its  happy  scenes  into  the  cheerless  regions  of  thorns  and 
thistles,  and  became  the  sad  inheritors  of  a  world  lying  inder  the  curse 
of  a  righteous  God.  There,  in  a  fallen  world,  themselves  fallen  and 
guilty  sinners,  they  "begat  sons  and  daughters,"  and  we  are  their  sin* 
stricken  posterity. 

When  we  look  around  us  we  see  at  once  that  we  are  in  the  land  of  the 
curse.  All  around  us  is^  blighted,  has  lost  its  original  life  and  beauty, 
and  passes  away  while  we  gaze.  The  generations  before  us  are  lying  in 
tombs  around  us.  Our  fathers  are  gone.  We  are  going.  As  blooming 
summer  gives  place  to  gloomy  autumn,  so  our  youth  and  beaaty  are 
silently  but  certainly  changing  into  bleak  and  wintry  old  age.  Death 
is  in  the  world.  "By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  Is  it 
not  written  upon  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  upon  the  features  of 
our  bodies  and  upon  the  hopes  of  our  hearts  that  "we  all  do  fade  as  a 
leaf;  and  our  iniquities,  like  the  winds,  do  bear  us  away."  Not  only 
does  the  present  life,  with  all  its  joys  and  hopes,  fail  us,  but  it  is  unsat- 
isfying while  it  lasts. 

We  need  comfort.  We  feel  that  we  need  comfort.  The  whole  crea- 
tion groans  and  travails  in  pain  until  now,  asking,  while  one  hope  and 
help  after  another  dies,  "Who  shall  show  us  any  good?" 

Even  the  heathen,  who  had  nothing  but  a  sense  of  their  own  inward 
wants  to  guide  them,  when  their  hearts  were  in  an  earnest  frame,  always 
sighed  after  a  thing  better  than  earth  could  give.  They  have  always 
manifested  a  deep  and  mysterious  longing,  a  kind  of  lonely  home-sickness 
after  some  substantial  good.  Though  they  did  not  understand  the  deep 
wants  of  their  hearts,  they  felt  them.  Experience  and  observation 
taught  them  to  some  extent  the  truth  so  beautifully  expressed  by  the 
poet  of  the  lonely  vein — 

"  He  builds  too  low  who  builds  beneath  the  stars." 
As  a  sea-shell  is  said  to  moan,  in  mysterious  voices  after  the  ocean-home 
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from  which  it  has  been  torn,  so  the  spirit  of  man,  in  deep  instinctive 
earnestness,  moans  after  the  home  of  his  heart — the  home  from  which  he 
is  torn  by  sin.  Thongh  he  may  not  know  where  that  home  is  to  be  found, 
yet  in  hope  that  there  may  be  a  guide  within  hearing,  he  cries  in  plain- 
tive tones.  Lost!  lostl  lost!  Man  even  in  pagan  darkness  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  heavens  above  are  brighter  and  more  serene  than  the  restless 
and  changing  earth  around ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  direct 
their  cries  heavenward.  No  wonder,  then,  that  "the  whole  creation 
groaneth,"  and  that  a  sigh  arises  from  the  broad  bosom  of  humanity, 
"Oh  that  thou  wouldst  rend  the  heavens  and  come  down  1" 

This  same  sense  of  want,  which  has  in  all  ages  manifested  itself  in  the 
heathen  world,  if  not  so  heavy  and  cheerless,  is  nevertheless  more  intel- 
ligently and  more  keenly  felt  in  christian  lands.  All  unconverted  per- 
sons, in  their  sober  and  reflective  hours,  feel  this  deep  want  in  their  souk 
—an  aching,  painfol  void,  which  they  feel  that  the  world  can  never  fill. 
They  see — ^who  that  reflects  can  fail  to  see? — ^that  all  beneath  and 
around  them  is  passing  away.  Wealth,  earthly  honor,  pleasure,  friends, 
tiiemselves,  yea,  all  cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut  down,  fleeth 
like  a  shadow  and  continueth  not  I  Every  one  who  thinks  earnestly  on 
faimsd^  his  origin,  his  present  position,  and  his  destiny,  must  feel  as 
though  he  stood  lonely  in  the  midst  of  earth's  autumnal  days,  where  hopes 
like  leaves  are  falling  around  him.  This  sad  scene  troubles  the  spirit, 
and  makes  it  sigh  after  something  that  lives  and  abides  as  a  source  of 
hope  and  comfort.  There  are  few  hearts  that  have  not  at  times  felt 
like  using  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  as  their  own :  "  I  mourn  in  my 
complaint,  and  make  a  noise.  My  heart  is  sore  pained  within  me :  and 
the  terrors  of  death  are  fallen  upon  me.  Fearfhlness  and  trembling  are. 
come  upon  me,  and  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me.  And,  I  said,  oh  that 
I  had  wings  like  a  dove  I  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  Lo, 
then  would  I  wander  far  ofT,  and  remain  in  the  wilderness.  I  would 
hasten  my  escape  firom  the  windy  storm  and  tempest."  Ps.  55:  2-9. 
Comfort,  then,  is  what  the  heart  needs  and  cries  after  when  it  feels  its  wants. 

Where  shall  true  comfort  be  found  f  This  is  the  questiim  of  all,  at 
one  time  or  other  in  life.  The  heart  may  hover,  like  a  dove,  over  all 
the  plain  of  earth — ^it  may  fly  as  far  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  could  bear 
it,  even  into  the  wilderness,  and  yet  not  be  at  rest.  The  source  of  human 
woes  is  in  the  human  heart,  a  heart  alienated  by  God,  the  true  source  of 
joy  and  peace;  and  wherever  the  heart  goes  it  bears  its  wants  and  woes 
with  it.  No  outward  scenes  can  bring  it  true,  lasting  peace.  The  lep- 
rosy, which  consumes  our  rest,  lies  deep  within.  The  lonely  desert,  the 
wide  and  tranquil  sea,  the  rich  gardens  of  the  south,  the  calm  twilight 
of  evening,  the  serene  repose  of  nature,  the  bright  and  peaceful  heavens, 
all  these  lovely  scenes  in  nature  can  bring  no  comfort  and  tranquility  to 
the  sinner'sj^leprous  heart.  Their  very  quietude  and  loveliness  do  bat 
reveal  to  him  more  painfully  the  tumultuous  heavings  of  his  restless  heart. 

**  The  world  can  never  give 
The  bliss  for  which  we  sigh." 

True  comfort  is  not  a  plant  of  natural,  early  growth.  As  the  natural 
light  which  fills  the  earth  with  joy,  comes  firom  above,  so  the  light  which 
can  disperse  the  gloom  of  the  soul  comes  from  heaven.  It  has  come  i 
God,  in  Christ,  has  opened  a  fountain  of  life,  light,  and  endless  joy. 
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A    GOOD    NAME 


BT    THB    EDITOR. 


"  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 

What  mistakes  we  all  make  I  We  try  to  make  things  right  which  we 
should  have  prevented  from  being  made  wrong.  When  one  of  our  fel- 
lows has  disgraced  himself,  we  go  to  him,  perhaps  reproachfally,  and  say 
to  him :  "I  knew  your  course  would  bring  you  to  this !"  Why  did  we 
not  go  to  him  before  and  say  to  him,  gently,  kindly,  earnestly — *'  a  gulf 
is  before  you !  see  how  you  tread  I" 

How  true  it  is  that  a  little  preventive  is  better  than  a  great  deal  of 
cure.  This  applies  especially  to  our  subject.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep 
a  good  name  when  we  have  it,  than  to  get  it  back  when  it  is  lost. 

We  hope  to  make  ourselves  useful — especially  to  the  young — ^by  a  few 
observations  on  a  good  name.  "  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches." 

The  word  name  here  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  meaning.  It 
does  not  mean  the  name  by  which  we  are  knovm. 

It  has  been  the  case  that  these  two  have  been  identical.  When  names 
were  prophetically  given,  by  divine  direction  and  inspiration,  the  literal 
name  was  the  correct  exponent  of  the  character.  Thus  we  have  many 
instances  in  scripture,  where  the  name  given  to  the  infant,  correctly  de- 
signated, through  life,  the  prominent  and  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  man. 

Names  are  still  given  to  their  children  by  serious  persons  with  a  sincere 
desire  that  they  may  prove  prophetic — ^that  their  character  may  corre- 
spond with  the  meaning  of  the  name ;  or,  that  the  child  may  grow  up  to 
become  like  the  person  after  whom  it  is  named. 

There  is,  however,  generally  no  manner  of  connection  between  a  per- 
son's name  and  his  character — ^it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  sign.  Yet  there  is 
prevalent  a  deep,  steady  feeling,  that  the  two  should  be  identical — ^thi^ 
a  man's  name  and  his  character  ought  to  correspond.  Hence,  in  part 
at  least,  the  origin  of  what  are  called  nick-names — ^in  which  case  his 
true  name  passes  out  of  sight  in  favor  of  one  which  is  a  true  exponent 
t)f  the  person's  character.  The  word  nick  meaning  originally  an  evil 
spirit ;  a  nick-name  exhibits  some  evil  characteristic  which  manifests  itself 
in  his  life — so  that  this  name  becomes,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  true 
and  faithfull  representative  of  the  person's  real  character. 

The  feeling  that  names  and  characters  ought  to  correspond  manifests 
itself  in  another  way.  We  feel  that  certain  names  are  agreeable  and 
others  disagreeable  to  us — and  when  we  enquire  into  the  reason,  we  find 
that  our  like  or  dislike  results  from  the  fact  that  these  names  belonged 
to  some  character  of  our  acquaintance,  from  whom  they  have  received 
their  savor.  This  shows  how  closely  allied,  in  our  feelings,  are  name 
and  character. 
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It  is  not  the  name  that  honors  the  character,  but  it  is  the  character 
that  honors  his  name.  As  our  character  is,  so  is  the  name.  Oar  name 
becomes  the  mark  of  glory,  or  of  shame,  according  as  we  honor  or  dis- 
honor it.  Our  name  is  a  mere  skeleton — it  is  our  character  which  clothes 
it  with  flesh — and  life — and  beauty — and  power.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  can  be  so  used  as  to  make  a  book  of  wisdom  or  nonsense,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  used.  The  combination  of  letters  in  our  own  names, 
will  inspire  reverence  or  contempt,  according  as  our  own  lives  give  them 
meaning. 

A  good  name,  then,  in  this  sense  is  everything.  It  is  that  by  which 
we  are  known,  remembered,  and  thought  of.  It  is  our  strength  and 
crown  of  glory.  It  is  that  which  brings  us  all  our  respect  and  influence 
— which  makes  whatever  else  we  have  valuable  to  us — which  gives  sense 
and  substance  to  our  lives — determines  our  importance,  shapes  our  des- 
tiny, and  is  the  only  part  of  us  which  remains  as  a  power  in  the  world 
when  we  are  gone  I 

This — a  good  name — Solomon  praises,  and  recommends.  He  tells  us, 
Jirsty  how  good  it  is ;  and,  second,  how  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

I.  How  GOOD  IT  18.  It  is  better  than  "  great  riches."  He  does  not 
contrast  it  with  riches  because  this  is  really  the  next  highest  good,  but 
because  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  very  highest. 

The  love  of  wealth  does  not  only  influence  men  more  generally  but 
also  more  mightily  than  any  other  human  passion.  Nothing  else  so  con- 
stantly enchains  the  heart.  Nothing  so  successfully  commands  men's 
energies.  Not  for  learning,  not  for  pleasure,  not  for  heaven,  will  men 
endure  such  toils  and  make  such  sacrifices. 

No  class  of  men  are  in  such  danger  of  forgetting  all  higher  interests. 
Nothing  so  absorbs  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  energies.  No  otlier  pas- 
sion so  fully  displaces  God — covetousness  "is  idolatry."  Of  no  other 
sin  is  it  said  :  "  How  hardly  shall  they  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  I" 
Of  no  other  sin  is  it  said  that  it  is  "the  root  of  all  evil  I"  It  is,  there- 
fore, much  to  say  of  a  good  name,  it  is  rather  to  be  chosen  thcCn  riches — 
than  great  riches.  Oh,  it  is  much,  when  one  is  able  to  value  readily  a 
good  name  above  riclies. 

He  contrasts  a  good  name  with  riches,  and  says  it  is  better,  because 
in  the  majority  of  cases  good  names  are  lost  through  love  of  riches. 
Nothing,  perhaps  makes  a  man  more  mean  than  a  miserly  spirit.  He 
may  be  rich  ;  but  show  me  a  miserly  man  who  is  respected.  He  loses 
his  good  name  through  his  little  meannesses,  which  result  from  his  love 
of  money.  What  robs  a  man  more  effectually  of  a  good  name  than  dis- 
honesty ;  and  what  makes  a  man  so  but  the  love  of  money  ? 

How  are  men,  occupying  high  and  honorable  stations,  hurled  in  a  mo- 
ment into  the  deepest  disgrace  by  a  breach  of  public  trust — by  frauds — 
frauds  on  the  government — ^frauds  upon  companies — frauds  upon  the 
public.  Their  very  names  become  a  hissing  and  contemptible  by-word 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other — ^ruined  for  life ;  and  if  their  graves 
are  ever  known  in  their  own  country,  they  will  only  be  known  as  biota 
of  shame,  as  long  as  it  is  known  what  lies  beneath. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  oppressors — extortioners — ^thieves.  But 
even  in  milder  forms  does  the  desire  for  riches  interfere  with  a  good 
name.     How  many,  for  instance,  suffer  themselves  to  become  so  absorbed 
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in  business,  as  to  neglect  almost  entirely  the  enltiyation  of  their  mindi; 
hearts,  and  manners.  In  this  way  the  pnrsnit  of  gain  sets  aside  and 
leaves  behind  all  that  which  properly  constitutes  character,  or  a  good 
name. 

What  is  it  that  makes  thousands  ignonmt,  uncultivated,  boorish— 
what  is  it  but  that  low  love  of  gain  which  leaves  neither  time  nor  taste 
for  anything  higher  I 

He  places  a  good  name  above  riches  because  there  is  so  strong  a 
disposition  to  regard  riches  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  a  good  name. 
Alas,  how  common  is  this  vain  fancy !  How  many  seem  to  suppose 
that  if  they  can  only  get  into  the  class  of  the  rich  they  shall  be  at  onee 
and  forever  respectable.  They  may  be  flattered — and  they  may  be  treat- 
ed with  consideration ;  but  it  is  always,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  (m 
account  of  their  money.  Money  is  not  character — ^the  mere  fact  of  my 
becoming  suddenly  or  gradually  rich,  does  not  put  one  more  idea  into 
my  head,  one  more  excellence  into  my  heart,  or  give  one  iota  of  increase 
in  polish  and  moral  worth. 

A  good  name  is  to  be  valued  above  riches.  1.  Because  it  is  the  ground 
of  real  respect — ^respect  resting  upon  personal  worth,  and  not  upon  a 
mere  outward  appendage.  2.  Because  it  gives  him  real  moral  influence. 
Wealth  may  give  a  worldly  influence,  but  not  a  moral  one.  3.  Because 
the  fruits  of  a  good  name  are  perpetuated  after  the  individual  is  dead, 
as  a  blessing,  not  as  a  curse.  What  dire  effects  often  flow  from  wealth 
entailed !     It  is  not  so  with  a  good  name. 

Oh,  we  do  not  feel  as  we  ought,  the  importance  of  leaving  the  l^^acy 
of  a  good  name  to  those  who  come  after  us  I 

II.  How  a  good  name  is  to  be  obtained.  A  good  name  is  "  to  be 
chosen" — ^it  is  to  be  desired,  coveted,  aimed  at,  determined  upon.  It 
depends  upon  choice — ^he  that  wills  it,  wins  it.  A  good  nunc  cannot 
be  bought.  No  amount  of  money  can  convince  the  public  that  a  man's 
character  is  good,  when  it  is  not.  His  very  attempt  to  cover  his  taalt^ 
and  to  blind  men's  eyes  by  the  glare  of  his  gold  increases  the  public  con- 
tempt. Let  it  but  once  be  known  that  wealth  has  elevated  a  man  to 
some  post  of  honor — or  that  wealth  has  sheltered  him  from  justice — and 
his  name  is  branded  with  infamy  forever.  A  man  may  buy  office,  he  may 
buy  judges,  he  may  even  buy  the  shouts  of  a  multitude  to  give  eclat  to 
an  occasion,  he  may  buy  for  himself  a  towering  monument  to  stand  on  Im 
grave,  but  he  cannot  buy  a  good  name. 

Even  "great  riches"  cannot  buy  a  good  name,  or  hide  the  blots  of  a 
bad  character.  Let  us  give  an  example — Stephen  Girard.  Let  but  any 
one  speak  of  his  charities,  and  his  attention  will  immediately  be  directed 
to  the  following  facts  from  a  Philadelphia  paper 

"  GntARD. — ^A  cotemporary  calls  public  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
having  the  body  of  Mrs.  Girard  interred  in  the  college  grounds  with  those 
of  her  husband,  remarking,  that  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Franklin  were  con- 
signed to  the  same  tomb  in  which  rested  those  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  ob- 
serving also  that  the  sage  councils  Jof  the  wife  may  have  conlaibuted  to 
the  fortune  of  the  founder  of  the  "  College  for  Orphans."  Thealluaon 
to  Mrs.  Girard  is  every  way  unfortunate,  and  can  meet  with  no  respon- 
sive sympathy  from  those  who  admire  the  social  character  of  her  spouse, 
to  whose  jealous  temper  she  fell  a  memorable  victim,  in  the  heyday  of 
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his  prosperity ;  cruel  treatment,  it  is  alleged,  having  alienated  her  rea- 
son, and  as  a  consequence  of  which  she  became  an  inmate  of  the  insane 
department  of  the  Pennsylyania  Hospital,  in  whose  grounds  she  was 
buried,  for  the  consideration  of  $2000,  paid  that  institution  by  her  opu- 
lent husband.  The  books  of  the  Hospital  show  that  Marj  Girard  was 
admitted  an  insane  patient  on  the  21stAugust,  1800,  where  she  died  on 
the  13th  September,  1815.  Mrs.  Girard's  maiden  name  was  Lum.  Seven 
months  after  her  admission  into  the  Hospital  she  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Mary,  and  this  was  the  only  child 
of  Girard,  who  died  in  its  infancy.  The  deranged  mind  of  the  wife  was 
alleged  to  have  been  produced  by  cruel  treatment,  as  witnessed  by  many 
of  his  neighbors.  It  is  certain  that  slander  pursued  her  to  her  grave, 
and  that  this  slander  was  invariably  traced  to  a  jealous  husband,  who 
had  married  one  only  too  beautiful." 

We  "tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told  to  us."  Taking  this  as  true,  suppose 
that,  in  addition  to  an  Orphan's  College,  he  had  also  willed  several  mil- 
lions for  an  Asylum  to  broken-hearted  wives  flying  from  brutish  husbands, 
could  its  marble  columns,  its  magnificent  domes,  and  its  ample  provisions 
cause  an  indignant  world  to  forget  the  faded  hopes,  the  dethroned  rea- 
son, and  the  alms-house  grave  of  his  victimized  wife — who  lost  all  that 
earth  can  give  when  she  became  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  brute  I 

A  good  name  cannot  be  inherited.  One  who  inherits  his  ancestor's 
name  does  not  necessarily  inherit  their  honor,  their  virtues,  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  moral  worth.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  am  a  descendant  of 
the  great  reformer,  Knox,"  said  a  young  puff  of  vanity.  "What  a  pity 
that  part  of  his  brains  and  his  piety  did  not  also  descend  to  you,"  was 
the  cutting  reply. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  Judge ,"  said  a  young  drunken  rowdy,  as  they 

were  leading  him  toward  the  lock-up.  "  So  much  greater  the  shame  1" 
said  the  officer,  pushing  him  on  still  faster.  A  good  name  is  not  confer- 
red by  a  title.  Placing  Hon.  before  a  man's  name,  whose  character  does 
not  sustain  it,  is  like  setting  forth  a  harlequin  to  introduce  the  services 
of  a  solemn  assembly — some  will  laugh  at  its  ridiculousness,  and  others 
will  be  indignant  at  the  desecration.  A  title  cannot  give  a  name,  it  can 
only  mark  one  who  has  a  name.  A  good  name ;  wealth  cannot  buy  it — 
inheritance  cannot  transmit  it — title  cannot  confer  it.  It  must  be  chosen 
— it  must  be  acquired  by  personal  acts — it  must  result  from  individual 
excellence  of  character.  It  is  not  an  appendage  outwardly  assumed,  or 
outwardly  hung  upon  us — it  grows  forth  from  the  substance  of  the  soul. 
It  is  based  upon  inward  excellence — it  is  the  halo,  the  light,  the  radi- 
ance of  a  noble  soul — it  is  the  substance  of  noble  acts — it  is  the  bloom 
and  the  savor  of  a  fruitful  life.  It  is  that  eternal  substance  and  power 
which  remains  when  wealth  is  contemptible — when  the  line  of  ancestry 
is  broken — when  titles  have  dropped  away — when  urn,  and  bust,  and  monu- 
ments have  mingled  with  the  dust  they  cover — it  is  that  which  time,  and 
death,  and  the  still  more  fearful  ordeal  of  the  last  judgment  cannot  sever 
from  the  spirit  which  it  clothes,  and  honors,  and  crowns,  and  blesses 
forever. 

Have  you  a  good  name,  cherish  it.  There  is  nothing  better.  It  is  a 
crown  of  life.  It  is  good  in  youth,  manhood  and  age.  It  is  good  at 
home  and  abroad.     It  is  good  in  prosperity  and  adversity.     It  is  good 
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to  labor  by — to  live  by — ^to  sleep  by — to  die  by.  It  is  a  comfort  to  us, 
and  a  joy  to  our  friends.  It  will  be  like  a  pleasant  odor  aronnd  the 
hearts  of  those  who  will  think  of  us  when  we  are  dead — a  fri^^rance  that 
time  cannot  waste. 

''  Like  the  vase,  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled — 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you  will ; 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

If  you  have  not  yet  a  good  name — choose  it.  The  choice  is  before  you. 
God  and  man  are  willing  that  you  shall  have  it — only  deserve  it — culti- 
vate it — ^will  it — seek  it.  It  need  not  be  a  great  name.  Yes,  let  it  be 
great — ^but  great  and  good.  If  it  is  good,  it  is  great — goodness  is  the 
sublimest  greatness. 


A     BITTER     MEMORY. 

Drbst  as  in  life,  he  lay 
Like  one  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  time  ; 
Not  gone,  but  ready  for  the  radiant  clime 

Of  everlasting  day. 

A  rose-tinge,  as  of  dawn, 
Death  has  not  wholly  from  his  cheek  erased  ; 
And  on  the  silver  coffin-plate  were  traced 

These  words — Dbar  little  John. 

What  orator,  I  ask, 
Could  utter  tenderer  words  the  heart  to  reach  ? 
To  breathe  a  deeper  pathos  into  speech, 

I  deem  beyond  his  ta^. 

I  thought  he  would  awake — 
Not  leave  our  hearth  so  desolate  and  lone ; 
But  there  is  something  in  a  mother's  moan 

The  heart  cannot  mistake. 

His  hand,  like  marble,  white, 
Held,  in  its  clasp,  frail  emblematic  flowers, 
Doomed,  like  himself,  to  live  a  few  bright  hours- 
Then  feel  a  killing  blight. 

I  could  not  bear  the  sound 
Of  shuffling  feet  when,  through  the  open  door 
They  bore  him,  neVr  to  cross  its  threshold  more, 

With  infant  beauty  crowned. 

Our  heart-strings  have  be»jn  crushed  : 
I  look  around,  and  lo !  a  household  light 
I  find  forever  quenched  in  starless  night, 

A  voice  of  music  hushed. 

Bring  back,  bring  back  the  dead ! 
Chase  from  the  house  this  heavy,  funeral  gloom, 
And  the  gay  phantom  flitting  in  the  room, 

Around  his  cradle-bed. 

Too  early  rang  his  knell  ? 
No  blood  of  mine  was  in  his  azure  veins  ; 
But  in  my  soul  an  aching  sorrow  reigns — 

Sweet  boy  I  farewell,  farewell  I 
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[Sources. — "Archives  of  the  Lancaster,  Tulpehocken  and  Philadel- 
phia Congregations."  "  Pilgerreise  zn  Wasser  nnd  zu  Land."  "  Let- 
ters of  Hendel."— Weekly  Mess.,  Feb.  14,  1838.  "Christian  Land- 
Marks,"  by  Dr.  Berg.     "The  Recollections  of  the  Aged."] 

De.  Hendel  was  born  in  the  Palatinate  uii  the  Rhine.  Our  data  in 
regard  to  his  early  life  are  scarce.  The  Rey.  John  Christian  Stahl- 
scbmidt,  who  became  acqaainted  with  him  in  Tnlpehocken,  in  the  year 
1773,  says  of  him:  "This  man  is  one  of  the  best  preachers  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  in  America.  He  is  a  Palatinate  by  birth,  and 
bad  come  to  this  conntry  as  a  minister  many  years  ago.  He  possesses 
mach  science  and  knowledge,  and  without  any  sectarian  or  party  spirit, 
be  is  in  heart  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  true  Godliness,  "f 

According  to  this  extract  we  learn  two  important  facts;  he  was  a 
minister  when  he  came  in  to  this  country,  and  he  came  in  "  many  years" 
before  1773. 

Dr.  Hendel  was  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  congregation  in 
Lancaster  from  January,  1765,  up  to  September,  1769 — ^four  years. 
Daring  this  time  he  also  preached  once  every  four  weeks  at  Pequea,  now 
New  Providence,  about  10  miles  southeast  of  Lancaster.  Traces  of  his 
seal,  piety,  and  faithfulness  are  seen  upon  the  records  at  Lancaster,  in 
iocldeutal  ways,  as  well  as  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  church. 


*From  a  work  in  coarse  of  preparation  by  the  Editor  on  the  "  Liyes  of  the  Old 
Deceased  Ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America."  Much  labor 
has  already  been  bestowed  xxyon  this  work ;  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  have  it 
fall  and  correct.  We  therefore  take  this  opportunity  earnestly  to  request  such 
as  may  possess  any  docum«*nts  or  other  information  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  kindly  to  put  ui  in  possession  of  the  facts.  Let  the  fathers, 
through  whom  many  of  us  have  received  many  of  our  blessings  reoeive^  proper 
konor  at  oar  hands. 

t  **  Pilger  Reise  sa  Waster  and  su  Land,"  p.  291. 
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From  Lancaster  he  was  called  to  the  congregation  at  Talpehocken 
and  neighboring  congregations.  His  ministry  in  this  chtfrge  began  in 
1769  and  closed  in  1782,  thirteen  years,  and  included  therefore  the 
dark  period  of  the  war  of  the  Ro volution.  When  he  was  visited  by 
Rev.  Stahlschmidt  in  17 TO,  he  v.f»v  .serving  nine  congregations. 

During  his  ministry  at  Tulpehocken,  Dr.  Hendel  made  frequent  mis- 
sionary excursions  to  the  smaller  settlements  of  Germans  in  the  valliet 
northward.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  often  visited  Lykena 
Valley,  and  preached  at  what  is  called  "David's  Church,"  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  river  where  Millesburg  now  is,  where  a  congregation, 
composed  of  Reformed  members  from  Manantongo,  Armstrong,  and 
Lykeus  Yallies,  had  been  organized  a  few  years  previous. 

"  It  being  during  the  war  that  these  visits  to  this  and  other  congre- 
gations In  this  section  of  the  country  were  made,  and  the  Indians  being 
yet  numerous,  it  was  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  armed  with  weapons, 
to  meet  him  at  the  confines  of  the  valley  and  guard  him  to  his  place  of 
destination.  Whilst  he  preached,  the  guards  stood  under  and  around 
the  door  with  their  rifles,  so  that  they  could  both  keep  a  look  out  for 
their  enemies  and  also  listen  to  the  servant  of  Qod  delivering  unto  them 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  They  thus  accompanied  him  from 
place  to  place ;  and  when  the  services  were  ended,  he  was  guarded  in 
the  same  manner  on  his  way  home  till  he  was  out  of  danger,  he  being 
then  stationed  in  Tulpehocken.  This  was,  indeed,  a  laborious  task;  bat 
he  looked  not  for  the  pleasures  and  comforts  5f  this  world,  but  laid  up 
for  himself  treasures,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  do  corrupt^  and  he 
ia  now  reaping  his  rich  reward!''* 

In  September,  1782,  he  removed  again  to  Lancaster.  He  returned 
with  his  former  learning,  eloquence,  zeal  and  piety,  only  all  these  had 
become  still  more  venerable  and  lovely  by  age.  Though  his  inward  man 
was  ripening  more  and  more,  his  outward  man  was  declining.  The 
earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle  on  his  appearance  in  Lancaster  the 
second  time  gave  evident  signs  of  decay.  The  records  are  made  now 
with  a  trembling  hand,  resembling  the  writing  of  Mr.  Hopkins  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Still,  by  God's  grace,  he  continued  his 
ministry  here  till  February,  1794 ;  thus  his  second  term  in  this  congrega- 
tion was  twelve  years,  and  they  were  years  of  unusual  spiritual  pros- 
perity to  the  church. 

The  last  term  of  Dr.  HendePs  ministry  in  Lancaster  is  still  within 
reach  of  the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  members,  and  we  can  still  learn, 
from  the  pious  especially,  that  his  holy  influence  has  not  died  with  him, 
but  lives  to  this  day  in  the  piety  of  the  aged  who  enjoyed  his  ministry 
in  youth.  His  name  is  held  in  the  most  grateful  and  sacred  remem- 
brance, and  the  mention  of  it  sheds  over  the  heart  of  many  aged  pil- 
grims a  savor  which  is  as  ointment  poured  forth. 

A  short  time  ago  we  asked  an  old  mother  in  Israel  who  was  confirmed 
by  him,  whether  there  were  any  peculiarities  about  him  which  she  coald 
iUU  rememb^.  The  answer  she  gave  was,  ''Yes,  old  father  Hendel,  he 
was  a  good  man.     0,  but  he  was  a  good  manl"t    "Yes,"  said  her 

'Father  Qerh&rt,  in  Weekly  MewADger,  February  14, 1838.  t^J^deralU 
Yater  Uendel,  er  war  ein  gnter  Mann.     O,  er  war  aber  ein  gnter  Mannl" 
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dMighter,  ^that  is  what  she  often  says,  aad  it  is  aboat  the  only  thing 
die  says  of  him."  The  only  pecaliarity  about  him,  therefore,  wa»  thai 
be  was  a  good  man.  Every  t^ing  aboat  him  was  subordinate  to  hk 
piety.  A  better  idea  could  not  possibly  be  given  of  this  excellent  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  than  is  given  in  these  few  words  from  the  heart  of  ag« 
and  piety. 

We  asked  this  old  mother,  whether  he  was  fond  of  meetings  for  pri^tfr 
in  the  congregation.  ^'0  yes,  he  was  very  much  for  such  things.  H6 
held  a  meeting  of  that  kind  every  Thursday  evening  in  the  old  chureh." 
The  records,  during  this  period  show  that  he  aimed  at  the  purity  of  the 
ehurch,  and  the  advancement  of  the  members  in  true  piety. 

Though  now  old  and  worn  down  in  body  by  the  toils  of  a  long  and 
laborious  ministry,  yet  he  was  again  invited  to  transplant  himself,  wmi 
become  once  more  fruitful  in  a  new  soil.  He  received  a  call  from 
Philadelphia,  which  also  he  accepted,  and  began  his  labors  in  his  new 
field  February  9,  1794. 

This  was  the  good  man's  last  field  of  labor,  and  as  it  became  the 
scene  of  his  heaviest  trials,  so  also  it  afforded  him  occasion  to  witness 
Ids  best  confession.  He  was  not  long  there  when  the  yellow  fever  broke 
o«t  the  second  time.  That  was  a  season  of  sore  trial.  It  required  a 
giant  faith,  and  Hendel  showed  himself  equal  to  the  terror.  Not  only 
such  citisens  as  could  do  it^  but  almost  aJl  the  ministers  fled  from  t^ 
city  for  their  lived,  leaving  the  sick  and  dying  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  care  of  those  whose  faith  was  strong  enough  to  stand  to  their  du^ 
in  the  face  of  death.  Countenances  struck  with  terror  and  overclouded 
with  gloom  gazed  at  each  other  in  the  silent  street,  and  in  every  houa^ 
reigned  the  loneliness  and  the  sorrow  of  death.  Hendel  was  firm  at  his 
post.  He  was  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  in  the  house  of  mourning 
with  the  dead,  and  ministering  help  with  his  hands,  and  consolation  with 
his  prayers.  If  ever  the  poet's  picture  of  a  faithfVil  pastor  had  its  true 
original  it  was  here : 

*'  Beside  the  bed  of  death  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  times  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. " 

At  length  the  dreadful  scourge  laid  hold  also  of  him.  He  became 
one  of  the  last  victims  of  the  retiring  epidemic,  and  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1198,  "after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of 
Qod,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers  "  He  lies  buried 
by  the  side  of  Steiner,  Wayberg,  and  Wynkhaus,  in  Franklin  Square, 
in  Philadelphia.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  warm  and 
faithful  friend  Dr.  Helmuth,  from  2  Sam.  1 :  26 — "I  am  distressed  for 
thee,  my  brother  Jonathan:  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me." 

Dr.  Hendel  had  a  fine  personal  appearance.  He  had  naturally  a 
strong,  loud  voice,  which  from  his  earnest  and  deep  devotion  became 
peculiarly  pleasant  and  impressive.  He  was  fond  of  singing ;  he  waa 
wont  to  fall  in  with  the  hymn  in  a  loud  bass  voiee,  tfnd  sing  with  spirit 
and  devotion. 
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He  labored  in  all  his  ministrjr  to  promote  among  his  members  sincere 
devotion  of  the  heart.  His  e^diortations  were  warm  and  ooFing.  He 
was,  besides  a  good  preacher,  an  unwearied  pastor.  He  paid  special 
attention  to  the  sick  and  afflicted ;  they  knew  him  as  an  angel  of  mercy, 
and  so  awaited  and  welcomed  his  visits. 

He  was  a  man  of  prajer.  He  was  particularly  known  as  such  by 
those  students  whom  he  prepared  for  the  holy  ministry.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  communion  with  Ood  to  be  such  a  luxury  that  he  could  not 
deny  himself  the  blessed  enjoyment  even  where  circumstances  seemed  to 
make  it  inconvenient  to  retire.  An  old  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  says^ 
that  on  one  occasion  he  accompanied  him  to  a  meeting  of  synod ;  on 
the  way  they  stopped  for  dinner,  and  to  feed  their  horses.  After  dinner 
was  over  Dr.  Hendel  disappeared.  The  horses  were  brought  out;  all  was 
ready  for  them  to  start,  but  for  some  time  yet  he  did  not  come.  It  was 
at  length  incidentally  discovered  that  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
prayer  in  a  thicket  near  by. 

Hendel  was  the  St.  John  of  the  German  Reformed  church.  There 
are  aged  persons  yet  in  Tulpehocken  congregation  who  still  remember 
him  as  he  was  and  appeared  when  he  came  to  them  on  a  visit  from  Phil- 
adelphia in  his  last  years.  His  hair  was  long  and  white,  his  countenance 
serene  and  heavenly,  and  his  whole  appearance  beautifully  venerable  and 
saint-like.  He  could  scarcely  hold  the  hymn-book  in  his  trembling 
hands,  but  with  true  unction  from  above,  and  with  holy  earnestness  and 
paternal  affection,  did  the  words  of  life  and  love  fall  from  his  anointed  lipsl 

Dr.  Hendel  had  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  what  may  be  called 
the  gift  of  prayer.  His  public  prayers  always  melted  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  seemed  to  bear  their  hearts  into  the  very  presence  of  God; 
so  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  His  nearness,  and  softened 
by  the  power  of  His  mercy  and  love.  Thus  he  lived,  in  way  of  fore- 
taste, as  in  the  presence  of  God.  His  prayers  have  long  since  been 
changed  into  praises ;  and  he  lives  and  worships  with  the  general  assem- 
bly and  church  of  the  first  born  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
In  Heaven. 


ROSBS  AND  THORNS. 

Thb  young  child  Jesus  had  a  garden 

Fall  of  rosDS,  rare  and  red ; 
And  trice  a  day  he  watered  them, 

To  make  a  garland  for  his  head! 

When  they  were  fall-blown  in  the  garden^ 
He  led  the  Jewish  children  there, 

And  each  did  plaok  himself  a  rose, 
Until  they  stripped  the  garden  bare ! 

"And  now  how  will  you  make  your  garland  t 
For  not  a  rose  your  path  adorns  " 

"  But  you  forget,"  he  answered  them, 
''That  yon  have  left  me  still  the  thorns.** 

They  took  the  thorns  and  made  a  garland. 
And  placed  it  on  his  shining  bead ; 

And  where  the  roses  should  have  shone, 
Were  Utile  dropi  of  blood  instead  I 
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MY   PILGRIM'S  POUCH, 


BT    XATHAR. 

To  ONS  who  is  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time,  it  is  somewhat  of 
an  event  to  approach  the  shores  of  the  Old  World.  He  is  about  turning 
a  new  leaf  and  opening  a  new  column  in  the  account  of  his  experience. 
And  as  he  beholds  the  rough  outline  of  the  land  of  his  childhood's 
yisions  loom  up  in  the  distance,  he  feels  impatient  to  get  on  shore  and 
sally  forth  to  see  how  its  inhabitants  live,  move  and  have  their  being. 
But  his  impatience  will  soon  be  curbed  by  the  necessary  preliminaries 
of  custom-house  officers. 

A  few  hours  after  we  discovered  land,  we  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  in  the  preparation  of  which  our  steward  made  a  special  effort. 
He  seemed  to  pride  himself  in  his  success,  as  he  viewed,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  relished.  At  the  close  a  few 
of  our  national  airs  and  ''Sweet  Home"  were  sung,  in  which  all  joined 
with  heart  and  voice,  until  the  ladies  changed  their  warbling  into  weep- 
ing. The  fact  is,  I  felt  a  little  in  that  way  myself.  "Sweet  Home" 
sounds  far  differently  at  home  from  what  it  does  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

When  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey  we  passed  a  steamer  having  a  band  on 
deck  who,  upon  seeing  that  we  were  Americans,  saluted  us  with  "Yan- 
kee Doodle,"  to  which  our  crew  responded  with  a  deafening  roar  of 
i^plause.  We  had  to  disembark  in  the  middle  of  the  Mersey  on  account 
of  the  low  tide»  where  we  had  to  pass  muster  before  the  custom-house 
officer.  When  I  saw  him  pitching  into  large  trunks  and  running  his 
hands  into  packages  of  other  men's  property,  I  felt  thankful  for  the 
prospect  of  disappointing  him  with  my  little  hand-bag.  Some  of  the 
crew  looked  rather  crest-fallen  when  he  took  from  them  American  re- 
prints of  British  authors. 

Upon  entering  a  strange  country,  a  person  sees  many  things  which 
present  a  singular  contrast  to  the  customs  of  his  own — things  pleasant 
and  painful,  ludicrous  and  grave.  Here  we  were  confronted  by  wretched- 
looking  women  leading  diminutive  donkeys  through  the  streets  hitched 
into  large  carts,  boys  running  after  us  offering  to  black  our  boots.  The 
waiters  in  the  hotels  have  all  the  appearance  of  learned  and  eminent 
divines.  Intelligent,  dignified,  grave-looking  gentlemen,  all  dressed  in 
the  finest  black  with  white  cravats.  A  person  feels  very  awkward  at 
first  to  be  waited  upon  by  such  superior  looking  men.  It  would  seem 
more  natural  to  listen  quietly  to  their  counsel  than  trouble  them  with 
the  business  of  meat  and  drink. 

The  following  day  I  went  to  Lancaster,  on  my  way  to  Edinburg.  It 
is  a  quaint  old  town,  with  narrow,  hilly  streets,  which  would  not  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  our  Pennsylvania  Lancaster.  Jenny  Lind  was 
there  at  the  time,  and  had  an  engagement  to  sing  the  following  day.  I 
stopped  a  few  hours  at  Carlisle,  a  brisk,  business-like  place,  and  then 
was  whirled  up  to  Edinburg.  On  my  way  thither  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  from  this  city,  who,  when  he  heard  that  I  was  from 
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America,  went  with  me  to  several  hotels  to  assist  me  in  procuring  a 
comfortable  boarding-house.  It  may  have  seemed  a  trifling  act  to  him, 
bat,  stranger  as  I  was,  it  made  an  impression  npon  me  which  will  enable 
me  to  hold  him  in  most  pleasant  and  grateful  remembrance.  We  passed 
many  busy  farmers  and  their  grazing  flocks  along  the  road.  Singing 
birds,  budding  trees,  and  verdant  meadows  surround  one  with  the  jojoos 
indications  of  opening  spring.  Here,  like  in  America,  "the  winter  is 
past  and  gone;  the  time  for  the  singing  birds  has  come,  and  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth  again." 

Edinburg  is  the  first  place  since  I  landed  where  I  have  felt  com- 
fortably at  home.  I  did  so  the  first  hour  that  I  spent  here.  Its  inhabit- 
ants are  no  Mammon  worshippers.  Its  exalted  worth  and  inflnenoe 
consists  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  activity.  It  is  the  northen 
Athens,  the  monumental  city  of  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  iti 
world-renowned  University,  it  has  a  great  many  charitable  schools  aad 
academies,  supported  by  munificent  endowments. 

The  old  town  of  Edinburg  has  not  much  to  commend  it  eith^  k 
^pearance  or  comfort.  Its  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  and  its  boildingB 
old,  some  of  them  from  three  to  four  hundred  years.  But  the  new  town, 
with  its  monuments,  its  streets  of  parks  and  palaces,  is  truly  charming. 
Its  monuments  exhibit  its  gratitude  for  the  achievements  and  learning 
of  great  men ;  its  many  charitable  institutions — schools,  hospitals  ani 
asylums — exhibit  its  beneficent  energy  and  activity. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  very  agreeable  families,  the  ardor 
of  whose  hospitality  was  truly  refreshing.  Mr.  Clark,  member  of  die 
Council  and  baili  of  the  city,  showed  me  much  kindness.  He  went  wiUi 
me  the  greater  part  of  a  cold  and  rainy  day  to  visit  some  of  the  princi- 
pal public  places.  And  after  dining  with  him  I  spent  the  evening  with 
his  son,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  well-known  publishing  house  of 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  in  Edinburg.  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson,  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  his  family  were  there,  with  whom  we  spent  the  even- 
ing very  pleasantly. 

The  first  question  put  to  an  American  here  is,  "Will  we  have  war 
with  America?  It  will  not  be  our  fault,  for  here  there  is  a  universal 
desire  for  peace."  The  New  York  Herald,  and  papers  of  like  stamp, 
have  created  the  impression  that  the  United  States  are  impatient  for 
war,  and  ready  to  pitch  into  the  British  upon  the  first  occasion. 

I  had  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  be  heartily  glad  to  escape 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  the  late  war  had  involved  her.  But  to  la^ 
great  surprise,  even  these  peace-loving  Scotchmen  boast  of  their  victory 
over  the  Czar,  and  some  even  regret  that  peace  has  been  made,  inasmu^ 
as  the  resources  of  England  could  never  be  brought  out  until  now,  and 
if  they  could  get  another  chance  at  him  with  their  new  war-fleet,  th^ 
would  humble  him  completely.  After  a  great  deal  of  boasting  of  thk 
sort,  I  incidentally  remarked  that  the  general  impression  on  our  side  was 
that  the  victory  of  the  Allies  was  doubtful ;  to  which  one  of  the  ladiaa 
tartly  replied,  "Oh,  you  need  not  concern  yourselves  about  us  on  that 
score."  Seeing  that  I  was  treading  upon  delicate  ground,  I  left  then 
have  their  own  way. 

The  Scotch  understand  the  art  of  hospitality.  One  feels  that  their 
friendship  is  not  forced  or  feigned,  but  natural  and  spontaneous.    Tk^ 
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throw  their  hearts  and  homes  open  to  giye  vent  to  their  kindness.  In 
parting  with  some  of  them  they  wonld  grasp  my  hand  repeatedly;  and 
one  gentleman  shook  hands  with  me  thrice,  and  shonted  a  hearty  Scotck 
good  night  after  me,  from  the  top  of  the  stairway,  as  I  passed  out  below, 
in  the  bargain. 

I  visited  an  old  grave-yard  in  this  city  where  Hume,  the  historian, 
and  Ferguson  are  bnried.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  Hume, 
consisting  of  a  circular  tower,  inside  of  which  he  and  his  family  lie  in- 
terred. Within  the  tower  hangs  a  marble  tablet,  on  which  the  names 
of  Hume  and  his  family  are  inscribed,  and  above  these  the  passage :  ''  I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.''  A  singular  inscription  for  a  man  of 
his  creed.  Opposite  this  is  Calton  Hill,  which  commands  a  view  of 
Edinburg  and  surrounding  country  for  a  great  distance.  On  its  summit 
and  side  are  a  number  of  monuments  erected  to  Lord  Nelson,  Professor 
Playfair,  Dugalt  Steward  and  Burns.  The  most  splendid  and  costly 
monument  in  the  city  is  that  erected  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  There  is  an 
equestrian  statue  here  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  struck  me  as 
possessing  great  merit.  His  face  bears  the  stamp  of  intense  anxiet]^ 
jet  glowing  with  calm  and  intrepid  fortitude.  He  ])oints  to  the  left 
with  his  right  hand,  giving  orders  to  his  army,  while  his  steed  champs 
his  bit  and  rears  up,  with  fiery  impatience,  for  action.  He  teems  with 
life  and  excitement  from  every  pore.  His  muscles  swell  and  his  veins 
protrude  as  if  the  blood  were  ready  to  gush  from  his  body.  One  only 
wonders  that  such  a  wild,  ungovernable  animal  can  be  kept  on  the  block. 

Holyrood  Palace,  the  abode  of  royalty,  the  residence  of  the  Queen 
whenever  she  visits  the  North,  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  city.  Its 
picture  gallery  is  hung  round  with  one  hundred  reputed  kings  and 
queens  of  Scotland,  from  the  misty  times  of  Fergus  I.  to  the  end  of  the 
Staart  dynasty.  They  did  not  strike  me  as  possessing  much  merit,  ex- 
cept that  of  Mary  Stuart.  To  the  student  of  history,  however.  Holy- 
rood  Palace  is  chiefly  interesting  from  having  been  occupied  by  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  On  the  first  floor  are  Lord  Darnley's 
apartments,  a  bed  room  and  two  small  turret  rooms.  One  of  these 
could  be  approached  by  a  private  stairway,  through  which  the  assassins 
of  Riccio  were  admitted  into  Darnley's  room.  Ascending  a  flight  of 
stairs  we  got  into  Mary's  apartments.  The  first  is  her  audience  chamber, 
whose  walls  are  hung  with  ancient  tapestry,  the  colors  of  which  have 
almost  been  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time.  At  one  end  stands  an 
ancient,  moth-eaten  bed,  over  400  years  old,  on  whose  pillows  wewry 
royalty  has  often  reposed.  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  slept  in  it;  bift 
their  bed,  like  many  of  their  deeds,  has  poorly  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Time  and  moth  have  worn  it  more  than  kings  and  princes.  In  this 
room  Mary  had  her  altercations  with  John  Knox,  who  thundered  from 
the  pulpit  against  the  Papacy  in  general,  and  against  Mary  and  her 
marriage  in  particular.  Here  he  harangued  the  Queen  so  roughly  for 
her  creed,  that  she  deplored  her  fate  and  wept  bitterly.  This  room 
opens  into  her  bed  room,  where  stands  her  identical  bed,  the  decayed 
hangings  of  which  are  of  crimson  damask,  with  green  silk  fringes  and 
tassels.  Here  is  a  box  of  needle-work,  wrought  by  her  own  hands. 
The  historical  and  romantic  associations  that  cluster  around  this  room, 
render  it  the  most  interesting  apartment  in  Scotland.     This  room  com- 
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manicates  with  two  small  rooms,  one  of  which  was  her  sapping  room. 
Here  lies  the  complete  armor  of  Lord  Darnley,  and  a  piece  of  marble 
from  Mary's  altar-piece,  which  Knox  destroyed.  In  this  room  occurred 
the  assault  npon  her  unfortunate  Italian  secretary.  "Aboat  seven  in 
tiie  eyening  Mary  was  seated  in  this  little  room,  at  one  of  those  small 
sapper  parties,  with  Riccio  and  a  number  of  her  royal  Mends.  Sud- 
denly the  door  of  the  private  stairway  opened,  the  assassins  rushed  in, 
overthrowing  the  table  and  leaving  the  dagger  in  the  body  of  Riccio. 
They  dragged  him  through  the  other  apartments  to  the  head  of  the 
larger  stairway,  where  they  left  him,  pierced  with  fifty-six  wounds." 
The  blood  is  still  shown  on  the  floor,  whose  identity,  however,  may  still 
be  a  question.  I  crept  up  through  the  narrow  private  stairway  through 
which  the  assassins  entered  her  room,  but  the  little  door  woold  not  open 
for  me.  I  had  often  read  this  bloody  page  of  Mary's  history,  but  nevCT 
with  such  intense  interest  as  when  I  pondered  over  it  in  the  halls  where 
it  occurred.  We  cannot  help  but  pity  her  weakness,  but  who  would 
deny  her  the  praise  due  her  virtues.  I  visited  her  room  in  Edinburg 
Castle,  where  she  gave  birth  to  James  VI.  On  the  wall  is  inscribed  in 
gilt  letters  one  of  her  simple,  child-like  prayers.  And  in  an  adjoining 
room  is  exhibited  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  occasion  of  her  darkest 
and  most  distressing  calamities. 

This  Castle  is  the  most  ancient  and  prominent  building  in  the  city.  The 
daughters  of  the  Pictish  kings  were  educated  within  its  walls,  from  which 
it  was  called  "  the  Camp  of  the  Maidens. "  It  is  built  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
883  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  apparently  impregnable. 
During  the  early  period  of  Scottish  history  it  was  successively  tdten 
and  retaken  by  hostile  parties. 

The  house  of  John  Knox  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  rare  curiosity, 
"both  for  its  antiquity  and  former  occupant.  It  was  erected  before  the 
discovery  of  America — 1490.  I  have  seen  houses  not  twenty  yean 
built,  that  look  worse  and  more  time-worn  than  this.  It  is  buflt  d 
stone,  but  firm  enough  to  stand  two  thousand  years  yet.  I  was  shown 
the  window  through  which  Knox  was  fired  at  by  some  assassin,  and  sat 
me  on  his  identical  chair  in  his  study,  where  the  fiery  reformer  prepared 
his  fulminous  sermons  and  writings  against  the  Papacy.  After  the 
moss  of  a  few  more  ages  will  have  gathered  on  its  hoary  walls,  thii 
building  may  become  an  interesting  relic  of  Protestant  antiquity. 

I  was  very  much  interested  with  the  Advocates  Library,  containing 
about  160,000  volumes  of  ancient  and  modern  works.  I  strolled 
through  its  avenues  and  labyrinth  of  rooms,  until  I  had  a  difficulty  to 
find  my  way  back.  I  almost  felt  like  walking  along  the  aisles  of  t 
grave-yard,  where  the  gray  stones  mark  the  resting-places  of  those  who, 
though  dead,  yet  speak.  There  is  something  appalling  in  the  idea  of 
posthumous  influence.  If  a  man  sows  literary  tares,  there  would  be 
Some  comfort  to  know  that  they  would  die  with  his  body.  But  th«r 
vitality  perpetuates  and  multiplies  itself  to  an  incredible  extent.  To 
the  champion  of  truth  and  righteousness  this  thought  becomes  an  encour- 
aging stimulus  to  persevering  activity.  What  an  amount  of  labor, 
anxiety  and  weariness  must  these  piles  of  learning  have  cost!  What 
waning  of  the  midnight  taper,  and  wading  through  massive,  musty 
Tolumes  of  ancient  lore  I    What  aspirations  for  thousands  of  appland- 
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ing  readers,  who  would  gratefallj  weaye  for  them  a  coronet  of  fame  I 
A  few  lived  to  receive  a  sparing  reward — many  were  rewarded  with 
poverty  and  neglect,  and  died  amid  want.  Now  publishers,  made  rich 
by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  author's  brow,  rear  costly  monuments  to  their 
memory.  What  a  pity  that  merit  is  so  often  the  heir  of  distress,  and  is 
so  tardily  rewarded.  Yes,  this  library  is  a  literary  vault,  where  each 
work  fills  the  niche  of  the  author,  and  tells  his  epitaph,  whether  he 
wrought  good  or  ill,  or  both. 

There  is  a  case  in  the  library  containing  relics  of  historical  interest. 
Among  others  the  original  manuscript  of  "  Waverly,"  in  Walter  Scott's 
own  hand-writing.  Some  words  are  erased  with  a  scratch  of  the  pen, 
as  a  person  generally  does  in  revising  a  manuscript.  It  is  written  on 
every  alternate  page,  the  blank  pages  being  used  for  notes  and  addenda. 
It  also  contains  letters  of  Charles  I.,  one  of  which  I  have  transcribed, 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  to  his  father  when  he  was  at  school, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

'*  Sweete  Sweete  Father  i  learne  to  declioe  sabstantives  and  adiectives  give  me 
your  blessing  i  thank  you  for  my  best  man. 

"  Your  louvely  Son  YORK." 

The  library  also  contains  the  original  confession  and  protest  of  the 
Covenanters,  signed  in  1580.  It  contains  some  very  crooked,  trembling 
autographs.  Some  are  said  to  have  written  their  names  with  their 
blood,  extracted  from  their  fingers. 

I  passed  through  the  museum  of  the  University,  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  animal  and  mineral  specimens  that  I  have  ever  seen.  As 
I  entered  the  first  floor  a  huge  crocodile,  from  the  Nile,  and  ferocious- 
looking  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  bears  and  wolves  were  grinning  at  me  with 
eyes  flashing  for  prey,  so  that  I  started  back  with  a  shudder.  It  an- 
swers all  the  purposes  of  a  complete  zoological  garden,  containing  hun- 
dreds of  rare  and  curious  animals,  some  from  species  entirely  extinct^ 
One  of  the  cases  contains  an  e^^  of  a  bird  from  Madagascar,  now  eX' 
tinct,  which  is  said  to  have  been  thirteen  feet  in  height.  The  label  says 
the  Q^g  is  as  large  as  one  hundred  and  forty-six  of  a  common  fowl. 

Edinburq,  April  2,  1856. 
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Thark  God  for  pleasant  weather  t 

Chant  it,  merry  rills  I 
And  clap  your  hands  together, 

Ye  exulting  hills  I 
Thank  him,  teeming  valley  I 

Thank  Him,  fniitfal  plain ! 
For  the  golden  sunshine, 

And  the  silver  rain. 

Thank  God,  of  good  the  giver  1 
Show  it,  sportive  hreeze  t 

Respond,  0  tuneful  river  1 
To  the  nodding  trees 


Thank  Him,  hud  and  hirdling  1 

As  ye  grow  and  sing  t 
Mingle  in  thanksgiving. 

Every  living  thing  f 

Thank  God,  with  cheerful  spirit^ 

In  a  glow  of  love, 
For  what  we  here  inherit, 

And  our  hopes  ahove ! 
Universal  Nature 

Revels  in  her  hirth. 
When  God,  in  pleasant  weather, 

Smiles  upon  the  earth ! 
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BT    TBI    BDXYOK  . 

"  He  that  loveth  pureness  of  heart,  for  the  graoe  of  his  lips  the  king  shall 
be  his  friend.'* 

In  a  former  article  we  endeavored  to  point  out  the  Taloe  of  a  good 
name;  showing  that  "a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches."  We  showed  also,  in  a  general  way,  bow  a  good  name  is  ob- 
tained. That  it  is  not  hereditary;  that  it  is  not  conferred  by  title,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  bought  with  money.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  surest 
way  to  loose  a  good  name  is  to  depend  too  much  upon  these ;  that  it 
must  be  "chosen;"  that,  under  God,  it  depends  upon  ourselyes;  and 
that  he  who  wills  it,  seeks  it,  deserves  it,  is  sure  to  win  it. 

At  this  stage  in  the  subject  we  stopped  short  for  want  of  time  to 
finish.  Hence  we  ask  attention  once  more  to  this  subject — a  subject  of 
such  central  and  momentous  importance,  especially  to  the  young— a 
good  name. 

We  mentioned  that  he  who  would  have  a  good  name  must  choose  it^ 
will  it,  and  win  it  for  himself.  But  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  pearl  of  great  price  is  to  be  secured  by  a  mere  eflfort 
of  will,  independent  of  the  use  of  means  and  helps.  The  will  itself 
needs  to  be  backed  and  animated  by  a  deeper  power.  This  amaruithine 
plant,  like  all  plants,  can  only  flourish  in  right  soil  and  in  right  sur- 
roundings.    This  we  desire  to  illustrate  and  enforce. 

I.  A  good  name  must  have  grace  as  its  soil  and  its  soul.  "  He  thai 
loveth  pureness  of  hearty  for  the  grace  of  his  lips  the  king  shall  be 
his  friend." 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  the  king  as  his  friend.  He  enjoys  a  name,  a 
reputation,  an  influence  in  high  places.  He  has  risen  from  out  the  level 
of  the  mass  of  men,  has  attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  the  rulers,  and  now  sits  in  places  of  power  and  honor. 

What  was  it  that  made  him  known  favorably  to  the  king  ?  "The 
grace  of  his  lips" — ^the  good  and  seasonable  words  of  wisdom  which 
proceeded  from  his  mouth. 

Why  was  there  grace  on  this  man's  lips  ?  Why  is  it  not  found  in  all 
men  ?  What  is  the  still  deeper  ground  of  these  effects,  which  the  king 
discovers  upon  his  lips  ?  They  are  traced  at  length  to  ''pureness  of 
fiearV^ — the  inward  renovation  of  grace. 

Here  is  the  ground.  "Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life"— 
good  or  bad! 

It  is  a  plain  doctrine  of  God's  word,  confirmed  by  reason  and  all  ex- 
perience, that  all  outward  goodness  must  rest  upon  inward  goodness. 
The  outward  character  dare  not  be  a  sham — it  must  not  be  hollow. 

Against  this  our  Saviour  protested  with  unceasing  earnestness,  as  it 
was  exhibited  in  Pharisaism.  It  was  all  their  aim  to  secure  to  them- 
selves honor  and  favor  by  the  mere  outward  assum'ption  of  excellence, 
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while  thej  did  not  possess  it  at  heart.  These  outward  deooratloag  of 
worth  were  only  the  more  hatefal  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  coferings 
of  the  sepulchres  of  inward  uncleanness. 

''O  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye,  being  eyil,  speak  good  things? 
for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  A  good 
man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart,  bringeth  forth  good  things : 
and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  evU  things.'' 

As  no  tree,  the  life  of  whose  trunk  and  roots  is  gone,  can  sustain  the 
crown  of  a  fuU-orbed  top,  vigorous  branches,  fresh  leaves,  and  perfect 
firuit;  so  no  one  can  sustain  that  outward  vigor  and  beauty  of  character 
which  secures  him  a  good  name  without  the  vitality  of  grace  in  his 
heart.  It  is  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth,  that  there  is  nothing  exists  thai 
has  not  the  reason  and  ground  of  its  existence  unseen  beneath  and 
within.  Every  thing  that  awes  or  charms  us,  does  so  because  of  the 
secret  hidden  power  which  it  possesses — ^that  which  we  see  rests,  with 
its  one  side,  in  the  unseen  from  which  it  draws  those  mysteries  before 
which  we  bow,  and  to  which  we  do  reverence. 

It  is  thus  with  a  good  name.  It  is  not  so  much  that  which  we  see  in 
a  man  which  inspires  our  reverence,  as  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  presence 
of  still  greater  excellences  farther  back  and  beneath  all  that  we  see — Irom 
the  mysterious  and  hidden  power  of  which  all  that  we  see  has  it  freshness 
and  force.  The  great  man  is  not  the  one  which  we  see,  but  "the  hid- 
den man  of  the  heart." 

The  only  solid  foundation  for  a  good  name  is  a  good  heart ;  and  no 
heart  is  truly  good  without  the  life  of  grace.  This  alone  can  give  it, 
and  the  character  which  it  forms,  permanent  vigor,  freshness,  and  beauty. 
A  willow  rail,  cut  in  spring-time,  may  seem  to  grow  upon  the  fence  aad 
promise  fairly  to  crown  itself  with  the  outward  decorations  of  branchee 
and  leaves — but  how  long  ?  No  one  in  midsummer  will  sit  under  its 
extending  branches  and  bless  its  shade  I  Why  ?  It  has  no  inner  life  to 
sustain  its  outward  pretensions.  So  it  is  with  outward  character  that 
roots  in  no  inward  grace. 

A  bubble  may  seem  large  and  full- orbed ;  it  may  seem  permanent  as 
the  arch  and  the  dome  which  its  shape  is  mimicing;  it  may  glisten  witii 
Mght,  and  sparkle  with  rainbow  colors  and  hues — ^butitisa  bubble  I 
It  was  created  amid  the  tumult  and  froth  of  excited  and  dashing  waters. 
It  is  a  thing  which  has  existence  only  on  the  surface.  It  will  soon 
break,  because  it  has  no  within  to  rest  upon — ^it  is  hollow  I 

II.  He  that  would  form  a  good  character,  and  have  a  good  name, 
must  begin  in  youth. 

We  know  there  are  cases  where  the  mistakes  and  disgraces  of  early 
life  have  been  made  to  fade  into  forgetfulness  by  the  long  and  steady 
influence  of  a  pious  and  honorable  after  life ;  but  as  a  general  thing  the 
blemishes  remain,  and  if  not  the  blemishes  the  sorrow. 

The  tree  may  outgrow  the  wound  which  the  scion  has  received,  yet 
the  mark  remains ;  and  it  very  often  becomes,  long  after,  a  weak  spot 
and  sore,  which  still  becomes  the  ruin  of  the  tree  before  its  time.  How 
often  do  the  follies  of  youth,  subdued  in  manhood,  return  in  old  age 
and  assert  their  former  power  to  disgrace  a  period  of  life  in  which  foUy 
receives  but  little  charity. 

The  habits  of  the  soul  can  only  receive  a  graceful  training  and  poliflh 
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when  proper  inflaences  mold  it  in  its  formative  period.  It  is  in  morals 
as  it  is  in  manners.  One  whose  early  life  has  been  spent  boorish  and 
rude,  will  scarcely  ever  afterwards  attain  to  true  refinement  of  manner, 
however  favorably  he  may  be  situated  for  making  snch  attainments.  So 
one  whose  spirit  receives  spiritnally  a  wrong  bias  in  the  formative 
period  of  life,  will  hardly  surmount  the  evil.  It  will  be  like  changing 
an  old  suit  into  a  new  fashion — there  is  the  old  bent  and  set  which  the 
new  fails  forever  to  bring  into  harmony  with  itself. 

Character  is  not  something  to  be  assumed  and  put  on  at  a  certain  period 
of  life,  like  a  suit  of  clothes.  It  must  grow  with  our  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  our  strength.  If  our  character  is  to  be  natural,  har- 
monious, and  symmetrical,  it  must  unfold  itself  with  the  regular  process 
of  our  life ;  so  that  in  this  respect  also — 

"  The  child  is  father  to  the  man  '' 

As  those  have  the  best  developed  physical  systems  who  did  not  ne- 
glect or  abuse  themselves  in  early  life,  so  those  will  present  the  greatest 
beauty  and  harmony  of  character  whose  early  moral  life  has  been  un- 
folded under  holy  influences. 

There  lies  a  momentous  and  solemn  truth  in  the  lines — 

**  A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  scant 

Has  tarned  the  coarse  of  many  a  river ; 
A  dew-drop  on  the  infant  plant, 

Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever  1" 

In  this  view  there  is  a  deep  and  grand  significance  in  the  few  words 
upon  record  concerning  our  Saviour's  youth:  ''And  Jesus  increased  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man."  Here  there  is  a 
gradual  development,  from  infancy  on,  toward  that  "name  which  is 
above  every  name." 

Youth  is  the  spring-time — ^the  seed-time— the  formative  period — the 
season  of  hope  and  promise. 

III.  He  that  would  have  a  good  name  must  subject  himself  to  the 
right  kind  of  outward  educational  influences. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  plant  be  inwardly  good,  stand  in  good  soil, 
and  be  guarded  against  scars  and  blemishes ;  it  needs  also  the  prunings^ 
trainings,  and  supplyings  of  a  careful  hand — it  needs,  in  short,  the  right 
kind  of  outward  surroundings  and  appliances.     So  it  is  with  the  spirit 

Take  two  seeds  of  the  same  kind — plant  them  in  the  same  soil — 
protect  them  alike ;  but  withhold  from  the  one  all  training  appliances — 
ttid  mark  the  difiference.     So  it  is  with  the  spirit. 

These  educational  influences  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  no  more  thaa 
you  can  omit  weeding  in  the  garden,  or  training  and  pruning  at  the  vine. 
Grow  up  without  it,  and  you  will  be  a  moral  monster  I 

This  training  is  furnished — 1.  In  the  family.  Pro  v.  22:  6.  2.  In 
the  school.  3.  In  the  church.  Ps.  92:  12-14.  4.  By  the  genorml 
social  atmosphere. 

lY.  He  who  would  have  a  good  name  must  study,  conunnne  with, 
and  imitate  the  best  models. 

By  a  deep  law  we  become  gradually,  silently,  but  more  and  more  like 
that  which  we  love  and  admire. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even  all  pagan  nations  become  in  character 
like  the  gods  which  they  worship.  If  their  gods  are  warlike,  revenge- 
fol,  vicious,  so  are  thej.  Thus  they  are  gradually  molded  into  the 
image  of  their  models. 

For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  the  scripture  is  not  confined  to  precepts, 
but  abounds  in  examples — models.  No  doubt,  also,  one  great  end  in 
view  in  the  Saviour's  incarnation  in  our  nature,  was  to  afiford  us  a  per- 
fect model,  that  in  all  things  we  might  ''look  unto  Jesus.''   2  Cor.  3 :  18. 

Christ  our  Saviour  is  of  course  the  most  perfect  model.  As  parents 
call  their  children  after  great  and  good  men,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  study  their  characters  and  imitate  them,  so  we  are  called  christians, 
after  Christ,  because  it  is  our  high  aim  to  become  ever  more  like  him. 
The  more  we  can  imitate  him,  the  higher  will  be  the  degree  in  which 
we  shall  enjoy  a  good  name. 

It  is  also  highly  important  to  study  models  of  human  greatness  as 
ihey  appear  to  our  view  in  the  history  of  the  past.  This  can  be  done 
by  means  of  biographies.  Here  we  have  living  exemplifications  of  great- 
ness; while  we  study  them  they  are  impressing  us,  and  holding  over  us 
a  powerful  influence  for  good.  There  arises  within  us,  as  we  read,  an 
appropriating,  an  assimilating  power — and  we  rise  toward  our  model. 
Ever  after  all  that  falls  beneath  the  excellence  which  we  have  seen,  is 
more  despicable  in  our  eyes  than  it  ever  was  before.  Our  hopes  of  ob- 
taining what  others  have  reached  are  raised ;  and  we  are  encouraged  to 
attempt  the  elevation  of  our  own  character. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  u^, 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime  " 

We  must  not  forget  to  profit  by  models  of  goodness  around  us.  He 
that  fixes  his  mind  and  heart  upon  the  best  models  of  excellence  around 
him,  and  sighs  in  his  heart:  ''O  that  I  were  suchl" — is  better  after  that 
than  before. 

"Set  your  affections  on  things  above,"  is  an  injunction  not  to  be 
limited.  It  is  good  and  correct  in  its  widest  sense.  Always  love  that 
which  is  above  you — never  what  is  beneath  you.  So  shall  you  rise,  and 
not  sink  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Select  your  society — choose  your  associates,  for  they  vjUI  mold  you. 
"He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise;  but  a  companion  of 
foola  shall  be  destroyed." 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  BROAD  LANDS  LOST. 

Wbbp  not  for  broad  lands  lost; 
Weep  not  for  fair  hopes  crost ; 
Weep  not  when  limbs  wax  old ; 
Weep  not  when  friends  grow  oold ; 
Weep  not  that  death  must  part 
Thine  and  the  best  loved  heart ; 

Yet  weep,  weep  all  thon  oan — 
We«*p,  weep,  beoanse  thou  art 

A  sin-defiled  man. 
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HAQAR  TO   HBR  CHILD. 


BT    V.   V.    Willis. 


'*  QoD  Btaj  thee  in  thine  agony,  my  boy ; 
I  can  not  see  thee  die ;  I  can  not  brook 

Upon  thy  brow  to  look, 
And  8ee  death  settle  on  my  cradle  joy. 
How  have  I  drank  the  light  of  thy  blue  eyee  I 

And  oonld  I  see  thee  die  f 

'*  I  did  not  dream  of  this,  when  thou  wast  straying^ 
Like  an  nnbonnd  gazelle,  among  the  flowers ; 

Or  wearing  rosy  hoars. 
By  the  rich  gnsh  of  water-sonroes  playing, 
"riken  sinking  weary  to  thv  smiling  sleep, 

So  beantiful  and  deep. 

'*  0  no !  and  when  I  watched  by  thee  the  while, 
And  saw  thy  bright  lip  cnrling  in  thy  dream. 

And  thoaght  of  the  dark  stream 
In  my  own  land  of  Egypt,  the  far  Nile, 
How  prayed  I  that  my  father's  land  might  be 

A  heritage  for  thee ! 

'*  And  now  the  grave  for  its  cold  breast  hath  won  theei. 
And  thy  white,  delicate  limbs  the  earth  will  press ; 

And  0  i  my  last  caress 
Knst  feel  thee  cold,  for  a  chill  hand  is  on  thee. 
How  can  I  leave  my  boy  so  pillowed  there 

Upon  his  clostering  hair  !'* 


TO   BLOSSOMS. 

Faib  pledges  of  a  fraitfnl  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  yon  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
Then  go  at  last. 

What !  were  ye  born  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight. 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  T 
*T  was  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth 

Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quit^. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  thongh  ne'er  so  brave ; 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride. 
Like  yon,  a  while,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 
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THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE; 

OR,    ONB    NICHE    THE    HIGHEST. 

The  scene  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia. 
There  are  three  or  four  lads  standing  in  the  channel  below,  looking  up 
with  awe  to  that  vast  arch  of  unhewn  rocks,  which  the  Almighty  bridged 
over  those  everlasting  butments  "when  the  morning  stars  sang  together." 
The  litttle  piece  of  sky  spanning  those  measureless  piers,  is  full  of  stars, 
although  it  is  mid-day.  It  is  almost  five  hundred  feet  f^om  where  they 
stand,  up  those  perpendicular  bulwarks  of  limestone,  to  the  key  rock  of 
that  vast  arch,  which  appears  to  them  only  of  the  size  of  a  man's  hand. 
The  silence  of  death  is  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  little  stream 
that  falls  from  rock  to  rock  down  the  channel.  The  sun  is  darkened, 
and  the  boys  have  unconsciously  uncovered  their  heads,  as  if  standing 
in  the  presence  chamber  of  the  Majesty  of  the  whole  earth.  At  last, 
this  feeling  begins  to  wear  away ;  they  begin  to  look  around  them ;  they 
find  that  others  have  been  there  before  them.  They  see  the  names  of 
hundreds  cut  in  the  limestone  butments.  A  new  feeling  comes  over  their 
young  hearts,  and  their  knives  are  in  their  hands  in  an  instant.  "  What 
man  has  done,  man  can  do,"  is  their  watchword,  while  they  draw  them* 
selves  up  and  carve  their  names  a  foot  above  those  of  a  hundred  full- 
grown  men  who  have  been  there  before  them. 

They  are  all  satisfied  with  this  feat  of  physical  exertion,  except  one, 
whose  example  illustrates  perfectly  the  forgotten  truth,  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  intellectual  eminence.  This  ambitious  youth  sees  a  name 
just  above  his  reach,  a  name  that  will  be  green  in  the  memory  of  the 
world,  when  those  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Bonaparte,  shall  rot  in  ob- 
livion. It  was  the  name  of  Washington.  Before  he  marched  with 
Braddock  to  that  fatal  field,  he  had  been  there,  and  left  his  name  a  foot 
above  all  his  predecessors.  It  was  a  glorious  thought  of  the  boy,  to 
write  his  name  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  great  father  of  his  country. 
He  grasps  his  knife  with  a  firmer  hand ;  and,  clinging  to  a  little  jutting 
crag,  he  cuts  again  into  the  limestone,  about  a  foot  above  where  he 
stands ;  he  then  reaches  up,  and  cuts  another  for  his  hands.  'T  is  a 
dangerous  adventure ;  but  as  he  puts  bis  feet  and  hands  into  those  gainp, 
and  draws  himself  up  carefully  to  his  full  length,  he  finds  himself  a  foot 
above  every  name  chronicled  in  that  mighty  wall.  While  his  companions 
are  regarding  him  with  concern  and  admiration,  he  cuts  his  name  in  rude 
capitals,  large  and  deep,  into  that  flinty  album.  His  knife  is  still  in  his 
band,  and  strength  in  his  sinews,  and  a  new  created  aspiration  in  his 
heart.  Again  he  cuts  another  niche,  and  again  he  carves  his  name  in 
larger  capitals.  This  is  not  enough.  Heedless  of  the  entreaties  of  his 
companions,  he  cuts  and  climbs  again.  The  graduations  of  his  ascend- 
ing scale  grow  wider  apart.  He  measures  his  length  at  every  gain  he 
cuts.  The  voices  of  his  friends  wax  weaker  and  weaker,  till  their  words 
are  finally  lost  on  his  ear.  He  now  for  the  first  time  casts  a  look  be- 
neath him.  Had  that  glance  lasted  a  moment,  that  moment  would  have 
been  his  last.     He  clings  with  a  convulsive  shudder  to  his  little  niche  in 
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the  rock.  An  awful  abyss  awaits  his  almost  certain  fall.  He  is  faint 
with  severe  ezertioD,  and  trembling  from  the  sudden  view  of  the  dread- 
ful destruction  to  which  he  is  exposed.  His  knife  is  worn  half-way  to  the 
haft.  He  can  hear  the  voices,  but  not  the  words,  of  his  terror-stricken 
companions  below.  What  a  moment !  What  a  meagre  chance  to  escape 
destruction !  There  is  no  retracing  his  steps.  It  is  impossible  to  put  his 
hands  into  the  same  niche  with  his  feet,  and  retain  his  slender  hold  a  mo- 
ment. His  companions  instantly  perceive  this  new  and  fearful  dilemma^ 
and  await  his  fall  with  emotions  that  "freeze  their  young  blood."  He  is 
too  high,  too  faint,  to  ask  for  his  father  and  mother,  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, to  come  and  witness  or  avert  his  destruction.  But  one  of  his  compan- 
ions anticipates  his  desire.  Swift  as  the  wind  he  bounds  down  the  channel, 
and  the  situation  of  the  fated  boy  is  told  upon  his  father's  hearth-stone. 

Minutes  of  almost  eternal  length  roll  on,  and  there  are  hundreds 
standing  in  that  rocky  channel,  and  hundreds  on  the  bridge  above,  all 
holding  their  breath,  and  awaiting  the  fearful  catastrophe.  The  poor 
boy  hears  the  hum  of  new  and  numerous  voices  both  above  and  below. 
He  can  <just  distinguish  the  tones  of  his  father  who  is  shouting  with  all 
the  energy  of  despair,  "William!  William!  Don't  look  down !  Your 
mother,  and  Henry,  and  Harriet,  are  all  here,  praying  for  you !  Don't 
look  down !  Keep  your  eye  towards  the  top !"  The  boy  didnt  look 
doiim.  His  eye  is  fixed  like  a  flint  towards  Heaven,  and  his  young 
heart  on  Him  who  reigns  there.  He  grasps  again  his  knife.  He  cuts 
another  niche,  and  another  foot  is  added  to  the  hundreds  that  remove 
him  from  the  reach  of  human  help  from  below.  How  carefully  he 
uses  his  wasting  blade  I  How  anxiously  he  selects  the  softest  places  m 
that  vast  pier !  How  he  avoids  every  flinty  grain !  How  he  economizes 
his  physical  powers  I  resting  a  moment  at  each  gain  he  cuts.  How  every 
motion  is  watched  from  below !  There  stand  his  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  on  the  very  spot  where,  if  he  falls,  he  will  not  fall  alone. 

The  sun  is  now  half-way  down  the  west.  The  lad  has  made  fifty  ad- 
ditional niches  in  that  mighty  wall,  and  now  finds  himself  directly  under 
the  middle  of  that  vast  arch  of  rocks,  earth,  and  trees.  He  must  cut 
bis  way  in  a  new  direction,  to  get  from  under  this  overhanging  moun- 
tain. The  inspiration  of  hope  is  dying  in  his  bosom  ;  its  vitaJ  heat  is 
fed  by  the  increasing  shouts  of  hundreds  perched  upon  cliflfs  and  trees, 
and  others  who  stand  with  ropes  in  their  hands  on  the  bridge  above,  or 
with  ladders  below.  Fifty  gains  more  must  be  cut  before  the  longest 
rope  can  reach  him.  His  wasting  blade  strikes  again  into  the  limestone. 
The  boy  is  emerging  painfully,  foot  by  foot,  from  under  that  lofty  arch. 
.Bpliced  ropes  are  ready  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  leaning  over  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bridge.  Two  minutea  more,  and  all  will  be  over. 
That  blade  is  worn  to  the  last  half  inch.  The  boy's  head  reels ;  his 
eyes  are  starting  from  their  sockets.  His  last  hope  is  dying  in  his  heart; 
his  life  must  hang  upon  the  next  gain  he  cuts.  That  niche  is  his  last 
At  the  last  faint  gash  he  makes,  h^  knife — his  faithful  knife — falls  from 
ills  little  nerveless  hand,  and,  ringing  along  the  precipice,  falls  at  his 
mother's  feet:  An  involuntary  groan  of  despair  runs  like  a  death-kmll 
through  the  channel  below,  and  all  is  still  as  the  grave.  At  the  height 
of  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  the  devoted  boy  lifts  his  hopeless  heart  and 
jelosing  eyes  to  commend  his  soul  to  Ood.    'TIS  but  a  moment — ^therel 
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— one  foot  swings  off! — lie  is  reeling — trembling — toppling  over  into 
eternity  I  Hark  1 — a  shout  falls  on  his  ear  from  above  1  The  man  who 
is  lying  with  half  his  length  over  the  bridge,  has  canght  a  glimpse  of 
the  boy's  head  and  shoulders.  Quick  as  thought,  the  noosed  rope  is 
within  reach  of  the  sinking  youth.  No  one  breathes.  With  a  faint, 
convulsive  effort,  the  swooning  boy  drops  his  arms  into  the  noose. 
Darkness  comes  over  him,  and  with  the  words,  God/  and  Mother/ 
whispered  on  his  lips  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  heaven — the 
tightening  rope  lifts  him  out  of  his  last  shallow  niche.  Not  a  lip  moves 
while  he  is  dangling  over  that  fearful  abyss ;  but  when  a  sturdy  Virgin- 
ian reaches  down  and  draws  up  the  lad,  and  holds  him  up  in  his  arms 
before  the  tearful,  breathless  multitude,  such  shouting — such  leaping  and 
weeping  for  joy — never  greeted  the  ear  of  a  human  being  so  recovered 
from  the  yawning  gulf  of  eternity. 


POUND    DBAD. 

FoDKD  dead— dead  and  alone ; 

There  was  nobody  near,  nobody  near, 
When  the  outcast  died  on  his  pillow  of  stone — 

No  mother,  no  brother,  no  sister  dear, 
Not  a  friendly  voice  to  soothe  or  cheer, 
Not  a  watching  eye,  or  a  pitying  tear. 
Found  dead — dead  and  alone. 
In  the  roofless  street,  on  a  pillow  of  stone. 

Many  a  weary  day  went  by. 

While  wretched  and  worn  he  begged  for  bread, 
Tired  of  life,  and  longing  to  lie 

Peacefully  down  with  the  tired  dead. 
Hanger  and  cold,  and  scorn  and  pain, 
Has  wasted  his  form  and  seared  liis  brain. 
Till  at  last  on  a  bed  of  frozen  ground. 
With  a  pillow  of  stone  was  the  outcast  found. 

Found  dead— dead  and  alone 

On  a  pillow  of  stone  in  the  roofless  street — 
Nobody  heard  his  last  faint  moan. 

Or  knew  when  his  sad  heart  ceased  to  beat. 
No  murmur  lingered  with  tears  or  sighs. 
But  the  stars  looked  down  with  pitying  eyes, 
And  the  chill  winds  passed  with  a  wailing  sound 
O'er  the  lonely  spot  where  his  form  was  found. 

Pound  dead — yet  kot  alone ; 

There  was  somebody  near,  somebody  near, 
To  claim  the  wanderer  as  his  own, 

And  find  a  home  for  the  homeless  here. 
One,  when  every  human  door 
Is  closed  to  his  children  scorned  and  poor, 
Who  opens  the  heavenly  portals  wide ; 
Ah !  God  was  near  when  the  outcast  died. 
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SPENDING    MONEY. 


»T    TBI    BDITOB. 

SPENDma  money  in  a  careless,  thoughtless,  useless  manner,  is  getting 
to  be  a  growing  evil.  It  is  a  vice  to  which  young  men  in  these  daja 
are  much  reposed;  and  in  which  many  are  laying  the  foundation  of 
misery  for  themselves  in  time  to  come.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  have  abundance  of  resources  by  inheritance  from  wealthy  parents, 
or  whether  they  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  means,  it 
is  in  either  case  alike  evil.  Have  they  much,  that  much  must  soon 
become  little,  while  at  the  same  time  the  habits  of  the  spendthrift  points 
Dnerringly  to  coming  want  and  i^in.  Have  they  only  what  they  earn 
by  their  own  hands ;  the  same  evil  habits  of  free  spending  will  not  only 
keep  their  resources  drained,  but  will  also  speedily  cause  them  to  become 
more  fond  of  spending  than  of  earning  money.  When  such  a  position 
is  once  reached,  then  farewell  to  virtue  and  self-respect. 

We  do  not  commend  penurionsness.  We  admire  as  much  bs  any  one 
a  liberal  and  generous  spirit  in  a  young  man.  The  useless  waste  of 
money  is  not  generosity,  but  recklessness,  which  no  one  of  proper 
cultivation  can  admire.  Those  only  who  avoid  useless  spending  can 
afford  to  be  generous.  It  is  those  who  practice  a  regular  economy  that 
can  be  liberal  and  free,  at  the  proper  time  and  place. 

The  evil  of  which  we  speak  shows  itself  especially  in  the  extravagant 
manner  in  which  money  is  spent  for  luxuries.  How  would  some  young 
men  be  surprised  if  they  would  count  up,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
amount  spent  for  ice-cream,  nuts,  oysters,  drinks  of  various  kinds,  and 
such  like.  We  asked  a  young  man  lately,  on  the  morning  after  a  public 
day,  whether  he  had  as  much  money  when  he  came  out  of  town  as  when 
be  went  in.  He  answered,  **No,  not  by  a  good  deal."  He  told  us,  in 
further  conversation,  that  he  had  seven  dollars  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  all  gone  in  the  evening ;  and  for  this  money  he  had  not  bought  one 
single  thing  of  permanent  value — nothing  beyond  nuts,  oysters,  ice- 
cream, oranges,  and  cigars.  He  said,  moreover,  that  none  who  were  in 
bis  company  came  off  any  cheaper*  Now  it  took  this  young  man  fully 
a  month  to  save  that  amount  out  of  his  wages  beyond  necessary  ex- 
penses for  clothing  and  boarding.  Is  not  such  a  course  in  the  highest 
degree  thoughtless  and  foolish  ?  Yet  this  is  only  one  example  among 
thousands  that  are  similar.     What  an  instructive  specimeD. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  young  men  in  our  cities,  larger  towns, 
and  villages,  to  spend  in  this  way  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  in  an 
evening.  Let  that  amount  be  taken  from  a  journeyman's  wages  from 
week  to  week,  and  what  will  he  have  left  beyond  his  boarding  and 
clothes.  In  this  way  he  earns  and  spends.  At  length  he  takes  a  wife, 
bnt  has  nothing  with  which  to  begin  life ;  perhaps  has  to  begin  on 
credit.  He  may  now  spend  less  in  a  foolish  way ;  but  his  expenses  are 
more.    The  good  harvest  time  is  past — he  is  on  the  dead  level ;  and. 
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like  a  caual  horse,  he  drags  his  heayy  boat  along  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  learns  by  sad  experience  the  tmth  of  the  proverb:  ''Wilful  wastt 
makes  woful  want." 

The  history  of  nations  shows  abundantly  that  whenever  a  lore  of 
Inxnries  becomes  common  the  earnest  life  of  the  nation  is  already  gone. 
There  are  no  stern  virtues  left  to  give  it  strength  and  stability.  It  is 
the  same  with  families  and  individuals.  Luxury  and  effeminacy  gO 
together.  Nothing  great  and  good  is  aimed  at  where  these  have  sway. 
We  have  heard  of  students  running  up  confectionery  bills  of  $30  to  $50 
in  a  year;  but  we  never  heard  that  those  who  had  this  taste  took  first 
honors.  The  young  man,  be  he  student  or  not,  who  spends  more  mon^ 
on  luxuries  for  the  palate  than  he  does  for  books,  may  as  well  make  up 
his  mind  to  lick  the  dust  in  ignorance  through  Kfe.  If  the  irregular 
habits  that  are  sure  to  be  thus  cultivated  wUl  not  cut  short  his  days, 
and  he  lives  to  be  old,  he  will  be  likely  to  be  short  both  in  money  and 
in  good  sense. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  these  habits  of  spending  money  in  luxu- 
ries and  indulging  in  them,  does  not  only  keep  the  funds  low,  but  what 
is  worse,  seriously  interfere  with  health.  All  physicians  tell  us  that 
irregular  eating  and  drinking  is  ruinous  to  health.  The  stomach  19 
always  oppressed  and  abused  when  its  appointed  work  is  disturbed, 
between  regular  meals,  by  the  lodgment  in  it  of  new  material  to  be  di- 
gested— especially  such  as  comes  in  the  range  of  what  are  called  lux- 
uries. They  tell  us  that  soon  after  a  meal,  when  digestion  properly 
commences,  the  food  received  is  enveloped,  in  a  way  similar  to  the  yolk 
of  an  eg^  by  the  white  portion  which  surr  nnd  it.  Any  thing  now 
thrown  in  upon  the  stomach  cannot  become  part  of  the  process  which 
has  already  commenced,  but  only  interferes  with  it,  and  injuriously  dis- 
turbs it.  When  such  a  course  is  steadily  pursued,  health  must  be  grad- 
ually undermined.  Hence  the  restlessness  and  imperfect  slumbers  which 
follow  luxurious  indulgences  late  in  the  evening.  A  strong  constitution 
may  bear  up  under  such  a  course  for  a  length  of  time;  but  pay-day 
comes  sooner  or  later.  Often  bitter  experience  teaches  the  sons  of  folly 
the  source  of  their  misery  when  their  repentance  comes  too  late.  It  is 
easier  to  keep  health  and  a  good  constitution  by  regular  habits,  than  to 
regain  these  blessings  when  they  once  are  lost. 

Behold,  then,  the  double  folly  of  spending.  It  empties  the  pocket  to 
buy  a  curse.  It  sells  present  prosperity  to  gain  the  inheritance  of  future 
misery.  It  teaches  the  industrious  to  spend  their  hard  earnings  for 
that  which  is  not  meat.  What  the  labor  of  their  hands  have  gathered 
during  many  hours  of  weary  work,  is  in  a  few  moments  given  to  thb 
winds  to  procure  a  momentary  gratification  for  the  palate,  a  life-long 
wound  to  the  body,  and  an  eternal  injury  to  the  soul. 

How  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  spend  the  money  thus  worse  than 
wasted  in  securing  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  There  ar# 
many  young  men  who  spend  more  money  on  luiniries  than  wotrld  be  re- 
quired to  procure  the  best  review,  the  best  magazine,  the  best  religiootf 
and  literary  paper,  together  with  many  books  of  permanent  value.  Thid. 
they  might  have  constantly  at  hand  sources  of  higher  and  purer  plea^* 
sure,  which  would  help  them  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
usefulness  in  life. 
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Consider  and  lay  to  heart  this  adv^ice,  joong  reader  of  The  Gaardian. 
Study  economy.  Avoid  the  ways  of  the  spendthrift.  Make  your 
money,  whether  yon  have  mnch  or  little,  contribute  to  the  highest  good 
of  yourself  and  others.  Devote  it  ^ot  chiefly  to  the  low  gratification 
of  the  body.  Save  it  as  a  proper  liioans;  spend  it  for  a  proper  end. 
Remember,  that  a  dollar  spent  on  luxuries  is  gone  with  the  gratification 
of  a  moment ;  a  good  book  bought  for  a  dollar  is  a  blessed  possession 
through  life. 


THE   BEAUTIFUL. 

VBOM   *BB  •SBMAR,    BT    N.    8. 


On  a  beautiful  morning  in  May,  a  father  led  his  son  Theodore  into 
the  garden  of  a  rich  man,  whom  Theodore  had  never  seen.  The  garden 
lay  from  the  city,  and  was  beautifully  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  shrubs, 
vegetables,  flower-beds,  shady  walks,  and  fruit  trees.  A  little  ri valet 
flowed  in  many  windings  through  the  middle  of  the  garden,  falling  at 
length  over  high  rocks  into  a  *  large  basin.  Near  by  stood  the  busy, 
hamming  mill.  In  the  most  pleasant  parts  of  the  garden  were  grassy 
seats  and  leafy  arbors.  Theodore  could  not  satisfy  or  tire  his  eyes  amid 
these  scenes;  he  walked  by  the  side  of  his  father,  mostly  in  silence,  say- 
ingsometimes,  ''0  dear  father,  how  beautiful  and  lovely  is  this  garden." 

His  father  told  him  how  all  this  had,  twelve  years  ago,  been  a  desolate 
and  marshy  place,  and  how  the  owner  of  it  had  planted  it  and  arranged 
every  thing  so  beautiful.     Now  the  boy  was  still  more  astonished,  and 

{raised  the  skillful  man  who  wrought  this  pleasant  change.  After  they 
ad  seen  many  things,  and  were  wearied  with  walking,  the  father  led 
the  boy  through  the  shrubbery  to  the  water-fall,  near  the  basin,  and 
there  they  reclined  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Here  they  heard  the  rushing 
of  the  water,  which  fell  foaming  from  the  edge  of  the  rock ;  nightingales 
were  sitting  all  around  in  the  shrubs,  singing  to  the  murmuring  stream. 
Theodore  thought  that  he  had  never  heard  the  nightingales  sing  so  sweetly. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  sitting  and  listening,  they  heard  voices  of  chil- 
dren arid  of  a  man.  These  were  the  children  of  the  miller,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  and  they  led  their  grandfather,  a  blind  old  man,  between  them, 
and  told  him  many  things  concerning  the  blooming  flowers,  and  the 
shade  trees  which  were  standing  along  their  path,  and  thus  entertained 
the  old  man  with  many  pleasant  words. 

Afterwards  they  alsb  led  him  into  the  arbor  where  they  seated  him 
among  the  singing  nightingales,  they  kissed  him,  and  ran  about  in  the 
garden  to  gather  fbr  him  flowers  and  fruits. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  when  he  was  alone  he  uncovered  his  head 
and  prayed  with  a  joyful  countenance.  Then  Theodore  and  his  father 
were  so  touched  in  their  hearts  that  they  also  began  to  praise  and  thank 
Ood.  Theodore's  heart  was  full  of  emotion,  and  he  silently  wept. 
.  Soon  the  children  returned  leaping  with  joy,  bringing  flowers  and 
fruits  to  their  blind  grandfather.  Then  Theodore  said  to  his  father,  as 
they  went  home :  "  O  what  a  beaatiful  and  happy  morning  this  has  beoL" 
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REACHING   UPWARDS. 


fMM  Tin  onMAH,  BT  VHi  nooa. 


Nearly  everything  I  behold  around  me  reaches  npward  into  the  air, 
into  freedom,  into  serene  regions,  into  the  light — it  lifts  its  head  toward 
heaven.  Its  roots  are  in  the  earth ;  by  them  it  is  fastened  in  its  bosom^ 
by  them  it  penetrates  the  ground,  that  it  may  draw  forth  nourishment 
from  it,  without  which  it  could  not  lire,  could  not  reach  npward.  Bat 
only  with  its  roots  does  it  hold  fast  to  the  earth ;  and  it  does  this  only 
that  it  may  reach  upward.  There  are  but  a  few  plants  in  which  the 
heavy  nature  of  earth  is  so  powerful  that  they  creep  upon  the  earth, 
and  where  they  have  room,  grow  downwards.  Those  of  a  nobler  nature 
do  not  sufifer  themselves,  by  that  which  they  receive  from  the  earth,  to 
be  drawn  down  upon  it;  rather  they  transform  the  earth  into  their  own 
substance  and  raise  it  up  into  the  light. 

My  life  also  is  on  its  earthly  side,  rooted  in  the  earth,  from  which  I 
cannot  separate  it.  I  must  be  in  connection  with  the  earth,  and  accept 
with  gratitude  that  which  it  furnishes  me.  It  does  not  furnish  merely 
common  food  and  the  delicaces  of  life ;  it  does  not  satisfy  merely  bodily 
wants ;  it  awakens  also  in  my  breast  spiritual  sensibilities,  and  inspires 
higher  joys.  Thus  it  is  the  less  proper  that  I  should  su£fer  myself  to  be 
chained  to  it  by  the  senses ;  what  it  furnishes  of  a  common  kind  I  must 
transform  into  my  better  nature,  and  raise  it  with  myself  into  the  light; 
most  of  all  must  this  be  the  efifect  of  its  nobler  gifts,  the  spiritual  sJfee- 
tious  which  are  awakened  by  it.  I  may,  yea  I  ought  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  my  senses;  but  never  must  this  absorb  my  heart;  nor  must  I  prefer 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  to  those  of  the  spirit.  I  must  always  make 
bodily  wants,  and  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  subservient  to  the  elevation 
of  my  spiritual  life. 

Yes,  in  me  also  there  is  a  reaching  npward — ^upward  to  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good.  My  spirit  ever  strives  after  every  human  ex- 
cellence. It  would  rise  to  God — into  the  everlasting  light.  This  up- 
ward tendency  foretells  of  my  destiny,  and  my  heart  must  follow  in 
that  way. 

Not  the  plant  which  creeps  upon  the  ground — ^which  bends  toward 
the  earth;  no,  the  plant  that  looks  upward,  and  grows  toward  the 
source  of  light,  this  is  my  symbol. 

Even  the  plant  that  creeps  on  the  earth  nevertheless  reaches  upward 
as  well  as  it  can — something  of  it  looks  up,  mostly  the  flower.  Only 
too  feeble  is  its  life — too  strong  is  the  downward  power.  Yet  in  its 
partial  endeavors  it  puts  man  to  shame,  who  hangs  to  the  earth  with 
mind  and  heart. 

This  plant  reminds  me  how  frequently  in  common  natures,  whose  au- 
to ward  circumstances  make  them  slaves  of  earth,  the  heavenly  manifests 
itself  in  a  beautful  manner,  like  the  upturned  flowers  upon  a  phMit 
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prone  to  eartb.  This  is  a  moving  picture  of  an  excellent^  though  little 
coltiyated  soul,  that  is  in  daily  warfare  with  sore  poverty  and  earthly 
want.  0,  never  call  any  spirit  oommon  when  its  cultivation  has  been 
neglected!  In  every  human  bosom  I  will  trace  the  strivings  of  some- 
thkig  divine;  I  will  honor  it,  rejoice  in  it;  and,  whenever  I  can,  assist 
it  to  reach  the  true,  the  beautiful,  apd  the  good. 

The  earth  gives  to  the  plant  earthly  nourishment;  but  without  that 
which  comes  Irom  above,  light,  heat,  dew  and  rain,  it  will  never  grow 
upward.  Heaven  nourishes  in  it  the  inward  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
draws  it  toward  itself.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  mild  grace  of  heaven 
that  draws  my  heart  upward.  Like  as  light  and  warmth  fill  the  air,  and 
as  rain  and  dew  refresh  the  earth,  so  does  heavenly  grace  enlighten^ 
warm,  and  refresh  my  heart,  and  under  its  power  it  becomes  young  and 
joyful.  Every  feeling  that  kind  heaven  sends  into  my  heart,  of  sorrow 
and  joy,  nourish  and  strengthen  in  me  the  heavenly  life.  I  must  open 
my  heart  to  all  that  comes  from  above— all  that  is  sent  down  upon  me 
I  must  carefally  cherish  and  improve,  that  the  heavenly  nature  in  me 
may  grow  joyfully  upwards,  and  be  ever  more  gloriously  crowned  with 
celestial  light. 

The  plant  grows  upward  as  long  as  it  can.  So  will  I  also  inwardly 
aspire  to  that  which  is  above,  as  long  as  there  is  something  still  higher 
Ibr  me  to  reach  after. 

At  length  the  plant  returns  again  to  earth.  But  only  so  much  of  it 
as  is  earthly,  and  has  received  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  returns  to 
its  bosom.  The  creative  power  which  animates  it,  the  life  of  the  plant, 
Hves  on,  and  is  reproduced  in  new  forms  like  its  own.  What  in  me  is 
earthly  and  is  nurtured  from  the  earth  must  return  to  dust.  Then,  O 
jes,  this  I  feel  with  joyful  certainty  that  which  now  in  me  reaches 
npward  will  gain  a  full  triumph  over  the  earth.  No  new  earthly  form 
Will  clothe  it  again,  tlpward  it  will  rise  into  the  everlasting  light;  it 
^prehends  me,  it  raises  me,  it  bears  me  on  high,  and  I  rejoice  in  the 
morning  light  of  lifel 

Thither  points  the  aspiration  in  my  bosom.  It  knows  no  limits  and 
00  end.  This  feeling  is  the  dawning  joy  of  glorification,  which  often 
wonderfully,  as  in  a  delightful  terror,  transfuses  my  being,  and  saves 
me  by  hope. 

Why  then  does  many  a  precious  flower  bend  toward  the  eiurth.  This 
is  not  by  the  power  of  a  necessity  that  rests  in  the  earth  itself.  Does 
not  the  beauty  of  the  flower  show  you  the  child  of  heaven.  It  shines 
in  heavenly  colors.  Heavenly  purity,  heavenly  truth,  and  heavenly  joy 
smile  from  it  upon  you.  But  what  the  earth  can  give  for  its  preserva- 
tion is  too  wei^  to  surmount  the  downward  weight  of  the  rough  mass 
with  which  its  life  is  bound  up.  The  earth  can  provide  for  it  nothing 
more — ^but  a  grave.  Into  this  grave  it  looks — ^the  symbol  of  a  lovely 
aoul,  as  it  sorrows  amid  the  weariness  and  pains  of  earth,  while  the 
earth  can  afford  nothing  wherewith  it  may  be  strengthened  and  comfort- 
ed. Such  an  one  longs  to  be  received  into  the  motherly  bosom  of  the 
earth  that  the  spirit  mi^  arise  into  freedom.  Throxtg?  night  into  thb 
UGHT.  The  light  of  earth  must  vanish,  that  the  light  of  heavoi  may 
Inreak  in.    Bo  speak  the  plant  and  the  flower  to  thee. 
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FAITH   AND    SIGHT. 


"And  Jesus  said,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me^  thou  has  believed* 
blessed  are  the^  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  believed."    John  20  :  29. 

The  whole  history  of  Thomas  forbids  us  to  add  to  his  incredulity  the 
sin  of  obstinacy.  The  resurrection  of  his  Master  had  nothing  in  it  but 
what  was  perfectly  consonant  with  his  most  earnest  desires  and  wishes. 
Gould  he  have  persuaded  himself  of  the  truth  of  it,  he  would  haye 
cheerfully  yielded  his  assent,  and  have  been  only  so  much  the  happier  in 
his  faith.  The  mode  in  which  he  expressed  his  unbelief  did  not  neces- 
flarily  exclude  conviction ;  on  the  contrary,  by  implication  at  least,  it 
committed  him  conditionally  in  favor  of  the  truth — that  is,  in  case  that 
kind  of  evidence  could  be  furnished,  which  he  regarded  as  indispensable. 
As  if  to  avoid  delusion,  he  refuses  to  be  convinced  until  every  shadow 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty  is  dissipated,  and  he  has  an  evidence  which  he 
regards  as  irresistible — the  evidence  of  sight  and  touch.  His  so  re- 
garded prudence,  apparently  so  candid,  meets,  however,  with  the  disap- 
probation of  his  Master,  and  receives  his  reproof.  Had  he  believed  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  without  the  evidence  deferred  to,  Ghrieit 
would  have  pronounced  him  blessed.  As  it  was,  the  blessing  was  re- 
served for  others,  who  should  never  see  him  with  their  natural  eyes,  but 
still  truly  believe  in  him ;  while  the  incredulous  disciple  is  held  up  as  an 
example  of  warning  to  all  who  in  future  time  should  seek  a  clearer  light 
than  that  which  shines  already  in  the  gospel. 

At  first  view  the  reproof  of  Christ  might  seem  to  censure  that  pru- 
dence and  care  which  every  one  should  exercise  in  forming  his  creed. 
Many  strange  doctrines  are  abroad  in  the  land,  many  new  lights,  many 
new-fangled  views,  that  are  not  only  gaudy  in  their  attire,  but  also  pos- 
sessed of  some  plausibility.  Should  we  not,  then,  exercise  a  sound 
discretion  in  receiving  the  articles  of  our  religious  belief?  Doubtless 
we  should.  Christianity  requires  of  us  no  such  an  unreasonable  service 
as  belief  without  examination.  It  exhorts  us  to  search  the  scriptures; 
and  the  original  here  implies  a  diligent,  anxious  search  or  scrutiny.  It 
commends  the  calm  spirit  of  investigation,  which  the  Bereans  manifest- 
ed, and  calls  them  noble  on  this  account.  It  also  tells  us  to  prove  all 
things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  The  reply  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, when  properly  understood,  will  not  be  found  to  be  inimical  to 
Ae  spirit  that  seeks  earnestly  for  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  but  on  the 
contrary  in  harmony  with  it. 

Christ  does  not  reprove  his  disciple  because  he  wished  to  be  wdl- 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith ;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  he  seeks  to 
iHence  his  scruples  that  falls  under  his  condemnation.  He  wishes  to  see 
ikte  print  of  the  nails  in  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and  then  to  thrust  bis 
hand  into  the  wounds  before  he  is  willing  to  believe ;  he  makes  this  the 
condition  of  his  faith,  and  when  it  is  granted  he  yields  a  ready  assent^ 
end  says,  ''My  Lord  and  my  God."    In  insisting  upon  this  kind  of 
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proof,  he  puts  supreme  stress  on  the  evidence  of  his  outward  senses, 
whilst  the  light  afforded  by  the  inward  sense — the  inward  eye  is  n^ect- 
ed  or  set  entirely  aside.     He  liyes  so  much  in  the  element  of  visible 
things,  he  walks  so  much  by  sight,  that  no  room  is  left  for  faith,  and  it 
is  not  called  into  exercise ;  he  does  not  imagine  that  as  a  true  disciple, 
one  who  knew  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  he  ought  to  employ  a 
more  sure  criterion  in  measuring  spiritual  things,  than  that  which  maj 
be  applied  to  outward,  tangible  objects.     His  philosophy  was  akin  to 
that  which  is  never  without  its  representatives,  but  which  has  had  its 
highest  development  in  modem  times,  according  to  which  sensation  ia 
made  the  source  and  norm  of  all  truth  whether  in  the  outward  or  inward 
world.     According  to  Hume,  one  of  its  ablest  representatives,  the  im- 
pressions which  we  receive  of  the  world  around  us,  are  the  exemplars 
of  all  truths,  and  at  the  same  time  the  clearest  and  the  most  reliable 
evidence  of  truth  which  we  can  possess.     As  these  impressions  or  s^- 
sations  under  the  plastic  power  of  the  mind  are  formed  into  conceptions, 
images  of  the  imagination,  or  pure  thoughts,  they  lose  much  of  their 
distinctness,  and  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  they  convey  to  us  the 
truth  any  longer.     The  reverse,  however,  of  this  celebrated  proposition 
is  true,  if  there  be  any  such  a  thing  as  fixed  and  immutable  truth.    Our 
feelings  and  impressions  in  themselves,  when  not  guided  and  corrected 
-by  our  judgments,  are  most  uncertain  and  indistinct.     They  are  the 
fertile  source  of  error  and  delusion,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  history  of 
false  religions,  all  of  which  are  based  on  mere  feeling  or  imagination. 
Instead  of  being  the  norm  or  exemplars  of  truth,  they  are  at  best  only 
the  foreshadowings  of  truth,  the  rude  substance  by  means  of  which 
truth,   brighter  and  clearer  than  crystal,   is  elaborated  in  the  souL 
Thomas,  accordingly,  in  his  professed  desire  to  be  assured  of  the  tmth, 
manifests  a  want  of  spirituality  and  ability  to  grasp  the  truth.     The 
most  lively  exhibitions  which  he  had  received  of  it  in  the  life,  the  mi- 
racles and  the  death  of  Christ,  had  not  as  yet  quickened  the  sensibUitj 
of  his  heart.     The  Word,  by  which  the  worlds  were  made,  falls  power- 
less on  his  mind.     The  predictions  concerning  the  resurrection  are  for- 
gotten, or  if  remembered,  unheeded.     He  has  no  faith,  which  shows 
him  the  necessity  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings  and  of  his  subsequent  re- 
surrection and  glorification.     There  was  nothing  in  Christ  or  his  work, 
which  in  his  view  called  for  either  his  humiliation  or  his  exaltation.    He 
was  to  him  nothing  more  than  any  other  extraordinary  man,  whom  he 
could  see  and  feel.     The  divinity  that  enveloped  his  adorable  person, 
and  shone  forth  in  every  word  and  work,  were  all  lost  on  his  dull,  sen- 
sual mind,  for  he  had  scarcely  seen  a  single  beam  of  its  heavenly  lustre. 
With  the  light  shining  all  around  him,  he  asks  for  light,  and  because  be 
has  not  the  organ  to  perceive  it,  he  denies  its  existence  altogeth^. 
Most  properly  the  teacher  has  occasion  to  chide  a  pupil,  who  had  been 
sitting  so  long  under  his  instructions,  but  had  made  so  little  progress  in 
spiritual  discernment. 

The  spirit  of  Thomas  manifests  itself  in  our  days  in  various  w^jb. 
It  is  the  same  as  that  wide-spread  rationalism,  which  attempts  to  set 
aside  the  assistance  of  faith  in  religion,  and  throws  man  back  upon  his 
understanding  as  his  only  guide  in  the  formation  of  his  religions  belief. 
As  the  mysteries  of  redemption  cannot  be  comprehended  by  our  finite  ha- 
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derstandings,  they  are  of  course  discarded  one  after  another  until  nothing 
is  left  but  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel,  if  sacrilegious  hands  be  not 
even  laid  upon  these.  It  refuses  to  admit  that  man  possesses  faculties 
that  are  higher  and  superior  to  those  which  are  active  in  the  study  and 
investigation  of  the  natural  world,  and  of  course  denies  the  reality  of 
that  communion  with  Christ  and  the  spiritual  world,  to  which  the  wisest 
and  the  best  profess  to  have  attained. 

But  as  Thomas  was  in  the  church,  and  manifested  his  skepticism  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  so  it  should  not  be  thought  strange,  if 
we  should  meet  with  exhibitions  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  same  place 
and  circumstances,  in  our  days.  When  strong,  primitive,  world-con- 
quering faith  departs  from  the  church,  a  cold,  dreary  rationalism  takes 
its  place ;  the  two  may  be  said  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  each  other. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  reason  is  the  only  light  that  remains  in 
the  soul  when  the  light  of  faith  disappears.  As  the  drowning  man 
catches  after  straws,  so  we,  when  our  faith  is  too  weak  to  retain  our 
hold  on  the  pillars  of  faith,  cleave  to  that  which  gives  us  least  support. 
Tossed  upon  the  billows  of  infidelity,  we  wish  that  we  might  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  heard  him  preach,  and  seen  him  perform  his  mighty 
deeds.  Or  possibly  our  desire  assumes  another  form,  and  we  wish  to 
see  a  vision  of  some  one  from  the  other  world,  or  to  hear  a  voice  from 
the  cross  with  our  natural  ears.  What  is  this  but  asking  with  Thomas 
to  see  the  scars  and  to  handle  the  body  of  the  Christ? 

As  this  is  the  condition  of  many  in,  as  well  as  out  of  |the  church,  it  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  providential  care  and  solicitude  of  the  Saviour, 
that  provision  has  been  made,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  by  which  their 
incredulity  may  be  overcome.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  books  adapt- 
ed to  their  taste,  and  indeed  called  forth  by  it,  in  which  the  external 
evidences  of  Christianity  are  made  particularly  prominent,  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  detriment  of  the  infernal.  Works  of  this  kind,  though 
they  may  not  satisfy  one  who  is  in  Christ,  and  alive  in  him,  under  this 
view  perform  neverthelesss  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity. But  blessed  still  is  he  who  can  believe  without  them,  who  has  no 
need  of  Paley's  Theology  nor  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  saved  from  many  misgivings,  but  because  his  faith  is  of  a 
higher  character,  and  his  evidence  for  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  of 
the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  kind. 


A   DEW-DROP   PALLING. 

A  dew-drop,  falling  on  the  wild  sea  wave. 
Exclaimed  in  fear,  "  I  perish  in  this  grave  I" 
Bat,  in  a  shell  received,  that  drop  of  dew 
Unto  a  pearl  of  marvelloos  heauty  grew ; 
And,  happy  now,  the  grace  did  magnify 
Which  thrust  it  forth,  as  it  had  ft^ared,  to  die ; 
Until  again,  "  I  perish  qnite,"  it  said, 
Tom  by  mde  diver  from  its  ocean  bed ; 
0  nnbelieving ! — so  it  came  to  gleam 
Chief  Jewel  in  a  monarch's  diadem. 
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AN  EVENING  WALK  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 


BT    BLIHU    BUBBITT. 


And  the  evening  is  beautifal  1  and  the  heavens  are  full  of  stars,  mir- 
roring  their  silvery  faces  in  the  snow ;  and  the  still  woods  are  jeweled 
with  ice-diamonds,  and  waiting  waveless  the  rising  moon.  And  the 
Northern  Lights,  like  zephyrs  zoned  with  rainbows,  are  waltzing  on  the 
pearly  pavements  of  the  polar  sky.  And  the  mountains  look  like  waves 
of  a  silver  sea,  rising  heavenward  to  greet  the  stars ;  and  the  sky  like 
a  sea  of  molten  sapphire,  with  its  golden  tresses  drooping  fondly  on  the 
brow  of  the  mountains.  It  is  beautifal — too  beautiful  to  shut  out  of  our 
sight.  Let  us  all  go  out  doors  and  read  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  album 
of  the  heavens.  For  this  firmament  above  is  the  Great  Album  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  suns  are  the  syllables  and  the  stars  are  the  letters,  with 
which  he  registers  his  handiworks.  And  the  first  man  on  the  first  ev»- 
ing  of  this  new  creation,  looked  up  into  the  same  sky-record,  and  tried 
to  read  the  illuminated  manuscript  of  his  Maker.  And  the  generations 
before  the  Flood  gazed  at  these  same  stars  :  and  men  that  saw  nearly 
the  evenings  of  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth,  looked  up  at  these  same 
golden  eyes  of  heaven,  which  now  look  down  on  us ;  and  they  called 
them  by  name,  and  by  their  light  they  drove  their  flocks  to  new  pastures 
in  the  old  world.  And  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  floodls  came, 
and  a  long  night  of  darkness,  the  good  man  in  the  ark  remembered  Uie 
stars  that  studded  the  firmament  in  his  boyhood's  time,  and  the  names 
they  were  called  by  among  the  fathers  of  the  human  race.  And  when 
the  deep,  black  clouds  rolled  away,  tliey  shone  out  of  their  old  places  in 
the  sky  upon  him,  and  he  felt  at  home  again,  though  floating  over  the 
shoreless  waste  of  waters,  without  compass,  chart  or  helm.  There  they 
were  just  as  they  were  set  in  the  sky  in  the  morning  of  creation.  The 
waters,  that  had  washed  from  the  earth  every  trace  of  man's  existence, 
had  not  quenched  one  of  the  ''lesser  lights"  of  heaven,  or  moved  it  a 
bair  from  its  place.  The  splendid  Orion  had  not  lost  a  jewel  from  his 
belt ;  neither  the  deluge  nor  the  darkness  had  ''loosed  his  bands."  He 
walked  the  same  king  and  wielded  the  same  sceptre  among  the  stars  this 
evening,  as  in  the  first  evening  that  mantled  the  earth.  The  fiery  Betel- 
guese  shone  with  the  same  red  brilliancy,  and  the  sharp-eyed  Rigel 
glowed  in  the  left  foot,  a  celestial  diamond  of  the  first  water.  There 
were  the  little  Pleiades,  and  the  great  Dog-star,  and  the  long  Scorpion, 
trailing  its  gems  along  the  southern  sky  :  and  the  Eleven  Stars,  that  the 
young  Joseph  saw  in  his  dream  ;  and  the  Seven  Stars,  which  the  first- 
bom  child  of  Adam  saw  in  his  infancy.  These  were  the  home  stars  to 
Noah ;  they  were  all  that  was  left  of  the  drowned  world,  that  he  had 
seen  and  loved  in  his  youth.  He  knew  not  whither  the  sailless,  nnmd- 
dered  ark  had  borne  him  ;  the  tallest  mountain  on  the  earth  was  buried 
deep  beneath  the  waters;  everything  had  been  swept  away  but  the  stars 
which  he  had  learned  by  name,  perhaps  in  the  tent  of  his  grandfather 
Methuselah,  who  remembered  Adam.     And  he  felt  himself  at  home. 
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Now,  yoQDg  friends,  a  delage  will  never  come  again  to  bury  oat  of 
dght  this  green,  peopled  world  ;  bnt  storms  will  come,  and  winds  will 
come,  and  you  may  drift  far  away  from  the  home  of  yonr  childhood. 
And  what  makes  that  home  ?  If  all  your  relations  and  friends  should 
go  with  yon  to  far-off  lands  and  live  with  yon  there,  would  yon  not  have 
left  behind  a  great  deal  of  your  home  ?  Yes  ;  you  could  not  take  with 
you  the  old  home-stead  ;  the  elms  and  the  oaks  under  which  you  played ; 
the  hills  you  climbed  in  summer  to  see  the  sun  go  down  in  the  west,  or  in 
winter  with  your  sleds  ;  the  brook  that  purled  through  the  meadows ; 
the  mountains  looming  up  in  the  distance  like  huge  cushions  of  green 
velvet  for  the  sky  ;  the  fields  of  alternate  green  and  yellow,  and  the  far- 
off  woods.  But  begin  now  to  look  up  into  this  blue  world  above ;  to 
make  these  star-fields  a  part  of  your  home ;  to  bring  these  glorious 
constellations  into  the  circle  of  your  acquaintance ;  to  call  them  by 
name  ;  to  associate  them  with  all  the  objects  to  which  your  home  affec- 
tions cling,  and  you  may  carry  your  home  with  you  the  world  over- 
Orion,  Arcturus,  Bootes,  Virgo,  the  celestial  companions  of  Job,  Noah, 
and  David,  will  be  yours,  in  every  place  and  every  condition ;  acquaint* 
ances,  neighbors  to  your  paternal  homes.  It  may  be  your  lot  to  see  but 
a  little  space  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  to  know  bnt  little  more  of  the 
geography  of  the  earth  than  what  you  learn  from  your  map.  But  here 
you  may  study  the  geography  of  the  heavens  and  see  every  celestial  ter- 
ritory it  describes.  Without  going  a  mile  from  your  father's  door,  your 
eye  may  travel  over  worlds  that  arithmetic  cannot  compute  nor  geometry 
measure.  Your  eyes  can  do  this,  and  when  you  have  reached  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  their  vision,  your  thoughts  may  go  on  forever  into  worlds 
beyond.  Young  friends,  suppose  you  spend  a  half  hour  every  bright 
evening  out  in  the  open  air  in  appropriating  these  bril.Mant  constella- 
tions ;  in  bringing  them  within  the  home-circle  of  your  acquaintance. 


TO   A   SKYLARK. 

Ethbrbal  minstrel  I  pilgrim  of  the  skj ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth,  where  cares  abound  ? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eje 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewj  ground  ? 
Thj  nest,  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still  t 

To  the  last  point  of  yision  and  beyond, 
Mount,  daring  warbler  t— that  love-prompted  strain 
('Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond) 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain ; 
Tet  might'st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege  t  to  sing 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood, 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine ; 
Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  bnt  never  roam ; 
True  to  th«  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home ! 
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THE    ORASS. 


fEOM    TBI   OBEMAir,    BT   THB    IDITOB. 


With  wonderful  gladness  bounds  my  heart  when  I  see  a  beantifa] 
sod.  I  cannot  express  how  I  love  the  green  grass ;  no  plant,  no  flower 
do  I  love  so  inly,  with  such  true  joy  of  soul,  as  I  do  the  green  grass. 
There  are  times  when  I  do  not  tire  beholding  it,  refreshing  my  eyes  and 
heart  with  it ;  and  then  I  am  glad  that  I  live  on  the  earth. 

A  green,  grassy  earth  around  me,  and  a  blue  heaven  above  me — ^these 
are  my  highest  natural  joy. 

I  remember  how  in  childhood  it  made  me  happy  to  find  grass  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible ;  and  that  holy  book  became  the  more  precious  to  me 
when  I  read  how  God  has  there  honored  the  grass.  With  what  delight 
did  I  read:  ''And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  and  the 
herb  yielding  seed.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yield- 
ing seed  after  its  kind.''  Then  I  felt  at  home  on  the  earth.  How 
deeply  also  was  my  heart  impressed  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour:  "If 
God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field  I"  I  could  scarcely  thmk  of  God 
in  a  more  tender  way,  than  as  the  kind  being  who  clothes  the  grass  of 
t)ie  field.  After  I  felt  the  sweet  force  of  that  passage  I  could  pray  to 
Him  with  more  confidence  and  love.  When  I  read,  in  the  history  of 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude:  ''There  was  much  grass  in  the 
place" — how  this  occurrence  moved  my  heart;  how  I  felt  that  the  mira- 
culous had  associated  itself  in  the  most  friendly  way  with  the  natural 
course  of  the  world  and  entered  the  sphere  of  human  life  I  It  seemed 
to  me  a  very  important  circumstance  that  where  the  divine-human  Sa- 
viour walked  among  the  people  and  blessed  them,  there  was  much  grass; 
and  exceedingly  pleasant,  it  seemed  to  me,  it  must  have  been  to  the 
thousands  who  were  hungry  to  sit  down  on  the  grass  and  be  fed  by  tiie 
friend  of  man. 

It  is  not  merely  the  refreshing  green,  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  the  color 
of  hope,  that  I  love  in  the  grass.  It  grows  so  luxuriantly  ;  and  the 
blessings  of  heaven  are  so  plainly  seen  in  it.  It  exists  so  plentifully. 
Where  nothing  else  is  seen,  there  is  still  the  grass — a  symbol  of  over- 
flowing goodness,  and  a  pledge  of  every  kindly  gift  of  nature. 

More  than  all  do  we  see  the  effect  upon  the  grass,  when  after  a  long 
drought,  the  fruitful  showers  begin  to  descend.  Before  all  else  it  is 
green  in  the  spring.  The  first  green  grass  in  warm  moist  places,  how  it 
rejoices  the  heart — ^this  sign  of  regeneration  and  of  heavenly  promise! 
The  pearly  dew  glistens  most  richly  in  the  green  grass. 

The  grass  clothes  so  beautifully  mother  earth  ;  even  the  grass  makes 
it  more  matemid.  Where  grass  grows  I  feel  at  home,  even  when  sepa- 
rated from  all  else  that  is  familiar  to  me — where  no  grass  grows,  O  how 
desolate  and  cheerless  I  However  much  art  and  industry  may  do  to 
beautify  earth,  the  curse  of  God  seems  to  rest  on  those  spots  where  no 
grass  grows.  On  the  soft  grass  the  weary  one  who  has  no  other  place 
4>f  repose  lies  down  and  sinks  into  refreshing  dnmbers. 

Whatever  of  beauty  the  earth  possesses,  my  fancy  ever  aaaociatai 
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with  the  green,  green  grass.  In  the  grass  glitter  the  lovely  fountains. 
Through  flowery  grass  pure  and  sing  the  joyful  rills ;  and  the  loveliest 
children  of  nature  bloom  in  the  grass. 

In  youth  the  grass  was  my  place  to  play  and  tumble.  In  the  grass  I 
gathered  flowers.  Reclining  on  the  grass  on  a  serene  summer  evening 
— how  often  have  I  been  winged  in  my  dreams  into  the  eternal  paradise 
where  nothing  fades  I 

The  grass  also  covers  the  graves  of  our  dead  I  and  O,  how  precious 
is  it  there  I  Under  the  green  hillock — so  our  feelings  cheer  us — ^it  must 
be  peaceful  to  repose. 

At  last  on  my  grave — no  flowers  ;  only  green,  green  grass — the  sym- 
bol of  life  and  hope  I 


MY   MOTHER'S    VOICE. 

Tuebf/s  mnsic  in  the  autumn  wind, 

Around  the  dripping  eaves ; 
And  wliere  its  pinions  stop  to  plaj, 

Among  the  fallen  leaves. 
There's  music  in  the  river's  flow, 

Along  thti  pebbly  shores 
When  all  the  winds  have  cone  to  sleep, 

And  boughs  are  swayed  no  more. 

There's  music  in  the  cricket's  song, 

I  hoar  through  evening's  shade, 
And  in  the  low  of  distant  herds, 

Returning  from  the  glade. 
There's  music  in  the  household  tones. 

That  greet  the  sad  or  gay, 
And  in  the  laugh  of  innocence 

Rejoicing  in  its  play. 

But  there  is  music  sweeter  far 

In  monioiy  than  this — 
The  music  of  my  molh«*r's  voioe 

Now  in  tbn  land  of  bliss ; 
A  music  liinw  may  nev»*r  still — 

I  htjar  it  in  ujy  dreams, 
When  all  the  fondness  of  her  face 

Once  more  upon  me  beams. 

1  know  not  what  the  angels  hear. 

In  mansions  in  the  skies- 
Rut  there  is  not  a  sound  on  earth 

Like  mother's  gentle  voice. 
The  teal's  are  in  my  clouded  eye, 

And  sadness  in  my  brain, 
And  nature  whispers  to  my  heart — 

She  will  not  come  again. 

A  mother  I  oh,  when  she  departs, 

Her  like  is  never  known ; 
The  records  of  affection  speak 

Of  only,  only  one ! 
And  brighter  will  that  record  grow 

Through  all  the  changing  years — 
The  oftener  to  the  lip  is  pressed 

The  cup  of  sorrow's  tears. 
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THE   WANDBRBR^S   RETURN. 


FftOH  TBI  omuir,  BT  vn  BSmMU 

Wb  speak  of  a  youth.  He  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  a  solitary  valley 
and  grew  ap  in  an  humble  and  qoiet  hut,  under  the  eye  of  a  venerable 
father.  The  son  was  the  joy  of  his  father ;  the  will  of  the  one  was  also 
the  will  of  the  other,  and  they  lived  a  joyous,  pious,  and  simple  life. 

A  change  came.  One  evening  as  the  youth  sat  alone  at  the  door  of 
the  hut,  he  saw  how  the  flaming  sun  sunk  behind  the  blue  mountains, 
saw  how  the  purple  vapor  and  the  glowing  red  of  evening  blazed  up  the 
sky  and  gilded  the  mountain's  edge,  he  felt  himself  drawn  by  a  great 
and  indescribable  longing  to  follow  the  sun.  He  closed  not  his  eyes  that 
night ;  and  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  he  came  to  his  father  and 
said :  Bless  me,  my  father,  and  let  me  go  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun, 
that  I  may  see  where  it  is  that  he  sinks  to  his  nightly  rest.  For  I  rest 
no  more,  day  nor  night,  so  strongly  do  my  longings  draw  me  towards 
the  dim  distant  realms  of  evening. 

The  father  said  to  him :  Qo  under  God's  protection,  my  son ;  but  wher- 
ever you  may  be  think  of  me,  and  the  quiet  home  of  your  youth,  and  of 
all  the  instructions  I  have  given  you.  Then  he  blessed  him,  and  gave 
him  a  mirror,  and  said  :  Whenever  you  look  into  this  glass,  yon  wifi  see 
this  hut,  and  the  face  of  your  father;  and  then  you  will  think  of  me,  and 
I  will  help  you  when  wants  and  woes  overtake  you. 

The  youth  departed.  Quick  and  joyful  steps  bore  him  from  his  fath- 
er's door;  and  soon  the  hut  and  home  of  youth  lay  far  behind  him.  As 
the  sun  began  to  set  he  halted  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  looked  back  to- 
ward the  valley  which  he  had  left,  and  with  a  tender  swelling  heart  he 
thought  of  his  father.  He  drew  forth  his  glass,  and  saw  in  it — or  thought 
he  saw — the  pleasant  form  and  countenance  of  the  venerable  old  man. 
Then  he  slept.  The  stars  shed  down  mild  beams  upon  him,  and  sweet 
dreams  held  festival  in  the  spirit  of  the  youth.  When  the  morning  came 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  glad  and  ready,  greeted  once  more  the  region  of 
his  home,  and  set  his  pilgrim  staff  farther,  and  still  farther;  and  every 
morning  and  every  evening  he  turned  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and 
looked  into  the  glass  to  see  the  image  of  his  father. 

At  length  he  came  into  inhabited  borders,  and  into  large  cities ;  he 
Baw  the  ways  and  doings  of  men,  how  they  labor  with  each  other  and 
against  each  other,  how  they  loved  and  hated  one  another,  and  how  they 
rushed  after  fortune  and  pleasure,  some  in  one  path  and  some  in  another. 
After  he  looked  on  for  awhile,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  do  likewise; 
and  he  mingled  in  the  tumult,  rushed  with  the  multitude,  and  like  them 
reached  not  what  he  sought 

Many  days  now  passed  in  which  he  never  looked  toward  his  home,  nor 
thought  of  his  father;  for  all  his  soul  was  in  that  which  was  doing 
around  him,  and  in  the  joy  that  he  had  in  it,  or  expected  to  gain.  Now 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  went  one  day  with  evil  eom][>anion8,  who  mal 
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treated  him,  and  beat  him  nigh  onto  death,  and  then  left  him  lying  npou 
a  lone  rock,  where  no  one  could  hear  his  voice,  and  where  no  wanderer 
would  pass  who  should  have  compassion  on  him.  Here  he  lay  lament- 
ing in  his  distress,  looking  up  toward  the  mountains,  and  down  into  the 
depths ;  but  no  help  appeared.  Now  the  sun  set,  the  cool  night  sunk 
around  him,  heavy  clouds  covered  the  heavens,  and  not  a  single  star 
shone  into  the  deep  darkness.  No  refreshing  sleep  settled  upon  the 
weary  eyelids  of  the  sorrowful  youth,  and  no  sympathising  dream  visited 
his  spirit;  but  the  horror  of  thick  darkness  encamped  around  him,  and 
the  voices  of  ominous  night>birds  sounded  from  the  deep  vallies  on  hia 
affrighted  ear.  Then  the  thunder  rolled  in  the  mountains,  and  fearful 
lightning  flashed  out  between  the  rent  clouds,  shaking  its  forked  tongues 
at  him,  and  hail  descended  devastating  the  forest ;  and  even  when  the 
morning  should  have  dawned  the  earth  still  lay  in  shadow  and  cheerless 
gloom.  Sadly  and  with  groans  the  poor  yoiith  raised  himself  from  his 
hard  bed,  and  labored  painfully  towards  some  opening  where  he  might 
hope  to  be  visited  with  help ;  but  in  vain  did  he  creep  down  rocky  ra- 
vines and  over  deep  morasses,  while  the  rain  still  poured  down  upon 
him.  His  open  wounds  grew  sorer,  and  a  burning  thirst  consumed  him, 
which  the  rain,  falling  upon  his  extended  tongue,  could  not  allay.  Often 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  but  the  cold  wet  earth  was  no  eaay 
bed  to  him.  Hunger  also  began  to  torment  him;  and  as  he  felt  about 
him  for  nourishment,  his  hand  dropped  upon  the  glass,  and  now  after  a 
long,  long  time,  he  once  more  looked  into  it.  Alas  !  alas  1  he  saw  in  it 
only  his  own  woful  form  and  the  scenes  of  desolation  around  him ;  but 
no  more  the  quiet  home  in  the  peaceful  valley,  nor  the  refreshing  image 
of  his  venerable  father.  He  began  aloud  to  weep  over  his  wo,  and  re- 
proached himself  for  his  forgetfulness,  and  for  his  shameless  conduct, 
which  was  the  source  of  all  his  present  suffering. 

In  this  sad  case  the  poor  youth  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
shame  and  of  bitter  regret ;  but  yet  he  nearly  forgot  all  his  present  pains 
as  small  compared  wiih  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  find  his  way  back  to  his 
loving  father,  and  his  beloved  home  of  youth.  He  now  also  sighed  far 
more  anxiously  after  the  Eternal  Home  than  he  had  before  longed  for 
the  wide  world  and  the  fancied  bliss  of  the  laud  of  the  setting  sun. 

As  the  youth  so  labored  on  in  penitential  sorrow,  and  his  heart  was 
melted  in  love  and  longing,  the  heavens  began  to  withdraw  their  heavy 
cloudy  curtain,  the  pure  bright  blue  sky  smiled  cheeringly  in  upon  him, 
the  birds  sang  joyfully  in  the  branches,  the  last  light  of  evening  shone 
through  the  glistening  birch-trees,  and  the  bosom  of  the  wanderer  swell- 
ed with  hope  and  animating  confidence.  A  valley  opened  before  his 
astonished  vision,  and  behold  I  in  the  mild  light  of  evening  lay  before 
him  his  quiet  home,  with  its  familiar  trees.  As  he  advanced  he  saw  his 
venerable  father  coming  toward  him  with  radiant  face  and  open  arms. 
With  tears  of  joy  he  sank  at  his  father's  feet.  Tenderly  he  raised  up  his 
returning  son,  pressed  him  to  his  heart,  healed  his  wounds,  and  he  sooa 
forgot  all  the  pains  in  the  joy  of  his  home  and  his  father's  love. 


Dr.  Johnson  has  well  said  that  whoever  considers  the  weakness  botk 
of  himself  and  others,  will  wot  long  want  persuasion,  to*  forgiveness. 
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GOOD    MORAL   HABITS. 

Lord  John  Russell  recently  delivered  an  address  in  Exeter  Hall,  Lon- 
don, and  we  make  the  following  extract  from  the  full  report  of  it  in  the 
London  Times : 

Tonng  men  in  these  days,  and  for  aught  we  know  in  all  ages,  expect  to 
have  moral  and  religious  progress  made  not  only  easy,  but  pleasurable, 
triumphant  and  ingenious — dignified  with  theories  and  sweetened  with 
indulgence.  They  want  a  royal  road  to  improvement — a  wide  road,  a 
pleasant  road,  and  not  very  tedious.  So  Lord  Russell  does  not  hesitate 
to  warn  them,  and  gives  them  the  stern  old  advice,  that  the  only  way  is 
to  be  found  in  good  habits.  Bad  habits  and  vicious  inclinations,  in  one 
form  or  another,  are  the  real  obstacles  to  progress,  and  they  are  power- 
ful ones.  Strong  restraint  is  necessary  to  subdue  them,  and  that  restraint 
is  to  be  found  only  in  morality  and  a  good  teacher.  Good  moral  habits 
are  the  very  sinews  of  the  frame,  whether  that  be  the  frame  of  one  mind 
or  of  all  society.  They  are  the  fibres  that  make  the  muscles,  that  forms 
our  solid  consistency,  that  gives  us  working  power,  and  make  us  true 
men.  All  the  talk  in  the  world  goes  for  nothing  if  it  does  not  end  in 
good  moral  habits,  the  want  of  which  is  sure  to  make  a  clever  man  a 
fool,  wise  reforms  nugatory,  and  a  great  nation  profligate  and  corrupt. 

Let  Heaven  send  good  harvests ;  let  our  cities  resound  with  the  hum 
of  factories  and  the  traflBc  of  streets ;  let  earth  be  covered  with  railways, 
and  the  ocean  with  our  ships ;  but  let  the  salt  of  life  be  wanting — let 
luxury  spoil  the  rich  and  intemperance  degrade  the  poor ;  let  the  moral 
sense  be  once  blunted  by  bad  habits,  and  then  all  that  should  have  been 
for  our  wealth  becomes  occasion  for  failing,  and  harvests,  cities,  factories, 
railways,  ships,  arts,  science,  everything  on  which  we  were  lately  boast- 
ing ourselves,  passes  over  like  a  traitor  to  the  camp  of  destruction,  and 
obstructs  that  moral  and  political  progress  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the 
chief  means.  Immorality,  whether  public  or  private,  is  the  one  source 
of  mischief,  and  Lord  John  Russell  has  read  a  good  lesson  to  a  self- 
flattering  and  self-indulgent  generation,  when  he  points  out  that  nothing 
is  to  be  done,  and  no  progress  made,  without  good  moral  habits. 
Whether  all  the  young  men  who  heard  him,  thought  this  any  more  than 
so  much  sermonizing  we  know  not,  but  if  they  live  long  enough  they 
will  iind  it  all  true,  to  their  pleasure  or  their  cost. 


GOD   OF    MY    MOTHER. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Morgan  of  East  Troy,  Wisconsin,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  religious  revival  in  that  place,  says  :  An  infidel  of  talent  and 
respectability,  under  the  power  of  truth,  bowed  upon  his  knees,  and  cried 
in  agony  :  "  God  of  my  mother,  have  mercy  on  me  1"  His  mother  is  a 
devoted  Christian,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  God  of  my  mother  I  How 
much  is  revealed  in  that  single  exclamation  !  how  conclusively  it  proves 
that  this  man  had  a  mother  whose  faithfulness  left  its  impression  on  his 
soul,  too  deep  to  be  obliterated  by  time  and  sin. 
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MY  PILGRIM'S   POUCH. 

BT    VATHAir. 
II. 

The  frequent  complaints  of  tourists  had  led  me  to  approach  the 
British  sky  and  climate  with  suspicion,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  be  so 
completely  taken  in.  It  is  a  weakness  of  open-hearted,  inexperienced 
natures,  to  receiye  the  professions  of  others  with  credulous  sincerity. 
But  experience  is  a  skilfdl  teacher.  Dame  Nature  here  plays  the  co- 
quette most  completely.  She  is  so  variable  and  fickle,  so  disposed  to 
trifle  with  your  sincerity,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  when  she  is  in  earnest. 
She  will  meet  your  approaches  with  the  smiles  and  blandishments  of 
pleasant  sunshine  only  to  repulse  you  with  a  shower  or  a  shiver.  Per- 
haps I  have  met  her  in  an  unpleasant  mood,  but  I  have  seen  and  felt 
heat  and  cold,  cloudy  and  clear,  rain  and  sunshine,  fruitful  and  barren 
weather  in  the  course  of  one  hour.  The  sky  does  not  look  dark  and 
lowering  when  it  rains,  but  pretends  all  the  while  to  make  an  effort  to 
clear  up.  The  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  the  clouds  like  a  thin  gauze  of 
mist,  so  that  even  the  most  undisguised  rain  does  not  look  so  very  rainy. 
Sometimes  the  clouds  sunder,  the  clear  blue  sky  overhead  assures  you 
that  this  time  there  can  be  no  possible  deception.  But  scarcely  has  it 
lured  you  beyond  the  reach  of  roofs  and  umbrellas  before  it  will  pour 
down,  without  any  preliminary  notice,  an  extemporaneous  shower  that 
will  send  you  home,  repenting  your  credulity  most  bitterly.  Sometimes 
the  rain-drops  even  twinkle  in  a  cloudless  sky,  like  a  smile  twinkles 
through  a  tear  trembling  on  a  maiden's  cheek.  So  that  with  all  my 
mortifying  situations  I  would  not  willingly  have  foregone  the  pleasure 
it  afforded  me.  For  a  thing  may  be  physically  uncomfortable  while  it 
is  sesthetically  pleasant. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  rainy  mornings  on  which  no  one  could  mistake 
the  prospects  of  the  weather,  that  I  started  for  Melrose  Abbey  and 
Abbottsford.     Having  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  part  of  the  day 
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in  the  rain,  I  was  not  in  danger  of  being  disappointed.  Melrose  Abbey 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  the  12th  century. 
It  was  successively  injured  and  rebuilt  again  during  the  Scottish  wars, 
and  the  misdirected  zeal  of  the  !'  formation  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
it.  Cromwell  and  his  army  i ;  .a  along  here  and  made  a  target  of  it 
for  their  amusement,  the  marks  of  which  are  still  visible.  Though 
in  ruins,  it  still  remains  a  magnificent  specimen  of  mediaeval  art,  and  the 
finest  relic  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland.  Originally  it  was  about 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  but  one  hundred  feet  of  it  have  been  razed 
to  the  earth  by  war  and  Vandalism.  The  nave  of  the  building  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  There  is  a  yard  beside  it  where  the  monks 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  exercise ;  and  along  the  wall  there  are 
still  stone  benches  where  they  used  to  study  in  the  open  air.  It  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  stone  busts  and  statues  of  eminent  saints.  Some 
of  these  are  placed  along  its  massive  walls,  supporting  huge  heavy 
pillars,  significant  symbols  of  the  position  of  christians  in  the  spiritual 
temple  of  Christ.  Surmounting  the  pillars  and  along  the  ceiling  are 
sculptured  flowers,  specimens  of  the  most  finished  artistic  skill.  I 
noticed  one  of  them,  surmounting  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  within 
whose  opening  petals  a  jackdaw  had  made  his  dreary  domicil.  At 
present  these  birds  are  the  sole  occupants  of  this  remarkable  edifice, 
from  whose  history  poetry  and  romance  have  so  largely  borrowed.  A 
number  of  the  Scottish  nobility  are  buried  within  its  walls,  and  the 
grave  of  the  wizard,  a  prominent  character  in  Scott's  "■  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  was  pointed  out  to  me. 

From  here  I  went  a-foot  to  Abbottsford,  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Though  raining,  it  was  a  delightful  walk.  The  road  winds 
through  a  narrow  glen  of  fertile  farms,  verdant  with  all  the  freshness  of 
early  vegetation.  Abbottsford  is  situated  at  the  winding  base  of  a  hill. 
.  The  side  from  which  I  approached  it  conceals  the  buildings  until  one  is 
almost  at  the  entrance.  On  one  side  is  a  meadow  bounded  by  the 
Tweed,  on  the  other  a  large  hill,  dotted  with  fields  and  woodland,  all 
belonging  to  the  Abbottsford  farm.  The  scenery  all  around  is  just 
such  as  a  poet  would  be  likely  to  chose  to  kindle  and  fan  his  inspirations. 
The  different  rooms  are  filled  with  most  curious  and  rare  specimens  of 
antiquity.  Swords,  armor,  and  weapons  of  knights  and  ancient  war- 
riors— a  lamp  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  supposed  to  be 
8,000  years  old.  The  clothes  of  Sir  Walter  are  carefully  laid  in  a  ease; 
his  blue  coat  with  yellow  buttons,  and  his  white  hat,  just  as  Washington 
Irving  described  them  after  his  visit  to  Abbottsford,  and  which  are 
doubtless  the  same  he  then  wore.  His  hat  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  fur 
summer  hats  now  woni  in  America. 

Wishing  to  reach  the  cars  by  a  nearer  route,  I  did  not  return  to  Mel- 
rose, but  took  a  diff'erent  course.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  until  the 
Tweed  interposed.  •  Whatever  the  poetic  advantages  of  bathing  in  such 
a  classic  stream  might  be,  I  feared  that  the  experiment  would  unfit  me 
to  enjoy  the  sentiment,  especially  as  my  clothes,  dripping  with  rain,  did 
not  increase  my  desire  for  a  hydropathic  operation  just  at  that  time. 
Moreover,  I  remembered  the  j  ..outure  of  Bayard  Taylor,  who,  like 
myself,  being  unable  to  find  a  boat,  waded  the  Tweed,  where  his  com- 
panion came  well  nigh  making  a  submarine  passage  or  perish  in  the 
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attempt.  At  all  events,  I  have  made  it  a  habit  not  to  meddle  with 
things  too  deep  for  me,  so  I  wandered  up  and  down  the  famous  Tweed 
for  several  miles,  until  I  finally  spied  in  the  distance  a  ferryman  and  his 
boat,  who  soon  relieved  me  from  my  shivering  suspense.  He  invited  me 
into  his  lowly  cottage,  and  introduced  me  to  his  "guid  wife"  as  "the 
tallest  American  he  had  ever  seen."  Many  an  American  has  he  rowed 
across  the  Tweed,  but  they  all  had  been  men  small  in  stature.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  as  somewhat  amusing  that  whilst  I  was  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  noted  shrines,  and  endured  all  the  perplexities  of  sight- 
seeing, I  could  furnish  a  man,  living  within  sight  of  Abbottsford,  with 
a  sight  whose  like  he  had  never  seen.  The  kind  lady  gave  me  a  seat 
beside  her  humble  fireside ;  and  whilst  she  entertained  me  with  a  jug  of 
milk  and  a  piece  of  bread — a  luxury  that  could  only  be  appreciated 
after  walking  half  a  day  through  a  cold  rain — ^I  tried  to  entertain  her 
by  answering  many  curious  questions  about  America.  He  requested 
me  to  tell  American  travelers,  and  I  do  proclaim  it  here  and  now,  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  this  place 
will  be  made  a  station,  so  that  all  who  wish  to  visit  Abbottsford,  cati 
alight  at  the  Abbottsford  ferry,  within  sight  of  it.  My  friend  the  ferry- 
man will  row  them  across  the  Tweed,  and  his  ladie  will  give  them  a 
resting  place  at  her  hearth  and  a  glass  of  milk,  if  they  desire  it. 

After  another  day  spent  in  Edinburg,  I  set  out  for  the  Highlands. 
For  once  I  had  a  clear,  pleasant  spring  day,  and  I  felt  sure  it  would  hold 
out  so.  It  seemed  to  me  I  had  never  passed  through  more  delightful 
rural  scenery,  which  contrasted  painfully  with  the  drudgery  of  a  number 
of  women  in  the  fields  hauling  and  spreading  manure.  I  got  a  glimpse 
of  Linlithgow  Palace  as  we  passed  along,  where  Queen  Mary  was  bom. 
Her  father,  James  V.,  was  at  the  palace  of  Falkland  at  the  time,  suffer- 
ing from  an  injury  he  had  received  in  a  recent  battle.  When  he  was 
told  the  news  of  Mary's  birth,  he  said :  "  It  (the  crown)  came  with  a 
lass,  and  will  go  with  a  lass,"  and  then  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
soon  after  died  broken-hearted.  We  soon  after  reached  Falkirk,  where 
Wallace  fought  his  memorable  battle  in  1298.  Next  we  reached  Ster- 
ling Castle,  where  James  V.  and  Mary  were  crowned.  Here  are  pre- 
served the  pulpit  and  communion  table  of  John  Knox.  The  country 
clustering  around  Falkirk  was  the  principal  battle  field  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce.  Its  soil  is  rich  with  the  blood  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  and  was 
the  scene  of  freedom's  early  trials  and  triumphs. 

At  Sterling  I  branched  out  through  the  Highlands  for  the  Lakes.  It 
is  a  principle  taught  by  all  sound  philosophy,  that  we  increase  our  hap- 
piness as  we  reduce  our  wants ;  and  so  I  have  found  it.  I  left  home 
with  a  light  hand-bag,  containing  a  number  of  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  apparel.  I  find  now  that  I  do  not  need  even  this  smaU 
wardrobe,  and  seriously  meditate  the  donation  of  some  of  it  to  those 
who  have  still  less.  It  is  gratifying  to  an  American's  habits  of  repub- 
lican independence,  that  he  can  go  wherever  he  listeth,  without  being 
dependent  on  cars,  cabs  or  porters.  So  was  it  to  me.  At  Sterling  I 
hung  the  luggage  on  my  staff,  flung  it  over  my  shoulders,  and  sallied  off 
for  the  Highlands  with  a  nimble  step.  It  was  the  fi[rst  of  May,  on 
which  young  men  and  maidens  go  a-Maying  in  America.  And  many  a 
cheerful  May-flower  greeted  me  along  the  heathes  and  hedges.    It 
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worked  admirably  until  my  feet  became  sore,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
miles  my  zeal  for  walking  had  measurably  abated.  I  limped  over  the 
last  mile  with  insupportable  tribulation,  and  then  sat  me  by  the  way  side, 
trying  to  invent  a  plan  of  escape  from  my  pedestrian  defeat.  The  fact 
is  I  had  entered  upon  this  expedition  somewliat  rashly.  I  overrated 
my  powers  of  endurance ;  and  now  I  was  three  miles  from  the  nearest 
hotel,  and  it  was  a  problem  of  great  moment  so  me,  just  there  and  then, 
how  to  reach  it.  Neither  lodging  nor  boarding  could  be  had  short  of 
that.  I  applied  for  a  morsel  at  a  little  hut,  but  the  poor  woman  said 
they  had  nothing  for  themselves.  Here,  then,  I  had  reached  the  first 
triid  that  was  beyond  the  range  of  my  ordinary  experience.  Whilst 
pondering  with  philosophic  composure  over  my  fate,  a  poor  carter  came 
along  with  a  most  sorry-looking  horse,  tottering  under  a  large  load  of 
coal.  I  applied  for  a  passage  to  the  next  town,  to  which  he  readOy 
consented.  It  was  hard  to  submit  to  such  a  formidable  seat,  but  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  I  mounted  the  cart  and  was  soon  on  my  way  again 
to  Callander.  I  never  attracted  more  attention  since  I  landed  in  Great 
Britain.  Men  paused  at  their  toil,  women  and  children  ran  to  the  door 
and  stared  at  me  with  astonishment.  Many  curious  questions  had  the 
carter  to  answer  respecting  his  extraordinary  passenger.  For  my  ap- 
parel showed  that  I  had  seen  better  days.  I  could  not  help  but  think 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure,  and  our  half-starved  horse  was 
a  worthy  representative  of  Rosmante,  whilst  my  guide  treated  me  with 
as  much  ceremony  and  deference  as  ever  Sancho  Panza  did  his  valiant 
master.  These  little  adventures  form  episodes  in  a  man's  experiences 
more  pleasant  to  remember  than  to  endure. 

A  good  night's  rest  restored  my  usual  vigor,  and  early  next  momiBg 
I  was  approaching  the  classic  Loch  Katrine.  I  wound  my  way  leisurely 
through  the  gorge  where  the  gallant  steed  of  Fitz  James  stumbled  as 
his  rider  pursued  in  eager  chase  the  nimble  stag,  fell  over  a  rock  and 
was  killed.  Eight  here  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  chase  a  deer,  which 
leaped  over  the  crags  and  cliffs,  and  then  stopped  a  while  to  take  a  view 
of  his  pursuer.  A  fleet  horse  might  have  enabled  me  to  realize  the 
poet's  dream.  I  hired  two  men  who  rowed  me  to  the  upper  end  of 
Loch  Katrine,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Here,  then,  I  am  at  leng^ 
floating  over  the  crystal  lake,  over  which  the  lovely  Ellen  Doaglas 
steered  her  skipping  bark. 

Loch  Katrine  is  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in  length,  four  hundred  feet 
.above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  some  parts  five  hundred  feet  deep.  I 
drank  copious  draughts  of  its  clear,  fresh  water,  which  acted  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  reverie  and  sentiment.  By  the  way,  the  Vandal  hand  of  pro- 
gress is  about  diverting  its  sweet  waters  to  the  profane  purposes  of 
washing  and  cooking.  The  city  of  Glasgow  is  constructing  an  aqueduct 
through  mountains,  moors  and  glens  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles  to  draw 
from  it  a  supply  of  fresh  water  for  its  inhabitants.  We  soon  reached 
"Ellen's  Isle,"  the  lovelv  abode  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  It  looks 
like  a  colored  diamond  set  in  crystal,  an  enchanting  little  spot^  a  veri- 
table Isle  of  Beauty.  The  lake  is  set  within  the  enamel  of  towering, 
ragged  mountains,  as  if  to  shelter  this  pure  oasis  from  the  rude  simooa 
of  l^e  world's  moral  desert.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  is  the 
spot  where  Fitz  James  wandered  ^  the  craggy  banks  of  Loch  Katrine, 
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when .  he  had  lost  his  way.  In  his  forlorn  solitude,  he  blew  his  bugle, 
saying — 

'^  I  am  alone,  my  bugle  strain 

May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train." 

Ellen  heard  his  plantive  notes,  and  in  her  little  skiff  soon  reached  the 
shore  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  The  youth  concealed  himself  in  the 
thicket,  while  he  viewed  through  the  branches  the  lovely  maiden.  While 
her  face  glowed  with  the  lustre  of  every  ennobling  virtue — 

'*  One  only  passion  unrevealed 
With  maiden  pride  thje  maid  concealed, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame — 
0 !  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name.*' 

This  island  is  a  monument  to  the  innocence  and  chastity  of  pure  affee* 
tion,  and  on  this  account  is  a  hallowed  shrine  around  which  the  pilgrim 
loves  to  linger.  Her  hand  would  not  belie  her  heart!  For  she  boldly 
refused  the  hand  of  Roderick  Dhu : 

"  Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity — 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard — 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  I  rove 
Than  wed  the  man  I  cannot  love." 

We  passed  near  the  birth-place  of  Hob  Roy,  the  noted  freebooter. 
Near  it  stands  a  little  dwelling,  in  which  one  of  my  rowers  boasted  to 
have  lived  for  many  years  Perhaps  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  original 
McGregor  clan. 

Leaving  Loch  Katrine  I  set  out  on  foot  for  Loch  Lomond,  a  distance 
t)f  five  miles.  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  finding  such  a  pleasant 
road  through  this  rough,  untraveled  country.  As  I  marched  along 
leisurely,  wondering  whether  I  was  near  the  lake,  I  suddenly  found 
myself  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  skirting  its  eastern 
border,  while  the  silvery  lake  was  spread  out  far  below,  like  a  sheet  of 
spotless  white.  When  Wallace  and  his  band  were  on  their  way  to 
storm  Dumbarton  Castle,  he  led  them  on  the  brow  of  this  hill,  and 
pointing  to  these  spires  of  Nature  rising  heavenward,  exclaimed:  "Who 
would  not  fight  for  such  a  country?" 

Here  I  took  the  steamer  for  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of 
some  twenty  miles.  Amid  the  multitude  of  mountains  clustering  around 
these  lakes,  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben  Moor  are  always 
seen  towering  high  above  the  rest.  The  one  is  3,400  and  the  other 
3,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  this  time  their  tops  were  still 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  snow.  They  stand  among  the  rest  like  mighty 
chiefs  among  their  clans — all  are  brave,  but  they  the  bravest.  Each 
has  a  tale  to  tell  of  some  battles  fought,  some  victory  won.  Every  one, 
both  great  and  small,  has  been  decorated  by  the  drapery  of  poetry  and 
romance.  These  mountains  have  done  more  for  Scottish  freedom  than 
any  other  natural  cause.  They  are  the  nursery  of  a  hardy  independence, 
and  foster  generous  and  noble  sentiments.  Here  the  heroes  of  Albion 
were  taught  the  alphabet  of  freedom.     Here  in  these  J?iV//i -lands,  na- 
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ture's  hieroglyphics  of  Freedom,  where  Alpine  clans  mshed  together  in 
dire  and  deadly,  conflict — ^here,  where  these  battlements  of  nature  are 
but  the  symbolical  mementoes  of  the  earnest  struggles  of  brave  hearts 
— ^here  Scotia  has  trained  her  brave  men  and  bards.  Going  to  Glasgow 
I  passed  Dumbarton  Castle,  where  Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned,  and 
from  whence  she  escaped  to  France. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Glasgow,  I  left  for  the  birth-place  of 
Bums.  Reaching  Ayr,  I  accidently  happened  to  dine  with  an  old  lady 
who  is  a  second  cousin  of  the  '' Ayrshire  Ploughman.''  His  monument 
and  birth-place  are  about  three  miles  from  town.  The  latter  is  a  small 
straw-covered  cottage,  which  at  present  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  liquor, 
a  beverage  in  which  poor  Bums  indulged  too  freely  himself.  I  rested 
a  while  in  the  cot,  and  saw  the  recess  in  the  wall  in  which  he  was  bom. 
Here  the  budding  mind  of  the  boy  Bums  received  its  first  impressions, 
where  he  lived  until  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  Proceeding  a  short  dis- 
tance I  reached  */Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk,"  whose  roofless  walls 
stand  in  dreary  loneliness  amid  the  dust  of  past  generations,  the  old 
bell  still  perched  in  its  accustomed  place  on  the  point  of  the  gable. 
Close  by  is  the  monument  erected  to  Bums,  right  in  the  heart  of  a  gar- 
den, beautifully  omamented  with  evergreens  and  terraces  of  flowers, 
that  spread  a  pleasant  fragrance  round.  In  the  monument  are  still  pre- 
served the  two  Bibles  which  Bums  and  his  "Mary"  gave  each  other  at 
their  last  parting,  as  the  solemn  pledges  of  their  undying  affection. 
Each  has  inscribed  on  a  blank  leaf  an  appropriate  scripture  passage,  to 
remind  them  of  the  sacredness  of  their  vows,  made  at  that  solemn  hour 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr.  They  met  no  more,  and  poor  Burns  poured 
out  his  bleeding  heart  in  his  "Address  to  Mary  in  Heaven,"  one  of  the 
most  touching  little  poems  that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  pen. 

I  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs,  where  I  had  a  delightful  view.  All 
around  me  was  spread  a  scene  of  fields,  trees  and  flowers,  and  the 
"Bonnie  Doon"  rippling  carelessly  along  its  base,  a  prospect  that  seem- 
ed to  forbid  the  intrusion  of  sadness.  Yet  I  felt  sad.  Bums  was  poor. 
His  fine  sensibilities  often  bled  from  wounds  inflicted  by  poverty  and 
neglect.  He  was  at  times  reduced  to  the  most  uncomfortable  straights, 
and  was  glad  to  escape  from  these  by  the  office  of  Excisemen.  He 
became  ganger,  and  foi*  the  pittance  of  a  meagre  living,  served  his 
country  as  a  hunter  of  brandy-smugglers,  a  fatal  privilege  to  plunge 
into  greater  dissipation.  Now  that  he  has  gone  where  he  can  no  longtf 
enjoy  the  bread  that  perisheth,  and  the  reward  due  his  genius,  there  is 
none  too  great  to  do  him  honor.  The  most  magnificent  monuments  are 
erected,  the  fifteenth  part  of  whose  cost  would  have  "stored  his  pantry," 
and  removed  from  his  heart  the  corroding  worm  of  care. 

On  a  visit  to  Edinburg,  Bums  visited  the  grave  of  Ferguson,  the 
poet,  which  was  still  unmarked  by  a  monument.  Poor  as  he  was,  he 
erected  an  humble  tombstone  to  his  "brother  in  misfortune."  When,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  critic  in  one  of  the  Reviews  noticed  a  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  Edinburg,  his  imagination  called  up  the  shades  of  Bums 
and  Ferguson  to  witness  the  scene.  Standing  on  Calton  Hill,  where 
Bums  has  a  monument,  and  opposite  which  is  the  old  grave-yard  where 
poor  Ferguson  lies,  they  viewed  with  poetic  composure  the  pomp  and 
pageant  of  royalty.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  tumed  away  from 
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this,  with  Burns'  monninent  and  Ferguson's  humble  grave-stone  in  view, 
they  spoke  of  their  past  and  present  fortunes  and  misfortunes.  Bums 
could  point  to  his  pOes  of  marble  reared  by  Posterity,  to  which  Fergu- 
son replied,  ''Rather  far  let  me  hare  yon  humble  stone,  which  the  hand 
and  heart  of  Gknius  raised,  than  the  proudest  monuments  of  an  interest- 
ed and  unsympathizing  Posterity."  Bums  himself  wrote  the  following 
lines  under  a  portrait  of  Ferguson : 

"  Curse  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleased 
And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  the  pleasure.*' 

And  afterwards  asks : 

"  Why  is  the  bard  unpitied  by  the  world, 
Yet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasure  ?" 

Descending  from  the  monument  I  soon  walked  along  the — 

"  Banks  an'  braes  o'  buirnie  Doon," 

which  led  me  to  "the  key-stane  o'  the  bridge,"  where  Tarn  O^Shanter's 
mare  lost  her  tail.  Tam  happened  to  get  on  a  spree  one  night  in  the 
town  of  Ayr,  as  his  habit  was,  and  belated  himself,  so  that  he  had  to  go 
home  through  a  thunder  storm.  The  lightning  making  night  more  hi- 
deous, stirred  up  the  guilty  fears  of  his  bad  heart.  At  midnight  he 
started  for  home,  "well  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg."  After  he  had 
passed  the  bridge  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  lo !  Tam  saw  ghosts  and 
spectres  grim  and  ghastly.  There  is  a  saying  among  the  common  peo- 
ple that  evil  spirits  have  no  power  to  follow  a  person  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  next  stream.  So  he  wheeled  his  mare  around  and  made  for  the 
keystone  of  the  old  bridge,  with  the  whole  train  of  furies  after  him. 
Just  as  the  mare  approached  this  stone,  hard  pressed  by  these  unearthly 
hob-goblins — 

"  One  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale 
But  left  behind  her  own  gray  tail." 

A  short  distance  down  the  Doon  is  the  new  bridge,  on  which  I  stood 
a  long  while  watching  the  rippling  waves  that  played  down  the  stream. 
Then  I  rambled  far  down  the  stream  along  a  road  running  parallel  with 
it  at  a  short  distance.  All  along  it  was  overhung  with  a  bower,  formed 
by  venerable  trees.  It  was  about  sunset.  On  one  side  sheep  were 
grazing  and  bleating,  on  the  other  the  Doon  winded  along,  its  little 
waterfalls  muttering  pleasant  sounds;  above  and  around  were  birds 
warbling  their  vesper  hymns.  Seldom  have  I  tasted  such  unmixed 
pleasure,  as  when  I  roved  through  this  peaceful  solitude  in  undisturbed 
meditation.  It  reminds  me  vividly  of  my  native  Conestoga.  I  passed 
a  little  cottage,  the  abode  of  an  elderly  laboring  man.  Had  it  been 
Saturday  evening,  I  think  I  would  have  entered  to  get  an  illustration 
of  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  And  I  passed  a  rosy-cheeked 
maiden,  which  I  thought  must  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  "High- 
land Mary."  On  my  return  I  entered  the  old  grave-yard  in  which  the 
church  of  Alloway  stands,  which  was  said  to  be  haunted.  It  was  just 
about  twilight,  "the  true  witching  time,  when  spirits  hold  their  wonted 
walk."     I  peeped  through  their  iron  doors,  but  all  was  silent  as  death 
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Having  no  taste  for  superstition,  my  thoughts  soon  turned  to  graver 
themes.  The  yard  is  enclosed  within  an  old  ivy-covered  wall.  At  the 
entrance  is  the  grave  of  Bums^  father,  "the  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone 
a  foe."  I  saw  the  graves  of  a  number  of  Wilsons  and  McClures,  names 
which  awakened  transatlantic  associations.  I  had  a  desire  to  spend  the 
night  amid  such  hallowed  scenes  at  the  Bums  Hotel,  but  there  was  no 
room  in  the  inn.     Now,  then — 

"  Bonny  Doon,  so  sweet  at  twilight, 
Fare  thee  well  before  I  gang." 

This  will  end  my  tour  in  Scotland.  Would  that  the  end  were  not 
yet.  Scotia  is  a  lovely  land.  I  love  her  history  and  heroes,  her  poets 
and  her  peasants,  her  mountains  and  her  moors.  Should  I  live  to  re- 
turn to  my  native  land,  I  will  read  her  bards  with  greater  pleasure,  and 
try  to  be  a  better  man  for  having  visited  the  scenery  which  their  genius 
has  embellished  and  the  blood  of  heroes  enriched.  In  the  meanwhile  a 
fond  adieu  to  the — 

*^  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  monntains  and  the  flood." 

I  took  a  steamer  across  the  Irish  Channel  to  Belfast,  which  swung 
me  into  a  squall  of  sea-sickness  again.  It  was  soon  over,  but — whew! 
Commend  me  to  the  solid  earth.  Horace  somewhere  asks  whether  a 
man  could  ever  be  brave  after  he  had  endured  the  lash  with  his  hands 
tied  on  his  back,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  the  last.  I  wonder 
whether  Horace  had  ever  been  sea-sick ;  for  no  .calamity  can  inflict  a 
more  cowardly  spirit  on  a  man. 

The  following  morning  I  went  to  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  to  visit 
the  Giant's  Causeway.  I  procured  a  guide  and  descended  to  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  high.  I  drank  of  the  water 
gurgling  out  at  the  Giant's  Well,  pure  and  fresh.  The  guide  pointed 
out  indistinct  columns  which  seemed  to  have  been  melted  into  a  mass, 
from  which  some  geologists  ascribe  its  formation  to  the  action  of  fire. 
In  some  places  the  columns  precisely  resemble  a  large  petrified  honey- 
comb. They  have  from  four  to  nine  sides,  and  these  again  bounded  by 
the  sides  of  so  many  other  columns.  Sometimes  one  column  is  walled 
in  by  the  sides  of  nine  others.  They  are  so  compactly  blocked  together 
that  some  of  the  joints  are  impervious  to  water.  The  columns  above 
the  surface  are  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  perhaps  a  foot  in 
diameter.  They  are  all  perpendicular,  except  one  cluster  imbedded  in 
a  solid  rock,  called  the  Giant's  Cannon,  because  they  lie  horizontally  and 
look  like  cannon  aimed  at  the  sea.  How  came  these  to  fall  over  ?  The 
columns  are  all  formed  by  blocks  from  six  inches  and  upwards  in  length. 
Their  joints  appear  in  irregular  cracks  along  the  outer  surface,  but 
within  this  narrow  crust  each  block  has  a  smoothly-polished  convex  and 
concave  top  and  base,  always  one  of  each,  and  these  lie  so  tight  in  their 
sockets  that  no  breath  of  air  can  penerate  them.  A  short  distance 
from  the  base  is  a  circular  row  of  columns,  with  both  ends  laid  in  solid 
rock,  called  the  Giant's  Organ  from  their  resemblance  to  organ-pipes, 
imd*on  the  top  of  a  tail  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea  is  a  piece  of  rock 
called  the  Giant's  Grandmother.     It  looks  like  a  trembling  old  lady 
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suddenly  petrified  while  sitting  at  her  work.  It  made  me  think  of 
Lot's  wife. 

This  is  a  stupendous  geological  mystery.  Those  small  blocks  with 
•  their  smooth  concave  and  convex  bases,  and  regular  yet  diversified  sides. 
And  these  forming  symmetrical  columns,  morticed  together  into  a 
columnar  pile,  and  this  again  supporting  a  solid  mass  of  rock,  on  which 
a  smaller  series  of  columns  rest,  as  if  nature  were  endeavoring  to  make 
all  these  columns  converge  in  a  Gothic  spire  pointing  to  the  Great 
Architect,  these  are  phenomena  that  fill  the  beholder  with  amazing  won- 
der. But  what  laws  of  nature,  what  agents  of  God,  assisted  in  their 
erection,  and  laid  those  blocks  in  their  places,  whether  water,  flood,  or 
fire,  or  all,  this  still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  and  conjecture. 

On  my  return  to  Belfast  the  following  morning,  a  young  man  entered 
the  car  at  one  of  the  stations,  just  starting  for  America.  His  aged 
mother  and  sisters  clung  to  him  with  moving  tenderness,  and  wept  as 
though  the  cars  were  to  be  his  grave.  When  the  train  gave  the  signal 
for  starting,  they  again  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  car,  re-embraced  him, 
clasping  and  wringing  their  hands  in  pitiful  agony,  until  the  conductor 
closed  the  door  by  force,  and  the  train  sped  him  toward  the  setting  sun. 
There  was  something  exceedingly  aflfecting  in  the  parting  scene  of  these 
humble  peasants.  Perhaps  he  was  the  only  stay  of  his  aged  mother  in 
this  poverty-ridden  country,  and  the  pride  of  his  sisters.  Many  were 
the  country  comrades  that  escorted  him  hither — hale  and  generous  look- 
ing youths,  who  crowded  around  him  in  strange  confusion  to  get  his 
parting  grasp.  As  the  cars  began  to  move,  they  shouted  him  a  last 
farewell  with  uncovered  heads,  and  his  mother  and  sisters  threw  up 
their  hands  as  if  to  hold  the  cruel  train  that  tore  him  from  their  em- 
brace.    Such  is  life. 

Dublin,  May  10,  1856. 


THE    FIRESIDE. 


The  fireside  is  a  seminary  of  infinite  importance.  It  is  important 
because  it  is  universal,  and  because  the  education  it  bestows  being 
woven  with  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives  form  and  color  to  the  whole 
texture  of  life.  There  are  few  who  can  receive  the  honors  of  a  college, 
but  all  are  graduates  of  the  hearth.  The  learning  of  the  university  may 
fade  from  the  recollection,  its  classic  lore  may  molder  in  the  halls  of 
the  memory,  but  the  simple  lessons  of  home,  enameled  upon  the  heart 
in  childhood,  defy  the  rust  of  years.  So  deep,  so  lasting,  indeed,  are 
the  impressions  of  early  life,  that  you  often  see  a  man  in  the  imbecility 
of  age  holding  fresh  in  his  recollection  the  events  of  his  childhood, 
while  all  the  wide  space  between  that  and  the  present  hour  is  a  blasted 
and  forgotten  waste.  You  have,  perhaps,  seen  an  old  half  obliterated 
portrait,  and  in  the  attempt  to  have  it  cleaned  and  restored  you  have 
seen  it  fade  away,  while  a  brighter  and  still  more  perfect  picture,  paint- 
ed beneath,  is  revealed  to  view.  This  portrait,  first  drawn  upon  the 
Canvass,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  youth,  and  though  it  may  be  concealed 
by  some  after  design,  still  the  original  traits  will  shine  through  the  out- 
ward picture,  giving  it  tone  while  fresh,  and  surviving  it  in  decay. 
Such  is  the  fireside — the  great  institution  furnished  for  our  education. 
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TM   GROWING   OLD. 


BT    JOHN  O.    8AZB. 

Mt  days  pass  pleasantly  away, 

My  nights  are  blessed  with  sweetest  sleep ; 
I  feel  no  symptoms  of  deoay, 

I  have  no  cause  to  mourn  or  weep ; 
My  foes  are  impotent  and  shy, 

My  friends  are  neither  false  nor  cold, 
And  yet  of  late,  I  often  sigh — 

I'm  growing  old. 

My  growing  talk  of  olden  times. 
My  growing  thirst  for  early  news, 

My  growing  apathy  to  rhymes, 
My  growing  love  of  easy  shoes. 

My  growing  hate  of  crowds  and  noise. 
My  growing  fear  of  taking  cold, 

All  tell  me  in  the  plainest  voice, 

I'm  growing  old. 

Pm  growing  fonder  of  my  staff, 
I'm  growing  dimmer  in  the  eyes, 

I'm  growing  fainter  in  my  laugh, 
I'm  growing  deeper  in  my  sighs, 

I'm  growing  careless  in  my  dress, 
I'm  growing  frugal  of  my  gold, 

I'm  growing  wise,  I'm  growing — ^yes — 
I'm  growing  eld. 

I  see  it  in  my  changing  taste, 

I  see  it  in  my  changing  hair, 
I  see  it  in  my  growing  waist, 

I  see  it  in  my  growing  heir ; 
A  thousand  hints  proclaim  the  truth. 

As  plain  as  truth  was  ever  told. 
That  even  in  my  vaunted  youth, 

I'm  growing  old. 

Ah,  me !  my  very  laurels  breathe 

The  tale  in  my  reluctant  ears ; 
And  every  boon  the  hours  bequeath 

But  makes  me  debtor  to  the  years ! 
E'en  Flattery's  honied  words  declare 

The  secret  she  would  fain  withhold, 
And  tells  me  in  "  How  young  you  are !" 
I'm  growing  old. 

Thanks  for  the  years,  whose  rapid  flight 
My  sombre  muse  too  sadly  sings ; 

Thanks  for  the  gleams  of  golden  light 
That  tint  the  darkness  of  their  wings  I 

The  light  that  beams  from  out  the  sky. 
Those  heavenly  mansions  to  unfold. 

Where  all  are  blest  and  none  may  sigh : 
"  I'm  growing  old." 
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PLEA   FOR   THE   BIRDS. 

The  following  interesting  passages  are  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Townsend  Glover,  before  the  late  meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  published  in  the  Washington  National  Intelligencer : 

Here,  however,  let  me  change  the  subject,  to  put  in  a  plea  for  mis- 
chievous birds,  which  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  keep  the  *' balance 
of  power"  in  insect  life,  which  insects  would  otherwise  multiply  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  perfectly  unbearable,  and  render  the  agriculturists' 
toil  entirely  useless.  A  farmer  keeps  a  watch-dog  to  guard  his  premises, 
and  cats  to  kill  rats  and  mice  in  his  granary  and  barn ;  yet  he  suffers  an 
"unfeathered  biped"  to  tear  down  his  rails  in  order  to  get  a  chance  shot 
at  a  robin,  wren,  or  blue  bird,  which  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
on  his  premises ;  and  yet  these  very  birds  do  him  more  good  than  either 
dog  or  cat,  working  diligently  from  morn  to  dark,  and  killing  and  de- 
stroying insects  injurious  to  his  crops,  which,  if  not  thus  thinned  out, 
would  eventually  multiply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  him  scarcely 
any  crop  whatsoever. 

Birds  are  accused  of  eating  cherries  and  other  fruits.  True ;  but  the 
poor  birds  merely  take  a  tithe  of  the  fruit  to  pay  for  the  tree,  which, 
but  for  their  unceasing  efforts,  would  otherwise  probably  have  been 
killed  in  its  infancy.  To  exemplify  the  utility  of  birds,  I  will  give  one 
or  two  instances  that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation.  Some 
years  ago,  I  took  a  fancy  to  keep  bees ;  accordingly,  hives  were  procured, 
and  books  read  upon  the  subject.  One  day  a  king-bird  or  bee-martin 
was  observed  to  be  very  busy  about  the  hives,  apparently  snapping  up 
every  straggling  bee  he  could  find.  Indignant  at  such  a  breach  of  hos- 
pitality, as  his  nest  was  on  the  premises,  I  hastened  to  the  house  to  pro- 
cure a  gun  to  shoot  the  marauder.  When  I  returned,  I  perceived  a 
grayish  bird  on  the  bushy  top  of  a  tree,  and  thinking  it  was  the  robber, 
I  fired,  and  down  dropped  a  poor,  innocent  Phoebe  bird. 

Hoping  to  find  some  consolation  to  my  conscience  for  having  com- 
mitted this  most  foul  murder,  I  inwardly  accused  the  poor  little  Phcebe 
of  having  also  killed  the  bees ;  and  having  determined  to  ascertain  the 
fact  by  dissecting  the  bird,  it  was  opened,  when,  much  to  my  regret  and 
astonishment,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  the  striped  cucumber  bugs,  an4 
not  one  single  bee.  Here  I  had  killed  the  very  bird  that  had  been  work- 
ing for  me  the  whole  season,  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
it  was  sacrificed.  After  the  circumstances,  I  determined  never  to  let  a 
gun  be  fired  on  the  premises,  excepting  on  special  occasions ;  and  at 
present  the  place  is  perfectly  crowded  during  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
with  the  feathered  songsters,  which  build  their  nests  even  in  my  very 
porch,  and  bring  up  their  young  perfectly  fearless  of  mankind;  and 
although  cherries,  strawberries,  &c.,  do  suffer,  yet  the  insects  are  not  a 
quarter  as  numerous  and  troublesome  as  they  were  formerly. 

In  the  Southern  States  I  have  seen  the  bee-martin  chase  and  capture 
a  boll-worm  moth  not  ten  paces  from  where  I  stood,  and  the  mocking- 
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bird  feeding  its  nearly  grown  young  on  the  same  insect.  Even  the  ugly 
toad  works  for  the  farmer  and  gardener,  as  his  food  consists  of  insects 
more  or  less  injurious.  The  beautiful  and  lively  green  and  gray  lizards 
of  the  Southern  States,  which  are  seen  running  on  the  fence  rail,  or 
amidst  the  green  foliage  of  trees,  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  from  which 
they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  except  when  in  motion,  are  ever  on 
the  watch  for  insect  prey ;  and  I  know  of  one  curious  case  in  which 
even  the  mice  in  the  green-house  were  of  service,  for  they  had  rooted 
up  the  earth  round  several  potted  peach  trees,  in  order  to  devour  the 
chrysalis  of  the  peach-tree  borer. 


STANZAS  — A   SCENE  OF   LIFE. 

Upon  the  eastern  sky, 
Aurora  doth  with  magic  fingers  trace 
Rich  streaks  of  purple,  gold  and  crimson  dye, 
Which  in  their  soft  and  glowing  tints  defy 
All  human  skill  and  grace. 

Bathed  in  the  flood  of  light 
The  red  sun  rises  with  the  opening  day, 

Parting  the  shadowy  curtain  of  the  night ; 

And  as  he  onward  travels  in  his  might, 
The  bright  clouds  fade  away. 

So  in  our  youthful  dreams, 
The  star  of  hope  that  rises  at  our  birth, 
At  first  with  such  a  dazzling  radiance  gleams 
That  to  the  bounding  heart  almost  it  seems 
Too  glorious  for  earth. 

But  dreams  fade  one  by  one, 
E'en  as  the  clouds  that  in  the  morning-dawn 
Do  but  reflect  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
And  even  while  his  race  is  just  begun, 
The  glowing  hues  are  gone. 

Yet  Hope's  sweet  star  may  light 
Our  way,  with  radiance  clearer  than  before ; 
For  it  shall  glow  far  more  serenely  bright. 
And  shine  by  faith  throughout  the  darkest  night, 
Increasing  more  and  more. 

Till,  as  at  twilight  hour. 
The  setting  sun  doth  calmly  pass  away. 
So  may  we,  strengthened  with  a  heavenly  power, 
Sink  to  our  rest,  as  Death's  dark  shadows  lower, 
And  rise  to  endless  day. 


"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
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HANS  EHRLICH  AND  THE  ORPHAN. 


FBOM    TQI    OIRMAR,    BT    TBI    EDITOR. 

Christian  wept  bitterly  when  his  father  died.  He  was  only  nine 
years  of  age,  yet  he  felt  keenly  the  greatness  of  his  loss.  Now  he  was 
alone  in  the  world,  for  his  mother  was  already  dead  several  years. 

Christian's  father  had  been  a  weaver.  As  a  sickly  man  without  means 
he  had  often  been  put  to  the  worst.  As  he  could  leave  neither  gold  nor 
goods  to  his  son,  he  strove  the  more  earnestly  to  start  him  in  the  path 
of  life  with  good  instruction.  He  was  a  pious  man,  and  many  words  of 
wholesome  advice  did  he  address  to  his  son  as  he  sat  resting  behind  his 
weaver-loom,  and  when  he  lay  sick  in  bed.  Thus  one  day  he  said  to  his 
son:  "Be  of  good  cheer — ^you  have  two  fathers.  The  one,  it  is  true,  is 
only  a  poor,  weak  man,  who  can  be  but  little  help  to  you ;  but  the  other 
is  rich  and  powerful.  Tes,  He  is  a  Lord  above  all  lords,  who  cannot 
only  make  you  happy  here,  but  blessed  hereafter.  Read  diligently  good 
books,  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  and  do  what  is  there  com- 
manded ;  thus  you  will  learn  ever  better  to  know  your  Father.  When 
you  arise  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  child-like  simplicity  say  your 
morning  prayer,  you  will  feel  your  Father's  presence,  and  he  will  smile 
on  you  as  by  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun ;  and  after  your  evening 
prayer  He  will  softly  close  your  eyes  to  sleep,  and  cause  sweet  silence 
and  peace  to  be  around  you  that  you  may  rest  under  His  proctection. 
As  you  become  more  and  more  active  in  doing  good,  and  devoted  in 
piety.  He  will  be  near  you  in  all  that  you  do,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy. " 

Thus  kindly  and  affectionately  did  the  weaver  speak  to  his  son 
Christian.  It  was  the  remembrance  of  this  that  caused  him  to  weep  so 
bitterly,  when  the  pale  and  wasted  form  of  the  good  man  lay  before  nim 
in  the  coffin,  and  his  fatherly  lips  were  closed  forever.  He  sobbed : 
"Alas,  I  am  a  poor  forsaken  child!  Who  now  shall  befriend  and  in- 
struct me?  Who  shall  give  me  bread  that  I  shall  not  die  of  hunger?" 
In  his  deep  sorrow  he  did  not  think  of  that  Father  yet  living,  of  whom 
the  djring  one  had  told  him. 

Christian  had  several  uncles  in  the  village.  Two  of  them  were  rich, 
and  one  was  a  poor  laborer.     The  name  of  this  last  was  Hans  Ehrlioh. 

Out  of  respect  rather  for  themselves  than  the  poor  weaver,  the  two 
rich  uncles  came  also  to  his  funeral ;  but  when  the  question  came  up, 
"Who  will  now  take  care  of  little  Christian?"  they  made  all  kinds  of 
excuses.  Martin,  the  miller,  thought  "his  two  sons  were  very  wild 
youths,  who  would  have  their  own  way,  and  would  certainly  not  get 
along  well  with  Christian.  Besides  this,  a  mill  would  be  no  proper 
place  for  a  poor  boy  who  had  yet  much  to  learn ;  the  noisy  clattering  of 
his  three  mills  would  only  confuse  his  head,  because  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  it." 

Hartwich,  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand  assured  them  "that  he  would 
cheerfully  take  the  poor  boy  to  himself,  but  he  had  always  so  much  to 
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do  in  the  fields,  which  would  leave  Christian  too  much  opportunity  to 
do  mischief  at  home,  and  this  would  be  against  his  conscience." 

Then  Hans  Ehrlich  rose  from  the  bench  and  said:  "Well,  in  God's 
name!  I  have,  it  is  true,  neither  money  nor  property,  but  debt  resting 
on  my  little  home  from  my  father's  time  who  could  re-build  it  with  diffi- 
culty after  the  fire.  I  am  sometimes  hard  run ;  but  come  on,  my  poor 
boy,  by  the  help  of  God  we  will  get  through!" 

The  venerable  Pastor  Wahrmuth,  who  was  present  in  the  house  of 
mourning,  came  forward  and  extended  his  hand  to  Hans  Ehrlich,  and 
said:  "May  God  add  his  blessing!  You  will  never  regret  what  you 
have  now  done;  for  you  know  well  who  has  said:  " That  which  you 
have  done  to  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  you  have  done  unto  me." 

Thus  Christian,  after  the  funeral,  went  with  Hans  Ehrlich  to  his  hum- 
ble home.  At  first  he  wept  much.  By  and  by  he  was  comforted ;  and 
he  showed  himself  obedient  and  industrious  both  at  school  and  at  home. 

His  good  foster-father  did  much  heavy  work,  for  he  was  healthy  and 
had  a  strong  body.  There  was  none  in  the  whole  village  who  could 
equal  him  in  handling  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  hatchet,  the  scythe,  and  the 
flail.  As  Christian  grew  up,  his  guardian  took  him  along  into  the 
woods,  the  field  and  the  barn.  But  often  had  Hans  Ehrlich  to  look  on 
and  shake  his  head  when  he  saw  that  Christian  could  make  no  progress 
in  his  work.  There  were  many  kinds  of  work  to  which  he  could  not 
accommodate  himself;  besides  he  was  soon  tired  out,  for  he  had  a  tender 
frame,  although  he  was  in  all  other  respects  sound  and  healthy. 

Though  Hans  Ehrlich  shook  his  head  significantly  when  Christian 
made  an  effort  to  use  the  hatchet,  the  drawing-knife,  the  saw,  or  some 
other  tool,  he  nodded  assent  with  so  much  greater  pleasure  when  in  the 
evening  the  boy  read  for  him  from  a  book,  or  related  to  him  something 
that  he  had  read :  for  he  took  great  delight  in  books ;  and  when  he 
met  with  words  and  expressions  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  wrote 
them  down,  and  asked  the  school-master  to  tell  him  what  they  meant. 
This  the  school-master  cheerfully  did ;  for  he  was  much  pleased  with  his 
scholar.  Whenever  he  asked  the  children  of  the  school  some  difScult 
questions  so  that  all  were  silent,  and  there  was  none  that  could  answer, 
it  generally  ended  with :  "  Well,  Christian,  what  doy  on  say  ?"  Chris- 
tian would  arise  and  answer ;  and  though  he  was  not  always  right,  yet 
there  was  always  wisdom  in  his  reply.  Pastor  Wahrmuth  often  visited 
his  honest  neighbor  Hans,  for  he  valued  him  highly  for  his  truth,  his 
industry,  and  his  great  skill  in  all  kinds  of  work.  As  he  nearly  always 
found  Christian  at  his  books,  he  said  to  him  one  day :  "  It  is  very  well 
to  be  fond  of  books ;  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  them ;  but  there 
are  also  many  things  that  can  not  be  learned  from  books.  Those  that 
live  only  in  books  are  often  perplexed  when  they  come  to  apply  what 
they  have  learned  in  real  life.  Just  as  a  book  has  many  pages  to  be 
read,  so  also  the  world  and  human  life  has  also  many  sides,  which  must 
be  studied  and  known.  Nature  also  is  a  great  and  glorious  book,  which 
lies  open  before  us,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  Author.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  able  properly  to  read  it." 

This  was  an  impressive  word  to  our  Christian.  Now  he  began  to  turn 
his  attention  not  only  to  the  dead  letter,  but  also  to  the  living  lessons  in 
the  great  book  of  nature,  and  he  soon  found  much  pleasure  in  the  study. 
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When  he  went  with  his  guardian  to  the  fields  or  into  the  woods,  he 
gathered  all  kinds  of  plants  and  insects  by  the  way,  observed  and  studied 
them,  to  see  their  similarity  and  difference,  and  to  admire  their  variety 
and  manifold  beauty.  A  neighboring  gardener  took  a  kind  interest  in 
him,  told  him  the  names  of  his  plants  and  animals,  and  told  him  also 
many  curious  and  interesting  things  in  regard  to  them.  In  these  visits 
to  the  gardener  Christian  heard  many  Latin  names  of  plants.  This 
awakened  in  him  the  desire  of  learning  this  excellent  language ;  and  the 
good  Pastor  Wahrmuth  kindly  showed  his  readiness  to  start  him  in  its 
rudiments. 

Christian's  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various  objects  in 
nature  increased  daily ;  and  his  ambition  did  not  confine  itself  to  the 
earth,  but  extended  to  the  beautiful  blue  heavens  above  him.  Often  in 
the  evening,  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  his  foster-father  who  was  resting 
on  the  bench  before  the  house,  he  gave  expression  to  all  kinds  of  imag- 
inings in  regard  to  the  stars  that  glimmered  so  gloriously  in  the  hea- 
vens. He  soon  observed  that  there  was  much  variety  and  difference 
among  them,  both  in  their  brilliancy  and  in  their  size,  as  also  in  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  in  their  movements  across  the  firmament. 
To  the  brighest  among  them  he  gave  special  names.  Thus,  for  instance, 
one  of  these  heavenly  lights,  on  account  of  its  redness,  he  called  the 
"Golden  Star;"  two  others,  which  always  set  together,  he  called  the 
"Two  Brothers;"  five  bright  stars,  which  shone  in  the  bright  street  that 
extends  across  the  whole  heaven,  he  called  the  "Latin  W;"  four  other 
splendid  stars,  between  which  stand  three  smaller  ones  in  a  line  as 
if  they  had  been  located  by  a  compass,  he  called  the  "Heavenly  Table." 
Thus  he  fixed  in  his  mind  many  stars  in  connection  with  these  symbolic 
names,  and  it  gave  him  great  joy,  when  he  could  call  out  to  his  father : 
"Behold,  father,  yonder  from  behind  the  mountain  come  forth  the  Two 
Brothers;"  or,  "My  Golden  Star  now  looks  down  directly  upon  the 
church-steeple;"  or,  "The  kind  Father  in  heaven  has  already  set  out  his 
Table."  He  observed  that  many  of  the  stars  did  not  change  their  re- 
lations to  each  other,  and  that  others  rose  sometimes  earlier,  then  later, 
then  not  at  all,  and  were  ever  changing  their  places ;  but  he  could  not 
explain  to  himself  the  reason  of  these  variations.  Then  the  school- 
master told  him  that  those  which  never  changed  their  relations  were 
fia;ed  stars;  and  the  others  planets.  How  exactly  it  comes  to  pass  that 
of  the  planets  many  on  some  nights  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
in  other  nights  only  some  were  visible,  the  school-master  could  not  fully 
explain  to  the  boy,  as  he  himself  had  not  mastered  the  science  of 
Astronomy. 

Christian  had  passed  beyond  his  fourteenth  year,  and  it  was  now  time 
earnestly  to  inquire  to  what  station  and  what  profession  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  devote  his  future  life. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  afternoon  service,  Hans  Ehrlich  stood  a  long 
time  at  the  church  door  in  earnest  conversation  with  Pastor  Wahrmuth ; 
and  when  he  came  home  he  sat  for  a  long  time  behind  the  table  in  deep 
reflection.  Truly  he  had  in  hand  a  solemn  subject  for  meditation,  for  it 
had  reference  to  the  whole  future  life  of  his  foster-child,  whom  he  had 
long  since  loved  as  if  he  were  his  own  son.  When  at  length  the  good 
Hans  had  come  to  a  firm  conclusion  in  his  own  mind,  he  called  Chris- 
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tian,  who  was  just  then  observing  the  make  and  ways  of  a  spider  which 
was  spinning  a  web  between  the  joiee  with  wonderfal  skill.  The  boy 
answered  quickly  to  the  call,  and  came  reverently  to  his  benefactor  to 
know  his  will. 

'* My  son,"  he  began,  "many  thoughts  are  passing  through  my  mind, 
and  I  have  also  to-day  spoken  to  the  Pastor  of  that  which  rests  upon 
my  heart.  True  I  am  well  satisfied  with  you.  Christian,  for  you  have 
always  conducted  yourself  well,  and  been  industrious;  but  this  I  most 
Bay,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  my  work  is  suited  to  you,  and  that  yon 
are  not  likely  to  succeed  at  it ;  nor  need  you  be  distressed  when  I  say 
this  of  you.  Ood  has  not,  as  you  have  lately  showed  me,  made  even  one 
leaf  exactly  like  the  other ;  how  then  should  all  men  be  exactly  alike  in 
talent  and  adaptation.  There  is  a  variety  of  stations  and  professions^ 
and  hence  every  one  has  been  furnished  with  his  own  peculiar  gifts.  One 
can  work  well  with  his  hands,  another  with  his  head,  and  one  cannot  say 
of  another,  I  have  no  need  of  thee.  What  think  you,  my  son,  if  on  to- 
morrow we  should  go  to  town  to  the  school  director,  and  bring  him  a 
letter  which  the  Pastor  proposes  to  give  us,  in  which  he  will  make  ap- 
plication to  have  you  received  as  one  of  the  pupils.  As  to  the  nece^ary 
support,  the  Pastor  thinks  that  can  be  provided  for;  and  he  says  that  a 
useM  man  has  often  been  made  out  of  a  poor  boy ! 

Christian's  face  grew  red,  and  for  some  time  he  could  not  answer  a 
word.  Then  he  fell  upon  the  neck  of  his  good  guardian  and  shed  tears 
of  joy ;  and  as  soon  as  his  full  heart  permitted  him  to  speak,  he  uttered 
only  words  of  gratitude.  With  the  same  full  and  grateful  heart  he  called 
also  on  the  venerable  Pastor,  who  handed  him  the  promised  letter  ef 
recommendation,  accompanied  with  a  present,  and  imparted  to  him  his 
blessing  upon  his  new  path  of  lifb.  Such  a  fortune  our  good  Christian 
had  never  hoped  to  reach ;  and  the  prospect  of  now  devoting  himself 
wholly  to  study,  filled  his  soul  with  raptures. 

The  next  morning  Hans  Ehrlich  drew  on  again  his  Sunday  coat,  and 
started  early  with  Christian  through  the  beautiful  fresh  woods  in  which 
all  the  birds  seemed  to  hold  jubilee,  toward  the  town  in  the  valley. 

The  school  director's  countenance  glowed  with  kindliness  as  he  read 
the  letter  of  his  old  friend  Wahrmuth ;  and  when  he  had  cast  a  closer 
look  upon  Christian,  and  asked  him  a  variety  of  questions,  he  became 
still  more  friendly.  After  a  short  interview  he  proposed,  at  once,  free 
of  charge,  to  take  the  young  pupil  into  his  own  house.  He  was  also 
much  pleased  with  Hans  Ehrlich,  on  account  of  his  honesty  and  good 
sense,  and  invited  him  to  dinner,  causing  him  to  sit  by  his  side  as  his 
honored  guest.  When  evening  was  coming  on  the  good  man  emptied 
his  knapsack  in  which  he  had  some  articles  of  clothing  for  Christian — 
secretly  wiping  away  his  tears  as  he  laid  out  one  piece  after  the  other. 
Christian  wept  too ;  for  they  felt  their  parting.  That  the  new  towi- 
pupil  could  every  Saturday  every  evening  walk  home  to  the  dear  native 
village,  this  was  a  great  comfort. 

The  school  director  knew  how  correctly  to  measure  the  powers  and 
talents  of  a  youth ;  he  therefore  put  our  Christian  into  a  class  corre- 
sponding, it  is  true,  with  his  age,  but  not  with  his  deficiency  in  acquire- 
ments. "I  do  not  fear  for  him,"  said  the  worthy  director,  "he  will 
Boon  work  his  way  up  to  them."    He  was  not  mistaken  in  this fiftvoraUe 
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jndgment.  Christian  was  diligent,  and  every  morning  found  him  at 
work  like  an  ant  in  Summer.  He  gathered  in  the  sweet  nourishment 
of  his  mind  like  a  bee  its  honey,  and  was  as  cheerful  at  his  work  as  a 
bird  in  the  grove.  First,  it  is  true,  some  of  his  fellow  scholars  smiled 
at  his  somewhat  awkward  efforts ;  but  in  a  few  years  matters  looked 
differently ;  and  many  a  one  who  had  before  made  merry  at  his  expense, 
now  came  to  seek  counsel  and  aid  from  him  in  difficult  studies. 

After  the  labors  of  the  week  it  was  refreshment  to  him  to  visit  the 
humble  home  of  Hans  Ehrlich  and  the  church  of  Pastor  Wahrmuth. 
Both  of  these  assisted  him  according  to  their  means ;  and,  to  these, 
other  benefactors  were  soon  added ;  for  industry  and  good  behavior  will 
always  and  everywhere  secure  friends.  Then,  too,  that  blessing  on 
which  all  at  last  depends  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  time  came  at  length  when  Christian,  encouraged  and  rewarded 
with  the  best  of  testimonials,  and  as  a  strong,  promising  and  well  train- 
ed youth,  made  his  way  to  the  Seminary,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry,  desiring  ardently  to  become  a  Pastor  after  the  type 
of  the  revered  Wahrmuth.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  the  heart  of  our 
good  Hans  Ehrlich  swelled  with  joy  that  he  was  able  to  say :  "  My  son, 
the  Student !" 

The  life  of  a  student,  when  it  is  of  the  right  kind,  is  commonly  very 
simple.  It  is  turned  mostly  upon  the  inward ;  the  more  quiet  and 
meditative  the  more  improving  and  useful.  There  is  therefore  not  much 
to  be  said  of  Christrian's  life  during  this  period  ;  we  may  soon  close  his 
little  history  with  as  much  simplicity  as  we  began  it ;  and  we  are  glad 
of  this  for  his  sake.  For  the  happiest  and  most  peaceful  men  are  always 
those  in  whose  life  there  are  not  many  changes  or  remarkable  surprises 
of  incident. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  Christian  entered  the  high-school ;  and 
after  he  had  long  left  it  he  did  not  abate  his  diligence  in  preparing  him- 
self for  his  future  solemn  and  responsible  station.  He  retained  his  great 
love  for  natural  sience.  In  a  strange  land,  where  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  a  time  as  family  Tutor,  and  later  still  when  he  accompanied  his 
private  pupils  in  long  journeys,  he  found  opportunity  to  increase  his 
stock  of  knowledge  in  that  department,  in  which  it  is  so  highly  impor- 
tant that  he  should  be  well  at  home  who  expects  some  day  to  preach  on 
the  words :  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works ;  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all." 

In  the  little  village,  where  his  benefactors,  Ehrlich  and  Wahrmuth 
lived,  not  many  changes  had  in  the  meantime  taken  place ;  only  both  felt 
that  they  were  silently  growing  older.  Alas !  this  experience  was  the 
more  sensibly  felt  by  Hans  Ehrlich  on  account  of  a  particular  circum- 
stance. He  had  some  time  ago  suffered  a  fracture  in  his  arm,  received 
accidentally  while  felling  trees,  the  consequences  of  which  at  first  seemed 
unimportant,  but  which  gradually  became  a  great  hindrance  to  him  in 
bis  work.  Though  the  good  man  in  many  respects  still  felt  ready  and 
expert)  he  had  nevertheless  now  to  cease  ft'om  many  kinds  of  labor 
which  formerly  he  had  dispatched  with  ease.  Thus  it  was  that  often  he 
was  found  sitting  before  his  door,  leaning  his  whitening  head  upon  his 
bands,  and  sighing:  ''Alas I  if  only  my  Christian  were  with  met' 

One  evening  as  he  sat  buried  in  such  thought,  he  had  grown  some- 
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what  sad  in  consequence ;  for  since  many  months  he  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  his  foster-child,  because  he  was  just  at  that  time  on  a  distant 
journey.  Just  then  a  carriage  rolled  down  the  mountain,  and  suddenly 
halted  not  far  from  Hans  Ehrlich's  door.  He  supposed  that  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  intended  to  inquire  for  a  hotel,  and  he  went  forth  to  give 
them  the  necessary  information.  But  the  carriage  door  opened  and  a 
fine  looking  elderly  man  came  toward  him  reaching  him  his  hand  in  a 
very  friendly  manner;  and  before  he  had  time  to  ask  the  man^s  name,  a 
young  man  that  had  followed  him  out  of  the  carriage,  fell  upon  his  neck 
and  embraced  him.     It  was — Christian  t 

The  strange  gentleman  was  the  owner  of  the  estate  including  the 
garden  which  Christian  used  to  visit  to  receive  instruction  from  the 
gardener  in  regard  to  the  names  and  nature  of  plants.  At  such  times 
the  wealthy  man  had  often  observed  him  with  pleasure,  and  some- 
times also  talked  with  the  lively  and  sensible  youth.  Afterwards — as  it 
often  happens  with  such  wealthy  men  of  the  world — the  youth  passed 
out  of  his  recollection.  It  happened  however  that  they  met  again  in 
their  travels ;  and  a  great  service  which  the  young  man  had  rendered 
him  in  the  snowy  Alps,  by  which  he  saved  his  life,  filled  his  heart  with 
gratitude  towards  him.  Now  it  happened  that  just  about  this  time  the 
pastorate  in  the  village  was  vacant ;  and  Christian  seemed  in  every  re- 
spect to  be  suited  for  the  place.  It  was  not  long  till  this  wealthy  man 
had  arranged  the  matter  with  the  authorities,  and  his  young  friend  was 
appointed  to  that  station ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  made  it  known 
to  him.  What  a  happy  return  home  was  this  to  the  young  Pastor ;  and 
what  unspeakable  joy  was  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Hans  Ehrlich,  when 
the  gentleman  heartUy  shook  his  head  and  said  : 

"Thanks  to  you,  most  excellent  man  I  you  have  raised  a  noble  son,  to 
whom  I  owe  my  life.  He  shall  henceforth  be  my  friend  and  Pastor. 
You  shall  live  with  him  and  with  me,  and  shall  be  well  cared  for  in  your 
honorable  old  age." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Hans  Ehrlich  could  utter  a  word,  overcome 
with  emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude.  But  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  his 
first  words  were|:  "  0,  if  only  soon  all  this  could  be  told  to  our  dear  Pas- 
tor WahrmuthI"  Even  while  he  spoke  Christian  was  already  on  the 
way  walking  fleetly  up  church  hill  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  good 
Wahrmuth.  The  venerable  man  soon  returned  with  him ;  and  now  only 
was  the  cup  of  joy  full  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  Hans  Ehrlich,  for  it 
was  now  consecrated  and  sanctified  by  the  blessing  of  the  Pastor. 

Thus  these  excellent  men  now  lived  together  in  blessed  peace,  and 
active  usefulness.  Hans  Ehrlich  took  such  oversight  on  the  estate  of 
his  wealthy  friend  as  was  pleasant  to  him ;  the  owner  himself  withdrew 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  great  world,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
kighest  interests  of  his  dependents ;  the  young  minister,  beloved  of  all, 
preached  to  his  dear  people  the  God  of  wisdom,  power,  and  love  in 
Christ  Jesus,  with  humility  of  heart;  and  became,  after  some  years, 
the  father  of  a  happy  family.  The  aged  Wahrmuth  was  often  brought 
over  in  the  carriage  of  Christian's  wealthy  friend  to  share  in  the  joys  of 
the  company,  and  to  make  their  social  intercourse  more  profitable  by  his 
words  of  long  experience  and  sound  sense. 

Once,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  garden  which  Christian  had  visited 
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in  his  childhood,  and  saw  how  the  ''Two  Brothers''  ascended  along  the 
heavens,  and  how  the  "Latin  W"  shone  so  brilliantly,  they  were  all 
moved  with  deep  and  strong  emotion.  They  felt  that  to  the  pions  even 
this  earth  is  already  a  kind  of  heaven.  Especially  did  Hans  Ehrlich 
feel  from  the  depths  of  his  honest  heart,  the  great  blessing  which  Qod 
had  so  kindly  bestowed  upon  him.  Then  he  said,  smiling:  "It  is  true 
Hans  Ehrlich  cannot  now  do  without  his  Christian ;  but  there  was  also 
a  time  when  Christian  could  not  get  along  without  Hans  Ehrlich."  And 
as  the  young  Pastor  was  about  to  break  forth  in  words  of  gratitude 
toward  his  foster-father,  the  wealthy  gentleman,  his  voice  trembling  with 
the  emotions  of  his  heart,  said:  "Only  let  every  one  stand  in  his  place, 
and  do  the  work  to  which  he  is  called  with  faithfulness,  then  he  can  meet 
the  future  with  comfort :  his  reward  will  come  of  itself.  None  of  us  M 
who  are  here  together  could  have  gotten  along  without  the  other;  and, 
O  that  every  member  in  our  village  church  would  ever  so  speak  to  the 
other.    We  are  members  one  of  another." 

The  venerable  Pastor,  Wahrmuth,  was  more  quiet  this  evening  than  at 
other  times;  for  he  believed,  from  many  signs,  that  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture was  near  at  hand!  A  tear  stole  over  his  mild  cheek- while  he 
listened  to  his  three  friends  speaking  with  one  another  of  the  past  and  the 
future.  As  one  transfigured,  he  looked  up  to  the  glorious  stajrry  heavens, 
took  off  his  black  velvet  cap,  and  with  solemn  reverence  and  devotion, 
as  if  he  stood  before  the  altar,  said: 

"  To  God  alone  be  all  the  glory P^ 
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Alonb  I  walked  on  the  ocean  strand, 
A  pearlj  shell  was  in  mj  hand, 
I  stopped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

Mj  name,  the  year  and  daj ; 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed, 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  oast, 
A  ware  came  rolling  high  and  fast, 

And  washed  my  line  away. 

And  so,  methonght,  't  will  quickly  be 
With  eyery  mark  on  earth  from  me ! 
A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea, 

Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  time,  and  be  to  me  no  more ; 
Of  me,  my  day,  the  name  I  bore, 

To  leave  no  track  or  trace. 

And  yet  with  him  who  counts  the  sands, 
And  holds  the  waters  in  his  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  reoord  stands, 

Inscribed  against  my  name 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought, 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought, 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught, 

For  glory  and  for  shame. 
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REV.  JOHN  JACOB  HOCHBEITNER.* 

BY     iUB    KDITOE. 

[SoDRCBS. — Hall.  Naoh.  p.  82.  Evan.  Zeit.  der  Deutschen  Ref.  Kirche,  vol.  1 
no.  11,  Nov.,  1831.     Minutes  of  Synod,  1817.] 

Between  lt46  and  lt48,  the  congregation  at  Lancaster  had  been 
vacant.  In  this  condition  they  applied  to  Rev.  Mr.  Slatter,  requesting 
him  to  send  a  call  for  a  minister  to  Holland,  which  was  done. 

In  July,  1748,  Mr.  Slatter  received  information  from  Rev.  De  Bois  of 
New  York,  that  the  synod  of  Holland  was  sending  two  ministers  in 
answer  to  the  call,  and  that  they  were  already  on  their  way  to  this 
country.  As  early  as  the  13th  of  August,  Mr.  Slatter  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  them  to  his  house  in  Philadelphia.  The  one  was  Rev. 
John  Jacob  Hochreitner,  and  the  other  Rev.  Dominicus  Bartholomaas, 
who  was  intended  for  the  congregation  at  Tulpehocken.  We  are  inci- 
dentally informed  in  the  Hallische  Nachrichten,  that  Mr.  Hochreitner 
was  a  Swiss,  and  that  he  was  sent  in  from  Switzerland,  altiiongb,  as 
already  noticed,  he  came  in  under  the  auspices  of  the  synod  of  HoUand. 

After  these  two  newly  arrived  ministers  had  rested  and  refreshed 
themselves  from  their  sea  voyage,  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Slatter,  he  accompanied  them  to  various  parts  of  the  country  to  visit 
vacant  charges. 

Mr.  Hochreitner  preached  at  Lancaster,  and  some  other  places  with 
much  acceptance,  and  was  immediately  called  to  become  their  stated 
pastor,  to  which  he  consented,  and  at  the  synod  in  September  the  call 
was  approved  and  confirmed.  In  October,  when  all  the  arrangements 
for  liis  removal  had  been  made,  an  elder  from  Lancaster  was  sent  to 
fetch  him  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Slatter  in  Philadelphia,  to  his  destined 
home  and  field  of  labor.  The  elder  with  a  horse  for  him  to  ride  was 
already  at  the  door  in  readiness  to  take  him  away,  but  how  mjrsterious 
are  the  ways  of  Providence !  He  never  saw  the  place  which  had  been 
assigned  him  as  his  field  of  labor.  He  had  brought  with  him  from 
Europe  a  gun,  which  he  had  loaded  on  board  the  ship  under  the  impres- 
sion, it  seems,  that  he  was  about  to  enter  a  wild  country  where  he  must 
be  prepared  for  his  defense  in  sudden  and  dangerous  emergencies. 
Having  found  from  a  short  residence  in  the  country,  and  especially  from 
his  late  visit  to  Lancaster  and  other  settlements  in  the  country,  that  his 
fears  were  only  imaginary,  he  attempted,  before  starting  with  the  elder 
for  Lancaster,  to  extract  the  load  from  his  gun,  when  it  exploded  in  his 
hands,  and  suddenly  laid  him  low  in  death ! 

The  written  sermon  which  he  intended  to  preach  as  his  introductory 
in  Lancaster,  was  found  in  his  pocket,  after  his  sad  and  sudden  deatl^ 
which,  upon  the  solicitations  of  many  friends^  was  afterwards  printed. 
Though  we  have  diligently  searched  and  inquired  we  have  not  yet  beai 

•  From  a  work  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Editor  on  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Old  Deceased  Members  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America." 
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able  to  obtain  a  copy.  Alas,  has  time  buried  the  interesting  relic ;  and 
has  this,  perhaps  the  only  frait  of  his  mind  and  heart  which  seemed  to 
receive  permanent  fom),  met  the  doom  of  hi%  own  mortal  remains: 
"Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust!" 

Mr.  Hochreitner's  pilgrimage  in  the  New  World  was  but  short.  The 
joy  of  the  congregation  which  awaited  him  as  their  pastor  was  turned 
into  mourning ;  and  the  messenger  who  was  to  bring  him,  only  brought 
the  sad  intelligence  that  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  had  "no  more  any 
portion  forever  in  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun!"  Thus  are  the 
ways  of  God  hidden.     His  footsteps  are  in  the  deep. 

His  ashes  no  doubt  repose  in  Philadelphia,  beneath  the  green  sod  of 
Franklin  Square.  Mr.  Slatter  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  work  and 
piety.  Rest  in  peace  until  the  resurrection  morning  shall  dawn,  and 
bring  with  it  the  eternal  deliverance  of  the  just  from  death  and  the  grave. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  in  possossion  of  farther  information  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  this  notice,  tiiey  will  confer  a  favor  by  commu- 
nicating it.  The  sermon  referred  to  is  no  doubt  still  extant  among  the 
neglected  papers  of  some  old  families.  How  interesting  it  would  be  to 
have  it  brought  to  light. 


THE     FAITHFUL     HEART. 


DT    H.    M.    OOBB. 


^ 


Blbst  is  the  heart  whose  every  b<»at 

With  Heaven's  sweet  lyre  of  Love  accords ; 
Which  marks  its  time  with  labors  meet 
For  his  rewards. 

A  blessing  on  that  heart  shall  fall, 

As  sweetly  falls  the  Summer  rain; 
Its  hope,  though  darkness  cover  all. 

Shall  never  wane. 

And  every  mom  an  angel  hand 

Shall  tune  anew  its  thousand  strings  ; 
And  it  shall  labor,  soothed  and  fanned 
By  angel  wings. 

And  blest  are  they,  who,  crushed  by  wrong, 

Shall  call  unto  that  heart  for  aid  ; 
Its  love,  as  deathless  as  its  song, 

Cannot  be  stayed. 

That  heart  shall  never  reckon  life 

By  weary  days,  and  mouths,  and  years  ; 
Nor  shall  it  waste  in  constant  strife 

With  doubts  and  fears. 

No  cloud  its  star  of  faith  shall  dim  ; 
For  when  its  mission  here  began, 
Its  strings  were  tuned  to  praising  Him, 

Through  good  to  Man. 
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THE   TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON. 


BY    EOWIR. 


On  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Potomac,  nine  miles  above  Washington 
city,  stands  Mount  Yeraon ;  and  there  in  the  side  of  a  little  hill  is  the 
tomb  of  Washington.  A  small  arched  excavation  with  a  brick  breast- 
work, overhung  with  the  wild  vine  and  careless  shrubbery  and  an  iron- 
grated  door  in  front,  represents  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  old  hero's 
jresting-place.  In  front  of  it,  towards  the  south,  lies  a  deep  woody  delL 
To  the  left,  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  ii  a  thicket  where  the  grape-vine 
and  greenbrier,  creeping  upon  the  wild-wood  make  many  a  shady  sum- 
mer bower.  To  the  north,  and  round  the  hill,  is  the  house  in  which  the 
hero  resided.  To  the  east,  and  far  below,  the  deep  blue  Potomac  mur- 
mers  by  in  tranquil  glory ;  fit  scenes  are  these  to  embosom  the  hallowed 
spot  where  the  father  of  his  country  slumbers. 

But  these  scenes,  though  lovely  in  themselves,  do  not  long  attract 
the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  Mount  Vernon.  He  looks  at  the  little 
vault  in  the  side  of  the  hill  and  feels  that  there  is  more  than  magic 
there.  The  marble  pannel  above  the  door  is  probably  the  first  that 
attracts  his  attention.  No  doubt  he  expects  the  writing  upon  it  to  be 
some  pompous  eulogy  on  his  heroic  deeds ;  but  is  no  doubt  agreeably 
disappointed  when,  instead  of  it,  he  reads  these  impressive  lines:  "I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  on  me  though  he 
were  dead  yet  shall  he  live."  While  France  wrote  upon  her  graveyard 
gates,  ''Death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  Americans  are  bold  in  publishing  to 
men  and  nations  from  the  gates  of  this  tomb  that  they  believe  Wash- 
ington lives. 

Next  the  visitor  looks  through  the  iron  grate  into  the  silent  vault 
Here  the  ground  begins  to  be  still  more  sacred.  A  deep  silence  reigns 
within  the  chamel ;  nothing  stirs  save  when  the  mellowed  light  of  a 
sunbeam  falls  through  the  grate  upon  the  emblems  of  death  within  and 
is  chased  again  by  the  shadow  of  the  spectator.  Even  at  noon-day 
there  is  a  gray  twilight  within  which  hangs  its  semi-transparent  drapery 
on  every  object.  After  looking,  however,  for  a  few  moments  into  the 
dusky  vault,  the  objects  begin  to  stand  out  more  distinctly.  Then  ap- 
pears the  sarcophagus  or  marble  coffin  from  its  deep  retirement,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Washington.  On  its  lid  are  sculp- 
tured the  United  States  arms  and  insigna,  with  a  shield  and  flag  of 
thirteen  stripes  upon  which  is  perched  the  American  eagle,  with  open 
wings,  clutching  the  arrows  and  olive  branch  with  her  talons.  Near  it^ 
on  the  lid,  towards  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  in  bold  and  deep-sculptured 
letters  is  the  simple  name — Washington.  The  spectator  feels  that 
there  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  single,  modest  name,  Washington, 
and  yet  it  seems  naked.  He  asks  himself,  Why  is  it  not  written  General 
Washington  ? — why  did  they  not  write  the  hero  of  Yorktown  ? — why 
not  First  President  of  the  United  States  ? — and  more  than  all,  why  not 
write  "Father  of  his  Country?"    He  looks  again,  and  concludes  that 
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the  one  word  means  all,  and  more  than  all  the  rest.  To  one  who  has 
been  taught  to  prattle  long  titles  before  kings  and  emperors,  it  may 
seem  naked  and  unmeaning ;  but  we  know  what  it  means.  It  has  been 
music  to  us  in  childhood ;  we  learned  its  meaning  upon  a  parent's  knee, 
or  from  some  old  revolutionary  grandfather,  who  told  us  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  of  the  victories  he  saw  achieved  by  the  good  old  general.  And 
as  we  gaze  upon  that  single  name  upon  the  lid  of  his  coffin  we  wish 
nothing  added.  It  is  encircled  by  a  halo  of  joyful  remembrances  that 
can  never  die.  And  though  that  tomb  should  be  despoiled  by  the  hands 
of  tyrants,  and  the  marble  slab  be  left  to  moulder  in  loneliness  away, 
yet  will  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon  be  a  shrine  for  the  pilgrim  patriot. 
There  will  he  sit,  though  a  tyrant  should  reign  over  the  land  where  his 
fathers  bled,  and  feed  his  grief  on  that  remembered  name.  To  him  the 
winds  would  have  a  voice.  The  zephyrs  of  evening,  though  they  sighed 
over  ruins,  as  well  as  the  murmurs  of  the  quiet-rolling  Potomac,  would 
whisper — Washington ! 

"  So  sleeps  the  brave  who  sinks  to  rest 
By  all  his  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  his  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
^  Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

"  By  fairy  hands  his  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  his  dirge  is  sung ; 
His  honor  comes  a  pilgrim  gray 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  his  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there.'' 

Some  may  have  thought  this  is  a  rustic  cemetery  indeed.  No  pyramid, 
no  obelisk,  no  monumental  column,  no  sculptured  mausoleum  from  Italy, 
no  exotic  shrubbery,  no  flowers  from  the  climes  of  the  sun  to  bloom  on 
his  grave.  True — neither  were  his  notions  on  government  sculptured 
and  polished  by  a  foreign  hand :  neither  did  he  learn  the  means  of  war 
from  Hannibal  and  Caesar,  who  "whelmed  nations  in  blood  and  wrapt 
cities  in  fire."  His  sword  was  not  made  in  theJEast,  and  dipped  in  the 
poisonous  ire  of  tyrants,  nor  was  it  baptized,  like  that  of  Alexander: 
"Conquest  and  Power."  It  was  made  in  the  land  which  it  guarded, 
and  baptized:  "Our  Country  and  our  Homes."  The  rural  and  rustic 
bushes,  then,  that  hang  over  the  hoary  vault  at  Mount  Vernon,  are  its 
proper  ornament — enough  that  they  grow  in  Freedom's  soil.  The  only 
proper  tower  that  can  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  Washington  must  be 
built  of  grateful  hearts.  Such  an  one  has  long  since  been  reared,  broad 
as  this  empire,  and  high  as  our  thoughts  soar  when  they  visit  him  in  bliss. 

Every  one  must  ornament  his  own  grave  or  it  will  not  be  ornamented. 
Every  action  he  performs  in  his  life  will  be  either  a  flower  or  a  thorn  for 
his  tomb.  Every  one  must  plant  his  own  laurels  and  cypresses,  and  the 
tears  of  postereity  will  water  them ;  and  if,  when  he  dies,  he  has  not 
planted  them  they  cannot  be  planted  by  another.  Think  you  that 
pyramids  high  as  those  of  the  Ptolemies,  overhung  with  ivy,  in  groves 
of  cypress  and  willow  could  ever  hallow,  the  names  of  Arnold  and  Burr? 
No.     Traitors  and  tyrants,  though  dead,  are  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
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traitors  and  tyrants  still.  And  though  their  monuments  should  reach 
the  clouds,  they  would  but  serve  as  so  many  channels  to  draw  the  Ten- 
geance  of  heaven  and  earth  upon  their  unhallowed  ashes.  On  the  con* 
trary,  when  a  name  is  connected  by  good  deeds  with  history  and  song 
— and  more  than  all,  if  it  is  embalmed  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
no  monument  is  his  best  monument. 

For  the  tomb  of  one  who  has  acted  well  his  part  in  life  seek  the  lone- 
liest spot  on  earth.  Let  not  the  hum  of  cities  intrude  on  its  expressive 
silence.  Let  not  the  tramp  of  busy  feet  waken  a  listless  echo  where  the 
good  man  sleeps.  Let  it  be  away  from  the  noisy  whirl  of  man's  little 
play.  Like  that  of  our  hero,  in  the  wildness  of  nature,  by  the  side  of  a 
sunny  stream,  where  twilight  falls  earliest,  where  summer  lingers  longest, 
and  where  the  eddying  sound  of  the  far-off  church  bell  delights  to  lin- 
ger. Let  the  soldier  who  falls  in  battle  sleep  on  his  battle-ground  with 
his  trusty  sword  beside  him.  But  let  the  hero  whom  God  preserve 
return,  like  one  who  has  run  a  good  race,  to  take  his  rest  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  home.  Here  let  the  same  lonely  wild-flower  which  he 
loved  in  youth,  when  like  him  it  first  opened  to  greet  the  smiles  of  the  joy- 
ous world,  be  an  emblem  still,  and  shake  its  fading  petals  over  the  bier. 

Such  is  the  tomb  of  the  great  father  of  his  country.  He  rests  on  the 
green-  banks  of  his  own  loved  river.  No  pyramid  there  to  kiss  the 
lightning.  The  small  marble  slab  tells  no  boisterous  tale,  yet  there  is 
"a  spell  that  holds  the  passenger  forgetful  of  his  way. " 

Do  you  ask  why  we  invite  you  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning.  We 
answer,  if  you  are  a  citizen,  you  go  to  strengthen  your  love  of  country. 
If  you  are  a  politician,  you  go  to  learn  calm  lessons  on  Government.  If 
you  are  a  soldier,  you  go  to  learn  the  mercies  of  war ;  and  if  you  are  a 
traitor,  you  go  to  shake  and  tremble.  Lafayette  left  the  bosom  of  his 
friends  and  his  country,  and  fought  the  battles  of  freedom  for  us.  La- 
fayette came  also  years  afterwards  to  weep  at  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

When  a  friend  whom  we  have  followed  and  loved  through  life  dies, 
we  love  to  go  to  his  tomb  to  meditate,  to  call  to  mind  his  kindness,  and 
sorrow  over  our  conduct  if  we  have  injured  him.  His  virtues  appear 
green  as  the  sod  that  covers  him,  and  though  memory  should  remove 
the  veil  from  some  error  that  slumbers  with  him  we  are  content  to — 

"  Weep  over  it  in  silence  and  close  it  again. '^ 

Many  a  lesson  may  be  learned  at  the  tomb  of  the  departed.  In  the 
cities  of  the  dead  is  the  place  to  learn  the  language  of  another  world. 
The  very  stones  teach  a  deeper  lesson  than  is  written  upon  them.  Thwr 
language  is  *'du8t  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes;"  and  the  neglected  wild- 
flower  that  hangs  over  the  bier  its  lonely  head,  speaks  in  language  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood  how  soon  the  glow  on  beauty's  cheek  must  fade 
and  die.  Ossian  never  breathes  such  sweet  and  mellow  strains  as  when 
he  sits  sad  and  unfriended  amid  the  wrecks  of  his  country,  and  from  the 
tomb  of  a  fallen  hero,  teaches  the  note  of  grief  to  the  silence  of  Morven. 
Mount  Vernon  is  the  center  point  from  which  the  nation's  spirit  evolves 
itself.  In  it  is  embosomed  the  nation's  patriotism.  It  receives  the  voice 
of  the  nation  and  echoes  it  into  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  The  spirit 
which  actuated  Washington  does  not  sleep  with  him.  It  has  become  the 
life  of  the  republic.      The  fountain  at  which  the  genius  of  Liberty 
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drinks — ^the  atmosphere  in  which  she  soars.  The  boasted  republics  of 
the  olden  time  nourished  the  genius  of  their  Liberty  upon  the  tripod — 
feeding  it  upon  the  fumes  of  the  Delphic  Oracle — which  made  it  rise 
towards  Heaven  in  fitful  starts  to  fall  back  more  fearfully  to  earth.  But 
Washington  taught  the  eagle  to  soar  into  purer  heavens.  He  found 
the  rock  of  true  freedom,  and  upon  it  he  plumed  the  eagle's  wing — and 
it  rose  successfully.  It  was  not  like  the  sky-lark  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
which  had  too  much  of  the  mists  of  ignorance  on  its  wing ;  and  when 
it  did  attempt  its  way  towards  heaven,  the  lion  of  England  howled,  it 
fell  back  bleeding  to  the  earth,  and  again  built  its  humble  nest  in  the 
shamrock.  Not  so  the  eagle,  which  has  its  nest  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Though  the  strong  tower  upon  which  it  there  had  its  aerie  lies  low,  it  has 
others  rocks  cut  from  that,  for  refuge  throughout  the  nation.  The  lion 
once  howled  at  New  Orleans,  unchained  by  Packingham ;  but  the  eagle 
flew  to  its  aerie  in  the  Hickory  and  mocked  him.  He  howled  again  at 
Perrysburg  and  Tippecanoe,  joined  by  the  wild  war-cry  of  the  Red  man, 
but  the  eagle  perched  upon  the  green  Buckeye  and  was  safe.  Ever  since 
it  hovers  for  pastime  over  Mount  Vernon ;  casting  ever  and  anon  a  glance 
at  the  hero's  tomb,  and  then  at  the  people.  Let  no  sneaking  sycophant 
presume  on  its  destruction;  by  decoying  it  with  wily  ruse  from  its 
citadel,  as  long  as  the  Hickory  and  Buckeye  are  green  on  our  shores. 

Every  nation,  like  an  individual,  must  have  a  soul — must  be  a  living 
organism.  And  though  the  soul  of  a  nation  lives  in  part  in  each  indi- 
vidual citizen,  yet  it  has  a  centre  of  activity  from  which  it  continually 
expresses  itself.  In  a  monarchy  that  centre  is  the  throne  and  its  min- 
ions of  power.  Its  first  expression  is  the  promp  and  pride  of  kings. 
The  second  is  that  retinue  of  power  which  clusters  around  the  court. 
The  third  is  the  aristocracy  which  are  the  branches  of  the  kingly  tree, 
spreading  themselves  over  the  whole  country  upon  which,  lastly,  the 
laboring  class  is  the  iruit,  subject  to  be  plucked  and  shaken  as  the 
pleasure  or  wants  of  their  lordly  masters  may  demand.  Such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  a  monarchy.  Its  soul  is  composed  of  power  built  up  of 
the  ruins  of  man's  dearest  rights ;  its  evolution  is  the  wielding  of  that 
power  by  those  to  whom  it  does  not  belong  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment— and  its  perfect  efflorescence  is  abject  tyranny — a  daring  attempt 
to  abrogate  that  eternal  law  of  liberty  by  which  God  has  constituted 
each  individual  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  will,  a  free  and  independent 
spirit. 

In  a  republic  like  ours  there  is  also  a  soul ;  but  it  lives  in  a  different 
organism.  It  has  a  different  centre — a  different  evolution — and  differ- 
ent fruits.  Its  soul  is  composed  of  the  proud  spirits  of  Seventy-Six,  who 
have  fallen  asleep ;  among  whom  Washington  still  wears  the  diadem, 
though  it  be  in  his  lowly  bed.  True,  he  sita  not  on  a  throne  with  a 
kingly  septre.  His  spirit  sits  upon  a  viewless  throne  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  sways,  not  one  but  millions  of  sceptres ;  for  he  sways  one  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  American.  There  at  the  tomb  of  Washington  sits 
the  spirit  of  Liberty  holding  its  mighty  spell.  There  with  mystic  hand 
she  touches  the  thousand  strings  which  make,  throughout  our  Union, 
between  heart  and  heart,  a  wonderous  harmony.  This  explains  the 
secret  of  the  astonishing  concord  between  the  States.  They  are  like  an 
instrument  of  many  strings  played  and  kept  in  tune  by  that  same  unseen 
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but  powerful  hand.  South  Carolina  thought  once  it  could  play  best 
upon  its  own  string,  but  it  was  countermanded  by  a  voice  from — 

**  The  dead,  but  sceptered  sovereign,  who  still  rules 
Men's  spirits  from  his  urn.'' 

Vo  doubt  that  voice  came  to  many  an  one  during  that  rebellion  in  all 
its  power.  And  as  that  State  had  raised  its  hand  to  strike  the  blow 
which  was  to  sever  them  from  the  Union,  it  was  as  if  Washington  him- 
self was  calling  to  them  from  heaven,  like  the  angel  to  Abraham  on 
Mount  Moriah :  Tear  not  that  stripe  from  the  banner  upon  which  it  has 
been  painted  by  the  blood  of  your  fathers. 

Such  is  the  influence  which  flows  from  Mount  Vernon  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  which  shows  it  to  be  without  a  figment  the  soul  of  the 
nation — the  patriot's  Mecca,  towards  which  every  one  who  loves  his 
country  will  direct  his  eyes.  And  especially  in  these  days  of  political 
darkness  and  turmoil ;  when  anarchy  and  misrule  are  sitting  with  brazen 
fronts  in  high  places — when  party  spirit  is  shaking  our  institutions — 
when  the  public  press,  like  an  adder's  tooth,  is  transftising  both  political 
and  moral  poison  throughout  every  avenue  of  society — when  those  in 
whom  the  nation  reposes  its  most  sacred  trust  are  ready  for  self-interest 
to  betray  their  sacred  trust,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  often  become, 
in  tbe  trust  of  their  legislators,  like  sacred  incense  in  the  hands  of 
devils — is  it  not  time  that  we  arouse  our  love  of  country,  and  our  love 
for  the  simple  power  of  truth  and  honesty,  by  which  Washington 
steered  the  ship — 

"  Not  in  the  sunshine  and  the  smiles  of  heaven, 
Bat  wrapt  in  whirlwinds  and  begirt  with  storms." 

Let  us  learn  at  his  tomb  a  lesson  in  silence  from  this  great  and  good 
man.  To  make  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  on  the  anniversary  of  our 
country's  freedom,  is  the  best  celebration  of  it.  Stand  and  look  upon 
his  sarcophagus.  There  is  the  eagle  bending  over  his  slumbers  with  its 
olive-branch,  as  if  it  would  beckon  to  party  spirit  to  cease  its  rankings 
lest  it  should  disturb  the  old  hero's  repose.  There  lies  the  flag — nobly 
did  he  bear  it  up  amid  the  storms  of  war — no  stripe  is  soiled,  no  star  is 
blotted  out.  There  lies  the  sword — it  made  tyrants  tremble,  but  never 
caused  a  widow  or  an  orphan's  tear;  its  motto  was:  "My  conscience, 
my  country,  and  my  home."  It  has  done  its  work  well  and  lies  at  rest 
upon  the  arm  that  wielded  it. 

"After  life's  fitful  fever  he  Sleeps  well." 

He  sleeps  well,  the  hero-soldier.  Should  you  ever  be  called  to  stand 
between  the  tyrant  and  your  country  in  the  fearful  fight — should  ever 
the  drum  which  you  now  follow  in  peace  become  the  tocsin  to  call  you 
to  meet  the  foe  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  it  will  nerve  your  arm  in  peril's 
hour  to  think  of  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

He  sleeps  well,  the  Christian.  Let  the  boasting  infidel  retire  and 
ponder.  He  who  would  not  bow  before  British  minions  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  bow  before  his  God.  We  are  informed  that  when  the  army  was 
encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  the  hero  was  seen  to  pray  in  a  retired  grove. 
It  is  known  that  that  was  darkest  time  in  all  the  conflict.     The  country 
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lay  bleeding  under  the  tyrant's  lash ;  and  the  army  which  was  to  defend 
it  was  destitute,  starving  and  mutinous.  The  stripes  and  stars  seemed 
fading  like  blighted  innocence ;  and  the  eagle  which  had  hovered  over 
the  camp  seemed  ready,  like  Noah's  dove,  to  take  its  flight  back  to 
its  native  heaven  because  it  found  not  where  to  rest.  At  this  dark  and 
awful  crisis  Washington  leaned  upon  the  God  of  battles.  It  is  said 
that  a  cherub  never  looks  lovelier  than  when  it  bends,  with  veiled  face, 
before  the  throne  on  high — and  never  was  the  father  of  his  country 
greater  than  when  he  kneeled  in  the  grove  of  Valley  Forge.  Think  of 
it  when  you  stand  upon  his  tomb  and  see  if  it  does  not  cast  a  brighter 
beam  of  glory  on  his  laurels.  Let  the  skeptic  point  you  triumphantly 
to  the  names  of  Jefferson  and  Paine ;  tell  him  a  greater  than  Jefferson 
or  Paine  is  here.  And  when  he  h«lds  up  to  you  the  "Age  of  Reason," 
and  say  this  was  Paine's  creed,  you  can  raise  up  your  Bible  and  tell 
him  this  was  Washington's  creed.  He  leaned  upon  it  in  life.  Upon  its 
promises,  in  death,  he  "sleeps  well;"  and  we  know  that  if — 

"An  angel's  arm  could  not  snatch  Mm  from  the  grave, 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  him  there." 


LABOR. 

In  Life's  vast  field  fulfil  the  work  of  duty, 
Oh !  je  who  serve  the  one  great  power  and  true, 

For  Labor  sheds  on  worth  the  bloom  of  beauty, 
A  flower  unfading  of  celestial  hue. 

Whether  to  spread  the  truth  thy  sacred  mission 
Thro'  darken'd  hearts  of  ignorance  and  crime. 

Nobly  to  strengthen  faltering  indecision, 
And  lead  the  erring  soul  to  hopes  sublime. 

Whether  from  forge  or  workshop,  echoes  ringing 
Of  that  dull  music  unattun'd  by  Love — 

In  all  ye  yet  may  hear  sweet  angels  singing 
The  sacred  melodies  that  float  above  I 

Let  your  heart  to  them  beat  perfect  measure^ 
'Mid  hopes  of  time  remembering  Life's  great  aim, 

Work,  ceaseless  work,  not  for  the  cankering  treasure. 
But  for  laurels  of  immortal  fame. 

A  fame  surpassing  that  of  man's  creation. 
By  angels  trumpeted,  by  God  bestowed. 

Attends  the  spirit  in  its  exaltation 
With  hymns  of  praise  to  Heavens  unseen  abode. 

And  toil  with  earnest  faith ;  for  faith  to  labor 
Is  as  the  spirits  to  the  outward  frame. 

It  ever  vivifies,  and  prompts  its  neighbor, 
And  steadfast  stands  in  storm  or  calm  the  same  t 

Else  dead  are  all  our  acts  ;  in  self  beginning. 
With  loftier  purpose  they  shall  never  blend ; 

And  whilst  true  faith  the  crown  of  Life  is  winning, 
Unquicken'd  deeds  in  Death  eternal  end ! 
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PROMPT   AND   PUNCTUAL. 


BT    TBB    IDITOR. 


To  act  always  at  the  proper  time  and  to  do  it  with  quick  decision  is 
a  great  virtue.  This  is  something  to  be  desired  and  sought  after  by 
every  young  man  and  woman.  Begin  any  particular  business  promptly 
— answer  letters  promptly — answer  questions  promptly — pay  your  debts 
promptly — do  your  duty  promptly.  Look  around  you  and  think  of 
those  men  whom  you  love  to  meet,  and  with  whom  you  love  to  deal— 
and  who  are  they  ?  Not  your  slow,  sneaking  drones  who  come  to  yoa 
by  a  process,  and  leave  you  by  a  process ;  but  your  frank,  open,  decided 
men — ^those  on  whom  you  can  rely  because  you  know  that  they  are 
prompt  and  punctual.  Porches  before  the  house  are  pleasant,  but  they 
are  for  pleasure  and  liesure ;  so  long  introductions  and  drawling  ap- 
proaches, may  answer  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  but  they  are 
intolerably  to  earnest  men,  who  do  not  sit  on  the  porch  but  serve  in  the 
temple. 

Be  prompt.  Do  what  you  say,  and  do  what  you  intend  to  do,  quick- 
ly and  with  decision ;  then  shall  you  be  known,  and  called  for,  and  de- 
pended upon,  because  it  is  known  when  and  where  you  are  to  be  found. 
There  are  few  things  which  go  so  far  to  reduce  a  person  in  the  confidence 
of  others  as  want  of  promptness  and  punctuality.  Men  will  not  rely 
readily  and  with  pleasure  on  their  word  or  on  them.  There  are  hun- 
dreds in  business,  and  social  life,  in  church  and  in  state,  who  have  lost 
all  their  influence  by  a  want  of  these  virtues.  A  little  item  of  busineH 
has  been  committed  to  them,  and  they  have  neglected  it — or  put  it  off 
to  the  last  moment,  and  then  attended  to  it  hastily  and  only  half;  and 
if  they  are  unfaithful  in  that  which  is  least,  how  shall  men  commit  to 
them  that  which  is  great. 

He  that  lacks  in  promptness  keeps  others  in  continual  suspense,  and 
subjects  them  to  delay  and  disappointment  in  their  work.  Thus  time  is 
lost,  and  a  great  deal  of  vexation  caused.  He  has  an  appointment  with 
one  or  more  others  to  transact  certain  business.  The  rest,  or  some  of 
them,  have  made  their  arrangements  so  as  to  be  able  to  spare  only  that 
time  and  no  more ;  but  Droney  comes  not  at  ^11,  or  comes  half  an  hour 
after  the  time.  They  wait  with  impatience,  and  when  their  time  is  up, 
and  another  appointment  is  pressing  them,  behold  he  comes  dragging 
himself  along  like  a  wounded  snail.  Perhaps  part  of  the  business  has 
been  dispatched  ;  but  now  the  whole  matter  gone  over  must  be  reviewed 
so  that  Droney  may  be  posted  up.  What  moral  right,  we  earnestly  ask, 
has  any  man  to  rob  one  or  three,  or  half-dozen  men  of  half  an  hour  while 
they  are  waiting  on  him  ?  What  is  the  difference,  in  morals,  between 
stealing  a  pen-knife  and  stealing  a  half  hour,  which  is  worth  more  than 
a  pen-knife  to  him.  Who  has  not  seen  a  body  of  ten  or  more  men  wait- 
ing over  an  hour  on  one  Droney  to  make  a  quorum  ?  Here  are  ten  hours 
of  valuable  time  gone  to  waste,  through  the  want  of  promptness  of  one 
man.  Can  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  keep  up  respect  for 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  others  ?  Never.     The  first  offense,  will  cause 
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doubt  of  him,  the  second  will  awaken  disgust  for  him,  and  the  third  will 
place  him  among  drones  where  it  will  require  a  long  effort  till  he  gets 
himself  into  credit  again. 

Not  only  does  this  rice  derange  the  business  of  others ;  but  it  fatally 
interferes  with  Droney's  ovm  business.  He  gets  his  affairs  into  endless 
confusion.  In  a  well  ordered  life  the  duties  of  a  day  or  week  are  strung 
togetixet,  and  dependent  on  one  another  like  cars  in  a  train ;  if  one  runs 
off  the  track  all  will  feel  the  jolt.  The  whole  train  will  be  delayed ;  and 
as  in  rail-roading,  those  who  fail  to  make  time  are  ordered  off  the  road, 
so  are  drones  soon  pushed  out  of  the  line  of  business.  It  has  been 
amusingly,  but  truly  said,  that  some  persons  seem  to  hare  been  bom  half 
an  hour  too  late,  and  are  never  able  to  make  it  up,  hence  they  are 
always  just  almost  up  to  their  business  but  never  reach  it.  Now  if  all 
Dronies  could  be  transferred  into  a  world  of  their  own,  a  world-moving 
helf  an  hour  behind  ours,  it  would  work  well  enough.  The  trouble 
comes  from  their  being  mixed  in  the  established  order  of  this  world. 
H^*e  they  are  an  intolerable  drawback,  hanging  like  a  loose  shoe-sole  to 
the  feet  of  the  diligent. 

We  propose — ^no — we  give  up  all  hopes  of  getting  this  wrong  thing 
right.  They  will  never  catch  up.  Still  we  propose  this,  namely,  that 
our  young  readers  of  the  Guardian  never  fall  into  this  inexcusable  vice. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  young  readers  the  anecdote  of 
Washington  and  his  Secretary.  The  Father  of  his  country  was  distin^ 
guished  for  his  promptness  and  punctuality,  and  he  expected  the  same 
virtue  in  all  who  held  office  under  him.  On  one  occasion  his  Secretary 
ame  a  few  minutes  after  time  to  an  appointment.  Washington  chided 
him.  The  Secretary  excused  himself  by  saying  that  his  watch  was  a 
little  out  of  time;  Washington  said:  '^Yon  must  either  have  a  new 
watch,  or  I  must  have  a  new  Secretary.''  So  little  allowance  did  this 
great  man  make  for  a  want  of  punc^uallity. 

It  is  moreover  said  that  Washington  never  waited  beyond  the  fixed 
time  in  an  appointment  with  others.  If  they  were  not  on  the  ground  he 
immediately  left.  This  example  is  as  much  to  his  credit,  as  it  is  a  re- 
proof of  ail  those  time-pirates  who  by  their  tardiness  steal  the  precious 
life  of  oth^^  by  inches. 


STANZAS. 


[lanyzomta  in  an  omnibus  whil«  riding  with  a  party  np  the  Bid*  of  a  ravine  along  the  Snaqnehanaa* 
Penciled  down  by  a  Lady.] 


On  the  river 

Snnbeama  qitiyer 
Bnght  and  pure  and  fair ; 

Just  so  brightly, 

Just  BO  sprightly, 
Caning  joys  of  childhood  are. 

From  the  mountains 

Sparkling  foiiatams 

hwj^  and  laugh  along ; 


Just  BO  sweetly. 
Just  so  fleetly. 
Glides  our  childhood's  song. 

Clouds  are  flying, 

Always  hieing 
From  the  earth  away ; 

So  the  wildwood 

Hopes  of  childhood, 
Are  a  fleeting  lay. 
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THE   STUGGLES   OF   DEATH  AND   LIFE. 


BT    THE    BDITOE. 


Repentanoe  in  its  tme  sense  moves  hand  in  hand  with  conyersion ; 
they  have  one  ground  in  regeneration,  work  together  towards  a  holy  life- 
having  as  their  end  the  entire  renewing  of  the  outwurd  and  inward  man 
into  the  spirit  and  image  of  Christ. 

This  process  of  renewal  consists  in  two  things :  ''  The  mortificatioQ 
of  the  old,  and  the  quickening  of  the  new  man." 

This  conversion  involves  two  things  because  it  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  a  cTiange,  or  conversion,  that  it  is  from  one  thing  to  another.  Ab 
turning  from  sin  is  not  yet  a  conversion ;  it  also  requires  a  positive 
turning  to  Christ.  So  also  a  turning  to  Christ  necessarily  pre-supposes 
ft  turning  from  sin.  These  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  one  put 
them  asunder. 

The  scriptures  speak  of  the  natural  man — ^by  which  they  mean  man 
in  his  state  of  depravity,  man  dead  in  sin,  and  at  enmity  with  Qod.  1 
Cor.  2:14.  This  is  the  same  as  the  old  man.  Eph.  4 :  22 ;  Rom.  4 :  0. 
The  scriptures  also  speak  of  the  outvxird  man.  2  Cor.  4 :  16.  By  tbia 
fs  meant  his  mortal  body,  including  also  those  evils  which  most  naturally 
exercise  themselves  by  means  of  the  body. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  christian  man.  Now  we  have  corresponding 
expressions,  designating  the  other  side.  Thus  we  have  mentioned  the 
inward  man,  (Rom.  7:  22;  Eph.  3:  16,)  by  which  is  meant  the  new 
life  of  grace  in  the  soul.  This  is  same  as  the  new  man.  Eph.  4;  24 ; 
Ool.  3 :  10.     This  again  is  the  same  as  the  hidden  man.     1  Pet.  3:  4. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  scriptures  all  men  are  bom  in  this 
natural,,  old,  outward  state-— depravity  pervades  man  entirely,  and  sin 
reigns.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  saved,  he  must  be  bom  anew.  This 
U  not  done  by  a  mere  reforming  of  the  old,  but  by  the  death  of  the  old 
This  is  done  by  generating  in  him  a  new  life,  or  a  new  man,  which  under 
£Over  of  the  old  unfolds  itself ;  and  by  unfolding  itself  it  kills  the  old 
nature. 

There  has  no  greater,  no  more  sublime  mystery,  ever  transpired  before 
the  eyes  of  men — except  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  in  the  human  in 
Christ — ^than  this  blessed  and  glorious  generation  and  evolution  of  a 
new  creature  amid  the  corruptions  and  death  straggles  of  the  old  nature. 
How  wonderful  this  life  in  the  midst  of  death  I  This  life  out  of  death! 
This  life  triumphing  over  death  I  This  life  bom  of  a  birth,  the  pains 
and  pangs  of  which  are  the  groans  and  dying  agonies  of  the  old  man !  As 
this  double  process  is  mysterious,  it  can  only  be  seen  by  us  in  its  effects, 
find  can  only  be  represented  by  figures  and  symbols  as  is  done  in  the 
flcriptures. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  double  process  of  the  dying  of  the  old  and 
the  quickening  of  the  new  life  is  exhibited  and  illustrated  in  the  holj 
flcripture.  It  is  done  by  processes  seen  in  lower  spheres — in  the  king- 
dom of  nature.  It  is  well  known  to  careful  students  of  the  sacred 
writers  that  they  continually  make  the  lower  world  of  nature  utter  pro- 
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phecies  of  the  higher  world  of  spirit  and  grace.     On  this  fact  are  based 
all  our  Saviour^s  parables. 

I.  If  we  begin  with  the  lower — ^the  vegetable  kingdom — we  find 
some  passages  in  which  the  unfolding  of  the  new  man  in  and  under  the 
old  is  presented  under  figure  of  a  seed  in  the  earth. 

The  new  life  in  the  heart  is  as  the  germ  of  the  seed :  the  old  nature 
is  as  the  outer  and  grosser  substance  which  covers  the  germ.  "All 
seeds  are  composed  of  two  parts :  the  germ,  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  plant,  and  the  lobes,  or  body  of  the  seed,  which,  by 
their  decomposition  in  the  ground,  become  the  first  nourishment  to  the 
extremely  fine  and  delicate  roots  of  the  embryo  plant.  The  body  dies 
that  the  germ  may  live."  (Clark  on  Rom.  6:6)  The  new  life  of  the 
plant  is  not  quickened  except  the  old  die ;  and  it  is  only  quickened  as 
fast  as  the  old  dies.  The  new  also  is  quickened  under  cover  of  the  old 
and  in  connection  with  it,  till,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process,  the  old 
entirely  disappears.  "  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  the  man  should 
cast  seed  in  the  ground ;  and  should  sleep,  and  should  rise  night  and 
day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how. 
For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear."  Mark  4 :  26-28.  The  king- 
dom of  grace,  in  the  world  and  in  the  heart,  works  in  this  way.  Christ- 
ian life  has  been  lodged  as  the  germ  of  a  seed  into  the  bosom  of  the 
corrupt  world — it  has  laid  hold  on  what  surrounds  it  in  the  way  of 
growth.  It  does  not  at  once  destroy  the  old,  but  begins  to  renovate  it. 
Hence  it  works  under  and  in  the  old  forms.  Its  movements  are  in  secret. 
It  Cometh  not  by  observation,  and  yet  it  comes  renovating  and  triumph- 
ing. In  the  individual  man,  where  this  kingdom  also  dweUs,  it  works 
by  the  same  laws. 

II.  If  we  ascend  into  the  sphere  of  animal  nature  we  have  the  same 
mystery  referred  to.  There  are  a  number  of  passages  in  which  there  is 
evidently  an  allusion  to  a  similar  fact  in  animal  life.  Though  there  is 
no  direct  reference  to  the  transformations  of  animal  existence  in  its  lower 
forms,  yet  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  animal  life  of  man :  and  this 
in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  conception  has  been  suggested  by  what 
is  familiarly  known  from  lower  grades  of  animal  life. 

There  are  some  insects  which  begin  their  being  in  a  larva  or  chrysalis 
state.  In  this  state  their  life  is  covered  by  a  rough  and  vile  exterior : 
under  cover  of  which  the  beautiful  insect  which  at  length  emerges  from 
it  is  undergoing  a  transition.  Its  life,  at  first  feeble  and  scarcely  con- 
cioas,  becomes  ever  stronger.  It  appropriates  to  its  growth  what  can 
be  so  assumed  from  its  larva  or  covering.  Thus  in  one  sense,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  renews  the  larva  itself  by  assuming  of  it  to  itself,  and 
penetrating  and  pervading  it  with  its  own  life.  There  is,  however,  part 
of  the  larva  which  the  life  cannot  use  except  as  the  rough  covering  under 
which  it  is  protected  in  its  own  grand  evolution.  This  it  casts  ofif  at 
length  and  escapes  from  it. 

£i  like  manner  the  old,  natural,  outward  man,  is  the  covering  of  a 
new  creature  mysteriously  begotton  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  new  being 
unfolds  his  powers  under  the  larva  of  the  old ;  till  the  time  comes  when 
the  "body  of  death"  is  entirely  cast  off.  Now  the  perfected  and  eman- 
cipated man  mounts  away  to  heaven;  while  the  power  of  renovation,  in 
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due  time  completes  itself  by  changing  even  the  "vile  body,  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working 
whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."  PhiL  3:  21. 
With  this  figure  in  mind  many  passages  become  at  once  pliEun.  "Al- 
ways bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the 
life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body.  For  we  which 
live  are  always  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus'  sake,  that  the  life  also  of 
Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh.  Though  our  oat- 
ward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day."  2  Cor. 
4:  10,  11,  16.  "Put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and  be  renewed 
in^the  spirit  of  your  mind ;  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."    Eph.  4:  22-24. 

III.  The  same  double  process  is  represented  as  manifesting  itself  in 
the  higher  life  of  the  mind  or  soul  and  spirit. 

All  the  faculties  and  affections  are  brought  under  the  power  of  a  new 
and  higher  life,  by  which  they  are  elevated  and  glorified.  The  natural 
affections  become  spiritual — the  natural  understanding  becomes  spiritual. 
— ^the  natural  will,  reason,  conscience  are  all  glorified  in  a  higher  life. 
In  short  the  inner  loses  the  old  by  its  being  taken  up  in  the  new.  Thus 
Paul:  "For  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live 
unto  God.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless,  I  live ;  yet  not  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of 
the  son  of  God."     Gal.  2:  19,  20. 

IV.  Indeed  we  have  this  double  process  imaged  forth  to  us  in  the 
life,  death,  and  glorification  of  Christ  himself.  His  life  reigned  in  him 
under  a  servant-form :  it  was  lost  at  last  to  outward  view  in  the  grave, 
where  it  was  for  a  space  buried.  But  from  death  came  life.  From  the 
bosom  of  the  grave  burst  forth  immortality.  The  eternal  life  triumphed 
over  death  and  was  openly  glorified.  In  the  buried  seed  was  the  germ 
of  a  glorious  resurrection.  To  this  our  Saviour  himself  alluded:  "Ex- 
cept a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone :  but 
if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  John  12 :  24.  That  this  is  the 
type  of  what  awaits  all  the  saints  is  plainly  asserted:  "We  are  buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  frt)m 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  the 
newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness 
of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection :  know- 
ing this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin."  Kom.  6 : 
4-1.    Rom.  7  :  5-6. 

What  forcible  illustrations  are  all  these  of  that  mysterious  process 
going  forward  in  every  one  in  whom  the  life  of  grace  has  begun.  The 
old  is  given  over  to  death  more  and  more :  The  new  is  quickened  more 
and  more.  The  resistance  of  the  old  life  draws  out  the  strength  of  the 
new.  The  corruption  and  decay  of  the  old,  feeds,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulates  the  new  to  rise  out  of  it.  The  tears  of  penitence  which  are 
caused  by  a  discovery  of  the  old  and  evil  still  living  in  us,  are  like  re- 
freshing dews  to  the  energies  of  the  new  man,  giving  the  new  nature  an 
impulse  by  which  it  rises  towards  its  liberty  and  perfection. 
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MY  PILGRIM'S   POUCH. 
III. 

BT    HATHAV. 

"To  8BE  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad/'  and  to  read  of  them  in 
books  are  things  which  differ  very  materially.  Travels  can  be  read  as  a 
pleasant  diversion  dnring  the  apathy  consequent  npon  a  good  dinner, 
or  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  mental  labor.  They  always  serve  as  a  wel- 
come dessert  after  the  strong  dishes  have  been  despatched.  But  they  are 
rrnxde  with  a  far  more  solid  relish,  where  the  strong  dishes  and  dessert, 
the  shade  and  shine,  are  served  up  together.  And  a  very  happy  arrange- 
ment this  is,  for  it  gives  variety  and  stimulus  to  the  feast. 

I  went  to  Ireland  with  the  determination  to  visit  Goldsmith's  "De- 
serted Village."  Its  lovely  shadow  still  lingers  about  one  hundred  miles 
west  of  Dublin.  All  that  remains  of  "sweet  Auburn"  are  a  few  dilapi«r 
dated  walls.  The  few  huts  in  the  vicinity  are  of  more  modem  origin. 
About  thirty  yards  from  the  road  are  the  gloomy,  roofless  relics  of  "the 
Tillage  preacher's  modest  mansion."  Here  Goldsmith's  brother  lived,  of 
whom  we  have  such  a  glowing  description  in  the  "Deserted  Village." 
In  front  of  it  "still  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild" — a  few  of  which 
I  plucked  to  send  across  the  Atlantic,  freighted  with  good  wishes  for  my 
friends. 

*•  The  decent  churcli  that  topt  the  neighboriag  hill" 

is  still  seen  from  the  old  parsonage,  several  miles  off  on  the  distant  hill 
top.  It  was  remodelled  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  still  devoted  to  its 
original  sacred  purpose.  A  shorter  distance,  in  the  same  direction,  is 
"the  never  failing  brook."  "The  busy  mill"  is  busy  no  longer.  The 
old  wheel  has  become  insensible  to  the  water  dripping  on  its  paddlee. 
The  building  bears  its  age  very  well,  a  thatched  stone  edifice  that  prom- 
ises to  survive  all  its  former  contemporaries.  About  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  the  parsonage,  over  a  small  hill,  is  "the  three  jolly  pigeons," 

*'  The  house  where  nut-brown  draoghta  inspired.*' 
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Every  thing  is  gone  except  the  moldering  walls.  None  of  its  original 
ornaments  remain,  except  "the  hearth,"  over  whose  chimney  broken 
tea-cups  were  ranged  and  "wisely  kept  for  show."  The  "white  washed 
wall"  has  been  soiled  by  time  :rr,d  rain.  Opposite  from  this  a  vacant 
spot  is  shown  where  stood  "t.»<  hawthorn  bush."  One  can  easily  dis- 
cover the  vestiges  of  faded  beauty  in  this  once  lovely  plain.  But  a  shade 
of  sadness  has  settled  upon  it.  Its  glades  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Its  forlorn  desolation  is  a  sad  monument  of  the  tyranny  of  land  ownen 
in  Ireland. 

"  Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  ia  seen 
And  desolktion  saddens  all  the  green, 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  the  smiling  plain." 

I  rambled  through  this  melancholy  solitude  until  evening's  close, 
when  I  sat  down  on  the  moldering  wall  to  listen  to  "the  village  mur- 
mur." Though  there  were  only  a  few  straggling  peasant  huts  near  me, 
it  was  at  an  hour  when  the  life  of  Nature  was  all  astir.  The  geese 
gabbled,  the  dogs  barked,  the  cattle  lowed,  the  children  whooped  and 
shouted,  so  that  with  the  help  of  my  imagination  I  could  easUy  pfctore 
to  myself  the  scene  of  sweet  confusion  in  Auburn's  palmiest  days.  Gold- 
smith used  to  say  that  he  had  received  nothing  from  Ireland  but  his 
blunders  and  his  brogue.  He  should  have  given  her  credit  for  famish- 
ing the  occasion  and  spot  of  the  "Deserted  Village." 

Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birth-jjiace  and  home  of  Shakspeare,  is  less 
deserted.  But  even  this  seems  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  villagers  say 
they  could  not  live  were  it  not  for  Shakspeare  and  the  farmers.  His 
house  is  very  old  and  will  not  bear  the  burden  of  time  much  longer  with- 
out crutches.  The  walls  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  born  are  covered 
two  and  tltree  times  over  with  the  autographs  of  visitors.  The  churdi 
in  which  .lie  poet  lies  buried,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  is  an  andat 
^edifice  bui  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  somewhat  remarkaUe 
that  the  remains  have  never  been  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
dreadful  imprecation  on  his  tomb  has  doubtless  secured  undisturbed  re- 
pose to  his  dust.  Shakspeare  has  a  singular  epitaph  for  so  great  amaa. 
It  is  strange  that  England's  greatest  poet  had  no  more  enconragiag 
sentiment  for  his  race  to  place  over  his  grave  than  the  following  lines; 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here : 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  this  stone, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  these  bones." 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  visit  some  parts  of  northern  Europe 
during  the  month  of  May,  when  it  is  customary  for  the  Romish  churdi 
to  decorate  her  chapels  and  ctilhedrals  with  flowers.  Some  of  the 
churches  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp  were  ornamented  in  a  style  irresistihly 
impressive.  The  buildings  are  imposing  models  of  the  later  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  hung  with  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  the 
Dutch  school ;  their  altars  surrounded  with  large  pyramids  of  living 
flowers — flowers  pendent  from  ll:e  ceiling,  pulpit  and  the  organ — all 
these  combined  to  produce  a  very  pleasant  effect.  It  is  certainly  not 
wrong,  nay  it  is  right,  to  make  Nature  and  Art  tributary  to  the  interests 
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of  Religion.  The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Antwerp,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  said  to  have  taken 
eighty-four  years  to  finish  it.  It  contains  the  master-piece  of  Rubens — 
" Christ's  Descent  from  the  Cross."  The  steeple  is  four  hundred  and 
three  feet  in  hight,  and  contains  a  sett  of  chimes  composed  of  forty 
bells.  The  largest  weighs  fifteen  tons  and  requires  sixteen  men  to  ring 
it.  I  tried  to  ascend  to  the  top,  but  found  it  hard  for  flesh  and  blood 
to  rise  so  high  above  the  attractions  of  earth  around  a  narrow  cylinder. 
I  reached  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  which  was  high  enough  for 
aU  practical  purposes.  From  here  I  had  a  view  of  a  large  district  of 
Belgian  country,  intersected  by  the  crooked  windings  of  'Hhe  lazy 
Scheld." 

Holland  has  become  justly  celebrated  for  its  school  of  painting,  and 
its  prominent  activity  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  The  building  in 
which  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort^was  held  is  still  preserved,  but  has 
been  degraded  into  a  misery-brewing  public  house.  The  peculiarities 
and  social  habits  of  Holland  are  often  made  a  subject  of  ridicule  by 
those  who  have  less  that  merits  the  serious  respect  of  mankind.  The 
geography  of  a  country  has  much  to  do  in  forming  its  manners.  In 
consequence  of  the  omnipresent  abundance  of  water  in  Holland,  its  in- 
habitants, especially  the  female  portion,  have  become  fastidiously  cleanly. 
But  after  enduring  the  nausea  and  disgust  of  filth,  the  most  punctilious 
cleanliness  is  a  grateful  fault.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  its  concomitant  influence,  but  as  a  finished  fact  it  is  always 
pleasant.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  venture  into  the  streets  of  a  Dutch 
city  or  vUlage  in  the  mornings,  while  showers  of  scrubbing-water  rain 
from  upper  stories ;  but  all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  away  until  the 
clouds  disperse.  Within  doors  every  thing  is  arranged  with  faultless 
precision,  and  notwithstanding  the  tumbling  and  huddling,  the  dashing 
and  splashing  attending  these  scrubbing  evolutions,  order  is  the  first 
law  of  nature  in  the  domestic  economy  of  Holland.  A  person  will  natu- 
rally partake  of  the  element  in  which  he  moves;  and  so  the  Dutch,  living 
among  such  vast  quantities  of  water,  and  addicted  to  these  scrubbing 
and  scouring  habits,  cannot  always  make  the  purity  of  their  garments 
correspond  with  that  of  their  dwellings.  On  this  account  Goldsmith, 
in  a  letter  from  Holland  while  living  there,  said  that  a  Dutchman's 
house  reminded  him  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  an  ox.  This,  however, 
is  a  very  unfair  comparison  in  fact;  for  the  Dutch  ladies  look  like  all 
other  ladies  while  they  are  scrubbing,  but  when  that  is  over  their  dress 
is  as  faultless  as  their  dwelling.  In  Holland,  where  there  are  so  many 
stagnant  waters  emitting  noxous  vapors,  cleanliness  has  become  an  ab- 
solute necessity.     The  women  must  either  scrub  or  suffer  pestilence. 

To  see  cleanliness  carried  to  its  greatest  possible  perfection,  I  visited 
Brock,  Sw\  :ral  miles  from  Amsterdam.  This  is  celebrated  as  the  clean- 
liest village  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  not  without  reason.  The  streets 
are  all  too  narrow  for  either  cart  or  carriage  to  pass  through.  Not  a 
speck  is  seen  on  these  polished  pavements.  It  is  said  there  is  a  board 
at  the  end  of  the  village  forbidding  strangers  to  smoke  without  stoppers 
on  their  pipes,  so  as  not  to  spill  the  ashes,  and  to  dismount  and  lead 
their  horses  through  the  streets  at  a  foot  pace.  The  streets  look  deso- 
late, because  the  front  rooms  are  never  occupied  save  at  weddings  and 
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funerals.  At  other  times  no  person  is  admitted.  Eren  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  refused  admission  on  a  Tisit  there,  l^et  thej  receire 
iheic  weekly  scrubbing.  At  almost  eyery  door  you  find  a  lot  of  shoes, 
belonging  to  visitors  within,  who  are  required  to  pull  them  off  before 
entering,  so  as  not  to  defile  the  dweUing.  Desirous  of  getting  an  inside 
Yiew,  I  lunched  at  a  restaurant.  The  nicelj  sanded  floor,  streaked  with 
figures,  looked  as  if  it  were  covered  with  a  matted  carpet.  The  furni- 
ture was  disposed  in  the  most  precise  manner,  and  so  clean  that  I  feared 
lest  by  a  slight  touch  I  might  vitiate  its  purity.  The  villagers,  as  osoal, 
were  busy  at  scouring.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  their  daily  labor 
moniing,  noon  and  evening,  from  year  to  year. 

Or  my  return  from  Brock  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  Dutch 
dairy.  By  the  purchase  of  a  few  glasses  of  milk,  I  procured  an  admis- 
rion.  It  is  rather  out  of  taste  to  take  the  reader  through  a  stable,  but 
I  can  not  get  him  into  the  house  without  it,  for  the  front  doors  are 
always  locked,  and  the  back  doors  lead  through  this  apartment.  The 
building  was  a  large  square  brick  edifice,  with  a  tiled  semi-ectagonal 
roof.  The  cow  stable  extended  around  three  sides,  and  tiie  fourth  was 
occupied  as  a  dwelling.  The  cows  were  placed  around  the  outside  wall 
in  spacious  stalls  painted  red  and  green.  Where  these  stood,  under 
their  feet,  were  boards  as  clean  as  the  pales  in  which  they  were  milked, 
and  under  their  bodies  sloping  pavements  covered  with  white  sand, 
printed  in  mosaic.  Pulleys  were  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  over  which  lines 
were  drawn,  with  a  weight  at  one  end  and  the  other  fastened  to  their 
tails  to  prevent  them  from  being  polluted  by  dipping  into  the  gutter 
behind.  This  gutter  is  depressed  below  the  pavement  so  as  to  keep 
their  beds  perfectly  dry  and  clean.  Ac^oining  this  was  a  broad  pave- 
ment with  a  matted  carpet  covering  its  middle  passage  and  this  ended 
in  a  long  room  in  which  was  a  bed,  chairs  and  dairy  ^miture.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  these  apartments  had  ever  been  occupied  by  cattle. 
I  must  say  that  they  really  looked  cleaner  than  their  attendants. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  suddenly  been  tumbled  from  the  downy  bed  of 
a  pleasant  dream  into  the  dismal  streets  of  an  unknown  city,  whose 
hotels  were  hid  by  midnight  darkness,  and  whose  police  you  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  so  many  harpies,  ready  to  pluck  you  to  pieces?     If 

iron  have,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  ft  places  a  man  in  a  most  uncom- 
brtable  predicament.  Coming  up  the  Rhine  on  a  steamer,  I  was  roused 
about  midnight  by  the  cry  of  "Dusseldorf "  out  of  one  of  those  pleasant 
dreams  which  we  would  gladly  receive  as  a  reality,  and  hurried  ashore 
with  scarcely  time  enough  to  get  rightly  awake.  I  felt  my  way  through 
the  uninviting  streets,  and  vainly  tried  to  read  signs  which  darkness  had 
made  invisible.  After  much  fruitless  wandering  I  concluded  to  sit 
down  quietly  till  dawn,  when  I  spied  one  of  the  police,  who  assisted  me 
in  procuring  lodgings,  than  which  a  more  welcome  kindness  I  have 
seldom  received.  After  seeing  the  sights  of  Dusseldorf  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  I  proceeded  to  Cologne,  the  fountain  head  of  "Co- 
logne-water." But  like  many  other  places  that  once  were  the  sources 
of  pleasant  things,  Cologne  has  lost  its  original  fragrance.  Some  of  its 
streets  are  sluices  of  filth,  emitting  the  most  offensive  odor. 

The  Rhine  is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  river  in  the  world. 
"As  it  flows  down  firom  the  distant  ridges  of  the  Alps,  through  fertile 
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regions,  into  iht  sea,  so  it  comes  down  from  remote  antiquity,  associated 
in  every  age  with  momentoas  events  in  the  history  of  neighboring  na- 
tions." Along  its  banks  repose  the  bones  of  emperors,  and  on  its  crags 
are  the  cmmbling  remains  of  their  castles.  Each  of  its  mountain 
peaks  his  an  unwritten  history,  dating  back  to  remote  elemental  wars 
in  nature.  Its  ruins  have  descended  from  the  days  of  Rivalry  and 
Chivalry;  its  fortresses  show  the  power  and  weakness  of  Love  and 
Hate.  The  ruins  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Rhine  are  principally 
between  Bonn  and  Mayence.  I  passed  along  here  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  mountains  were  covered  with  spring  verdure  and  busy 
vine-dressers.  To  appreciate  the  scenery  it  must  be  seen.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  Rhine  could  ever  work  a  channel  through 
such  barriers.  Sometime  the  mountains  recede  from  the  river  and  form 
a  large  fertile  basin,  then  they  close  up  again  and  form  a  long  vista  at 
the  end  of  which  they  seem  to  meet,  but  when  you  get  there  you  find 
that  the  river  worms  and  winds  its  course  in  zigzag  style  around  the 
most  threatening  precipices.  In  some  places  the  mountains  form  a  suc« 
cession  of  defiles  into  large  valleys  that  recede  into  the  country,  and 
finally  terminate  on  the  top  of  another  mountain.  And  then  ahnost 
every  crag  is  crowned  with  a  ruin,  whose  mossy,  moldering  walls  forni 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  sprightly  verdure  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
while  far  below,  just  where  the  feudal  lords  lived  and  fought  on  its  banks, 

'*  The  river  noblj  foams  and  flows 
The  chasm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disolose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round." 

The  hills  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  ai*e  mostly  covered  with  vine- 
yards. These  consist  of  a  succession  of  walls  forming  terraces.  The 
hills  in  many  places  are  so  steep  that  the  breadth  of  terraces  is  little 
more  than  the  height  of  the  walls.  Many  of  them  are  bare  rocks  cov- 
ered with  soil  which  the  vintagers  carried  up  on  their  shoulders,  and 
every  particle  of  manure  must  be  borne  up  in  this  way.  Passing  along 
here  you  can  see  men  and  women  clambering  up  fearful  precipices  with 
heavy  burdens  on  their  backs,  sometimes  hanging  seemingly  from  pro- 
jecting rocks  one  thousand  feet  above  you.  A  single  shower  will  often 
sweep  their  precarious  possessions  into  the  Rhine,  which  years  of  patient 
toil  had  acquired.  These  pendant  little  ten'aces  are  their  little  all — 
when  these  are  gone  they  are  poor  indeed. 

A  few  miles  above  Bonn  the  hills  of  the  Rhine  commence  with  a 
group  called  the  Siebengebirge.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
Drachenfels.  The  Cave  of  the  Dragon  is  still  shown,  which  the  homed 
hero  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied  is  said  to  have  slain.  The  ruins  on  the 
summit  were  once  the  abode  of  a  warlike  race  now  extinct.  It  commands 
a  view  down  the  Rhine  beyond  Cologne,  twenty  miles  distant.  Higher 
up  is  Hammerstein  Castle,  the  refuse  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  and 
further  on  the  Castle  of  Marksbarg,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  A  sin- 
gular fatality  attended  this  unfortunate  monarch,  which  throws  a  veil  of 
uncertainty  over  his  subsequent  history  and  his  death.  I  saw  a  large 
iron  coffin  in  the  Cathedral  of  Chester,  in  England,  which  tradition  says 
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contains  his  remains,  and  where  it  is  said  he  died  as  a  hermit  Ehren- 
breistein  is  no  longer  a  rain.  It  has  been  repaired  by  Prassia  and  made 
the  strongest  fortification  on  the  Rhine.  Opposite  this  is  Coblentz, 
where  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne  met  in  743  to  divide  the  Roman 
empire.  Above  Coblentz  two  castles  crown  the  brow  of  a  hiD,  called 
the  twin  castles  of  Sternberg  and  Liebenstein.  The  legend  says  their 
owners  were  two  brothers  who  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same 
fair  maiden,  and  settled  their  rivalry  with  the  sword,  which  terminated 
in  their  death.  Every  ruin  has  its  legend,  a  species  of  literature  in 
which  the  Middle  Ages  were  prolific.  The  castles  still  show  their  con- 
fused clashing  energies,  and  the  insecurity  of  property  and  life  in  these 
massive,  moldering  walls.  Every  village  must  have  its  wall  of  protec- 
tion, and  a  fortress  on  a  neighboring  hill  from  which  to  repel  invading 
foes.  All  these  are  monuments  of  the  turbulence,  perfidy  and  social 
chaos  of  feudal  times,  in  which  too  we  gratefully  discern  the  germs  of 
principles  to  which  Freedom  and  Civilization  are  immeasurably  indebted. 
The  Germans  regard  the  Rhine  with  a  sort  of  religious  reverence.  It 
is  to  them  almost  what  the  Nile  is  to  the  Egyptians.  It  was  the  boun- 
dary of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  and  is  now  the  burden  of  a  hundred 
songs,  which  have  floated  down  on  the  stream  of  an  eventful  Past, 
gradually  incorporating  in  themselves  the  sympathies  and  hopes  of  a 
great  people.  These  form  their  stirring  Volkslieder,  which,  like  the 
Marseillaise  Hymn  with  the  French,  inspires  them  with  an  intrepidity 
and  patriotism  which  fear  neither  foe  nor  defeat.  At  Caub,  a  village 
between  Coblentz  and  Bingen,  the  place  is  still  pointed  out  where 
Blucher's  army  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1814, 
on  their  return  from  the  battle  field  where  they  had  delivered  the  Netha- 
lands  from  the  dominion  of  its  foes.  As  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  Rhine  suddenly  burst  upon  their  view,  when  they  fell  on  their 
knees  and  shouted  with  a  torrent  of  grateful  enthusiasm,  in  the  stirring 
poetry  of  Claudius — 

"  Am  Rhine  I  am  Rhine  1  do  waohsen  onsere  Reben." 

As  one  regiment  after  another  reached  this  lofty  summit  they  knelt  alike 
and  shouted  still  ''Am  Rhine!"  and  so  from  morn  till  night  the  rocks 
aid  ruins  on  its  banks  were  vocal  with  exulting  joy,  and  reverberated 
with  the  rolling  shouts  ''Am  Rhine!  am  Rhine!" 

Near  Bingen  is  an  old  tower  called  the  Mouse  Thurm.  When  I  was 
a  boy  this  legend  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  little  members  of  our 
household.  And  many  a  time  did  our  father  gather  around  him  an 
evening  group  to  tell  the  legend  and  moral  of  the  Mouse  Thurm  de 
Bingen.  It  runs  as  follows :  During  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  still 
customary  for  bishops  to  provide  for  the  temporal  wants  of  their  flock, 
it  happened  that  the  grain  through  this  country  was  destroyed  by  rain. 
Bishop  Hatto  had  his  granaries  well  filled,  and  was  appealed  to  by  the 
multitude  for  bread.  He  invited  them  into  his  baro  to  get  provisions, 
but  when  they  were  in  he  barred  the  doors  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  entreaties.  Soon  a  horde  of  rats  consumed 
his  remaining  grain,  and  then  assailed  his  person.  He  fled  to  his  tow^ 
in  the  Rhine,  barred  the  doors  and  windows.     But  when  his  head  press- 
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ed  his  pillow  a  scream  came  from  beneath  it,  and  lo !  rats  were  aboTe, 
beneath  and  aronnd  him. 

"  Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 

As  loader  and  loader  drawing  near 

The  saw  of  their  teeth  withoat  he  coald  hear. 

"  And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  throagh  the  walls  by  thoasands  they  poar ; 
And  down  throagh  the  ceiling,  and  np  through  the  floor, 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 
From  within  and  withoat,  from  above  and  below, 
And  all  at  onoe  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

"  They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones, 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  jadgmc.».  on  liim." 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  PAPER  MONEY. 

Thb  invention  of  Paper  Money  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  earliest  Banks.  The  Bank  of  St.  George,  of  Genoa, 
the  most  ancient  we  know,  was  founded  in  1401;  but  before  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Koblat,  grandson  of  Genghis,  Khan,  the  Tarter  con- 
qnerer,  introduced  paper  money  into  China,  and  his  example  was  at 
opce  followed  by  his  cousin,  Kaigation,  the  sultan  of  Persia ;  both  were 
obliged  to  abolish  it  on  account  of  the  great  disorders  it  produced  ia 
their  extensive  dominions. 

Since  this  epoch,  the  Chinese  government  has  again  established  paper 
money,  and  in  Russia  they  can  now  show  a  '' Chinese  assignat." 

In  Turkey,  also,  the  collectors  of  certain  taxes  delivered  receipts  to 
those  who  pay  them,  and  those  papers  have  the  currency  of  money. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  paper  money  was  first  invented  by  the  Mon- 
gols ;  on  the  contrary,  its  invention  was  everywhere  as  easy  as  its  use 
was  obvious,  and  particularly  attractive  for  all  governments,  for  its  tem- 
porary advantage  in  crisis  of  difficulty. 

The  idea  of  substituting  a  token  or  promissory  obligation,  for  a  present 
intrinsic  value,  could  occur  even  to  simple  or  barbarous  people,  of  which 
liiere  are  many  examples. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Economics,  tells  us  that  Denis,  the  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, coined  money  of  tin,  which  he  declared  to  be  legal,  and  equivalent 
to  silver. 

Timotheus,  the  general  of*  the  Athenians,  in  a  moment  of  difficulty^ 
coined  brass  money,  assuring  his  murmuring  soldiers  that  he  would 
receive  it  in  the  purchase  of  spoils  he  was  to  make.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  leathern  money  used  by  the  Carthagenians. 

It  is  true  none  of  these  are  paper  money,  but  they  resemble  it,  as 
merely  "tokens  of  value'* — ^the  money  of  confidence — the  I.  0.  U. 

We  read  also  of  the  iron  money  of  Byzantium,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Greece. 
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In  England  copper  money  is  only  a  token  or  sign,  current  for  nearly 
double  its  value  in  metal. 

In  Bassia,  skins  and  fdrs  have  been  used  for  money,  bat  their  incon- 
Tenient  bulk  gave  rise,  in  early  time,  to  an  ingenious  representadon  of 
these  natural  coins,  which  was  small  pieces  of  leather  stamped,  which 
were  used  as  money,  to  be  liquidated  by  furs  and  skins,  as  expressed. 
This  leathern  coin  was  used  in  some  parts  as  the  fractions  of  the  sUyar 
copeck,  down  to  the  year  1*100. 

Among  the  simple  Hindoos,  whose  wants  are  few,  and  the  produce  of 
the  earth  acquired  with  little  labor,  gold  and  silver  and  even  copper  and 
iron  are  of  no  great  value  in  comparison ;  and  their  small  money  is 
cowry  shells,  collected  on  the  shores  of  Ceplon,  and  of  the  Maldnve 
Islands;  these  shells  have  been  the  current  money  of  the  Mongols,  of 
Bengal,  and  Botan,  as  well  as  of  Guinea.  On  the  discovery  of  America 
grains  of  Cacao  served  for  money.  In  Abyssinia  their  merchioidises 
are  valued  by  salt  and  pepper ;  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland  by  cod- 
fish ;  in  Iceland  by  a  sort  of  wool ;  pieces  of  nankeen  serve  for  the 
money  of  comparison  in  the  exchanges  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Russians  at  I^aktu ;  among  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  Empire  pieces  of 
silk  performed  this  function ;  in  ancient  chronicles  gold,  sOver  and  silk 
are  mentioned  equally  as  money. 

The  basis  of  the  currency  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  Russians  seem  to 
be  more  curious  and  substantial  than  any  other.  The  small  coins  of  the 
Chinese  appear  to  cost  more  in  the  labor  of  fabrication  than  any  are 
worth  in  their  currency ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  forged,  and  the  ma- 
terial is  a  mixed  metal  worth  less  in  the  crucible,  or  for  exportation  than 
in  its  use  as  coin. 

In  Russia  the  abundant  base  of  their  curency  is  copper,  whose  vahie 
in  coin  is  less  than  in  commerce  as  a  metal ;  this  is  an  unusual  condi- 
tion, but  a  happy  one  as  far  as  it  extends. 

As  riches  and  circulations  increased  with  civilization  and  confidence, 
and  after  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  working  in  its  mines,  gold 
and  silver  took  with  advantage  the  place  of  all  those  expedients;  one 
step  further  has  been  taken  on  the  basis  of  credit  in  paper  money. 

Metallic  money  in  its  value,  its  quantity,  its  facility  and  rapidity  of 
circulation — in  its  transport  and  presence,  can  no  longer  be  suitable  or 
equal  to  the  exigencies  of  our  trade  and  exchanges;  paper  has  become 
indispensable  everywhere  in  foreign  commerce,  and  as  useful  as  neces- 
sary in  the  great  internal  trade  of  an  improved,  active  and  productive 
country. 


In  a  grave-yard  in  England  may  be  seen  the  following  on  a  tomb- 
stone over  four  infants : 

'*  Bold  Infidelity,  turn  pale  and  die ; 
Beneath  this  stone  fonr  sleeping  infants  lie ; 

Saj,  are  thej  lost  or  saved  ? 
If  death's  bj  sin,  thej  sinn'd,  for  thej  are  here ; 
If  Heaven's  by  works,  in  Heaven  they  cant  appear. 

Ah,  reason,  how  depraved ! 
Revere  the  sacrod  page,  the  knot's  untied — 
They  died  for  Adam  sinned ;  they  live  for  Jesns  died." 
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SUMMBR    NIGHT. 


BT    r.    B.    STAVFFBB. 


With  whispers  any  heart  would  trust, 
And  loying  hancL  the  wind  doth  thrust 
The  curtain  folds  awaj — 

So  waiting  ear 

Might  better  hear 
What  willing  lips  might  saj. 
Upon  the  floor,  like  sOver  flakes 
Or  blossoms  that  the  south  wind  shakes, 
The  noiseless  moonbeams  iUl ; 

While  on  the  skj 

All  oyer  lie, 
lake  beads  the  nun-Hke  moon  has  dropped. 

The  stars: 

And  bars 
Of  darker  clouds  the  light  ones  staj 
That  else  would  drift  serene  awaj. 

The  sash  around,  aboye,  below, 
In  curls  a  belle  would  loye  to  throw 

Back  from  her  snowy  brow, 
The  ambitious  yine  doth  climb ; 
And  more  aspiring  yet,  and  bold, 
Of  lightning-rod,  it  taketh  hold. 
And  mounting  to  the  yeiy  eayes. 
Looks  down  upon  the  train  it  leayei ! 

Of  trust  how  sweet 

An  emblem  meet ! 
Its  loye  in  green  festoons  it  shrouds. 
The  route  of  lightning  from  the  clouds  t 

So  calm  and  still  is  ey'ry  thing, 
The  brooklet  doth  not  care  to  sing ! 

But  starts  a  strain, 

Then  stops  again 
Like  one  would  strike  the  soft  guitar 
When  thought  is  with  a  heart  afar  I 
Laggard  on  the  air  the  thistle  floats. 
Upon  the  moon  the  night  owl  gloats ; 

The  dog  on  guard 

Within  the  yard 
In  thrilling  dreams  of  chase  is  lost — 
A  sentinel  asleep  upon  his  post ! 

Amid  the  gentle,  faUing  light, 
Amid  the  grandeur  of  the  night 

I  softly  tread; 

Around  my  head. 
And  shutting  half  my  form  from  yiew, 
The  curtain  hangs ;  and  looking  through. 

My  heart  doth  beat 

Like  to  the  feet 
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Of  children  pattering  on  the  leaves — 

While  within  my  inner  life  there  breathes  • 

A  gentle  prayer 

For  watohfal  care 
And  all  the  Lord  hath  done  for  me  1 

Ah !  rather  by  that  window  would  I  be 
Than  in  courts  of  *'  Kingdoms  by  the  sea  t*' 

My  heart  is  here — 

And  only  where 
The  heart  is  foand  can  pleasure  dwell  I 
An  adulating  tongue  might  tell 
Of  pomp  and  power ;  and  flattery  kneel 
To  worship  when  it  did  not  feel ! 

But  heart  would  sigh 

Again  to  fly 
Where  would  fall  on  listening  ear 
The  breathings  of  the  loyed  ones  near  1 


OH  GIVE  NOT  UP  TO  SORROW. 


BT    lOaAR    W.    DATI8. 


Oh  give  not  up  to  sorrow, 

Aid  never  know  despair — 
Let  Hope  light  up  the  morrow, 

With  all  its  holy  cheer, 
Why  should  we  mar  the  moments 

That  past  us  swiftly  fly, 
By  cruel,  dark  forebodings, 

When  Joy  itself  is  nigh? 

Though  dark  misfortunes  meet  us. 

And  friends  and  fortunes  fail, 
And  many  objects  greet  us. 

To  tell  the  sadden'd  tale— 
LeVs  view  it  as  our  share  of  toil. 

That's  nobly  to  be  borne — 
And  light  will  be  the  burthen. 

However  the  heart  was  torn. 

Oh  give  not  up  to  sorrow, 

Aiid  never  know  despair — 
Let  Hope  light  up  the  morrow. 

With  all  its  holy  cheer. 
He  who  can  light  the  darkness 

Will  every  care  disarm — 
The  storm  of  life  will  rage  to^ay ; 

To-morrow  brings  it  calm. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  A  DREAM. 

Sweep  downwards,  streams  of  air  I 
And  thou,  my  cloudy  chariot,  drop  thy  shade 
To  roll  like  dust,  behind  th^ilent  wheels. 
And  draw  round  earth  the  triumph  of  our  march  I 
See  where,  from  zone  to  zone  the  shadow  moves — 
A  spot  upon  the  desert's  golden  glare — 
A  deeper  blue  upon  the  far-stretching  plains 
Of  ocean's  foamy  azure. 
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FIRST  EFFORT  TO  HELP  THE  FAMILY. 


BT    8BLO0X. 


Fortune  had  changed,  and  with  it  the  once  happy  condition  of  our 
once  happy  family.  Almost  the  first  recollections  of  my  childhood  are 
associated  with  the  bitter  loss  of  our  family  estate.  The  farm,  the  mill, 
the  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the  lovely  stream,  the  early  play 
grounds — all  crumbled  into  ruin  by  injudicious  endorsements.  All  was 
swept  away,  and  with  a  father  gone,  the  family  began  to  be  in  want, 
while  sad  experience  wrought  its  changes. 

Right  well  do  I  remember  the  §rst  time  money  seemed  to  me  to  have 
value.  For  singing  Jackson  songs  my  uncles  had  often  given  me 
pocketsfnll  of  small  change,  and  when  they  wanted  it  again  would  tell 
me  that  it  was  not  Jackson  money,  and  immediately  it  was  rolling  on 
the  floor  or  flying  in  scattered  pieces  through  the  yard.  But  now 
money  seemed  scarcely  ever  in  my  pockets,  either  to  keep  or  throw 
away.     In  some  way  the  distress  of  the  family  made  itself  felt  by  us  all. 

One  day  our  mother  told  us  that  she  had  "but  Iialf  a  dollar  in  the 
world,"  and  knew  not  when,  or  where,  or  how  to  get  more  to  meet  our 
wants.  Expenditures  were  not  small,  for  besides  herself  six  hearty, 
hungry  mouths  must  be  supplied  with  food.  We  lived  not  in  the 
country  then,  but  had  removed  to  an  expensive  town,  since  grown  to 
the  rank  of  a  city.  In  such  a  place  everything  costs  money,  and  is  no 
place  for  the  poor. 

The  most  rigid  economy  was  introduced  in  all  departments  of  the 
family,  and  to  be  sure  we  felt  it  now,  though  its  necessity  had  been 
known  before.  The  family  must  be  reduced,  its  circle  broken,  and 
accordingly  one  sister  and  a  brother  were  sent  to  live  at  grandfather's. 
With  cheerful  resignation  we  agreed  to  eat  bread  made  of  a  kind  of 
coarse  meal  called  "middlings,"  which  could  be  bought  at  half  the  price 
of  common  flour.  Some  articles  of  furniture  were  disposed  of  at  a  sac- 
rifice, which  at  least  supplied  present  necessities.  One  of  our  two  cows 
was  sold.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  helped  to  drive  her  from  the  yard. 
Not  that  I  knew  so  much  how  to  value  a  cow  in  a  poor  famUy,  but  from 
sheer  fondness  for  her  as  a  pet.  We  still  had  old  "Spot"  left  yet,  and 
God  knows  she  served  us  well  in  many  a  trying  time.  What  luscious 
milk  and  butter !  oh,  it  was  good  just  to  look  at  it — and  how  we  relished 
our  milk  and  bread,  or  better  still,  our  mOk  and  mush  I 

Something  more  must  be  done.  What  it  should  be,  was  the  question 
with  us  all.  No  demand  was  then,  as  is  now,  along  the  railroads  at  the 
stations  for  fruits  and  refreshments.  But  some  how  I  thouglit  the  good 
early  apples  in  our  lot  ought  to  bring  money.  "  My  plan  was  adopted. 
Though  other  people  had  fruit,  ours  was  very  fine,  and  we  kept  the 
nicest  to  sell.  I  was  the  oldest  boy  at  home,  having  just  past  my  sixth 
birth  day,  and  having  taken  many  preparatory  lessons  from  my  mother 
and  sisters,  I  was  sent  out  at  last  to  sell  the  apples.  It  was  all  a  ven- 
ture, as  there  was  no  certainty  that  apples  would  sell  there  for  money. 
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Provided  with  a  small  basketfnll  on  my  arm,  I  started  out  one  day  in 
painful  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  my  first  direct  effort  to  help  the 
family.  There  was  a  responsibility  resting  on  me  that  made  my  boyish 
shoulders  bend,  and  childish  features  settle  down  with  care-worn  lines. 
How  often  have  I  seen  such  since!  God  pity  the  poor!  Oh,  if  the 
thoughtless  sons  and  daughters  of  wealth  and  affluence  knew  the  great- 
est  joy,  there  would  be  less  suffering ! 

"Will  you  please  buy  some  apples,"  I  at  last  said  to  a  woman  in  a 
house  I  was  passing,  after  having  gone  down  street  a  good  way,  and 
met* many  persons  whom  I  had  not  the  courage  to  ask. 

"  Yes,  my  little  son — they  are  proper  fine  ones  too.  How  much  do 
you  ask  for  them  ?"  said  she,  taking  hold  of  the  basket,  which  I  now 
found  getting  heavy  on  my  arm.     "How  do  you  sell  them?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — any  way  you  like,  ma'am,"  I  stammered  out. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  understand  much  about  the  business  yet."  Then 
looking  me  in  the  face  she  inquired,  "  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"Six,  in  August,"  and  I  began  to  feel  like  moving  away.  She  saw 
my  embarrassment,  took  the  apples,  paid  me  fifteen  cents,  and  with  a 
glad  heart  I  hastened  home. 

"There!"  shouted  I,  as  the  money  was  thrown  into  my  mother's Isp, 
where  my  head  has  often  nestled.  It  was  all  I  could  say,  and  my  heart 
would  not  keep  still.  It  was  the  first  violent  fit  of  palpitation  in  my 
experience;  and  its  throbbing  pulsations  of  triumphant  joy  are  not  y^ 
forgotten.  Years  have  passed  by  since,  bringing  in  their  course  vicissi- 
tudes of  trials  and  success,  but  none  are  half  so  firesh  as  these.  What 
would  have  been  the  pleasure  of  eating  the  fruit  ourselves  in  comparison 
with  the  satisfaction  now  experienced  in  being  able  in  this  small  way  to 
assist  the  family ! 

Again  and  again,  with  a  lighter  heart  was  my  basket  filled  by  cheedid 
hands,  while  I  was  required  to  rest  between  the  trips  down  street.  How 
eagerly  my  feet  pattered  home,  while  the  cash  was  tighly  grasped  in  my 
hand  sunk  deep  in  my  pocket.  Yes,  I  had  a  pocket  made  for  the  occa- 
sion.    That  itself  was  then  some  reward  to  a  boy  of  six. 

A  tin  box  was  our  bank.  There  was  soon  money  enough  in  it  to 
jingle.  And  it  was  part  of  the  evening's  recreation  to  feel  how  heavy 
it  was — to  shake  it  till  it  rattled,  and  count  it  as  it  increased  from  dav 
to  day.  Sometimes  the  apples  were  dull  sale.  At  such  times  the  task 
seemed  heavier.  At  retail  and  wholesale,  for  eating,  for  pies  and  fw 
sauce  we  sold  them.  A  regular  trade  was  established,  my  customers 
looked  for  me  regularly,  and  the  apple-boy  as  regularly  came. 

One  of  my  best  customers  was  a  widow  lady  who  made  her  living  by 
sewing.  She  always  bought  some,  if  it  was  only  one  cent's  worth.  But 
at  the  private  residence  of  the  Mayor  I  was  always  sure  to  sell.  His 
two  daughters  would  call  me  "a  dear  little  fellow,"  and  treat  me  so 
kindly  that  I  feel  now  like  writing  them  a  letter  of  acknowledgments,  if 
I  knew  how  or  where  to  address  them.  They  will  doubtless  have  their 
reward. 

My  basketfull  generally  sold  for  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen  cents.  The 
fruit,  however,  could  not  last  forever.  The  last  trip  was  made,  and 
when  the  money  was  counted  the  proceeds  were  four  dollars  and  sixty- 
seven  cents.     Money  sometimes  is  worth  more  than  its  par  value — at 
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least  our  little  treasarj  seemed  to  be  worth  much  more  to  the  family 
then  than  the  same  snm  multiplied  is  now.  I  have  earned  larger 
amounts  since,  that  have  not  afforded  me  as  much  satisfaction. 

Removed  far  from  those  scenes  we  have  been  called  to  struggle  and 
BtriTe  in  other  ways,  and  yet  success  has  Providence  vouchsafed  to  us. 
Honest,  faithful  effort  meets  with  its  reward.  Though  distance  and 
years  have  intervened,  on  revisiting  those  scenes  of  my  early  struggles 
with  adverse  fortune,  I  recognized  the  streets,  the  houses — but  the  ^ces, 
these  were  gone — perhaps  to  eternity.  Looking  at  my  own  checkered 
pathway,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  plainly  seen,  turning  me  now  to  the 
right  hand  and  then  to  the  left.  Truly,  "  He  hath  brought  me  by  a 
way  that  I  knew  not."  Our  whole  family  have  reason  to  bless  Him  for 
the  adversity  that  ^^  probably  been  the  chief  means  of  bringing  us  all 
into  His  fold.     He  alone  does  all  things  well. 


A  SAD  SCENE.  IN  THE  CONESTOOA. 


DT    THE    BDITOB. 


**  Woodlands  around  me  roar — 
Wavelets  do  lave  thy  shore — 
Sing  me  much — sing  me  more — 
0  Conestoga !" 

Saturday  evening  I  What  a  peculiarly  interesting  time  is  Saturday 
evening.  Still  more  especially  peculiar  is  Saturday  evening  in  summer. 
How  sweet  to  see  the  wave  of  business  and  care  retire ;  and  await  the 
spirit  of  Sabbatic  peace  as  it  comes  silently  on,  and  broods  like  a  joyful 
earnest  over  every  limb  of  the  body,  and  every  faculty  of  the  soul.  How 
silently  the  shadows  lengthen  over  the  fields— -how  calmly  the  sun  sinks 
in  the  west — how  softly  the  night  steals  on,  while  the  hopeful  farewell 
light  yet  lingers  upon  the  red  evening  sky.  Then  we  think  of  absent 
friends  with  a  kind  of  solemn  cheerfulness,  and  send  up  to  God  a  silent 
prayer  that  we,  with  all  life's  wayfarers,  whom  we  love,  may  safely  find 
the  way  through  the  wilderness  and  the  night,  into  the  land  of  eternal 
morning. 

It  was  such  a  Saturday  evening  in  and  around  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  of  which  we  speak.  The  studies  of  the  week  were  over.  There 
was  no  sound  of  recitative  voices  in  the  halls,  nor  did  any  echo  of  foot- 
steps roll  through  the  corridoi's.  The  students  were  gone — some  sitting 
with  book  in  hand,  or  in  silent  meditation,  at  the  windows  of  their  study 
rooms ;  some  cheerful  in  social  circles,  some  strolling,  two  by  two,  in 
the  rural  walk,  far  in  the  fields  and  woods.  One  group  was  winding  its 
way  to  the  banks  of  the  calm  Conestoga.  In  this  company  was  one 
more  buoyant  than  the  rest,  stronger  than  the  rest,  with  apparent 
promise  of  longer  life  than  the  rest.  On  still  they  go,  cheerfully  and 
joyously.     The  bank  is  reached — clothes  are  thrown  aside — preparation 
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is  made  to  plunge  into  the  cool  waters — and  the  youth  of  whom  we 
speak  is  ready  sooner  than  the  rest. 

"  Awhile  he  stands 
Gazing  the  inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 
To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below  ; 
Then  plnnges  headlong  down  the  circling  flood. 
His  ebouj  tresses  and  his  rosy  cheek 
Instant  emerge ;  and  through  the  obedient  waye, 
At  each  short  breathing  bj  his  lip  repelled, 
With  arms  and  limbs  according  well,  he  makes, 
As  humor  leads,  an  easj-winding  path ; 
While  from  his  polished  sides  a  dewj  light 
Effuses  on  the  pleased  spectators  round.'' 

It  is  young  Wommer,*  the  buoyant,  healthy  sophomore.  See  how  he 
lays  his  strong  arms  upon  the  yielding  wave,  and  moves  in  triomph 
upon  the  dark  depths !  His  companions  fear  and  warn.  But  his  young 
heart  is  courageous,  even  as  his  arm  is  strong.  Now  he  passes  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  stream.  See,  he  sinks — disappears — ^hush  I  it  is 
only  a  playful  dive.  He  appears  agaift,  with  a  shriek  for  help  I  He 
sinks  again — he  appears  again,  throwing  his  hands  violently  over  the 
water,  his  face  disfigared  with  an  indescribable  look  of  anguish  and  hor* 
ror.  His  fellow  students  in  consternation  run  to  and  fro,  and  look  un- 
utterable things  at  one  another.  He  is  gone  again ! — ^he  appears  again. 
One  student  is  near  enough  to  reach  him  a  pole — ^he  takes  it,  but  his 
grasp  is  too  feeble  to  hold  it  fast.  He  lets  it  go,  and  sinks  again  I 
Rails  are  cast  in  towards  the  place.  A  bold  swimmer,  from  another 
part  of  the  stream,  hurries  towards  the  spot ; 

"  But  all  was  still — the  wave  was  rough  no  more, 
The  river  swept  as  sweetlj  as  before." 

Behold  it  was  all  over!  Life's  solemn  experiment  was  at  an  end;  and 
young  Wommer,  the  strong,  buoyant,  hopeful  sophomore,  has  no  more 
any  portion  forever  in  all  that  is  done  under  the  sun  I 

In  a  little  while,  all  that  remains  of  Wommer  is  laid  a  lifeless  corpse 
upon  the  shore,  where  but  a  few  minutes  ago  he  had  stood  in  the  full 
strength  and  hope  of  life.  Again  in  a  little  while  a  small  wagon  moves 
toward  town,  on  which  lies  the  cold  body  of  the  student — on,  over  the 
same  ground  which  but  an  hour  before  he  had  measured  with  firm  and 
manly  step.  And  now — see ! — they  carry  him  in  at  the  door  of  his 
boarding  house,  amid  the  shrieks  of  the  family  and  neighbors,  and  the 
silent  tears  of  the  stricken  company  who  went  with  him  so  happily,  and 
have  now  returned  with  him  so  sadly.  The  subdued  whisper  goes  from 
lip  to  lip,  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street,  from  student  to 
student,  from  professor  to  professor,  "A  student  has  been  drowned! — 
they  have  carried  young  Wommer  dead  to  his  boarding  place  I"  His 
fellow  students  think  of  him  as  they  saw  him  in  the  class,  as  they  met 
him  in  the  social  circle ;  and  many  through  town  remember  the  healthy, 


*This  joung  man,  a  student  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  was  drowned  in 
the  Conestoga  on  Saturday  evening,  June  28,  185(). 
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manly  form  of  the  young  student,  and  say :  "  Can  it  be  I — carried  home 
deadl" 

How  suddenly,  how  awfully,  in  that  sad  hour,  came  death  to  young 
Wommer!  Death  came  to  him,  the  ''last  enemy,"  the  "king  of  ter- 
rors," the  terrible  rider  of  the  "pale  horse,"  who  gives  no  release  to 
those  whom  he  meets  in  war.  The  merciless,  relentless  conquerer,  whose 
stem  uncompromising  features  melt  not  into  pity  at  the  tearful  plead- 
ings of  youth  and  beauty,  and  who  listens  not  to  the  earnest  supplica- 
tion of  the  unwilling  and  unprepared — this  grim  enemy  met,  and  fought, 
and  conquered  young  Wommer  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  Conestoga. 

"  0  sight 
Of  terror,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel ! 
Black  as  night  he  stands, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shakes  a  dreadful  dart !" 

Was  he  prepared  for  the  conflict  ?  Was  he  ready  for  the  passage  ? 
If  he  was,  well,  for  there  was  no  time  then.  The  fig-tree  has  no  more 
time  to  bear  fruit,  when  the  axe  sounds  at  its  roots.  If  more  favorable 
seasons  have  been  neglected,  and  failed  to  secure  the  hope  which  smiles 
in  the  arms  of  death,  how  shall  this  great  boon  be  secured  in  such  a 
moment  of  terror  I  "If  thou  hast  run  with  footmen,  and  they  have 
wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  thou  contend  with  horses  I  and  if  in  the 
land  of  peace,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  they  wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt 
thou  do  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan  ?"  T^*' 

Let  the  living  lay  it  to  heart.  A  bolt  from  heaven  has  fallen  into  the 
College,  and  its  fearful  glare  has  lit  up  with  sudden  consternation  the 
faces  of  students  and  professors.  A  voice  from  heaven  has  cried:  "As 
thy  sotTyveth  there  is  but  a  step  between  thee  and  death  I"  And  to  all 
the  youn^,  to  whom  The  Guardian  shall  bring  these  doleful  tidings,  there 
is  the  sounding  of  a  heavenly  voice:  "Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry, 
and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little." 

Alas ! — and  thou,  lone  Conestoga !  thou  hast  another  sad  note  added 
to  the  ceaseless  song  of  thy  waters.  The  winds  will  now  wail  more 
dolefully  along  thy  dreary  banks  in  winter — the  willows  will  sigh  more 
sadly  in  the  summer  breeze — and  the  moonbeams  will  play  with  a  calmer 
smile  in  thy  wavelets  in  the  holy  night.  Future  students,  to  whom 
tradition  will  bear  the  sad  story,  will  grow  more  quiet  when  they  stand 
upon  thy  shore,  and  hear  anew  in  thy  murmuring  flow  the  dying  shrieks 
of  Wommer,  whom  sudden,  fearful  death  met,  fought,  and  conquered 
in  the  lone  Conestoga. 

**  Still  roll  these  waters  on, 

Still  do  they  sing  me ; 
As  roll  these  waters  on 

Thus  do  thej  sing  to  me : 
Life,  like  the  summer  leaves, 

Fades  once,  forever  I 
Life,  like  this  gliding  stream, 
Flows  backward  never  I 
On  to  the  silent  sea, 
On  to  eternity ! 
Thus  sing  thy  scenes  to  me, 
0  Conestoga!" 
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"THE   LAYING   ON  OP   HANDS." 


BT    TBI    BOITOB. 


Thb  laying  on  of  hands  is  called  ''a  doctrine*^ — a  truths  unportant 
to  be  tanght  and  known.  Heb.  6:2.  It  is  ranked  among  ''the  Jprin- 
ciplea  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ;"  it  is  one  of  the  starting  points  in 
religion;  it  belongs  to  the  fnndamentals  of  Christianity;  it  is,  therefore^ 
In  religion  what  a  foundation  stone  is  in  a  building ;  or,  perhaps  we  may 
better  say,  it  is  what  the  elements  are  in  science. 

It  is  ranked  among  such  doctrines  and  principles  as  repentance,  fiuth, 
baptisms,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment.  We  are  im- 
pressed with  its  solemnity  by  the  company  in  which  it  appears.  This 
ahows  us  tiie  importance  of  the  doctrine.  This  should  create  in  os  a 
desire  to  understand  what  this  doctrine  is. 

I   Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  this  doctrine  and  ordinance. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  this  ordinance,  we  find  it  first  practiced 
by  pious  parents  in  behalf  of  their  children,  and  by  patriarches  to  their 
generations.  Thus  Jacob  blessed  his  own  sons  (Oen.  49:  28,)  and  also 
his  grandchildren,  the  two  sons  of  Joseph.  Oen.  49:  13-21.  It  was 
done  to  the  sacrifices  which  were  to  be  offered  for  sin.  Numb.  8 :  12. 
It  was  done  by  Moses  to  Joshua  when  he  became  his  successor.  Num. 
St :  18-23.  It  was  done  by  our  Sariour  to  little  children,  which  were 
brought  to  Him  for  that  purpose.  Math.  19:  15.  It  was  often  done 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  when  he  healed  them.  Mirk 
6:  5;  Luke  4:  40;  13:  13.  The  disciples  were  directed  to  do  the 
game.  Mark  16 :  18.  We  find  also  that  it  was  done  by  Paul  to  a  sick 
man.     Acts  28:  8. 

It  was  done  to  christians  after  they  had  believed  and  had  be^  bap- 
tised, by  way  of  confirming  their  fsdth,  and  completing  their  baptism, 
through  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts  8:  17 ;  Acts  19: 
6.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  done  immediately  upon  baptism,  that  bap- 
tism might  not  be  only  a  "washing  away,"  but  also  a  ''putting  on." 

It  was  done  in  setting  apart  sacred  persons  to  office.  Thus  it  was 
done  to  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Acts  13:3.  So  also  was  Timothy  set 
apart  and  endowed.  1  Tim.  4:14.  So  also  did  Timothy  endow  others. 
1  Tim.  5 :  2J.     Such  is  the  scripture  history  of  this  ordinance. 

We  find  that  in  all  these  different  ways  has  the  "laying  on  of  hands" 
been  continued  in  the  practice  of  the  church. 

The  act  of  blessing  children,  by  laying  the  hand  upon  their  heads, 
after  the  manner  of  Jacob,  has  been  imitated  by  many  a  dying  parent— 
a  solemnity  of  which  we  have  all  read,  and  which  we  have  perhaps  all 
witnessed.  It  is  an  act  prompted  by  piety  and  parental  love,  sanctioned 
by  scriptural  precedent,  and  wonderfully  significant,  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. 

The  custom  of  blessing  little  children,  after  the  manner  of  Christ, 
though  it  has  never  been  a  formal  ordinance  in  the  church,  has  always 
existed  in  the  familiar  practice  of  the  pious.     Many  a  child  has  f^t 
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upon  its  head  the  hand  of  a  pious  elder,  sponsor,  pastor,  or  aged  saint, 
accompanied  with  a  ''Ood  bless  yon,  my  child,"  and  some  simple  word 
of  pions  admonition.  Who  can  fail  to  see  in  this  the  natural  and  ap- 
propriate spirit  of  childlike  piety  ?  Who  will  say  such  a  blessing  does 
not  truly  bless,  when  it  is  imparted  devoutly,  by  prayer  and  by  faith. 

Do  not  some  of  us  recollect  such  acts  of  piety  and  love  bestowed 
upon  us  in  our  childhood — and  has  not  the  remembrance  of  such  acts 
often  reminded  us  anew,  and  with  increased  solemnity,  of  our  early  con- 
secration to  God  ?  The  very  thought  that  hands,  which  are  now  turned 
into  ashes  in  the  grave,  and  pious  spirits  which  are  now  before  the 
throne,  have  once  blest  us,  is  full  of  inspiration,  and  holy  savor  to  our 
hearts. 

The  laying  of  the  hand  upon  the  sick,  as  Christ  and  his  apostles  did 
— ^though  it  does  not  pretend  to  impart  any  miraculous  healing  power — 
is  an  act  of  piety,  of  love,  and  of  sympathy,  which  is  as  truly  prompted 
by  warm  christian  feeling  as  it  is  sanctioned  by  precedent  of  the  holy 
scriptures. 

Even  as  a  merely  natural  act  it  is  not  without  its  consolations,  its 
encouragement,  and  its  alleviating  and  reviving  influence  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  sick.  The  pressure  of  a  hand,  when  we  are  well,  is  not 
without  its  life  to  the  soul,  indicating  to  us  that  another  cares  that  we 
exist ;  how  much  more  quickening  to  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  sick  is 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  sympathizing  love  upon  an  aching  head  and 
fevered  brow  I  This  we  have  all  felt.  It  is  as  if  we  had  a  hold  upon  the 
strength  of  the  living,  and  as  if  one  who  has  power  himself  to  do  so, 
had  said  to  us  in  the  friendly  touch,  "Rise  and  walk — revive  and  live!" 

But  we  have  no  right  to  regard  such  an  act  as  merely  natural.  It 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  faith  and  grace.  It  is  a  pious  act,  like  prayer, 
if  it  be  piously  done,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  We  may,  therefore, 
believe  that  the  natural  act  is,  through  faith  and  prayer,  sanctified  by 
supernatural  power,  and  rendered  a  true  blessing  by  the  mighty  efficacy 
of  grace. 

^e  laying  on  of  hands  in  connection  with  baptism,  and  after  baptism, 
as  the  apostles  did  to  the  believers  in  Samaria,  has  in  all  ages  been 
practiced  by  the  church.  Those  who  were  baptized  in  their  infancy, 
had  that  act  and  grace  confirmed  to  them  when  they  themselves  assumed 
their  baptismal  vows.  It  seems  to  be  this  rite  that  the  apostle  refers  to 
in  Hebrews  6 :  2.  The  laying  on  of  hands  there  comes,  in  order,  after 
repentance,  faith  and  baptism.  It  is  the  act  of  full  initiation  into  the 
church. 

The  laying  on  of  hands,  in  the  ordination  of  deacons,  elders,  and 
ministers,  has  also  always  been  observed  by  the  church.  It  is  regarded 
by  all  christians  as  the  only  way  in  which  persons  can  be  lawfully  and 
properly  invested  with  the  authority  and  grace  of  office  in  the  church. 

It  would  shock  the  feelings  of  all,  and  be  regarded  as  high-handed 
presumption,  should  any  one  attempt  to  discharge  the  duties,  and  ex* 
ercise  the  functions  of  these  offices,  without  having  first  received  the 
"laying  on  of  hands." 

II.  What  is  the  substance  of  this  act,  and  what  does  it  bestow  ?     ^^ 

We  must 'not  regard  it  as  an  empty  form,  as  an  unmeaning,  powerless, 
graceless  act.    This  would  be  to  charge  Ood  with  folly.    With  Gtod 
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form  and  power  are  always  one.  We  must  not  neglect  it,  set  it  aside, 
and  treat  it  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  This  many  persons  practically 
do.  It  exists  in  the  practice  of  the  church  as  a  divine  fact,  and  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  one  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Christ.  It  is  an 
ordinance  that  exists  for  ur:  -  d  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  what  it  is  to 
OS,  and  what  we  are  to  seek  m  it,  and  expect  from  it. 

1.  It  is  a  divine  act  by  which  those  who  receive  it  are  laid  hold  of  by 
God,  and  are  claimed  for  Him. 

This  is  already  signified  to  us  by  the  act  itself.  The  person  from 
whom  we  receive  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  one  who  acts  for  God.  He 
is  God's  representative— through  his  hands  God  reaches  forth  to  us,  and 
lays  hold  on  us.     Hence  always  the  higher  ordains  or  blesses  the  lower. 

To  lay  hands  on  any  thing,  in  the  scripture  sense  of  that  expression, 
means  to  take  it,  to  claim  it,  to  secure  it.     Obad.  13. 

In  reference  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  Holy  Ghost  said :  Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work,  whereunto  I  have  cfdled  them. 
And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them, 
they  sent  them  away."  Acts  13;  2,  3.  By  this  act  they  8epar(ded 
them — seized  them  for  God — claimed  them  for  his  special  service. 

So  the  ram,  on  which  Aaron  and  the  Levites  laid  their  hands,  was 
now,  by  that  act,  claimed  as  the  sin-ojfering.  So  elders,  deacons,  and 
ministers  are  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  claimed  of  God  as  his  special 
servants.  So  pious,  dying  parents  claim  their  children  for  the  service  of 
that  God  whom  they  have  saved,  and  to  whom  they  now  solemnly  con- 
secrated them. 

So  in  confirmation,  God  lays  his  hands  on  those  who  are  His  by  vows, 
and  claims  them  for  Himself. 

The  act  now  requires  on  their  part  to  yield  to  Him,  to  own  the  claim, 
and  not  to  tear  themselves  out  of  Qod^e  bauds.  The  solemn  act  asks 
from  us  a  consecration  to  God  of  that  which  he  claims  as  his  own. 

He  has  u  right  to  claim  our  services  as  private  christians — he  has  a 
right  to  lay  His  hands  upon  us  and  set  us  apart  as  a  royal  priesthood. 

He  has  a  right  to  claim  us  as  officers  in  His  church — to  demand  of  ns 
all  the  labor,  caire,  sacrifice,  and  service,  which  these  offices  involve. 
When  He  lays  hold  of  us,  and  binds  us  in  the  spirit  to  His  work,  we 
have  no  right  to  say,  nay,  "Send  by  whom  thou  wilt  send."  He  has  a 
right  to  lay  this  necessity  upon  us.  We  must  find  our  happiness  in 
yielding  to  his  claims. 

2.  The  laying  on  of  hands  also  imparts  power  and  grace  to  act  in 
God's  name. 

This  also  the  act  itself  signifies  and  represents  to  us.  It  means  to 
shed  forth,  to  bestow,  to  communicate.  It  is  the  act  of  blessing — of 
giving,  or  transferring  power,  authority,  and  grace. 

Thus  this  signification  of  the  act  only  carries  out,  and  completes  the 
other.  For  those  whom  the  Lord  claims  he  also  blesses.  The  same 
l^nd  which  claims  us  for  God  also  imparts  to  us  his  blessing,  and  be- 
stows on  us  his  grace.  The  laying  on  of  hands  is  therefore  a  dovble 
act :  In  it  God  takes  us  to  Himself,  and  gives  Himself  to  us.  Jesus 
took  little  children  to  His  arras,  and  then  blessed  them. 

God  commanded  Moses  to  lay  his  hands  on  Joshua,  and  to  give  him 
a  charge.     Num.  27 :  18-23.     That  this  was  a  bestowment,  not  only 
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of  office  as  his  saccessor,  but  also  of  power  and  grace  to  fulfil  that  office, 
is  evident.  It  is  afterward  said :  ''And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nan  was  fall 
of  the  spirit  of  wisdom;  for  Moses  has  laid  his  hands  upon  him:  and 
the  children  of  Israel  Tiarkened  anto  him."    Deat.  34:  9. 

We  find  that  Jesas  always  communicated  healing  power  to  those  sick 
npon  whom  he  laid  his  hands.  Mark  6:5;  Luke  4 :  40 — 13 :  13.  W» 
find  also  that  the  people  expected,  and  believed,  that  heeding  power  waa 
communicated  in  this  way.  Hence  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  asked 
directly  that  this  might  be  done.  He  does  not  say  come  and  heal  her, 
but  **  Come  and  lay  thy  hands  upon  her,  that  she  may  he  healed, ''  Mark 
5 :  23.  This  was  known  to  him  as  the  divine  order  and  way  of  best<^w^ 
ing  renovating  power  I  The  apostles  betowed  healing  power  upon  tb^ 
sick  in  the  same  way.     Acts  28 :  8. 

We  find  also  that  the  gift  of  office — the  right,  the  power,  the  gmo# 
to  act  for  God,  was  bestowed  in  the  same  way.  Paul  says  to  Timothy : 
^'Neglect  not  the  gift  which  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  pro* 
phesy,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  presbytery."  1  Tim.  4: 
14;  2  Tim.  1:  6,  1. 

This  gift  or  grace  was  given  with  the  laying  on  of  h%ads.  It  was 
the  grace  needed  in  the  office  to  which  the  same  act  consecrated  hioL 
That  grace  was  now  in  him — it  had  not  been  in  him  before— and  he  mi 
eadiorted  not  to  neglect  it. 

It  seems  that  Paul  himself  had  also  laid  his  hands  on  Timotiiy — ox 
periiaps  he  was  only  assisted  in  it  by  presbyters.  He  says  to  him :  ''  I 
put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  Qod,  which  is  in 
thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands."  Here  agMn  he  speaks  of  a  g^ft 
CHT  grace  which  was  thus  imparted.  He  also  immediately  adds:  ''For 
God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  iear ;  but  of  power,  and  of  love^ 
and  of  a  sound  mind."    2  Tim.  1 :  6,  7. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  also  bestowed  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  Jbi 
regard  to  t£e  converts  at  Samaria  it  is  said:  "Then  laid  they  their 
hands  upon  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Qhost.  And  when  Simon 
Bern  that  through  laying  on  of  apostle's  handiS  the  Holy  Ghost  wna 
given,  he  offered  them  money."    Acts  8:  1*7,  18. 

In  reference  to  the  newly  baptized  at  Ephesus  it  is  said :  "And  whe» 
Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  then." 
Aeis  19 :  6.  In  both  these  cases  they  were  private  christiaBS,  and  not 
such  as  were  ordained  to  office.  We  may,  therefore,  claim  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  confirmation  of  private  christians. 

Why  may  we  not  expect  the  same  effects  to  flow  from  the  same  act 
now  ?  We  are  under  the  same  dispensation.  We  have  still  the  doctrine 
of  the  laying  on  of  hands.     God  and  grace  have  not  changed  I 

Do  we  not  find  also  that  this  is  the  very  gift  promised  to  all  believeni, 
namely,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  given  us  to  abide  with  w 
forever.  He  is  to  dwell  in  the  saints  as  in  his  own  temple.  Are  not 
diristians  to  live,  and  to  walk  in  the  spirit?  Is  not  He  to  be  the  life  of 
all  our  services — our  light,  our  guide,  our  swicUfier,  ijtnd  our  comforted? 

If  he  strives  with  us,  reproves  as,  woos  us,  and  convinces  us  of  ffl% 
of  righteousness  and  of  a  judgment  tp  come,  before  we  are  <^[u3stiianf^ 
why  should  not  He  be  given  us,  in  a  pecoliar  inanner,  wh«Bi  w«  at  leni^p 
yield  to  His  power  and  grace?    If  He  is  so  given  why  m^u^t  tW 
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great  and  glorious  gift  be  bestowed  bj  the  lajijig  on  of  hands — and 
bestowed  in  just  snch  measure  as  we  need.  Tea,  He  is  so  gi^en,  as  we 
are  divinely  assured,  blessed  are  they  who  have  faith  to  receive  Him! 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  human  being  professes,  from  himself^  to 
bestow  such  a  grace.  Human  hands  ar»  only  the  means  and  the  me- 
dium, the  power  is  of  God.  It  can  only  be  done  in  His  name,  uid  in 
dependence  upon  Him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  apostles  laid  their  hands  on  any  the 
act  was  always  preceded  by  prayer.  When  our  Saviour  did  it,  it  was 
not  so  preceded.  The  reason  is  plain,  and  at  once  evident.  Our 
Saviour  had  the  power  in  himself-^the  apostles  had  it  by  gift  from 
God,  for  which  they  found  it  necessary  to  ask.     Acts  3:12. 

So  now  the  gift  is  through  the  hands  of  men,  but  not  from  them  or 
by  them.  Yet  in  answer  to  prayer  it  is  bestowed.  We  must  look  away 
from  the  feeble  instrument,  to  Him  who  has  ordained  that  through  "the 
laying  on  of  their  hands  all  needed  authority,  power  and  grace  should 
befr^ly  given." 

As  it  requires  prayer  on  the  part  of  those  who  give  it,  so  also  does 
it  require  preparedness  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it.  Even  when 
Jesus  himself  gave,  it  had  to  be  received  by  faith.  Even  He  could  only 
do  mighty  works  to  those  who  believed. 

When  the  apostles  gave  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  who 
believed  at  Samaria,  there  was  one  who  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bonds  of  iniquity  desired  it,  and  would  have  purchased  it  with 
money.  He  had  no  inward  preparation  for  it — no  faith,  no  prayerful 
spirit.  To  him  they  said:  ''Thou  hast  no  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter; 
for  thine  heart  is  not  Tight  in  the  sight  of  God."  He  received  it  not! 
Let  no  one,  therefore,  blame  the  or^ances  if  he  fails  to  receive  the  gift 

Many  of  you,  young  readers  of  The  Guardian,  as  well  as  be  who 
writes,  have  received  the  laying  on  of  hands.  O  how  searching  to  us 
is  the  question:  "Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed f^ 
Have  we  the  power  and  the  grace  which  fits  us  for  our  high  and  holy 
calling,  as  private  members,  or  as  officers  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ! 
If  not,  why  ?  "Thine  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  GK)d."  At  our 
doors  alone  lies  the  fault. 

O  may  there  be  devout,  believing  hearts  to  receive  the  grace  I  L^ 
US  earnestly  pray  to  Him  who  has  all  the  power,  that  in  the  blessing 
we  may  be  now  and  for  ever  blest. 


FAMn.T  LiKSNESSSS. — Southey.,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
Bays:  "Did  you  ever  observe  how  remarkably  old  age  brings  out  family 
likenesses,  which,  having  been  kept,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance,  while  the 
passions  and  business  of  the  world  engrossed  the  parties,  come  forth 
again  in  acts  (as  in  infancy)  the  features  settling  into  their  primary 
characters  before  dissolution?  I  have  seen  some  affecting  instances  of 
ibis;  a  brother  and  a  sister,  than  whom  no  two  persons  in  middle  life 
could  have  been  more  unlike  in  countenance  or  in  character,  becoming 
like  as  twins  at  last.  I  now  see  my  father's  lineaments  in  the  looking- 
glass,  where  fh^  nerer  used  to  appear. 
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CHOIR   TROUBLES. 


BT    r.    W.    BHBLTOir. 


It  cost  me,  indulgent  reader,  some  considerable  scmple  and  reflection 
before  I  could  make  up  mj  mind  to  enter  upon  the  following  record,  tiie 
like  of  which,  I  verily  beliere,  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  beautiful 
works,  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  or  the  "Poor  Vicar."  But  I  have 
concluded  that  by  so  doing,  a  good  purpose  might  be  subserred.  He 
who  means  well  may  hope  for  pardon  if  he  errs. 

In  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  foundation  of  the 
parish,  and  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  administration  of  the  present  Rec- 
tor, or  thereabout,  a  discord  began  in  the  organ-loft  of  a  more  grating 
character  than  that  which  on  a  fbrmer  occasion  had  concerned  the  puff- 
ed-out cheeks  of  the  probulgent  Tubingen.  The  singing  powers  of  this 
gentleman  had  not  diminished  with  his  age,  and  he  still  gloried  in  a 
guttural  bass,  which  told  on  the  seats  whereupon  the  congregation  sat. 
A  great  deal  of  new  talent  had  been  added  to  the  choir.  Moreover  the 
little  organ  before  which  the  youthful  Miss  Valeary  used  to  bounce  up 
and  down  as  she  pressed  the  pedals  and  the  keys,  had  been  replaced  by 
one  with  gilded  pipes  more  lofty  and  with  stops  more  numerous.  This 
was  played  upon  by  an  organist  whose  style  was  modem  and  elaborate, 
and  his  eccentricities  called  for  occasional  restriction  and  rebuke.  His 
Toluntftries  affloresced  into  all  the  bloom  and  luxury  of  his  charming 
genius,  which  literally  disported  in  the  waves  of  sound ;  and  as  it  gave 
np  its  musical  ghost,  just  when  the  opening  sentences  were  about  to  be 
read,  divers  of  the  virtuosi  would  nod  and  smile,  while  one  would  per- 
haps whisper  to  another,  with  a  recognizing  look,  '*  La  Dame  BlancJie.^^ 
The  congregation  of  St.  Bardolph's  now  prided  themselves  on  their 
choir,  and  it  was  a  common  remark  as  they  passed  out,  "What  excel- 
lent music  we  had  to-day  I"  But,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  it  was 
contemptibly  poor  music — unfit  for  the  occasion — devoid  of  religious 
expression — fit  only  for  the  pomp  of  a  village  festivity — and  inflated 
with  vanity.  When  you  heard  the  brass  rings  rattle  over  the  iron  rod 
to  which  the  red  curtain  was  attached,  shutting  up  the  choristers  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  perched-up  loft,  then  you  might  know  that  some  grand 
exploits  of  vocalism  were  to  come  off.  The  sexton,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched in  good  season  to  the  "sacristy,"  to  obtain  from  the  Rector 
the  number  of  the  psalm  and  hymn,  having  returned  with  a  small  slip 
of  paper  on  which  they  were  indicated  in  pencil,  a  great  whispering  and 
consultation  having  taken  place  which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  tunes. 
Mr.  Tubingen  placed  the  music  book  on  the  rack,  and  the  bellows  of 
the  little-big  organ  were  put  in  play.  Never  was  a  more  brilliant 
sparkle  and  scintillation  elicited  from  the  windy  bellows  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  organist  swayed  up  and  down 
like  those  of  a  Chinese  eater  of  the  narcotic  drug,  in  the  accompani- 
ment of  an  improvisation  upon  the  keys,  which  made  the  whole  congre- 
gation involuntarily  twist  their  necks  and  look  aloft,  and  at  last  with  a 
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full  choral  blast  from  tenor,  bass,  and  treble,  the  magical  effect  was  com- 
plete. There  were,  no  doubt,  many  present  who  came  expresslj  to 
"hear  the  music,"  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  inspired  the  artista 
with  a  desire  to  do  themselves  justice.  It  is  true  some  of  the  old  peo- 
ple did  not  like  the  concatenation  of  sounds.  These,  however,  were 
considered  behind  the  age,  and  the  opinion  of  such  as  worthy  of  small 
respect  in  the  onward  "march  of  improvement."  They  were  swept 
away  in  their  slender  opposition  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  if  not 
by  a  whirlwind  of  sound.  At  any  rate.  Death  wbb  fast  removing  tbeoi, 
one  by  one,  while  their  deaf  ears  were  becoming  sealed  to  such  annoy- 
ance. It  was  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Rector  that  the  choir  one  day 
struck  upon  the  Te  Deum,  which  he  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  1o 
read,  and  through  various  turns,  and  windings,  and  repetitions,  they 
discoursed  upon  it  for  a  full  half  hour.  It  was,  however,  the  last  time 
that  they  so  distinguished  themselves  before  the  musical  world.  There 
was  no  piece  of  cathedral  composition  which  the  choir  at  St.  Bardolph's 
did  not  consider  themselves  competent  to  perform,  and  had  they  beeta 
allowed  their  own  way,  would  have  sung  the  sermon,  and  made  more 
out  of  the  Amen  than  any  other  part.  Mr.  Hivox  had  indeed  com- 
posed something  original  out  of  the  theme  of  an  Awmen^  fall  fifteen 
minutes  long,  and  we  are  sure  that  when  it  was  finished  no  hearer  of 
Bound  judgment  but  would  have  instinctly  ejaculated  with  bis  whole 
heart,  Aumien  f  But  the  triumph  of  all  the  voices  was  in  some  of  file 
fugue  tunes,  in  which  they  emulated  to  interrupt  and  outstrip  each 
other,  as  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  psalm : 

"  True  love  is  like  that  precious  oil 

Which  poured  os  Aaron's  head, 
Ran  down  his  beard,  and  o'er  his  robes 

Its  costly  moisture  shed." 

In  the  prodigious  effort  of  this  performance  the  ear-splitting  conM- 
nation  of  the  several  voices  hardly  bore  a  resemblance  to  that  oily  cur- 
rent poured  on  Aaron's  head,  and  which — 

"  Ran  down  his  beard  and  o'er  his  head 

Ran  down  his  beard 

— —    his  robes 

And  o*er  his  robes 

Ran  down  his  beard ran  down  his 

_.    ^^    o'er  his  robes 

His  robes,  his  robes,  ran  down  his  beard 
Ran  down  his 

o'er  robes 

Ran  down  his  beard 

h-i-s  b-e-ard 
Its  costly  moist  • 


Ran  down  his  beard  • 


nre — ^beard — his — beard — his — shed 

ran  down  his  beard — his — down 

his  robes — its  costly  moist — his  beard 

nre  shed — his — cost — his  robes — his  robes — nre  shed 

I-t-s  c-o-s-t-l-i-e  mois-ture shed." 

It  was  this  very  composition,  similarly  performed,  that  the  late  Bishiip 
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Seabury  on  one  of  his  visitations  was  asked  his  opinion,  and  his  reply 
was  that  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  music ;  but  that  his  sympathies 
were  so  much  excited  for  poor  Aaron  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
not  hare  a  hair  left.  A  most  appropriate  and  humorous  reply  on  the 
part  of  the  good  bishop.  And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  at  a 
time  when  the  "divine  Cecilia  came"  to  these  benighted  realms.  A 
taste  for  the  vocal  art  began  to  be  fostered  in  the  western  world,  and 
especially  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Long  Island  Sound,  and  variow 
books  on  sacred  music  were  put  forth  by  professors  of  renown,  and  the 
science  had  just  begun  to  repudiate  a  nasal  twang.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  when  a  clergyman  sometimes  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
must  needs  become  maestro  to  keep  the  big-chested  gentry  of  singers  in 
order,  that  they  should  lend  the  compass  of  their  voices  to  swell  the  cry 
of  unpopularity  which  may  be  raised  against  him  ?  If  he  would  court 
favor,  let  him  court  the  music  of  the  prol  ;;•  ::ent  bass,  have  no  sympathy 
for  the  beard  of  Aaron,  and  throw  his  own  voice  from  the  chancel-end 
into  the  overpowering  Hallelujah-chorus.  If  the  church  has  no  organ, 
then  let  him  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  bassoon,  and  dance  attendance 
on  the  jigging  airs  of  the  profane  fiddle.  So  there  shall  be  one  dis- 
cord less. 

In  the  new  construction  of  a  more  ambitious  choir  at  St.  Bardolph's 
there  was  one  acknowledged  element  of  discord  of  which  it  was  hard  to 
get  rid  of.  This  was  a  matter  which  had  long  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
&e  members ;  but  as  it  was  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  nature  there  waa 
no  individual  found  with  sufficient  tact  or  boldness  to  suggest  a  plan, 
or,  if  so,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  fact  is,  that  Miss  Valeary 
would  continue  to  sing,  and  Miss  Valeary  was  no  longer  what  she  once 
was.  She  was  now  an  ancient  maid,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
lone  and  melancholy  order  to  which  she  was  attached.  Her  once  plump 
throat  had  become  sadly  shrivelled,  for  the  chin  and  throat,  as  well  as 
the  brow  itself,  bear  the  marks  of  mediaeval  time  with  such  distinctness 
that  no  deep-cut  tomb-stone  can  tell  a  truer  tale.  So  had  her  voice  insen- 
sibly deteriorated  from  a  somewhat  brisk  and  sparkling  shrillness  to  a 
lamentable  screech.  Still  the  little  lady,  from  the  force  of  habit,  when 
Sunday  came  was  punctual  at  her  post,  and  though  conscious  that  she 
sang  not  with  her  former  ease,  yet  in  the  goodness  of  heart  she  exerted 
herself  more  strenuously  than  ever.  And  she  did  in  truth  and  sincerity 
believe  that  she  was  no  unimportant  element  of  that  choir,  of  which  she 
had  been  a  member  for  so  many  years.  That  her  assistance  was  no 
longer  desired  was  a  thought  which  had  never  come  to  her  in  dreams. 
That  it  was  even  indispensable  was  what  she  innocently  believed.  Hence 
she  was  always  present  at  rehearsals,  and  actually  screeched  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  when  if  she  had  consulted  her  own  desires  she  would 
have  long  since  retired  from  so  conspicuous  and  invidious  a  post.  But 
although  the  task  had  been  at  first  disagreeable,  and  in  the  modesty  of 
her  nature  she  had  shrunk  from  its  performance,  she  had  gradually 
trained  herself  to  perform  it.  She  did  not  hear  the  remarks  which  were 
made  because  she  had  recently  become  a  little  deaf;  and  she  did  not  see 
the  winks  and  sly  glances  in  the  choir,  when  she  ventured  upon  the 
higher  notes  of  the  gamut,  because  she  had  begun  to  wear  glasses  and 
her  eyes  were  a  little  dim.     The  other  vocalists  were  profoundly  vexed 
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to  have  the  e£fect  of  their  execution  marred.  .At  last,  as  no  one  would 
volunteer  to  act  alone,  they  resolTcd  to  share  the  responsibility,  and 
actually  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  wait  upon  Miss  Yaleary. 
She  was  practicing  on  an  old  piano  when  they  arriyed,  and  she  rose  to 
meet  them  with  a  chirping  cheerfulness.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to 
the  disagreeable  business,  and  introduce  the  subject  of  music,  they 
asked  her  to  play,  and  Miss  Yaleary  performed  an  antique  piece,  cM(A 
in  antique  Latin,  Voice  Domum.  Then  she  inquired  whether  the  choir 
had  selected  any  new  chaunts  for  the  festival  of  Christmas. 

"It  was  on  some  such  subject  that  we  called,"  said  the  big-chested 
Mr.  Tubingen. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  narrow-chested  Miss  Ydeary,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  animation,  and  swinging  her  reticule  as  she  turned  upon  the  b^ch 
and  looked  into  the  abashed  faces  of  the  formidable  trio.  They  all  hem- 
med and  hawed  like  the  choral  file  in  a  gallery  when  the  leader  has 
struck  his  pitch  fork  on  the  blunt  end. 

"I  have  heard  our  last  Sunday's  performance  highly  praised,"  said  she. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tubingen,  interrogatively. 

"Indeed  I  have.  I  have  been  practising  a  new  chaunt  composed  by 
the  organist  of  St.  John's,  in  the  city,  which  has  been  much  admired. 
If  you  like,  we  will  try  it." 

"We  hope  that  Miss  Yaleary  will  not  be  offended,"  said  Mr.  Tubingen. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Decorus,  the  tenor. 

"We  have  all  frequently  remarked  that  no  one  in  the  congregation 
feels  a  deeper  interest  in  the  music  than  Miss  Yaleary,"  said  A&.  Hivox, 
the  alto. 

The  little  lady  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  and  cast  a  sharp,  pene- 
trating glance  upon  the  delegation. 

*' We  are  fully  aware  that  you  will  do  any  thing  for  the  interest  of  the 
church,"  said  Mr.  Tubingen. 

"We  have  not  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Decorus. 

"Most  undoubtedly,"  remarked  Mr.  Hivox. 

"To  be  sure,  I  will,"  added  Miss  Yaleary. 

"It  has  been  a  matter  of  remark,"  proceeded  Mr.  Tubingen,  "wdl 
it  has  only  lately — well,  yes  I  may  say,  not  for  a  length  of  time — but 
only  recently — it  has  been,  no  doubt,  it  has  been — I  think  I  may  say 
mainly — I  don't  know — I  kind  of  think" 

"People  have  got  to  be  so  very  fastidjus,"  said  Mr.  Decorus. 

"And  so  very  critical,"  added  Mr.  Hivox. 

"Indeed!"  said  Miss  Yaleary. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Tubingen. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Decorus. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hivox. 

"Gentlemen,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  say  what  you  wish,"  remarked 
the  scrutinizing  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  become  aware  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  trio. 

"We  knowed  that  you  would  not  be  offended,"  said  the  gallant  Mr. 
Tubingen,  squeezing  with  his  big  paw  the  little  hand  of  the  little  lady, 
which  was  full  of  rings. 

"How  you  hurt  me,"  said  the  offended  Miss  Yaleary. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Tubingen. 
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"Will  you  explain  yourself?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  peremptory 
tone,  and  with  flashing  eyes,  almost  transfixing  the  speaker. 

"A — ^yes — ^ma'am — we  are  sorry — we  do  not  speak  for  ourselves," 
said  Mr.  Tubingen. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Decorus  and  Mr.  Hi  vox. 

"Have  I  given  any  offence?"  said  Miss  Valeary. 

"None  at  all — ^none  in  the  least — none  whatever — far  from  it — on  the 
contrary" — exclaimed  all  three,  with  intensity. 

"What  then?"  said  the  little  lady. 

"It  is  a  subject  which  we  feel  the  greatest  delicacy  in  approaphing," 
said  Mr.  Tubingen,  the  speaker,  "but  it  may  not  be  unevident  to  Mii98 
Valeary  that  Miss  Valeary's  voice — which  is,  I  may  say — on  ordinary 
occasions — ^in  a  room — at  the  social  meeting — so  creditable  to  Miss  Va- 
leary— does  not  so  fully — that  is,  I  may  say — highly  as  we  think  of  it — 
so  adequately — kind  of  chord  with  the  present  composition  of  the  choir 
to  do  that  justice  to  Miss  Valeary  which  Miss  Valeary's  voice — ^in  the 

opinion  of  good  judges,  is — so — so— so ^highly  cap'ble  of 

on  the  part  of  Miss  Valeary  1" 

"Is  that  it?"  said  the  lady,  bursting  into  an  offended  cachination. 
"You  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to  it.  Put  your  minds  perfectly 
at  rest,  gentlemen.  So  long  as  I  live,  if  it  be  a  hundred  years,  you 
shall  never  suffer  annoyance  on  my  account.  I  will  listen  to  your  melo- 
dies, though  they  should  happen  to  come  through  the  nose,"  she  said, 
looking  smilingly  at  Mr.  Tubingen.  And  with  that  she  jerked  out  of 
her  seat,  and  began  to  arrange  flowers  in  a  vase  with  dainty  judgment. 

The  committee  bungled  out  of  the  room  immediately.  "A  hundred 
years!"  said  Mr.  Hivox,  the  alto,  with  witty  cruelty,  as  they  walked 
along;  "If  she  lives  a  little  longer,  the  if  will  be  out  of  the  question." 
As  this  was  uttered,  all  three  joined  in  an  admirably-executed  laughing 
chorus — ^to  which  Miss  Valeary  was  only  a  listener. 

After  they  had  gone,  she  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation,  and 
flitted  about  with  the  agility  of  a  grasshopper.  She  arranged  her  tidy 
French  bonnet  on  her  head,  and  with  her  cheeks  in  a  high  state  of  in- 
flammation, and  her  little  eyes  full  of  eagerness,  passed  out  of  the  gate 
with  trepidation,  and  speaking  to  no  one  whom  she  met,  arrived  out  of 
breath  at  the  head-quarters  for  all  sorrowing,  complaining  souls,  the 
Village  Rectory.  Admitted  into  the  study,  she  sat  down,  and  with 
many  sobs  and  sighs  and  pitiable  inflections,  in  the  midst  of  drowning 
floods  and  with  a  hystericky  abruptness,  told  the  story  of  her  wrongs. 


Thb  Wonders  of  Nature. — The  Cocoy  queen  beetle  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  what  is  wonderful  to  relate,  she  car- 
ries by  her  side,  just  above  her  waist,  two  brilliant  lamps,  which  she 
lights  up  at  pleasure  with  the  solar  phosphorus  furnished  her  by  nature. 
These  little  lamps  do  not  flash  and  glimmer,  like  that  of  the  fire-fly,  but 
give  as  steady  a  light  as  the  gas-light,  exhibiting  two  perfect  spheres,  as 
large  as  a  minute  pearl,  which  affords  light  enough  in  the  darkest  night 
to  enable  one  to  read  print  by  them.  On  carrying  her  into  a  dark  closet 
in  day-time  she  immediately  illuminates  her  lamps,  and  instantly  extin-^ 
guishes  them  on  coming  again  into  the  light. 
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MERCY  IN    SORROW.* 


BT    THE    IBITOB. 


*'  Behold,  I  have  refined  thee,  bat  not  with  Bilver ;  I  have  chosen  thee  In  the 
famaoe  of  affliction."    Is.  48 :  10. 

When  we  return  from  the  grave  of  a  fellow  being  we  always  bear  ia 
otDir  minds  some  prominent  circumstance  of  that  person's  life.  We  say 
or  think :  We  have  buried  a  rich  man,  a  poor  man,  a  useful  or  useless 
man ;  some  feature  of  the  person's  life  comes  up  to  view  more  promi- 
nently  than  another. 

When  our  thoughts  revert  to  her  whom  we  have  borne  to  the  grave, 
how  naturally  do  we  say,  We  have  buried  a  sufferer!  She  was  for 
years,  long  years,  emphatically  a  sufferer — day  and  night  a  sufferer. 
Little  did  those  who  passed  along  the  street  know  of  the  pains  that 
were  endured  in  quiet  within.  Little  did  those  who  enjoyed  sweet  sleep 
ftt  night  realize  her  painful  watchings  and  wakings. 

She  was  a  sufferer;  and  those  sufferings  were  greatly  sanctified  to  \ssst 
soul's  good.  In  her  experience  was  fulfilled  the  divine  declaration: 
"Behold,  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver;  I  have  chosen  thee 
in  the  furnace  of  affiction." 

Gold  and  silver  are  found,  not  in  a  pure  state,  but  mixed  with  dross. 
This  dross  is  so  fully  one  with  the  metal  that  it  must  pass  through  a 
severe  fiery  process,  before  the  metal  is  pure.  Nor  is  it  fit  for  use  until 
it  is  thus  purified  and  refined. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  life  of  grace  in  the  soul.  It  is  the  gold  of 
glory  amid  the  dross  of  sin.  It  must  pass  through  a  fiery  trial — a  fur- 
ttace  of  affliction — ^before  it  is  pure  and  fit  for  heaven. 

It  is  the  plain  testimony  of  scripture,  and  it  ought  not  to  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  way  to  life  lies  through  tribulation.  We  naturaUy  He  in 
flin,  are  captive  in  its  power:  no  wonder  that  we  should  have  to  rise  to 
l^e,  and  fi^edom,  through  sighs,  and  groans,  and  anguish. 

Our  Saviour's  life  is,  in  this  respect,  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  a 
saint.  It  commenced  in  sorrow  and  ended  in  joy;  first  the  cross  and 
the  pain,  then  the  crown  and  the  glory.  Through  night  into  day- 
through  death  into  life — ^through  pains  into  peace.  This  is  the  king's 
royal  road — ^this  is  the  way  that  ends  well  I 

The  world  reverses  the  divine  order.  They  have  first  the  joy  and  then 
tbe  sorrow — first  the  day  and  then  the  night—here  the  crown  and  there 
1*e  shame.  The  world  cries :  Hail  Dives  in  purple,  and  power,  ani 
prosperity,  and  pride!  Christianity  says.  Hail  Lazarus,  in  poverty  wnA 
pain.     "Wo  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  weep  then." 

"I  have  diosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction."  These  words  showr 
tts  the  mercy  and  love  which  lie  in  affliction.     God  says :  "  I  have  cboma 

*  Funeral  thoughts  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Maria  Knhns,  for  numj  yean  a  giMl 
sufferer. 
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thee" — chosen  thee  as  my  own.  Bnt  I  have  chosen  thee  in  a  fiirnace. 
There  I  will  prepare  thee.  This  shall  be  to  you  the  eridence  and  sign  of 
my  love.  "  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth.  If  you  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with 
you  as  with  sons :  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ? 
But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are 
ye  bastards,  and  not  sons." 

We  have  here  the  true  meaning  of  affliction.  It  is  disciplinary — ^it 
is  a  nurture  of  the  soul — ^it  is  a  means  of  grace.  It  works  mercy  to  the 
soul  I    It  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  more  ways  than  one,  it  does  this. 

It  melts  and  softens  the  spirit.  The  dross  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  gold  till  it  breaks,  melts,  flows.  Is  not  this  the  effect  of  suffering? 
See  how  it  breaks  down  stubborn  self-reliance.  See  how  the  strong 
man  is  tamed  by  affliction.  See  how  the  unfeeling  man  becomes 
tender.  See  how  the  dull,  stupid  heart  awakens  and  opens,  as  an- 
guish after  anguish  shakes  and  rends  it.  This  is  the  plougher 
for  the  fallow  ground.  This  is  the  beating  that  makes  the  oil 
to  flow.  ** Father,  I  have  sinned,"  exclaims  the  once  hardened  soul, 
when  the  arrows  stick  fast  in  him,  when  the  waters  come  unto  his 
soul! 

The  fdrnace  of  affliction  not  only  softens,  but  also  separates.  It  cuts 
tiie  springs  of  our  wordly  energies.  The  pleasures  and  pursuits  which 
engaged  us  before  have  now  lost  their  charm  and  meaning.  What  once 
seemed  so  important  now  seems  so  vain. 

Even  outwardly  affliction  separates  a  man  from  the  yorld.  He  is 
drawn  aside  into  the  still  eddy  of  life's -onward  stream.  Confined  to 
bed,  or  the  chair,  or  at  least  to  the  room  or  house.  He  only  hears  the 
din,  or  sees  from  the  window  the  flow  of  busy  life  driving  past.  Ho 
hardly  feels  himself  to  be  any  more  a  part  of  the  world.  How  perfectly 
Tain  then  seems  this  world  with  all  its  glitter  of  hope,  with  all  its  show 
of  reality  I  Palaces  and  position,  power  and  pomp,  possessions  and 
pursuits,  seem  but  toys  when  viewed  from  a  sick  room,  with  a  shattered 
eonstitution,  with  aching  limbs,  and  a  bleeding  heart.  This  is  part  of 
the  separating  process.  So  do  afflictions  turn  the  heart  away  from  the 
passing  and  perishing  toward  the  unfading  treasures  of  a  better  life. 
Thus  does  God  graciously  make  the  earth  dark  around,  that  the  heavens 
may  become  more  bright  and  attractive  above.  Thus,  as  in  nature,  so 
in  grace: 

**  Darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 
We  never  saw  by  day  I" 

Thus  also  the  furnace  of  affliction  purifies.  The  flail  of  tribulati« 
breaks  and  cripples  sin.  It  is  a  fire  that  consumes  lust.  It  levels  priie 
— ^it  subdues  vanity.  Its  waters  quench  the  fires  of  ambition.  ''Befoife 
I  was  afliicted,  I  went  astray :  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word."  "  It  b 
good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted ;  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes.^' 
"In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord." 

O  how  often  have  the  pains  of  the  body  occasioned  the  peace  and  joy 
of  the  soul — ^the  sorrows  of  the  earth,  led  to  the  joys  of  heaven.    How 
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often  have  even  light  aflSictions  wrought  out  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  How  many  have  found  it  better  to  lose  a 
right  hand,  a  right  eye,  yea  the  whole  health  of  the  body,  than  that 
soul  and  body  shoald  be  destroyed  in  hell  I 

This  will  be  known  yonder  I  This  will  canse  thousands  on  thousands 
in  heaven  to  praise  the  mercy  of  tribulation  in  a  louder  and  more  grate- 
ful song.  "  What,"  it  will  be  asked  in  adoring  wonder,  "what  are  these 
which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ?"  To  which 
it  will  be  answered :  "These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  fribulor 
Hon,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall 
dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  onto 
living  fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes." 

Here  is  the  mercy  of  sorrow.  Here  is  the  love  of  God  in  our  pains. 
Here,  "behind  a  frowning  Providence,  he  hides  a  smiling  face." 

How  often  is  weak  faith  counfounded  ?  How  often  do  the  sorely 
aflSicted  and  their  friends  "think  it  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trials," 
as  though  some  strange  thing,  yea,  even  a  wrong  thing,  "had  happened 
unto  them."  How  often  have  even  the  pious  in  sorrow  cried  out: 
"Why  dost  thou  shake  off  the  unripe  fruit,  and  cast  off  his  flower  as 
the  olive?"  "Why  go  I  mourning?  Why  doth  thine  anger  smoke 
against  the  ^eep  of  thy  pasture  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  favorable  no  more  ? 
Is  His  mercy  clean  gone  forever?  Doth  His  promise  fail  forevermore? 
Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  hath  He  in  anger  shut  up  His  ten- 
der mercies  ?"  This  is  their  infirmity.  This  tliey  say  in  the  weakness 
of  their  faith. 

Yea,  the  pious  in  their  sore  auctions  are  even  sometimes  envious  at 
the  wicked,  whose  strength  is  firm,  who  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men, 
and  who  are  not  plagued  like  other  men.  So  foolishly  did  even  the 
Psalmist,  when  he  was  plagued  all  the  day  long,  and  chastened  every 
morning.  Behold,  he  counted  the  wicked  happy ;  But  when  he  went 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  then  he  understood  their  end :  "  Surely 
Thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery  places!" 

It  is  not  strange— it  ought  not  to  be  so  regarded — ^that  the  favorites 
of  God  should  suffer  under  His  chastising  rod.  The  principle  on  which 
these  dealings  of  God  rest  is  a  plain  one,  and  well  understood,  and 
fully  approved.  "We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us, 
and  we  gave  them  reverence."  The  child  that  has  been  trained  in  right 
paths  by  a  parent's  chastising  hand,  afterwards  approves  of  what  was 
done,  though  it  cost  pains  and  pangs,  terrors  and  tears,  at  the  time. 
"  Shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  father  of  spirits,  and 
Kve."  Shall  we  not  joyfully,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  pains,  and  tears, 
bless  the  hand  that  leads  us  through  the  night  of  wo  into  the  light  and 
blessedness  of  an  eternal  day.  "What  I  do,"  says  the  kind  Father,  as 
he  lays  stroke  after  stroke  upon  His  dear  children,  "you  know  not  now, 
but  you  shall  know  hereafter." 
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"  The  Lord  can  clear  the  darkest  skies, 

Can  give  as  daj  for  night : 
Make  drops  of  sacred  sorrow  rise 

To  rivers  of  delight." 

Such  being  the  holy  ends  to  be  secured  by  affliction,  it  is  implied  in 
the  strongest  manner  that  God  will  mercifully  sustain  his  children  in 
their  affliction.  It  is  He  that  afflicts,  and  not  another.  The  rod  is  not 
in  a  hand  that  will  unmercifully  and  extremely  use  it.  It  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  uses  it  willingly — not  in  anger-r-not  as  a  punishment. 
The  Father  weeps  while  he  lays  on  stroke  after  stroke.  He  says,  Oh, 
that  it  were  not  necessary!  "For  though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he 
hare  compassion  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies.  For  he 
doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  griere  the  children  of  men." 

This  is  the  very  best  assurance  that  no  affliction  will  be  beyond  en- 
durance. It  was  a  murderer — one  who  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  sustain- 
ing grace — ^that  said,  "My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear." 
The  saints  are  sustained  by  an  unseen  presence.  Who,  of  God's  people, 
ever  sunk  finally  even  under  the  sorest  affliction  ?  Though  trials  came 
fierce  as  a  lion  from  the  swellings  of  Jordan — ^though  they  came  in 
troops  like  horsemen — ^though  they  hung  on  like  hungry  vultures  till  the 
flesh  and  marrow  were  consumed,  yet  the  end  came  with  its  glorious 
victory  over  every  wo  I  Behold  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  of  suffer- 
ing prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  saints  of  all  ages,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;  who  were  tortured,  not  accepting  de- 
liverance, bearing  about  in  their  bodies  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in 
trials  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  in  bonds  and  imprisonment, 
stoned,  sawn  asunder,  slain  with  the  sword,  subjected  to  every  torture 
that  earth  and  hell  could  devise,  and  yet  the  end  came,  and  the  victory 
over  pain,  in  eternal  peace  and  joy. 

Thousands  of  sufferers  have  found  by  blessed  experience  that,  in  a 
way  which  the  world  knows  not  of,  God's  presence  sustains  the  suffering 
pious.  It  is  as  though  He  called  them  aside  to  speak  comfortably  to 
them.  Through  every  pang  flows  the  refreshing  current  of  grace.  On 
every  wound  an  unseen  hand  lays  the  allaying  balm.  Grace,  and  the 
merciful  intentions  of  love,  underlie  every  pain.  From  the  unseen  and 
eternal  side  the  sufferer  hears  voices,  sees  ministering  hands,  and  feels 
the  power  of  mysterious  sympathy. 

The  suffering  saint  is  not  cut  off;  but,  because  he  suffers,  is  only  the 
more  sweetly  in  union  with  Christ.  He  stands  in  "the  fellowship  of 
His  sufferings."  "In  all  their  afflictions  he  is  afflicted,  and  the  angel 
of  His  presence  saves  them."  The  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  the  saints,  and 
abides  with  them  always.  He  is  especially  the  comforter — the  comforter 
in  us.  His  mission  is  an  inward  mission,  presiding  over  all  the  sorrows 
of  the  heart,  opening  upon  it  the  fountains  of  grace  and  consolation. 
When  the  eye  sees  no  more  earthly  ministering  forms  around,  when  the 
ear  hears  no  more  words  of  comfort  from  the  Ups  of  human  friends,  then 
the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  faithful  vigil,  lies  around  the  spirit,  soothing  each 
pang  as  the  heart-strings  break,  and  with  a  sweet  blessing  dismisses  the 
spirit  from  a  racked  and  aching  body  to  the  bosom  of  its  God. 

It  is  sometimes  complainingly  asked,  Why  do  some  christians  suffer 
so  much  and  others  so  litl^e  ?    This  question  may  be  answered,  in  part 
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at  least,  by  another :  Why  do  some  children  need  severer  and  more  fre- 
quent correction  than  others?  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  God 
adapts  his  dealings  to  our  wants.  We  may  suppose  that  such  seyerity 
is  not  necessary  for  us ;  just  so  thinks  the  child  in  regard  to  the  chas- 
tisements of  its  parent.  Tet  who  would  a^k  that  the  corrections  of  a 
child  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  the 
diild  ?    The  parent  knows  best,  so  God  knows  best 

MoreoTer,  the  severe  disciplinary  sufferings  which  sometimes  c<Miie 
upon  God's  people  tow&rd  the  end  of  life,  are  no  doubt  often  designed 
to  make  speedily  right  some  lingering  defect — ^to  break  down  quicklj 
some  giant  abnormity  in  the  suffering  christian  life— to  make  up  lost 
time  by  intensifying  the  process  toward  the  ripeness  of  the  general  re- 
ligious life.  The  time  is  growing  so  short,  and  there  is  yet  so  mncli 
dross  among  the  gold  of  grace,  that  it  is  necessary  for  God  in  mercj  to 
make  more  fiery  the  furnace  of  affliction.  Some  child  of  God  has  lived 
dowly  in  grac&^-has  spent  too  much  time  in  side  interests ;  or  perhaps 
youth  and  manhood  in  sin  I  Now  that  which  should  have  been  the 
work  of  years,  must  be  crowded  into  a  few  months  or  weeks.  Oh,  haw 
sorely  then  must  the  poor  spirit  groan  and  cry  under  the  merciful  strokes 
of  that  God  who  makes  the  wounds  of  the  body  to  be  for  the  etenud 
health  and  life  of  the  soul. 

Then,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  sufferings  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  talent,  with  which  God  is  to  be  glorified.  How  much  has 
Clod's  grace  been  honored  by  the  meek  and  patient  sufferings  of  His 
children.  How  many  has  Job  comforted  in  all  ages  by  his  affliction; 
how  many  have  seen  in  him  ''the  end  of  the  Lord;  that  the  Lord  is 
very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy." 

Thus  these  sufferings,  while  they  are  a  Itlessing  to  the  sufferer  him- 
self, are  to  have  also  a  direct  reference  to  others.  Especially  are  they 
designed  for  a  blessing  to  those  who  are  near  to  the  sufferer,  by  the  ten- 
d^  ties  of  human  life — ^to  members  of  the  family,  to  relatives,  and  to 
oompanions.  O,  what  a  solemn  sermon  it  is  to  have  one  of  our  dear 
friends — a  wife,  mother,  sister,  father,  husband,  brother,  lying  in  the 
famace  in  our  own  house ! 

"  Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  fall  of  love ; 
For  ns  thej  langaish,  and  for  ns  thej  die. 
And  shall  thej  langaish,  shall  they  die  in  vain  ? 
Ungratefal  shall  we  grieve  their  hovering  shades, 
Which  wait  the  revolution  in  oar  hearts  ? 
Shall  we  disdain  their  silent  soft  address  f 
Tread  under  foot  their  agonies  and  groans, 
Frastrate  their  angaish,  and  destroy  their  death  ?" 

O  let  us  learn  to  make  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  friends,  as  weD 
as  our  own  afflictions,  a  blessing  to  us.  A  blessing  they  will  be  to  us, 
or  a  curse.  They  will  make  us  harder  or  softer,  better  or  worse.  The 
furnace  will  either  refine  or  consume  us. 

Li  no  way  does  a  merciful  God  so  condescend  to  our  infirmities  in  his 
gracious  appeals.  In  none  of  his  dealings  does  he  speak  in  plainer  lan- 
guage. At  no  other  time  does  he  so  solemnly  and  tenderly  come  home 
to  our  business  and  bosom.     The  written  word  we  may  suffer  to  lie  un- 
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opened — the  preached  word  we  may  avoid  or  apply  to  others ;  but  the 
language  of  sickness  and  death  in  our  own  circles  of  love  we  cannot 
avert,  refuse  to  hear,  or  apply  to  ourselves.  To  us  has  God  spoken. 
One  of  his  bolts  has  fallen  at  our  feet  I  One  of  His  messengers,  the 
dread  angel  of  death,  has  appeared  in  our  house,  in  our  room,  at  our 
bed,  and  has  said  in  our  hearing:  ''Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust."  O  how  can  we  close  our  ears  against  that  voice  and  hope  to 
be  forgiven ! 

Behold,  one  more  has  gone  from  us  through  the  gate  of  death.  One 
less  in  the  pew,  one  less  in  the  family.  There  is  another  vacant  chair 
in  the  house,  another  lonely  place  in  the  heart,  another  mound  in  the 
graveyard,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  another  ransomed  spirit 
"forever  with  the  Lord."  O  let  the  living  lay  to  heart  the  solemn^ 
glorious  thought.  May  the  thought  of  a  parent,  a  mother,  a  near 
friend  in  heaven,  stimulate  those  who  are  yet  in  conflict;  and  may  any 
who  are  still  out  of  Christ  be  reminded  that  the  last  look  into  the  coffin 
was  to  them  the  last  look  forever,  unless  they  are  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  blood  of  His  son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Behold,  the  time  is  short.  Behold,  the  judge  is  at  the  door.  Behold, 
the  shades  of  evening  are  gathering  solemnly  around.  Sickness,  death, 
1^  grave,  the  last  judgment,  heaven  and  hell,  are  crowding  up  toward 
nsl  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  for 
there  is  no  work,  nor  decree,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goest." 

**  Qreat  God !  is  this  oar  certain  doom, 
»  And  are  we  yet  seonre : 

Still  marching  downward  to  the  tomb, 
And  jet  prepare  no  more. 

**  Grant  ns  the  power  of  quickening  graoe, 

And  fit  onr  sonls  to  fly  ; 
Then,  when  we  drop  this  dying  flesh 

We'll  rise  above  the  sky." 


THE   TWILIGHT   VOICES. 


1h  the  twilight  faint  and  dreary, 
Sat  an  old  man,  sad  and  weary, 
Of  his  hoDsehold  band,  he  only, 
Lingered  here  a  pilgrim  lonely, 
Some  were  over  the  sea  away. 
Some  within  the  churchyard  lay. 
Sighed  the  wind — a  harper  gray  I 
Far  away  I 

Rising,  like  a  dusty  column, 
Stood  the  old  clock,  tall  and  solemn, 
To  hia  thoughts  still  making  answer. 
Like  a  holy  necromancer ; 
Where  were  hopes  of  Fancy  bom  f 
Where  were  faces  bright  as  morn  ? 
And  the  grim  old  clock  ticked  on, 
"  Lost  and  gone !" 


Sinking  he  in  his  quiet  slumber. 
Which  no  earthly  care  might  cumber, 
And  his  inner  care  unfeeling, 
Came  a  gush  of  music  stealing 
Through  the  twilight  shadows  gray, 
As  if  loved  ones  far  away 
Murmured  in  that  silver  lay : 
"  Come  away  V* 

Morning  came,  serenely  shining ; 
In  a  dreamless  rest  reclining. 
Strangers  found  the  old  man  sleeping, 
Never  more  earth's  vigils  keeping ; 
Loved  ones  from  the  starry  dome. 
Where  the  spirit  finds  its  home. 
Bade  him  never  more  to  roam. 
Welcome  home  I 
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NOTES   ON   NEW  BOOKS. 


Thb  Pbotbstakt  Teibolooical  avd  Ecclbsiastioal  Bkotclopedia  :  Being  %  con- 
densed translation  of  Herzog^s  Real  Enojclopedia.  With  additions  from  other 
sources.  Bj  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D.,  assisted  bj  distinguished  theolo- 
gians of  yarions  denominations.  Part  II.  Phila. :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1856. 
The  Second  Part — sorry  the  publishers  did  not  also  send  us  the  First  Part — 
brings  forward  the  work  to  Arminius.  This  truly  great  work  is  abundantly  cer- 
tified to  by  the  eminent  names  of  (Germany  associated  with  it.  Dr.  Bombeiger 
is  rendering  the  American  church  a  lasting  service  by  getting  it  out  in  an  Engl^h 
dress.  We  leave  the  critical  examination  of  the  execution  to  the  Reviews  ;  and 
only  ask  the  privilege  of  commending  it  to  our  earnest  readers  as  a  work  worthy 
of  all  accceptation.  We  know  of  no  treasure  any  inquiring  young  christian 
oould  iKWsess  which  in  the  same  compass,  and  for  the  same  amount  of  money, 
would  enable  him  to  inform  himself  so  well  upon  all  subjects  connected  wiUi 
Theology,  and  the  general  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  church.  Here  he  can  turn 
to  any  point  and  find  all  its  sides  brought  into  the  light.  This  work  is  issued  in 
parts  of  128  double  column  pages,  at  50  cents  for  each  part.  It  will  form  when 
completed  two  super  royal  octavo  volumes.  '*  The  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail 
to  subscribers  free  of  postage,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  subscription  price  in  ad- 
vance.'' Address  Lindsay  a  Blakiston,  Publishers,  Philadelphia.  The  meohaa- 
ical  execution  is  in  the  usualtasty  style  of  this  enterprising  publishing  house. 


A  Collection  of  Thibtt  Thoubakd  Names  of  Gbrxait,  Swiss,  Dutch,  French,  Pom- 
TuocESB  AND  OTHBB  Immiobants  TO  PENNSYLVANIA — Chronologically  arranged 
from  1727  to  1776.     Edited  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp.     Harrisburg.     1856. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  noticed  the  first  number  of  this  work  {bjot- 
ably  in  a  former  number  of  The  Guardian.     The  second  and  third  numbers  are 
now  before  us,  and  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
novel  work.     It  is  a  laudable  curiosity  which  begets  in  us  the  desire  of  tracing 
our  ancestors.    Here  one  important  means  of  doing  so  is  brought  within  our 
reach.     BCr.  Rupp,  who  has  already  received  many  thanks  for  his  laborious  per- 
severance in  bringing  out  the  local  history  of  Pennsylvania,  deserves  prompt 
encouragement  in  ear-ring  out  his  present  undertaking.    The  whole  work,  sent 
in  numbers  to  subscribers  by  mail,  costs  only  $1. 

IfiscELLANBA. — ^Thc  library  of  the  poet  Rogers,  which  took  six  days  to  sell,  lias 
realized,  after  all,  no  very  great  sum ;  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  even 
this  is  due  rather  to  volumes  of  engravings  and  etchings,  and  to  those  works 
which  are  decorously  disguised  in  the  catalogues  under  the  title  of  "  fiu}etie,'* 
than  to  the  value  of  the  works  properly  so  called.  To  indicate  the  extoit  to 
which  the  class  above  referred  to  existed  in  the  collection,  we  may  mention  that 
two  copies  of  the  "  Hypnerotomachia"  of  Poliphilus  were  put  up  for  sale :  one 
copy  (an  editio  primaria)  realized  £13,  and  the  other  £1,. 

•  *  •  •  In  New  York  there  are  four  hundred  and  forty-four  booksellers  and  <nie 
hundred  and  thirty-three  publishers,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  four  hundred  and  two 
of  the  first  and  seventy-two  of  the  last.  Most  of  the  publishing,  and  the  largest 
number  of  the  bookseUers,  center  in  the  three  great  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  which  are  the  leading  publishing  cities  of  the  country.  New 
York  has  the  most  capital  invested  in  the  business. 

. . .  .Bayard  Taylor,  who  sailed  in  the  Asia,  goes  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Russia.  He  contemplates  returning  home  by  the 
route  across  Northern  Asia,  Siberia  and  Mantchouria  to  the  mouth  of  the  rirer 
Amour,  whence  he  will  take  ship  for  Oregon  or  Califomia. 

•  •  •  •The  Royal  Library  of  Hanover  has  increased  its  collection  by  the  purchase 
of  12,000  volumes,  forming  the  library  of  a  gentleman  named  Siemsen.  Tbm 
greater  part  of  these  works  are  relative  to  ancient  (German  literature. 
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BT    NATHAN. 


To  one  whose  heart  is  rightly  attuned  to  the  sweet  influences  of  sanc- 
tified friendship,  there  is  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  discovering  a  little 
world  of  blood  relations  who,  though  branches  of  the  same  parent  stem, 
have  long  since  disappeared  in  the  hazy  distance  of  the  Past.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  vein  of  gold,  or  of  a  new  world,  may  gratify  the  heart  of 
avarice  or  ambition,  but  the  discovery  of  a  mine  of  friends,  in  whom  we 
can  trace  the  lineaments  of  kindred  descent,  touches  new  chords  and 
opens  new  fountains  in  the  breast,  from  which  issues  a  stream  of  the 
most  exquisite  delight. 

Will  I  meet  with  relatives  in  the  Old  World  ?  This  was  a  question 
of  which  I  daily  thought  on  land  and  sea.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  last  heard  from.  In  little  more  than  twenty  years  a 
generation  passes  away.  My  mind  oscillated  between  hope  and  doubt. 
Early  on  a  pleasant  Saturday  morning  I  left  Coblentz  with  the  steamer 
for  Bingen.  Soon  after  three  o'clock  the  sun  already  gilded  the  lofty 
summit  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  the  pleasant  groves  were  vocal  with  the 
songs  of  many  warblers,  whose  familiar  notes  had  become  pleasant 
household  tones  around  our  American  homestead.  As  I  parted  from 
mine  host,  who  seemed  pleasantly  concerned  for  the  issue  of  that  day's 
journey,  he  fondly  hoped  that  I  might  be  welcomed  by  many  kind  and 
happy  hearts.  Between  Coblentz  and  Bingen  the  Rhine  is  surpassingly 
beautiful.  No  tongue  can  adequately  tell  its  merits.  My  heart  leaped 
for  joy  as  our  boat  floated  swan-like  through  this  world  of  wonders. 
But  ever  and  anon  would  mind  and  heart  dart  away  from  these  enchant- 
ing scenes,  to  the  terminus  of  evening.  When  we  passed  the  Mouse 
Thurm,  whose  legend  has  beguiled  many  a  long  winter  evening  of  my 
childhood,  I  felt  as  though  I  should  leap  ashore  and  strike  a  near  cut 
across  the  fields.  The  boat  landed,  and  I,  heedless  of  all  the  nameless 
beauties  of  Bingen  and  its  environs,  pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd 
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into  a  coach  for  ELreaznach,  which  I  reached  in  a  few  hoars.  My  im- 
patience woald  scarcely  allow  me  to  take  a  little  refreshment  before  I 
0et  oat  for  Freilanbershefm^  a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  road  woand 
through  a  rolling  saccession  <<f  little  hills,  which  reminded  me  at  every 
turn  of  the  broad  fields  ol  i.iy  natiye  Lancaster.  A  mile  before  I 
reached  the  Tillage  the  road  was  arched  with  trees.  When  I  came  to 
the  old  graveyard  beside  the  church,  I  leaned  against  the  wall  and 
jielded  to  a  short  spell  of  meditation.  Even  (so  reasoned  I)  should  I 
meet  no  living  relatives,  it  is  a  source  of  some  pleasure  at  least  to  stand 
by  the  dust  of  my  ancestors  and  see  the  church  in  which  they  worship- 
ped. At  an  inn  I  made  inquiries  with  circuitous  questions,  that  pro- 
Toked  curious  questions,  which  I  evaded  so  as  not  to  let  the  news  of  my 
wrrival  run  before  me.  Finally  I  was  told  that  my  paternal  uncle  was 
still  living.  I  repaired  to  his  dwelling,  where  I  was  received  by  his  son. 
I  inquired  after  a  man  from  a  neighboring  village  who  formerly  lived  in 
America.  He  kuew  him  not,  and  seemed  rather  unwilling  to  have  much 
to  do  with  me.  And  I  must  confess  that,  after  climbing  mountains  for 
several  days  through  rain  and  mud,  I  had  somewhat  neglected  the  out- 
ward man,  so  that  my  appearance  was  rather  against  me.  Then  came 
bis  father  tottering  under  the  weight  of  almost  four  score  years,  but 
bearing  such  a  marked  resemblance  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  ''and  more 
than  friend  to  me,"  that  I  could  with  difficulty  conced  my  emotion. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  person  inquired  for ;  asked  me  where  I  was 
from,  and  said  that  he  formerly  Iuk!  brother  in  America,  but  evidently 
must  have  died,  as  he  had  not  heard  from  him  for  twenty-one  years. 
His  son  replied  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  his  death.  I  asked 
where  he  had  lived.  I  then  handed  him  my  father's  likeness  and  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  that  luau.  The  old  gentleman  could  no  longer 
see  it.  His  son  looked  at  it,  then  at  his  father,  for  it  looked  so  much 
like  him,  then  at  me,  while  his  face  expressed  a  mingled  feeling  of  won- 
der, joy  and  regret.  I  handed  him  a  letter  from  father,  and  the  sequel 
I  must  here  let  the  reader  to  imagine.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  cluster  of  newly-discovered  kindred,  and  a  flock  of  prat- 
tling little  cherubs,  who  seemed  unspeakably  happy  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  uncle. 

There  are  several  interesting  ruins  near  Freilanbersheim.  The  Castie 
of  Rheingrafenstein,  perched  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  rock  six  hundred  feet 
high,  having  one  side  more  than  perpendicular.  Near  this  is  the  Cas- 
tle of  Ebemburg,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  the 
Knight  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  last  of  the  knights-errant.  From 
here  he  hurled  destruction  at  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  sheltering 
within  these  impregnable  heights  Melancthon,  Bucer  and  ^colampa- 
dius.  And  XJlric  von  Hutten  wrote  several  of  his  works  within  its  pro- 
tecting walls.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  extensive  saline  springs 
and  works.  They  are  composed  of  a  collection  of  long,  lofty  sheds, 
filled  with  faggots.  The  salt  water  is  raised  to  the  top  and  repeatedly 
Blade  to  trickle  through  these  r<^  n^  to  evaporate.  After  this  it  is  boiled 
fn  large  cauldrons  and  converted  1^  o  salt. 

The  rural  life  of  Germany  ia  very  different  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  Here  the  farmers  all  live  in  villages.  The  country  is  entirely 
clear  of  scattered  farm  houses.    The  farms  lie  in  little  patches  over 
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the  whole  Tillage  district.  Toa  can  seldom  find  a  whole  acre  to- 
gether. Farmers  owning  fifty  acres  leave  their  lands  in  small  beds  vary- 
ing from  an  eighth  to  an  acre.  In  some  villages  they  approach  so  near 
a  line  that  parents  are  forbidden  to  divide  them  any  longer.  The 
conntry  is  entirely  innocent  of  fences.  The  larger  cattle  must  be  kept 
in  the  stable  the  whole  year.  Morning  and  evening  the  street^  are  alive 
with  ,bnsy  females,  carrying  home  large  bales  of  grass  on  their  heads, 
almost  as  large  as  themselves  I  Every  village  has  its  geese-herd,  swine- 
herd and  shepherd.  Every  morning  these  respective  functionaries  blow 
their  horns  along  the  street,  when  geese,  swine  and  sheep  come  running 
out  of  every  gateway  and  alley,  each  to  join  its  kind,  to  be,  led  on  a 
common  village  pasture.  Long  lines  of  gabbling  geese  rnn  throngh 
narrow,  fenceless  foot-paths,  without  daring  to  touch  a  single  blade  not 
their  own.  The  shepherds  sometimes  remain  on  the  neighboring  hills 
for  whole  weeks.  At  night  they  commit  their  flocks  to  their  dogs. 
These  animals,  not  very  unlike  sheep  in  color  and  hair,  possess  a  re- 
markable intelligence  and  faithfulness.  I  have  seen  the  shepherd  walk- 
ing carelessly  ahead  of  his  flock,  while  the  dogs  would  rnn  guard  on 
each  side.  The  hungry  sheep  were  tempted  to  browse  among  the  rank 
wayside  grass,  but  their  inflexible  canine  honesty  would  check  the 
slightest  appearance  of  depredations.  Landed  property  is  pretty 
equally  distributed.  With  few  exceptions,  the  poorest  have  a  few 
patches  on  which  to  raise  their  bread,  and  the  richest  have  seldom  more 
than  fifty  acres.  In  this  valley  good  arable  land  sells  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  just  the  bare  land,  for  dwellings  are  distinct 
property  altogether. 

The  villages  are  almost  as  close  together  as  our  farm  houses  in  Amer- 
ica. Within  four  miles  of  FreOanbersheim  there  are  at  least  twelve 
villages,  containing  a  population  of  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  each. 
Every  village  has  a  chief  magistrate  called  Burgermeister,  assisted  by 
an  adjunct  and  a  town  council.  Next  to  the  minister  the  Burgermeister 
is  the  most  important  man  in  the  community,  and  in  some  respects  even 
above  him.  Every  marriage  must  be  solemnized  by  the  Burgermeister 
before  it  can  be  done  by  the  minister.  The  latter  is  optional,  but  by 
the  omission  of  the  former  the  bridegroom  will  forfeit  his  citizenship. 
Moreover,  whether  villain  or  saint,  lie  is  chief  member  of  the  church 
council — an  office  corresponding  to  the  eldership  in  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  of  America.  Usually  my  first  acquaintance  in  the  vil- 
lage was  the  minister,  and  then  the  Burgermeister.  I  always  found 
them  a  gentlemanly  and  hospitable  class  of  men,  worthy  to  be  at  the 
helm  of  their  little  commonwealths.  Every  village,  has^^^otestant. 
and  catholic  church.  Sometimes  both  denominations  worship  in  the 
same  building.  Each  has  a  distinct  school,  in  which  the  pastor  is  al- 
lowed to  give  religious  instruction.  On  Saturday  evening  about  dusk 
the  church  bell  rings  to  announce  the  end  of  week-day  labor,  and  to  re- 
mind the  villagers  to  prepare  for  Sunday. 

When  I  reached  FreOanbersheim  there  happened  to  be  a  wedding  in 
the  town.  Now  a  wedding  in  these  rural  villages  is  an  occasion  of  re- 
joicing in  which  all  the  inhabitants  feel  and  take  a  warm  interest  Old 
grand-ma's  take  their  firolicing  little  posterity  to  greet  the  bride ;  shy 
lovers  bashfully  congratulate  the  novices  in  wedlock,  whUe ,  their  heart! 
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beat  hopefdlly  for  a  similar  event  in  their  history.  Messengers  are  sent 
to  every  honse  with  wedding-eake  gifts — in  short  they  are  designed  to 
diffnse  universal  merriment  and  joy.  The  news  of  my  arrival  was  soon 
carried  to  the  hall  of  rejoicing.  The  Bnrgermeister  was  consulted  to 
have  me  brought  thither  as  their  gnest.  He  replied,  that  much  as  he 
desired  to  entertain  the  son  of  their  ancient  Bnrger,  whom  a  few  of  their 
HQmber  still  remembered  with  pleasure,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  tbe 
rules  of  etiquette  to  take  so  newly  arrived  a  stranger  away  from  the  re- 
tirement of  his  happy  relatives  into  the  jumbling  jollification  of  a  merry 
marriage  day.  Weddings  are  often  a  key  to  the  manners  of  a  people, 
and  on  this  account  it  might  have  been  interesting  to  the  mind  of  a 
curious  traveler. 

The  dwellings  of  these  rural  villages  are  all  arranged  after  the  same 
plan.  The  front  is  invariably  closed.  A  gateway  opens  into  a  court, 
two  of  whose  sides  are  occupied  by  the  house  and  bam,  and  the  remain- 
ing sides  are  usually  formed  by  the  rear  side  of  a  neighbor's  buildings. 
From  this  court  man  and  beast  enter  their  respective  dwellings,  but  of 
course  the  latter  sometimes  take  undue  liberties.  This  arrangement 
pos8es8e»  the  advantage  of  compressing  the  premises  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  an  important  consideration  where  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  money  and  land.  In  America,  where  there  is  enough  of 
both  and  to  spare,  man  and  beast  need  not  be  kept  in  such  close  prox- 
imity. The  stock  of  cattle,  like  their  farms,  must  necessarily  be  smatt. 
A  few  farm  with  horses,  more  with  oxen,  and  most  with  cows.  In  Bel- 
gium I  saw  donkeys  struggling  along  in  carts  large  enough  to  carry  a 
dozen  like  themselves.  In  HoUand  I  saw  four  and  five  dogs  hitched  to 
wagons  and  dashing  along  the  streets  with  reindeer-speed,  and  here  I 
have  seen  a  cow  galloping  along  the  road  in  a  truck-wagon,  as  if  she 
had  been  created  for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  their  many  oddities,  I  found  much  to  admire  and 
love  in  the  simple  German  manners  of  these  rural  villages.  In  this 
region  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  end  in  hjome,  such  as  BosenA^m, 
Engel^im,  BadenAem,  Ac,  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  predominant 
home-feeling  of  the  German  family.  Their  home  attachments  are  in- 
tensely strong.  Many  still  live  in  the  house  in  which  their  ancestors 
had  lived  for  five  hundred  years,  and  very  probably  they  may  remain  a 
family  inheritance  for  five  more  centuries.  For  German  homesteads  are 
not  as  evanescent  as  those  in  America.  Nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
can  compel  them  to  part  with  their  twofold  inheritance — their  dwelling 
and  the  good  name  of  their  ancestors.  Though  devoted  to  severe  and 
constant  toil  for  a  bare  living,  they  are  always  cheerful  and  contented. 
Often  did  their  unsuspecting  hospitality  press  me  to  their  homely  fare, 
where  old  and  young  were  entertained  with  mirthful  and  mournful  tales. 

'*  Blest  he  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crowned, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  aronnd, 
Langh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  B^h  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale, 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  leam  the  Inznry  of  doing  good.'' 

Th^  country  around  Ejreuznach  is  all  drained  by  the  Nahe.  From 
tbe  heights  of  the  Niederwald,  opposite  Bingen,  I  took  a  long  parting 
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Tiew  of  this  charming  valley.  The  view  extends  near  thirty  miles. 
Bight  before  me  was  Sie  gorge  through  which  the  Nahe  empties  into  the 
RMne,  from  which  the  valley  widens  into  a  lake  of  vegetation,  its  hills 
and  uplands  forming  emerald  waves,  and  its  valleys  dotted  with  busy 
villages,  here  and  there  some  gray  ruin  raising  its  frowning  walls  into 
the  blue  sky,  while  the  Nahe  like  a  vital  thread  binding  the  whole  scene 
into  living  harmony,  wound  its  crooked  path  around  ruins,  cliffs  and 
meadows,  higher  and  higher,  until  its  attenuated  roots  were  lost  in  the 
gorges  of  the  far-distant  mountains. 

Immediately  below  Bingen  "the  Rhine  cuts  across  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  its  stream.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  at  one  time  (before  human  record) 
this  range  entirely  stopped  its  further  progress,  damming  up  the  waters 
bdiind  them  into  a  lake,  which  extends  as  far  as  Basle,  and  whose  exist- 
ence is  further  proved  by  numerous  fresh  water  deposites,  shells,  &c., 
to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  above  Mayence.  Some  earth- 
quake, or  perhaps  the  force  of  the  accumulated  waters,  must  have  burst 
through  this  mountain  wall,  and  secured  for  the  river  a  free  passage  to 
the  ocean."  From  Bingen  upwards  the  Rhine  gradually  becomes  less 
interesting,  its  ruins  disappear,  while  its  banks  subside  into  flat  lowlands 
more  fertile  than  romantic. 

Germany  abounds  with  mineral  springs,  which,  during  the  summer 
season,  are  numerously  visited  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Germans  have  a  universal  custom  to  visit  at  least  one  of  these 
places  during  the  year.  Kreuznach  has  extensive  salt  springs,  whose 
waters  have  precisely  the  taste  of  epsom  salts,  a  flavor  to  which  I  ha^re 
never  been  very  partial.  At  Wiesbaden  hot  springs  gush  out  of  the 
earth,  constantly  sending  up  curling  clouds  of  vapor.  The  water  tastes 
not  very  unlike  chicken  broth.  While  hundreds  of  invalids  had  resorted 
thither  to  wrench  the  fruits  of  over-exertion  or  dissipation  from  the  sys- 
tem, I  happened  to  find  relief  of  an  afiUction  which  had  resulted  from  a 
▼ery  different  cause.  Every  country  must  have* its  plague,  so  Rhine- 
Hessen  must  have  its  fleas.  Of  all  the  little  annoyances  in  the  wide 
world  of  animated  nature,  whether  quadruped,  poliped  or  sineped,  there 
are  none  of  such  taunting  annoyance,  which  are  so  much  everywhere 
and  yet  nowhere,  as  fleas.  And^  here  these  little  airy-nothings  possess 
ambiquity  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt.  I  did  not  inform  myself  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  these  waters,  but  their  medicinal  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  fleas  are  beyond  dispute. 

In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  the  cars  whirled  us  from  Wiesbaden  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Here  for  the  first  time  in  a  foreign  land  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  leaning  back  in  an  easy  chair,  and  opening  a  budget  of 
news — letters,  papers,  and  above  all.  The  Guardian  for  May  and  June, 
with  a  group  of  familiar  friends  talking  wisely  therein.  This  is  one  of 
the  free  towns  of  Germany,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  the  seat  of 
the  German  Diet.  Its  present  population  is  tt,000,  of  which  6,000  are 
Jews.  The  latter  all  live  in  one  section  of  the  city,  called  the  Jnden- 
gasse,  in  which  is  also  the  house  where  the  Rothschild  family  were  bom. 
Frankfort  is  the  most  interesting  German  city  I  have  yet  met  with. 
Founded  by  Charlemagne,  afterwards  a  rallying  point  for  the  Crusaders, 
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once  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire,  the  birth-place  of  Gkethe,  and, 
along  with  these,  possessing  beauties  of  natural  scenery — ^bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  Main,  and  its  other  sides  Mnged  with  parks  and  prome- 
nades. These  properties  make  it  a  city  which  few  yisitors  leave  without 
regret.  Here  you  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Past  with  the  con- 
veniences of  the  present.     In  fact — 

"The  Past 
Contending  with  the  Present,  and  by  turns 
Each  has  the  masteiy.'* 

Outside  the  wall  a  new  city  is  rapidly  rising,  composed  of  princely 
dwellings,  mostly  the  homes  of  bankers  and  retired  gentlemen.  Some 
of  these  also  reside  in  a  new  part  of  the  old  town  within  the  walls. 
The  old  town  proper  has  narrow  streets,  quaint,  lofty  buildings,  five 
and  six  stories  high,  each  ascending  story  projecting  over  the  others, 
until  the  attics  almost  meet.  During  rainy  weather,  which  I  bad  the 
misfortune  to  meet  here  again,  these  overhanging  projections  form  a  com- 
plete shelter.  From  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  those  in  the  upper 
stories  can  not  well  observe  the  passing  crowd  below.  To  obviate  this 
diflficulty  mirrors  are  placed  in  front  of  the  windows,  consisting  of  two 
pieces  of  glass,  the  one  reflecting  up  the  other  down  the  street  These 
form  a  certain  angle  with  the  street,  so  as  to  reflect  the  scene  below  and 
bring  it  right  on  the  window.  While  the  German  lady  sits  quietly  sew- 
ing or  reading  at  the  window,  she  can  see  all  the  fashions  and  follies  of 
the  crowd  passing  before  her  window  alone,  the  unobserved  of  aU 
observers. 

The  Romesberg  is  an  old  building  containing  the  Eaisersaal  and 
other  rooms  used  by  the  old  German  emperors  and  their  senates.  In 
one  comer  of  this  is  a  building  which  Luther  occupied.  In  the  Cathe- 
dral is  the  Election  Chapel  in  which  forty-six  emperors  were  chosen  and 
afterwards  crowned  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  The  house  in  which  Goethe 
was  bom  looks  remarkably  fresh  for  its  age.  Here  his  stem,  unamiable 
father  had  his  altercation  with  the  French  ofl&cer.  Here  his  tender 
mother  played  the  mediator  between  the  harsh  father  and  his  affrighted 
son.  Here  the  boy-Gcethe  played  and  powdered,  dreamed  and  despaired 
over  his  "Gretche."  And  not  very  far  from  this,  at  the  Cathedri^,  was 
the  gorgeous  display  of  the  Imperial  Coronation,  which  wrought  so 
powerfully  on  his  youthful  imagination.  On  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Main,  on  an  iron  post,  stands  the  golden  cock,  at  which  the 
little  fellow  used  to  marvel  with  curious  cogitations. 

Hitherto  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  commisionaries,  or  special 
guides.  In  Brussels,  where  I  was  ignorant  of  the  language,  I  yielded 
to  the  importunate  offers  of  one  at  a  stipulated  fee,  who  said  he  could 
"  explicaie^^  every  thing  in  English.  But  I  soon  found  this  about  all 
he  Hnew..  He  regretted  that  I  could  not  understand  German.  I  told 
him  he  should  let  me  have  it  in  German,  but  he  knew  still  less  of  that. 
He  ran  me  through  muddy  streets  for  an  hour  after  the  very  objects 
least  worth  seeing,  and  took  me  through  an  ordeal  of  gesticulating 
"explications"  that  were  painful  to  see  and  hear.  While  passing 
through  the  Cathedral  I  noticed  him  making  his  devotions  and  genu- 
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flections  at  the  images,  and  thought  the  man  after  all  had  some  religiooi 
principle  about  him.  Bat  we  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold  before 
he  demanded  a  doable  fee  I    Poor  man — 

"  Even  in  penanoe  planning  sins  anew." 

At  Antwerp  I  was  besieged  by  a  set  with  nnasual  tenacity.  I  told  them 
in  German,  English  and  broken  French  I  did  not  want  them.  Bat  stiH 
they  followed,  placing  themselves  before  me  to  hinder  my  progress  antil 
I  felt  my  situation  exceedingly  awkward.  I  pat  down  my  traveling  bag 
and  drew  myself  up  at  fall  length  in  an  attitude  which  they  interpreted 
very  correctly  and  speedily  disappeared.  At  Worms  a  crowd  discovered 
me  at  a  distance  coming  from  the  depot,  who  tried  to  outrun  each  other 
for  the  job  with  such  scrambling  speed,  that  I  narrowly  escaped  from  a 
serious  collision. 

After  spending  a  week  in  the  monotonous  plain  of  the  Rhine,  I  found 
a  pleasant  relief  in  getting  to  Heidelbci'^.  It  is  situated  in  a  mouii* 
tain  opening  through  which  the  Neckar  issues  into  the  vaiitj  of  the 
Rhine.  It  stretches  its  narrow  length  along  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
with  a  towering  range  of  projecting  and  receding  mountains  on  both 
sides,  and  the  view  on  the  third  blocked  up  with  the  same  at  a  short 
distance,  so  that  the  only  clear  view  is  towards  the  Rhine  through  the 
mouth  of  the  little  Neckar  Valley.  One  would  suppose  that  a  city 
surrounded  by  such  natural  ramparts  could  easily  avert  the  ii  vaults  ana 
calamities  of  war;  but  Heidelberg,  like  its  neighbors,  has  p;:  >.^ed  through 
scenes  of  terrific  carnage.  It  has  repeatedly  been  sacked,  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  its  present  flourishing  condition  is  a  proof  of  its 
tenacious  vitality.  Its  university  ranks  among  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  It  has  a  history  of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  has  num* 
bered  among  its  faculty,  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  These  German 
students  have  a  martial  ferocity  that  is  truly  appalling.  At  Heidelberg 
they  sometimes  have  four  and  five  duels  a  week.  They  had  several 
while  I  was  there. 

Heidelberg  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Electors  of  the  Palatinate,  if 
in  ruins.  But  an  invigorating  atmosphere  surrounds  it  even  in  its  do* 
cay.  Large  gardens  are  planted  around  it,  with  winding,  shady  avenues, 
before  which  its  old  crippled  walls  raise  their  firm  battlements,  gray 
with  the  dust  of  many  a  siege.  Above  the  Castle  is  the  Eonigstuh^ 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower  1752  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
spire  of  the  Munster  at  Strasburg  can  be  seen  from  this  on  a  clear  day, 
a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountain  the 
army  of  the  fierce  and  cruel  Tilly  belched  fiery  destruction  upon  the  ill- 
fated  city  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Neckar  is  the  Heiligeberg ;  along  its  side  a  long  road  winds  through 
vineyards,  called  the  Philosopher's  Walk,  because  the  professors  used  to 
promenade  along  here.  I  found  it  pleasant  of  an  evening  to  stroll 
along  this  sequestered  path,  and  listen  to  the  merry  hum  of  departing 
day.  Far  below,  the  rolling  stream  made  a  rippling  melody,  the  city 
swarmed  through  its  doors  and  streets,  while  streams  of  busy  idlers  from 
every  nation  strolled  through  walks  and  avenues  above  the  Castle,  chat- 
tering merrily  in  indistinguishable  confusion.  And  then,  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  town-clock  would  toll  the  knell  of  the  expired  day.     First  a 
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little  one  would  strike  the  hour  in  soft  and  feeble  notes,  then  another  in 
loader  peals;  and  so  each  in  its  turn,  like  so  many  sentinels  heralding 
along  their  litie  important  news,  nntil  the  last  and  largest  stmck  a  deep 
and  mournful  knell,  which  yibrated  ft*om  hill  to  hill,  until  the  last  of  that 
day  died  faintly  and  foreyer  away  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  distant  glen. 
Spire,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  several  hours  ride  from 
Heidelberg,  is  less  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  than  its 
interesting  history.  The  Reformed  were  first  called  Protestants  at  Spire, 
because  they  protested  against  the  decisions  of  a  Diet  held  in  a  churdi 
still  existing.  The  Cathedral  of  Spire  is  an  edifice  of  unusual  interest 
There  is  nothing  very  striking  about  its  exterior  except  its  massireness, 
but  its  interior  merits  are  rarely  equalled.  Beneath  its  pavement  form- 
erly reposed  the  remains  of  eight  German  emperors,  but  the  ravages  of 
war  have  made  it  uncertain  how  many  are  left.  In  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century  St.  Bernard  visited  Spire  in  behalf  of  the  Crusades,  and 
preached  with  great  fervor  in  the  Cathedral.  One  sermon,  flashing  widi 
impassionate  eloquence,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  king  that  he  inter- 
rupted him  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  requested  him  to  hand  him  the 
cross  from  the  altar,  and  from  this  on  the  Powers  of  (Germany  took  a 
vigorous  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Crusades.  To  say  nothing  of 
its  magnificent  fresco  workings,  of  its  grand  and  gilded  arches,  it  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  splenSd  collections  of  scriptural  paintings  in 
northern  Europe.  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  and  espenalky 
when  it  bodies  forth  in  lively  and  impressive  forms  the  beauties  of  Rev- 
elation and  the  graces  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Its  long  nave  is  hong 
with  twenty-four  paintings,  representing  prophecies  of  the  Saviov, 
commencing  with  the  fall  and  events  of  his  history  until  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. Standing  at  the  west  end  you  look  through  a  long  vista  of  per- 
spective, lined  with  these  splendid  paintings,  which  terminates  in  a  dome 
above  the  high  altar,  towards  which  they  all  look,  in  whose  center  is  a 
large  painting  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb,  slain  for  the  salvation  of  tiie 
world,  and  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  Arowid 
him,  in  the  two  transcepts,  are  ''a  cloud  of  witnesses" — apostles,  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors,  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  his  finished  redemption.  The 
paintings  are  modem  and  have  been  procured  tlu*ough  the  liberali^ 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 


THB  HOMESTEAD. 


It  is  not  as  it  used  to  be, 

When  yon  and  I  were  yonng ; 
When  round  eaoh  elm  and  maple  tree 

The  honeysuckles  dang ; 
But  still  I  love  the  cottage  where 

I  passed  my  earlj  jears, 
Though  not  a  single  face  is  there 

That  memory  endears. 

It  is  not  as  it  used  to  be  1 

The  moss  is  on  the  roof. 
And  from  their  nests  beneath  the  eaves, 

The  swallows  keep  aloof. 


The  robins — ^how  they  used  to  sing 
When  yon  and  I  were  young ; 

And  how  did  flit  the  wild  bee's  wiag 
The  opening  flowers  among  t 

It  is  not  as  it  used  to  be  t 

The  voices  loved  of  yore, 
And  the  forms  we  were  wont  to  see, 

We  hear  and  see  no  more. 
No  more  1    Alas,  we  look  in  vain. 

For  those  to  whom  we  clung, 
And  love  as  we  can  love  hut  once, 

When  you  and  I  were  young. 
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THE  PLOW,  THE  RAKE,  AND  THE  HOE. 

A  805G  for  the  golden  i)a8t — 

And  the  high  old  forest  trees — 
A  song  for  the  curls  of  the  ladies  fair, 

Oat  floating  upon  the  breeze ; 
A  song  for  the  knightlj  halls  of  Spain, 

With  their  chivalry  long  ago— 
But  a  song  of  songs  for  the  farmers'  tools. 

The  plow,  the  rake,  and  the  hoe. 

A  shout  for  the  men  of  war  I 

From  the  blood-red  field  they  come  ; 
They  look  for  the  world  to  rise  with  awe 

At  the  sound  of  their  fife  and  drum  1 
Hark !  how  the  rabble  cheer, 

On  hill  and  valley  low— 
We'll  heed  them  not  for  our  song  shall  be 

Of  the  plow,  the  rake,  and  the  hoe. 

Oh,  a  farmer's  the  man  of  men  I 

With  sinews  like  cords  of  steel, 
With  a  kingly  step  and  a  flashing  eye, 

And  a  heart  that  is  made  to  f  e^ — 
To  feel  the  boundings  of  joy, 

And  throb  at  the  sight  of  woe, 
Then  sing  a  song  for  noble  knight 

Of  the  plow,  tiie  rake,  and  the  hoe. 

Gome  forth,  thou  son  of  toil, 

The  earth,  like  bridesmaid  gay, 
Is  putting  on  a  carpet  of  verdure  down, 

For  the  feet  of  the  blue-eyed  May. 
Come  forth — ^with  a  lavish  hand 

Thy  seed  in  the  furrows  sow — 
While  we  gaily  join  in  a  cheering  song, 

For  the  plow,  the  rake,  and  the  hoe. 


WHAT  CHRIST  DID  FOR  YOU. 

For  you  he  left  his  home  on  high ; 
For  you  to  earth  he  came  to  die ! 
For  you  he  slumbered  in  a  manger ; 
For  you  to  Egypt  fled,  a  stranger: 
For  you  he  dwelt  with  fishermen ; 
For  you  he  slept  in  cave  and  glen : 
For  you  abuse  he  meekly  bore ; 
For  you  a  crown  of  thorns  he  wore : 
For  you  be  brayed  Gethsemane ; 
For  you  he  hung  upon  the  tree : 
For  yon  his  final  feast  was  made ; 
For  you  by  Judas  was  betrayed : 
For  you  by  Peter  was  denied ; 
For  you  by  Pilate  crucified ! 
For  you-  his  precious  blood  was  shed ; 
For  you  he  slept  among  the  dead  t 
For  you  he  rose  with  might  at  last ; 
For  you  beyond  the  skies  he  passed : 
For  you  he  came,  at  God's  command ; 
For  you  he  sits  at  his  right  hand  t 
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ATLANTIC   CITY. 


BT    AILIE    WILSON. 


Middle  Pennsylyanians  need  hardly  go  to  the  sea-shore  for  health. 
To  the  jaded  and  care-worn  of  the  cities,  it  is  a  luxury  to  get  a  month- 
ful  of  Good's  free,  fresh  air,  and  up  here  amid  onr  grand  old  monntains 
we  have  it.  Bnt  there  is  an  old  Scotch  ballad  that  rnns  some  how  this, 
if  onr  memory  is  a  faithful  servitor : 

<<  Too  much  rest  is  rust ; 

There  is  ever  cheer  in  changing ; 
We  tire  by  too  much  triest, 

So  we'll  be  up  and  ranging.'* 

Therefore,  leaving  the  Girard  House  at  seven,  we  were  taken  along 
Water  street  to  Vine  street  wharf,  where  we  took  the  boat  for  Camd^L 
The  annals  say  that  there  was  a  deep  gulch  came  down  here,  and  this 
street  was  at  first  called  Yalley  street,  and  it  was  by  way  of  d^tinction 
called  the  landing,  as  it  was  the  only  opening  in  the  bank,  and  here 
stood  the  Penny  Pot-House.     No  trace  of  Penny  Pots  now-a-days. 

We  take  the  Atlantic  city  cars  at  Camden,  and,  bating  a  few  cnrves 
near  Camden,  we  have  a  straight  level  road,  over  the  Jersey  sand,  all 
the  way  through,  sixty  miles.  We  have  heard  of  Jersey  sands  before, 
but  never  paid  such  particular  attention  to  them.  Where  the  eternal 
pine  had  been  cut  off  there  was  a  second  growth  of  scrub-oak,  and  this 
was  about  all  one  could  see.  Occasionally  there  was  an  opening  at  some 
town.  Everything  looked  Jersey-like— that  is,  nothing  we  saw  looked 
out  of  place.  Some  of  the  roofs  were  painted  red — it  looked  natoraL 
We  got  a  peep  at  the  back  part  of  Waterford ;  all  the  houses  were  age- 
darkened,  a  story  and  a  half,  perhaps  two  stories,  weather-boarded,  with 
a  back  kitchen  attached,  slant  and  slab-roofed,  all  exactly  alike — it 
looked  quite  probable.  The  com  grew  up  in  fields  of  white  sand — it 
looked  consonant  to  nature.  As  a  general  thing  it  was  a  very  unmean- 
ing ride,  until  we  got  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  Atlantic  city ;  then 
opened  upon  us  a  most  magnificent  view  of  what  they  call  tiie  Salt 
Meadows.  Far  out  one  broad  sea  of  green,  until  bound  by  a  blue  streak 
— ^if  we  were  up  in  mid-Pennsylvania  we  would  have  called  it  a  moun- 
tain, but  here  it  was  old  Ocean ;  and  what  seemed  giant  trees,  towering 
above  the  common  herd  of  the  forest,  were  the  masts  and  sails  of  vessels. 

Atlantic  City  is  six  or  eight  miles  from  Absecom,  and  about  sixty, 
above  Cape  May.  We  saw  nothing  but  hotels  and  stores.  The  cars 
ran  down  to  one  of  the  lower  hotels,  then  came  back  to  the  United 
States  Hotel,  where  we  got  out  with  the  crowd,  and  followed  through  a 
gauntlet  of  porters,  nurses  and  children,  and  visitors,  who  all  swarm  to 
the  front  to  see  the  new  comers.  Give  our  checks  to  the  porter,  enter 
our  names,  get  a  room — way  up — get  the  Jersey  sand  and  ashes  out  of 
our  ears,  nose  and  mouth,  and  come  down  to  look  around.    Walk  into 
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the  bar-room — saw  a  man  drinking  a  glass  fall  of  something,  looked 
like  wine,  but  on  drawing  water  from  the  cooler,  discover  that  to  be  the 
color  of  the  water,  perfectly  tasteless  and  good,  and  said  to  be  healthj. 

Not  wishing  to  appear  "green,"  and  wondering  where  the  Ocean  is, 
we  stroll  to  the  back  part  of  the  hotel,  where  we  hear  the  roar,  and  fol- 
low a  plank  walk.  On  attaining  a  rise  of  sand  of  about  twenty  feet, 
the  roar  is  loud  and  fall,  and  Old  Ocean  barsts  on  oar  sight  in  all  its 
grandeur.  The  sand  is  white,  and  far  out  oyer  the  blue  we  see  a  ridge 
of  white — ^the  crest  of  the  waves  that  breaks  over  the  bar  so  dangerous 
to  mariners.  The  shore  is  strewed  with  wrecks.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  coasts  along  our  Atlantic  shore.  Here  where  we  stand 
is  a  wrecked  hull  that  has  been  laying  here  for  fourteen  years.  Down 
there  are  two  that  have  been  washed  in  within  a  few  years.  One,  last 
spring  a  year.  Here  it  was  that  vessel  was  wrecked  and  four  hundred 
lives  lost.  The  beach  is  strewn  with  spars,  masts,  rudders,  spikes  and 
bolts,  telling  of  deeds  "all  Thy  doing."  There  used  to  be  a  buoy  out 
there,  but  a  schooner  run  into  it  lately  and  sunk  it.  The  Government 
is  building  a  light-house,  which  will  hereafter  give  safety  to  the  mariner. 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  beach  are  rows  of  little  houses,  which 
look  like  jew  stores ;  on  poles  are  hung  pants,  coats  and  straw  hats  to 
dry,  and  these  we  discover  are  hired  to  the  bathers.  We  walked  along 
the  beach,  and  the  waves  came  up  to  our  feet — "thus  far  and  no  farther." 
We  looked  at  the  bathers  awhile,  and  as  each  wave  came  rolling  in, 
iJiere  was  such  a  cheery,  joyous  shout,  that  we  started  immediately  for 
the  little  houses,  and  issued  forth  dressed  in  red-flannel  breeches,  with 
a  white  stripe  down  each  leg,  and  a  jacket  that  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
"witty  sark"  of  Tam  O^Shanter's  witch,  of  the  same  material  faced 
with  white,  and  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat.  Being  rather  timid  we 
only  adventured  to  where  the  breakers  dash,  and  before  time  for  much 
reflection  had  our  heels  knocked  from  under  us,  and  nose  and  ears  filled 
with  salt  water,  and  left  high  and  dry  on  the  beach  by  the  receding 
wave.  Following  others,  we  soon  floated  like  a  cork,  beyond  the  break- 
ers. The  waves  came  in  ten  feet  or  more  high,  and  a  dexterous  duck 
left  you  on  the  other  side,  while  it  spent  its  force  on  the  beach.  How 
possible  things  are  in  nature  I  Here  a  rope  of  sand  binds  the  Ocean 
in  its  might. 

Every  wave  seemed  to  penetrate  to  one's  "inards,"  and  reinvigorate 
in  a  wonderful  degree.  The  sun  shines  bright  and  cloudless  above,  and 
it,  with  the  sand,  made  it  seem  that  it  must  be  hot.  But  the  constant 
breeze  makes  it  cool  as  a  summer  evening  embalmed  by  the  zephyr. 

We  dine  at  two.  The  dining-room  of  this  hotel  is  upwards  of  two 
hundred  feet  long;  and  down  that  long  array  of  four  tables  we  see  not 
a  familiar  face.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  lounging.  Up  out  of  the 
white  sand  grow  stunted  pine  and  chestnut.  But  they  do  not  grow 
more  than  twenty  feet — not  higher  than  the  ridge  of  sand  between  thiB 
and  the  beach.  The  sharp  winter  winds  prevent  further  attainment. 
We  saw  a  map  of  the  city  in  the  bar-room  magnificent  in  its  proportions, 
but  now  only  in  its  embryo  state. 

In  the  evening  we  took  chairs  and  sat  down  on  the  beach.  This  was 
the  most  magnificent  and  suggestive  scene. 
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"  When  evening  spreads  her  banquet  in  the  west, 
And  sap'd  in  glorj  with  her  parting  guest ; 
When  the  fair  fingers  of  the  night  unrols 
Her  starry  lettered  and  mTsterious  soroU." 

We  saw  the  "departing  guest,"  and  the  splendor  of  his  train  lingered 
in  onr  sight.  Then  the  moon,  at  first  dimmed  by  clonds,  rose  in  M 
majesty,  mounting  her  white  throne,  studded  with  brilliaats,  and 
though  she  no  doubt  mirrored  herself  in  every  wave  with  unlaToring 
loveliness,  yet  there  was  one  long  track  of  light,  which  seemed  a  high- 
way far  across  the  waters  for  the  ships  to  go.  The  solemn  roar  of  the 
ocean,  the  summer  lightning  that  played  amid  the  dark  mass  of  donds 
that  lay  towering  upon  the  right,  the  storied  sky,  shaped — 

"  With  influence  of  unmeasured  might, 
The  mind's  creations  and  the  soul's  delight" 

Many  groups  of  men,  women  and  children  strolled  along  the  beadi, 
but  there  was  no  talking,  or  if  there  was  it  was  in  whispered  words. 
Many  sat  g^asing  out  upon  the  ocean,  what  their  "mind's  creadons" 
were,  who  can  tell  ?,  It  was  indeed  a  suggestive  scrae.  And  as  w«  Mt 
and  gazed,  there  came  up  from  the  well  of  memory,  dripping  fresh, 
words  which  we  had  read  in  boyhood,  and  which  seemed  clean  gose 
forever,  until  this  "influence  of  unmeasured  might"  raised  them: 

"  Bo  yon  ask  me  how  Pd  amuse  me 

When  the  long  bright  summer  oomes, 
And  welcome  leisure  woos  me 

To  shun  life's  crowded  homes ; 
To  shun  the  crowded  oitj, 

Whose  dense  oppresiye  air. 
Might  make  one  weep  with  pity 

For  those  who  must  be  there  f " 

And  after  telling  of  many  places  he  would  not  go,  which  we  cannot 
read,  he  continues : 


''  No— Fd  seek  some  shore  of  Ocean, 

Where  nothing  comes  to  mar 
The  ever  firesh  commotion 

Of  land  and  sea  at  war ; 
Save  the  gentle  eyenii^  <»il7 

As  it  steals  along  the  deep, 
So  spirit-like  and  lonelj 

To  still  the  waves  to  sleep. 

"  These  long  hours  I'd  spend  in  viewing 

The  elemental  strife. 
My  soul  the  while  subduing 

With  the  Uttleness  of  life ; 
Of  life  with  aU  its  paltry  plans, 

Its  conflicts  and  its  cares — 
The  feebleness  of  all  that's  man's. 

The  might  that's  Ood's  and  theirs. 

**  And  when  we  came  I'd  listen 

To  the  stilling  of  that  war, 
Till  o'er  my  peace  would  glisten 
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-  The  first  pure  eyeniDg  star ; 
Then,  wandering  homeward  slowlj, 

Pd  learn  my  heart  the  tone 
Whiuh  the  dreaming  billows  lowly 

Were  murmuring  to  the  moon." 

We  went  out  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  grand,  glad 
and  glorious  scene.  Many  gentlemen  go  to  bathe  at  this  time,  as  it  can 
be  done  without  being  trammeled  with  the  flannel  regimentals,  as  by  an 
ordinance,  between  the  hours  of  seyen  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the 
evening,  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  surf,  unless  properly  clothed. 

We  left  Atlantic  city  with  much  regret.  Coming  up  the  cars  run 
oyer  a  cow,  running  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  made  a 
narrow  escape  of  beingkilled.  We  were  amused  at  an  old  gray-headed 
man,  who,  looking  around  awhile,  said,  "Well,  I  came  near  being  kill- 
ed, but  death  wouldn't  have  cheated  me  out  of  many  years." 


WOMAN. 

As  the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  coyer  and  conceal  the 
arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  yitals,  so  it  is  the  nature  of  woman  to  hide 
from  t^e  world  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  affection.  With  her,  the  desire 
of  the  heart  has  failed.  The  great  charm  of  existence  is  at  an  end. 
She  neglects  all  the  cheerful  exercises  that  gladden  the  spirits,  quicken 
the  pulse,  and  send  the  tide  of  life  in  healthful  currents  through  the 
yeins.  Her  rest  is  broken,  the  sweet  refreshments  of  sleep  are  poisoned 
by  melancholy  dreams,  *'dry  sorrow  drinks  her  blood,"  until  her  feeble 
frame  sinks  under  the  last  external  assailant.  Look  for  her  after  a  little 
while,  and  you  will  find  friendship  weeping  over  her  untimely  graye,  and 
wondering  lliat  one  who  but  lately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of 
health  and  beauty,  should  now  be  brought  to  "darkness  and  the  worm." 
You  will  be  told  of  some  wintry  chill,  some  slight  indisposition  that  laid 
her  low,  but  no  one  knows  the  mental  malady  that  previously  sapped 
her  strength,  and  made  her  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 


THE   SLEEPING   DISCIPLES. 

Slebp  weighed  their  eyelids  down.     Oblivion,  slow, 

Stole  o'er  their  senses,  as  upon  the  grass 

They  waiting  sat,  till  that  dread  hour  should  pass 

Whose  fearful  grief — whose  unimagined  woe 

He,  only  He,  their  suffering  Lord  could  know ! 

And  there  they  slept !     0,  cruel  friends  I  and  ye 

Could  sleep  while,  lone  and  bowed  in  anguish,  He, 

Your  Master,  groaned  in  pangs  whose  every  throe 

Was  keen  as  death  !     And  there  he  found  them !     Who, 

Oh,  who  can  tell  the  added  pang  that  wrung 

The  Saviour  at  that  sight !     And  could  ye  not 

Watoh  with  me  one  short  hour  ?    0,  how  they  stung, 

Those  words  of  meek  reproach,  to  be  forgot 

Ne'er  till  their  hearts  should  cease  life's  pulses'  to  renew  ? 
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THE  BBIDQE  AHEAD! 


BT    THE    BDItOB. 


Don't  cross  the  bridge  before  joa  come  to  it, 
Is  a  proverb  old,  and  of  excellent  wit. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  troubles  and  difficulties  are  always 
some  distance  ahead  of  them.  They  do  not  reach  them,  bat  ha^e  them 
always  in  sight,  and  are  in  great  dread  of  them.  They  are  getting  along 
very  well  to-day,  but  what  of  to-morrow  I  They  are  provided  for  in  the 
summer,  but  how  will  they  pass  the  coming  winter  ?  They  can  get  along 
themselves,  but  how  will  it  be  with  their  children  ?  There  is  always 
some  fearful  apparition  looking  with  terrible  menacing  toward  them  out 
of  the  dim  distance  before  them ;  and  oh,  when  they  get  there !  They 
are  laboring  to  cross  the  bridge  before  they  have  come  to  it. 

How  many  of  our  troubles  after  all  are  troubles  ahead  of  us,  to  whidi 
we  have  not  yet  come ;  and,  what  is  more,  will  perhaps  never  come  to 
them.  They  are  only  crossing  our  path,  or  perhaps  going  away  firom 
us,  and  will  not  be  there  when  we  come.  We  seek  for  our  troubles  like 
children  seek  for  golden  spoons  when  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  rests  on 
the  earth ;  when  we  reach  the  spot  where  we  see  them,  or  imagine  we  see 
them,  they  are  still  farther  away.  They  move  as  we  move;  and  we  are 
always  trying  to  cross  the  bridge  before  we  come  to  it. 

Could  we  divide  our  troubles  into  two  parts,  putting  those  ahead  of 
us  on  one  side,  and  those  actually  with  us  on  the  other,  we  should  find 
that  the  coming  troubles  would  be  far  more  than  those  which  have  come. 
Our  present  troubles  may  be  enough,  but  we  increase  them  by  imaginaiy 
ones  ahead.  The  lips  of  wisdom  have  said :  Sufficient  to  the  day  are  the 
evils  of  the  day;  and  if  we  crowd  the  evils  of  to-morrow  into  to-day  we 
make  them  too  many,  and  we  are  trying  to  cross  the  bridge  before  we 
come  to  it. 

Here  is  a  man  brought  suddenly  to  a  stand.  He  has  met  a  hard  knot 
of  duty.  He  sees  that  it  ought  to  be  laid  hold  of,  and  feels  that  a  cer- 
tain course  in  regard  to  it  is  right ;  but  what  will  the  consequences  be ! 
Perhaps  he  is  a  pastor :  there  is  a  reigning  sin  in  his  congregation  to  be 
reproved.  There  is  a  point  at  which  discipline  should  be  applied.  He 
sees  it  all,  and  knows  it  all.  The  duty  is  plain.  But  what  will  the  con- 
sequences be !  Ah,  the  trouble  ahead  troubles  him.  Instead  of  fighting 
the  giant  aside  of  him,  he  is  imagining  how  dreadful  will  be  the  war  with 
the  giants  before  him.  Let  such  an  one  do  present  duty,  and  meet  dou- 
bles as  they  come.  He  will  find  that  there  is  a  God  of  providence  who 
has  made  it  our  duty  to  do  right,  and  who  will  make  the  consequaices 
right  when  we  faithfully  do  our  duty.  He  will  find,  like  Don  Quizotte^ 
that  what  seemed  an  army  ahead  will  be  but  rattling  windmills  whoi  he 
gets  to  them.  It  is  no  more  our  duty  to  be  frightened  from  the  path  of 
right  by  probable  consequences  ahead,  than  it  is  our  duty  to  cross  the 
bridge  before  we  come  to  it. 

Here  is  a  young  man  in  whose  bosom  has  long  burned  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  enjoy  a  liberal  education.     Besides  this  he  has  strong  drawings 
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toward  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  Even  now  he  feels  it  to  be  his 
dnty,  and  he  has  strong  fears  that  he  can  never  be  happy  in  any  other 
calling.  He  would  long  since  set  out  in  the  way  of  his  desires,  but  the 
difficulties  ahead  I  He  is  poor.  His  friends  will  oppose  him.  The  course 
of  study  is  long.  His  labors  cannot  be  dfspensed  with  at  home.  He  is 
entangled  in  the  business  of  some  other  calling.  He  would  have  to  for- 
feit some  important  worldly  interests  and  advantages.  What  an  array 
of  terrible  troubles  lie  in  his  path  before  him,  it  is  true ;  yet  he  feels  as 
if  they  must  all  be  plain,  and  the  path  perfectly  clear  to  the  end,  before 
he  starts  a  step.  He  wants  to  cross  the  bridge  before  he  comes  to  it. 
How  he  deceives  himself.  Does  he  not  see  how  many  others  have  start- 
ed out  with  all  these  troubles  ahead ;  and  how  they  have  overcome  them 
as  they  met  them,  and  reached  the  end  of  their  desires  ?  What  has  been 
done,  can  be  done ;  and  what  is  more,  what  is  to  be  done,  ought  to  be 
done  bravely,  and  it  must  be  done  if  the  current  of  life  is  to  run  in  the 
right  direction.  Young  man,  gird  yourself  and  go  forward ;  and  be  not 
so  foolish  afi  to  spend  your  time  in  vain  attempts  to  cross  the  bridge 
before  you  come  to  it. 

Here  is  a  christian — perhaps  an  afflicted  one.  He  can  bear  his  pres- 
ent trials,  but  how  will  he  bear  what  is  to  come.  He  has  courage  now, 
but  fears  the  giants  of  gloom  in  the  path  ahead.  He  does  not  know — 
or  he  forgets  it — that  strength  is  given  as  the  day  is ;  and  that  it  is 
given  in  the  day  when  it  is  needed,  not  before — grace  suited  to  prosper- 
ity and  to  adversity ;  grace  for  health  and  grace  for  sickness ;  grace  to 
live  by  and  grace  to  die  by ;  grace  in  the  time  of  need,  as  it  is  needed, 
and  in  the  degree  needed.  He  forgets  all  this,  and  is  quailing  in  view 
of  troubles  ahead ;  he  is  in  agony  to  cross  the  bridge  before  he  comes 
to  it. 

Ho !  all  ye  who  are  ready  to  fall  before  the  war  begun,  give  your 
folly  to  the  winds  and  be  wise.  Remember  who  hath  said :  Take  there- 
fore no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  why  then 
seek  ye  to  crowd  to-morrow  into  to-day,  and  thus  increase  the  troubles 
that  are  by  the  troubles  to  come.  Why  do  you  labor  to  cross  the  bridge 
before  you  come  to  it. 


LITTLE    CHILDREN. 

LiUle  children,  flowers  from  heaven, 
Strewn  on  earth  by  God's  own  hand ; 
Earnest  emblems  to  ns  given. 
From  the  fields  of  angel- land  ; 

Life  adorning, 

Gems  of  morning. 
From  the  fields  of  angel-land  I 

Little  children,  blessed  creatures, 
Kindly  sent  with  us  to  stay ; 
Let  ns  ever  kindly  treat  them — 
Childhood's  hoars  soon  pass  away. 

Yes,  we  feel  it, 

Years  reveal  it — 
Childhood's  hours  soon  flee  away. 
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"DARK  CORNERS." 


BT    *■■    IPITOB. 

Men  do  not  feel  as  thej  ought,  how  much  the  well-being  of  indiTidaAls, 
of  families,  and  of  nations  depends  upon  the  influence  of  the  church. 
It  is  truly  the  salt  of  the  earth — the  great,  all-peryading  preserTatire 
dement:  It  is  truly  the  light  of  the  world,  shedding  beams  of  brightness 
and  beauty  upon  all  indiyidual  thought  and  feeling,  and  upon  e^trj 
social  relation  in  the  family  and  the  State. 

As  a  plain  illustration  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  we  need  but  refer 
to  communities  and  circles  of  social  life  where  the  influences  of  the 
church  is  only  feebly  felt.  There  are  in  all  country  regions,  as  well  as 
in  cities,  places  which  are  familiarly  called  "dark  comers" — places  of 
ignorance  and  inmiorality,  where  the  inhabitants  are  sunken  to  a  low 
level  of  debasement)  and  where  there  is  little  refinement  and  higl^ 
social  culUyation.  In  such  places  there  is  no  church-going,  and  all  its 
elevating  influences  are  repelled  and  debarred.  Parents  are  ignorant 
and  low  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings ;  youths  are  permitted  to  herd 
about  without  any  aims  or  impulses  above  the  instincts  of  an  animal 
mind;  the  minds  and  Sections  of  children  grow  wild  and  wayward 
without  any  direction  as  to  the  true  meaning  and  end  of  human  life. 
Such  ''  comers"  are  always  the  pest-spots  of  the  communities  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  exist.  They  are  like  stagnant  pools,  breeding  rep- 
tiles and  fearful  things,  while  they  send  sickening  and  death-forking 
malaria  into  all  healthful  regions  around.  What  do  such  places  need 
but  the  purifying  and  preserving  salt  of  religion.  Let  the  light  of  the 
church  penetrate  their  darkness,  let  religion  enter  those  abodes,  let 
those  families  be  made  christian  families,  let  the  youth  be  brought  under 
the  elevating  power  of  the  church,  and  let  the  children  be  nurtured  ii 
its  sanctifying  bosom,  and  the  "dark  corner"  will  soon  become  bright, 
and  the  moral  swamp  of  stagnant  pools  will  give  place  to  a  garden  of 
the  Lord. 

The  influence  of  the  church,  if  permitted  to  enter  such  a  "dark  cor- 
ner," would  not  only  change  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who  have 
dwelt  in  darkness,  but  it  would  silently  work  change  in  their  outward 
temporal  condition.  Idleness  would  give  place  to  industry,  cleimlinesB 
would  take  the  place  of  filth  in  their  abodes  and  in  their  clothing,  rags 
would  disappear  and  children  would  go  forth  in  that  tidiness  which  is  a 
mark  of  true  civilization ;  and  a  higher  interest  in  one  another  would 
appear  between  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  well  as  in  social  life  generally.  No  one  can  deny  this  influence 
to  religion.  Its  influ€fnce  upon  industry,  cleanliness,  and  general  out- 
ward refinement  and  prosperity  is  as  clear  as  facts  existing  around  us 
everywhere  can  make  it.  The  degradation  of  the  spirit  is  t£e  source  of 
all  degradation ;  and  when  it  is  without  religion  there  can  be  no  toe 
elevation  beneath  it.     Christianity  is  the  golden  cord  which  binds  hearts, 
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families  and  communities  np  to  God  and  heaven ;  when  that  is  broken 
off,  hearts,  and  families,  and  communities  will  soon  be  turned  into  ''dark 
comers." 

Such  "dark  comers"  always  have  some  prominent  ruling  peculiarity 
about  them.  If  they  are  in  the  country,  they  generally  surround  some 
low  tayem  or  beer-shop.  They  are  the  places  where  shooting-matches, 
rafflings,  and  mde  "hoe-down"  dances  are  held.  Here  the  old  vultures 
linger  and  hang  about,  to  allure  the  younger  ones  to  the  carcass.  The 
ruling  spirit  of  the  place  is  ignorance  and  vice.  You  also  generally 
find  one  or  two  "smart"  infidels,  or  some  pert  universalists,  who  "know 
the  scriptures,"  around  the  place,  acting  in  the  way  of  pastors  to  breathe 
a  pleasant,  soothing  influence  upon  any  troublings  of  conscience  that 
may  arise.  Hence  you  almost  always  find  that  such  a  "  a  dark  comer" 
is  at  the  same  time  either  an  infidel  or  universalist  nest.  It  can  only 
preserve  itself,  and  keep  out  the  influence  of  religion  by  keeping  up 
some  bitter  prejudices  against  the  church,  its  ministers  and  its  people. 
We  recollect  one  instance  in  which  the  tavern-keeper  himself  acted  as 
priest  over  the  "dark  comer"  which  surrounded  him.  He  "knew  the 
scriptures,"  he  could  "speak  out  of  the  scriptures  like  a  preacher,"  and 
he  could  make  it  as  plain  as  daylight  to  the  red-noses  ranged  around 
him,  that  inasmuch  as  "there  was  no  hell,"  that  therefore  of  such  as 
they  were  would  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven !  On  the  way  home  to  their 
desolate  families  and  ignorant  children,  they  would  blubber  to  one 
another,  "What  a  smart  man;  how  he  can  explain  the  scriptures;  that 
is  just  what  I  always  said."  Thus  are  the  festering  wounds  of  the  soul 
soothed,  and  there  is  the  cry  of  peace  to  those  who  sit  in  the  darkness 
of  their  own  misery,  in  sure  prospect  of  still  deeper  gloom. 

What  does  such  a  "dark  comer"  need? — what  but  the  church. 
There  is  no  help  for  it,  but  in  that  which  it  hates.  It  is  strange  that 
such  comers  are  often  so  long  and  entirely  neglected  by  the  church. 
Do  you  ask  what  is  to  be  done  for  them  ?  The  answer  is  plain — ^plant 
a  church  into  their  midst.  But  you  say  there  is  one  long-established 
within  a  mile  of  it,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  one  more.  Tme — ^but 
they  will  not  go  to  it,  you  must  take  the  church  to  them.  We  mistake 
when  we  expect  the  darkness  of  the  world  to  advance  toward  the  light. 
Thev  will  not  do  it — ^they  never  did  it.  The  light  must  seek  them  out. 
Christ  did  not  wait  for  men  to  sedL  him,  he  went  in  search  of  them. 
Christianity  is  aggressive — ^it  must  be  so.  GK)  ye  into  the  lanes,  and 
dark  places,  do  not  wait  for  them  to  come  to  you.  GK)  into  these  "dark 
comers"  with  the  Sabbath-school,  the  Bible-class,  the  Church.  Raise 
the  standard  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  light  will  then  work  its  way. 
If  it  is  too  late  to  redeem  the  old,  yon  can  preserve  the  young;  and  if 
the  church  has  the  children  of  the  present  generation,  it  will  have  the 
parents  of  the  next. 

He  that  plants  a  tree  is  so  far  a  benefactor  to  those  who  come  after 
him;  how  much  more  he  who  erects  a  tent  of  the  Lord  in  a  ''dark 
comer."  Let  it  be  ever  so  humble,  it  is  a  beginning  that  will  work  its 
own  way.  The  tent  may  become  a  temple  in  the  end;  and  there  may 
be  a  "latter  house"  which  will  be  greater  in  glory  to  that  of  the  former. 
Christian  reader,  tum  your  attention  towards  that  "dark  comer''  near 
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you.  There  is  a  work  for  you  there  to  do.  Christian  pastor,  see  that 
a  small  church  is  l^uilt  in  that  neglected  by-place,  and  you  may  li¥e  to 
see  that  "dark  comer"  a  city  on  a  hill. 


FRANKLIN'S  MONUMENT. 


raiie  iMWspftpeti  ftniKmnce  that  some  man  of  wealth  Is  about  making  arrangements  to  erect  mmoo- 
nment  in  memorj  of  Dr.  Franklin.  The  writer  of  the  following  lines  deems  anch  a  mOTemeat  is  dsre- 
fitoy  to  the  honor  of  Fianldin~lmp|jing  as  it  does  the  apprehension  that  Franklin  m^  be  totgDttaa^^ 


BT    JAMSa    AIKBH. 


Atb  t  build  his  monument ;  but  make  it  not 
Of  stone.     Never  insult  his  glorious  memorj 
B7  the  most  false  and  stupid  implication 
That,  like  a  hot-hoase  plant,  it  must  be  nursed. 

The  mightj  fame  of  Franklin  I — what  is  't  like  f 

Tis  like  the  flaming  pillar  sent  of  God, 

To  lead  the  hosts  of  Israel  on  their  way. 

And  now  behold  ye !  this  rich  man  is  troubled 

Because  this  pillar  has  no  stone-heap  built 

On  which  to  lean  when  wearj  I     Kind-hearted  soul ! 

Gk>  get  some  sticks  and  prop  the  azure  sky, 

Lest  peradventure  it  may  tumble  down 

And  its  blue  fragments,  though  they  are  made  of  nothing, 

Shall  spoil  the  shape  of  that  soft  head  of  thine ! 

Build  Franklin's  monument  I     I'll  tell  you  how  I 
Take  up  the  work  which  Franklin  hpd  begun: 
Go  teach  the  ignorant — go  feed  the  poor, 
Harness  the  lightning  to  Progression's  car, 
And  make  the  mighty  elements  perform 
For  lordly  man  the  drudgery  of  slaves. 
Make  man  supreme — let  matter  be  the  serf, 
And  toil  as  Franklin  toiled  for  this  great  end : 
To  snatch  from  slavery  every  human  soul. 

Build  Franklin's  monument  I     Why  look  ye,  friend, 

Seest  thou  that  row  of  telegraphic  posts, 

With  wires  overdrawn  across  the  continent  ? 

While  these  remain,  they  utter  Fraiiklin^s  name 

In  thundertones  which  echo  round  the  world. 

Waking  the  nations  to  the  morn  of  Freedom ! 

Build  Franklin's  monument  I     Why  only  look — 

See  yonder  stately  dome  with  lofty  spire — 

Beauty  and  grandeur  blended  into  one ! 

High  above  all,  and  pointing  to  the  sky. 

What  see'st  thou  f     Why  Ben  Franklin's  monument  I 

I  almost  fancy  'tis  old  Ben  himself. 
Standing  with  head  erect,  and  eye  serene, 
To  catch  and  strangle  with  Herculean  strength 
From  the  black  cloud  the  burning  thunderbolt  I 
Best  safe  below,  sweet  smiling  sleeping  babe  I 
Ben  Franklin's  genius  guards  thy  gentle  head, 
And  when  thou  art  a  man,  within  thy  heart 
Shall  be  erected  Fbakklin'b  Monumrkt. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OP  ZWINGLI.* 

Too  little,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  known  in  this  country  by  the 
majority  of  readers  concerning  the  eventful  career  of  TJlric  Zwingli^ 
the  compeer  of  Lather,  the  fearless  champion  of  truth,  and  the  religions 
warrior  of  the  Reformation.  Hitherto  our  means  of  information  in 
regard  to  him  have  been  extremely  limited,  being  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  several  extremely  meagre  and  defective  biographies,  written  by 
men  differing  from  him  in  doctrinal  points,  and  totally  deficient  in  that 
sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
that  his  motives  and  his  coarse  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  proper 
light,  that  a  just  estimate  of  His  character  may  be  formed.  The  lucid 
narrative  of  D'Aubigne,  on  the  Reformation,  it  is  true,  gave  us  a  more 
complete  and  authentic  sketch  of  him  than  any  we  before  possessed; 
but  still,  the  necessity  of  a  life,  well  written,  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
and  relieved  from  all  foreign  and  extraneous  matter,  was  felt  to  be  a  de- 
sideratum. Germany  has  long  had  several  valuable  biographies  of  him, 
but  for  want  of  a  translator,  their  contents  have  remained  inaccessible  to 
most  American  readers.  The  book  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  we  are  happy  to  say,  obviates  this  deficiency,  and  we  are  placed 
in  possession  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  history  of  this  great  man  and 
his  times,  that  has  thus  far  made  its  appearance.  Professor  Porter, 
well  known  as  the  translator  of  numerous  valuable  works  from  the  Ger- 
man, among  which  we  may  mention  a  most  excellent  and  graceful  version 
of  that  masterpiece  of  German  literary  art,  the  '*  Herman  and  Dorothea^^ 
of  Goethe,  has  accomplished  an  undertaking  for  which  we  thank  him 
most  heartily.  In  this  article  we  shall  attempt  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  work,  quoting  liberally  therefrom  as  our  purposes 
may  demand,  although  well  aware  how  imperfect  such  an  attempt  mast 
necessarily  be. 

Ulric  Zwingli  was  bom  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1484,  in  the  small 
village  of  Wildhaus,  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances,  but  pious 
inclinations.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  distant  day,  the  creed 
of  the  old  Arabian  philosophers,  who  maintained  that  the  advent  of 
every  great  man  was  heralded  by  some  wonderful  supernatural  manifes- 
tation, was  not  verified  at  the  birth  of  the  Swiss  reformer.  Neither  the 
heavens  nor  the  earth  gave  mysterious  signs  that  a  child  was  bom  who 
in  his  manhood  should  wield  a  spiritual  power  which  caused  monarchs 
to  tremble,  and  kingdoms  to  totter,  and  whose  mighty  influence,  increas- 
ing day  by  day,  will  yet  give  the  final  blow  that  is  to  overthrow  the 
spiritual  ascendancy  of  that  church,  whose  cormptions  and  wickedness 
form  so  foul  a  blot  upon  the  religious  nature  of  the  human  family,  that 
the  purification  of  ages  seems  almost  unable  to  obliterate  the  stain. 

Although  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  mgged  Alpine 
region  in  which  he  lived,  the  youthful  Zwingli  early  displayed  a  lively 


*  Thb  Lipb  ajid  Timbs  of  Ulrio  Zwingli.     Translated  from  the  Qerman  of  J.  J. 
Hottinger,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Ck>lieg«,  Pa.     pp.  421. 
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appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  moantain  home,  and  a  taste  for  learn- 
ing, which  placed  him  far  in  advance  of  his  young  associates.  It  was 
his  fortune  to  have  two  uncles  who  had  embraced  the  clerical  profession, 
and  to  their  early  instructions  't  is  doubtless  owing  that  his  own  incli- 
nations were  directed  toward >.  .lic  church.  So  far  had  he  progressed  in 
his  studies,  by  the  assistance  of  these  relatives,  that  in  his  tenth  year 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  grammar-school  at  Basle.  Our  author 
gives  us  a.  most  lively  and  interesting  picture  of  the  manner  in  which 
instructions  were  imparted  at  that  day,  which  it  would  afford  us  much 
pleasure  to  quote  did  our  space  permit,  but  we  must  hasten  on  to  the 
stirring  times  that  awaited  the  school-boy  of  Wildhaus.  To  an  extreme 
fondness  for  scientific  studies,  Zwingli  added  an  ardent  love  of  the 
classics.  The  Greek  and  Roman  authors  were  a  source  of  constant 
pleasure :  the  matchless  odes  of  the  fiery  Pindar  were  his  particular 
study  and  delight;  "and  no  author,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "serves 
so  well  for  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures,  especially  of  the 
Psalms  and  Job,  which  rival  him  in  sublimity."  Besides  giving  his 
mind  the  necessary  mental  discipline,  to  the .  study  of  the  early  classic 
historians,  may  be  ascribed  those  political  views  which  had  so  important 
a  bearing  upon  his  after  life.  His  sound  judgment  and  sagacity  well 
qualified  him  to  detect  the  intrigues  and  corruptions  that  were  practiced 
by  those  in  authority  during  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
the  lessons  thus  taught  him  went  far  in  molding  his  religious  as  well 
as  his  political  career.  To  hi?  ot '  -  v  attainments  he  added  an  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  music,  and  his  ^iviiciency  in  this  department  was  a 
source  of  constant  remark. 

From  Basle  he  went  to  Beam ;  three  years  of  constant  study  at  this 
place  qualified  him  to  enter  the  University  of  Vienna,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  in  1499.  A  residence  of  two  years  at  this  renowned  seat  of 
learning  put  him  in  possession  of  such  attainments  as  would  insure  him 
success  in  w  liatever  direction  his  inclinations  might  lead  him.  ShorUy 
after  leaving  the  university  he  accepted  the  situation  of  teacher  of  lan- 
guages in  a  school  at  Basle.  This  was  in  1502,  at  which  time  his  public 
career  may  be  said  properly  to  commence.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Zwingli  wafi  first  led  to  think  of  the  church  as  a  profession.  Hitherto 
his  devotion  to  his  studies  had  been  so  constant  as  to  leave  him  little 
leisure  to  look  about  him,  but  now  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  he 
saw  existing  everywhere  around  him  in  the  church,  induced  him  to  turn 
his  efforts  in  that  channel,  hoping  by  a  bold  and  upright  course  to  bring 
about  the  reformation  which  was  so  much  needed.  The  Bishop  of 
Constance  ordained  him  to  the  ministry  in  1506,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  pastor  to  the  congrega- 
tion in  Glarus,  the  principal  town  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall.  Here 
were  first  enunciated  those  truths  from  which  the  Roman  chureb  never 
has,  and  let  us  hope,  never  will  recover. 

Zwingli  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
new  calling.  Henceforth  to  strdy  and  expound  the  scriptures  was  to 
be  the  chief  aim  of  his  existenct;.  Discarding  the  verbiage  and  hoUow 
philosophy  which  ignorant  commentators  and  ambitious  controversialiBtB 
had  thrown  around  the  !Bible,  he  sought  by  a  thorough  and  accumte 
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examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptores,  in  the  original  tongue,  to  acquire 
their  true  meaning  and  spirit.  Not  only  did  he  thas  labor  for  his  own 
improvement,  bat  the  circle  of  yonng  friends  whom  he  had  gathered 
around  him,  were  stimulated  by  his  example,  and  encouraged  by  his 
friendly  and  unostentatious  aid,  to  pursue  a  similar  course.  He  lived  to 
obtain  the  reward  which  these  exertions  so  well  deserved.  In  the  trying 
times  of  his  after  life,  the  fiends  to  whom  he  had  imparted  his  own  firm 
and  heroic  spirit,  rallied  around  him  to  a  man,  and  were  prepared  with 
strong  arms  and  resolute  hearts  to  sustain  their  leader  in  the  fierce  con- 
flict of  faith  that  gathered  over  them.  The  disposition  of  Zwingli 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  most  amiable  and  attractive  character.  Every 
one  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  was  drawn  into  still  closer 
bonds  of  fellowship  and  love  by  the  quiet  humor  and  geniality  of  his 
nature,  and  so  strong  was  his  desire  to  know  all  in  whom  he  thought  he 
recognized  a  kindred  spirit,  that  he  left  no  means  untried  to  gain  their 
friendship :  this  it  was  that  induced  hii;i,  soon  after  his  installation  at 
Glarus,  to  travel  to  Basle  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  friendship 
of  Erasmus. 

Before  Zwingli  was  much  known  in  the  religious  world,  he  had  already 
taken  an  active  part  and  was  well  known  in  politics.  A  nature  as 
ardent  as  his  could  not  stand  aloof  and  quietly  contemplate  the  political 
questions  that  were  agitating  the  Swiss  Confederacy  at  tb  >t  time.  If 
the  study  of  the  classics  had  taught  him  to  hate  the  conn  >tions  that 
had  crept  into  the  administration  of  governmental  affairs,  liiey  had  no 
less  stimulated  and  roused  the  slumbering  warlike  spirit  within  him,  and 
we  accordingly  find  him  following  the  banner  of  his  Canton  to  the  field, 
in  the  war  that  was  then  existing  between  the  Pope  and  the  French. 
Although  it  may  appear  somewhat  singular  to  us,  to  find  the  minister 
accompanying  the  warlike  hosts  to  the  field  of  conflict,  yet  we  find  it  to 
have  been  the  general  custom  in  those  days,  and  so  well  did  the  chap- 
lain of  Glarus  acquit  himself  in  his  Italian  campaign,  that  the  Pope 
granted  him  a  pension  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  valuable  services. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  with  his  whole  soul,  and  incited 
every  one  to  do  likewise.  To  a  wavering  friend  he  writes  thus:  "Read 
Sallust's  description  of  the  wars  of  Jugurtha  and  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
See  in  the  former  the  insolence,  the  artifices  and  the  lust  of  power  of  a 
single  aristocrat  and  how  far  the  love  of  money  can  lead ;  in  the  latter, 
what  gifts  can  do,  and  how  they  can  embolden  those  who  are  bribed  by 
them.  Let  Appian  of  Alexandria  then  picture  to  you  the  distraction 
of  citizens  and  civil  war,  with  banishment  and  its  consequence."  The 
earliest  historical  production  of  Zwingli  extant  is  a  most  graphic  account 
of  this  campaign  in  Italy,  written  in  Latin,  an  admirable  translation  of 
which  is  given  in  the  work  before  us.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity, 
and  shows  how  strongly  he  was  impressed  with  the  justness  of  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  participated. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  duties  that  demanded  his  constant  care 
and  attention,  Zwingli  also  cultivated  at  this  time  the  graces  of  polite 
literature.  Many  of  his  poems,  written  at  this  period,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. As  a  specimen  of  his  vigorous  and  lucid  style,  and  also  to  show 
how  thoroughly  republican  he  was  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  we 
append  the  following  extract,  from  a  poem  called  a  "Poetic  Fable:" 
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"  Where  Bribery  can  show  its  face, 

There  Freedom  has  no  dwelling  place. 

And  sach  a  blessing  Freedom  is, 

That  boldly  Sparta,  as  we  wis, 

Unto  Hydames  gave  reply : 

'  Freedom  must  stand  by  Bravery 

Sheltered  and  guarded  evermore.' 

Amid  the  bloody  ranks  of  war, 

Amid  the  fearful  dance  of  death. 

Let  gleaming  swords  drawn  from  the  sheath, 

And  sharp-edged  spears  and  axes  be 

Thy  guardians,  golden  Liberty ! 

Bat,  where  a  brutish  heart  is  met, 

And  by  a  tempting  bribe  beset. 

There  noble  Freedom,  glorious  boon  I 

And  name  and  blood  of  friends  too  soon 

Are  cheaply  prized  and  rudely  torn 

The  oaths  in  holy  covenant  sworn.*' 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  bold  and  unasnal  coarse  of  conduct 
Zwingli  marked  out  for  himself,  could  be  pursued  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  universal  favor  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who  knew. him,  excited  the  jealoosj 
of  preachers  less  fortunate  than  himself,  and  the  peculiar  dogmas  he 
advocated,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  usually  received  cultus  of  the 
Church,  furnished  them  with  a  powerful  weapon  to  bring  him  into  ^- 
credit  with  the  Apostolic  See.  Nor  did  they  neglect  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  potent  means  to  secure  his  discomfiture.  The  Roman  Church  at 
that  time  as  now,  regarded  with  extreme  suspicion  and  jealousy  every 
attempted  innovation  on  any  of  its  established  doctrines,  and  accord- 
ingly his  enemies  found  willing  ears  to  receive  these  rumors  of  his  hete- 
rodoxy. Neither  were  the  accusations  brought  against  him  altogether 
of  a  religious  character.  Far  from  it.  Numberless  other  charges  were 
laid  to  his  account.  His  participation  in  politics  was  held  up  in  a  con- 
demnatory light,  and  so  it  may  even  appear  to  some  in  our  own  day; 
but  let  such  persons  look  at  his  conduct  in  connection  with  the  tim^ 
and  let  them  not  judge  him  from  a  stand-point  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  private  life  was  also  rudely,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, justly  assailed.  He  tells  us  himself  his  early  years  were  marked  by 
many  indiscretions,  of  which  he  was  heartily  ashamed  in  after  life. 

These  united  accusations  at  length  rendered  his  stay  at  Glarus,  were 
they  were  chiefly  circulated,  very  unpleasant.  He  was  only  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  change  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  it  was  not  long 
delayed.  He  accepted  the  situation  of  people's  priest  in  the  Monastery 
of  Einsiedeln,  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Switz- 
erland. Zwingli's  removal  to  this  place,  forms  a  memorable  era  in  his 
life.  This  convent  it  appears,  was  a  place  of  much  resort  to  persons 
from  abroad.  It  possessed  the  privilege  of  granting  plenary  indul- 
gences, which  attracted  multitudes  of  all  classes ;  it  was  a  sort  of  Meee% 
and  its  fame  was  almost  as  wide  spread  as  that  of  its  Arabian  namesake. 
The  iniquities  that  Zwingli  saw  practiced  here,  stimulated  him  to  still 
farther  efforts  at  reform.  The  whole  history  of  the  Roman  Church 
shows  no  darker  blot,  than  the  cursed  traffic  in  indulgences.  It  stimu- 
lated the  commission  of  every  crime,  by  holding  out  the  means  of  imme- 
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diate  and  entire  absolution.  Behind  its  ample  and  benignant  cover,  the 
evil  doer  found  a  secure  refuge  for  every  act  of  "villainy — an  asylum  from 
retributive  vengeance.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  trade  in  indulgences  was  carried,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  venders 
disposed  of  their  wares. 

Fortunately,  we  are  in  possession  of  well  authenticated  accountf, 
descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  indulgences  were  disposed  of.  Tetzel, 
the  prince  of  these  nefarious  venders,  the  chief  scene  of  whose  exploits 
was  Germany,  was  accustomed  to  select  some  prominent  place,  generally 
a  church,  and  then  address  the  assembled  multitude  in  a  style  of  which 
the  following  is  a  specimen:  '^ Indulgences,"  said  he,  ''are  the  most 
precious  and  sublime  of  God's  gifts."  This  cross,  (presenting  a  small 
cross  he  usually  carried  with  him)  has  as  much  efficacy  as  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Draw  near  and  I  will  give  you  letters,  duly  sealed,  by  which 
even  the  sins  you  shall  hereafter  desire  to  commit^  shall  be  forgiven 
you.  I  would  not  exchange  my  privileges  for  those  of  Saint  Peter  in 
heaven,  for  I  have  saved  more  sods  with  my  indulgences  than  he  with 
his  sermons.  There  is  no  sin  so  great  that  the  indulgence  cannot  remit : 
only  pay  largely,  and  all  shall  be  forgiven.  Even  repentance  is  not 
necessary.  But  more  than  all  this :  indulgences  save  not  the  living 
alone — they  also  save  the  dead.  Ye  priests,  ye  nobles,  ye  tradesmen,  ye 
wives,  ye  maidens  and  ye  young  men,  hearken  to  your  departed  parents 
and  friends  who  cry  to  you  from  the  bottomless  abyss,  we  are  enduring 
horrible  torments,  a  small  alms  would  deliver  us ;  you  can  give  it,  and 
you  will  not.  The  very  moment  thai  the  money  clinks  against  the 
bottom  of  the  cJiest,  the  soul  escapes  from  purgatory ^  and  flies  free  to 
heaven,*^ 

Not  only  did  Zwingli  witness  this  practice  at  the  convent  of  Einsie« 
deln,  but  about  this  time,  Benardin  Sampson,  a  Franciscan  monk  of 
Milan,  furnished  with  a  license  by  Pope  Leo  X.  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hood selling  indulgences,  as  Tetzel  had  done  in  Germany.  Zwingli  at 
once  denounced  the  practice,  and  launched  all  the  thunders  of  his 
eloquence  against  it  from  the  pulpit,  proclaiming  it  an  unjust  and  ungodly 
act,  sanctioned  neither  by  God  nor  the  true  christian  and  deserving  of 
the  severest  condemnation.  He  devoted  all  his  energies  to  throw  the 
practice  into  disrepute,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  bring  the  people 
around  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and  with  such  success  were  his  efforts 
attended,  that  Sampson's  mission  to  Switzerland  was  almost  a  total  fail- 
ure. He  took  his  departure  in  a  short  time  for  a  more  congenial  region, 
but  not  before  the  Zurichers  had  positively  refused  him  permission  to 
enter  their  city  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  abominable  practices. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  his  crusade  against  the  sale  of  indul- 
gence, Zwingli  was  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  This  was 
the  boldest  stand  he  had  yet  taken,  and  his  name  with  that  of  Lulher, 
was  known  in  every  part  of  the  Papal  world. 

Zwingli's  stay  at  Einsiedeln  was  not  of  long  duration.  Erhard  Batt- 
man,  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Zurich,  having  resigned  his  situa- 
tion, the  friends  of  Zwingli,  endeavored  to  persuade  him,  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  post.  Believing  that  in  this  new  and  more  extended 
sphere  of  action,  his  efforts  would  be  crowned  with  greater  success,  he 
at  length  consented  to  apply  for  the  situation.     Notwithstanding  the 
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opposition  of  his  enemies,  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  canons  of 
Zurich,  that  ont  of  all  the  fotes  cast,  (twenty-fonr  in  number)  he  received 
seventeen,  which  secured  his  election.  Henceforward  Zurich  was  the 
scene  of  his  labors.  He  continued  in  this  city  until  his  career  was  stayed 
by  death.  Pericles  hardly  gained  a  greater  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians,  than  did  Zwingli  over  the  Zurichers.  Almost  every 
measure,  either  political  or  religious,  that  he  advocated,  was  adopted  l^ 
the  people  of  the  canton.  Availing  himself  of  the  popularity  he  had 
acquired,  he  naturally  attempted  still  further  reforms.  The  P^pal 
church,  as  we  have  already  observed,  did  not  fail  to  discover  at  an  early 
day,  through  its  emissaries,  the  heretical  tendencies  of  Zwingli,  and 
endeavored  by  gentle  persuasions  and  flattery,  to  bring  him  once  more 
within  the  consecrated  fold.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  grant  him  a  pen- 
sion,  and  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  Antonio  Pucei,  was  instructed  to  address 
a  letter  to  him,  bearing  the  assurance  of  his  possessing  the  distingulsbed 
consideration  and  regard  of  the\wearer  of  the  triple  crown.  All  these 
bribes  were  of  no  avail.  The  truth  as  it  existed  in  the  heart  of  Uhic 
Zwingli,  had  gone  forth,  and  sooner  might  the  whirlwinds  of  heayen 
have  been  gathered  in,  than  the  course  of  the  word  of  God  been  stayed. 
Pope  Leo  X.  saw  not  the  end,  neither  will  the  Pontiff  of  the  present  day. 

Zwingli's  means  of  spreading  the  truth,  did  not  consist  in  preaching 
alone.  The  press  afforded  him  the  means  of  gaining  adherents  beyond 
his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  all  the  prominent  doctrines  he 
advocated  were  scattered  far  and  wide  through  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 
Everywhere  men  read  and  believed,  so  that  when  the  great  crisis  had 
arrived,  from  every  quarter  came  men,  eager  and  ready  to  encounter  every 
danger  that  menaced  their  religion ;  this  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  its 
immediate  success.  So  rapidly  had  it  spread,  and  so  numerous  had  its 
adherents  become,  that  when  the  Papal  church  endeavored  to  crush  this 
new  order  of  things,  it  had  assumed  a  magnitude  that  had  never  been 
thought  of,  and  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  being  overcome  or 
stayed  by  ordinary  means.  Persuasion  was  thought  of  no  longer :  pen- 
sions and  bribes  had  lost  their  efficacy,  and  as  the  last,  and  as  was 
believed,  the  most  effective  means,  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were 
hurled  upon  the  heretics. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  early  career  of  Zwingli,  that  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  up  his  later  years  with  the  same 
minuteness.  To  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Reformation  had  its 
origin,  and  the  means  employed  for  its  successful  promulgation,  was  one 
of  our  main  objects,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  dwell  at 
some  length  upon  the  events  of  his  early  life.  We  have  reached  the 
period  when  its  success  could  no  longer  be  considered  doubtful ;  as  a  last 
resort,  the  Roman  church  desired  to  try  what  efficacy  there  was  in  argu- 
ment, and  accordingly  disputations  were  held  in  every  part  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  in  which  the  Reformers  invariably  proved  triumphant. 
Zwingli  was  a  dangerous  and  powerful  antagonist  to  meet  in  debate,  sod 
for  this  reason,  was  both  feared  and  hated.  The  history  of  these  dispu- 
tations is  related  with  much  ability  and  minuteness,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  volume  before  us,  but  our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  make  further 
extracts,  and  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself. 

The  condition  of  the   Cantons  of  Switzerland  at  that  time,  bears  so 
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strong  a  similarity  to  the  state  of  onr  own  republic  at  the  present  daj, 
that  the  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  to  obserre  it.  Indeed,  the  entire 
history  of  Switzerland  is  so  much  like  our  own,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
alluding  to  it.  Like  ourselves,  they  at  first  numbered  but  a  few  districts. 
Honest,  hardy  and  industrious,  they  sought  not  to  change  their  form  of 
government,  until  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  became  unbear- 
able. Then,  like  our  gallant  forefathers,  uprose  the  heroes  of  Helvetian 
independence,  Furst,  Stau£facher  and  Melchthal,  and  like  them,  they 
pledged  their  honor  and  their  lives  to  the  sacred  cause.  Saratoga, 
Monmouth  and  Yorktown  are  not  more  proudly  pointed  to  by  the  pa- 
triotic American,  than  are  the  glorious  battle  fields  of  Morgarten,  Sem- 
pach  and  Morat,  by  the  enthusiastic  Switzer.  Tyranny  incited  them  to 
revolt,  and  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  they  had  achieved,  united  them 
in  a  federal  compact.  Thus  were  they  united  when  the  Reformation 
commenced.  Determined  and  courageous,  they  commanded  the  respect 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbors,  who  left  them  unmolested  amid  their 
Alpine  fastnesses.  The  Reformation  at  once  introduced  sectional  strife 
amongst  them.  While  some  of  the  Cantons  adopted  the  new  religion 
with  the  wildest  enthusiam,  others  clung  with  a  like  pertenacity  to  the 
old.  Suspicion  and  discord  at  once  crept  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Confederacy,  which  it  was  plainly  seen,  would  result  in  revolt,  and 
perhaps  disunion.  And  so  the  sequel  proved.  On  the  one  side  were 
arrayed  the  Catholic  Cantons  of  Schweitz,  XJri,  XJnterwalden,  Zug  and 
liuceme ;  on  the  other  Zurich,  Berne,  SchaflThausen,  St.  Gall  and  Bienne. 
Both  parties  prepared  to  appeal  to  arms.  Zurich,  deserted  by  her  allies, 
was  left  to  bear  the  shock  of  war  by  herself.  Zwingli  fell  upon  the  field 
of  Cappel,  gloriously  fighting  for  his  religion  and  his  country.  "  Not 
in  sullen  stupefaction,  not  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  or  of  recklessness  did  he 
march  forth,  but  with  the  earnestness  of  a  man,  who  knows  what  may 
happen,  and,  not  girding  himself  with  his  own  hands,  relies  on  the  arm 
of  Him  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  and  pardons  us 
the  multitude  of  our  errors,  if  only  redeemed  by  faith,  love,  and  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice."  Not  the  black  cloud  of  religious  strife  hangs  over  our 
heads  in  this  land  of  freedom,  but  sectional  strife  of  even  a  more  porten- 
tous and  threatening  character  is  agitating  our  country  throughout  its 
wide  extent.  Let  the  history  of  that  little  Republic  beyond  the  sea,  not 
be  forgotten  by  the  men  of  our  own  time,  for  it  speiis  eloquently  of 
once  glorious  days,  and  points  silently  to  the  rocks  that  threaten  the 
gallant  bark  of  human  ^eedom. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  individual  claims  of 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  in  bringing  about  the  great  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  it  may  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  allude  to  the 
matter  here.  Priority  in  the  great  work  is  claimed  by  the  partisans  of 
each,  while  in  addition,  many  of  Luther's  adherents  contend  that  Zwingli 
was  nothing  more  than  an  active  and  energetic  follower  of  the  great 
monk  of  Erfurth.  We  think  it  can  be  clearly  proven  that  neither  was 
indebted  to  the  other  for  his  peculiar  views,  and  that  without  any  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  the  work  which  a  Divine  Providence  had  placed 
before  them,  was  commenced  and  successfully  carried  forward. 

The  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent  Scotch  theologian, 
Br.  Eadie,  than  whom  perhaps  no  higher  authority  can  be  found,  throws 
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some  light  upon  this  vexed  bat  unnecessary  question.  He  sajs :  "the 
contests  of  Zwingli  and  Lather  on  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  well  known,  but  the  Swiss  proved  himself  freer  from 
early  prejudices  and  traditional  teachings  than  his  great  German  antag- 
onist. It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  illustrioos 
reformers,  their  position  and  sphere  of  influence  being  so  very  different. 
The  fame  of  Luther  has  overtopped  that  of  Zwingli,  yet  the  Swiss  di- 
vine had  perhaps  more  caution  and  sagacity,  and  certainly  more  learning 
and  refinement  than  the  Saxon.  He  toas  also  earlier  alive  to  the  errors 
of  Rome,  and  though  he  died  a  young  man,  yet  in  his  narrow  circle  of 
action  he  carried  out  the  Reformation  farther  than  Luther  did."  The 
testimony  of  Zwingli  himself  on  these  points  is  of  such  a  convincing 
character  that  we  cannot  forbear  giving  it.  He  speaks  in  the  following 
manner :  ^'  the  great  and  powerful  of  this  world  have  begun  to  proscribe 
and  render  odious  the  doctrine  of  Christ  under  the  name  of  Luther,  so 
that  they,  by  whom  it  is  preached,  are  called  Lutherans.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened also  to  me.  But  before  any  one  in  our  country  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Luther,  I  had  commenced  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  year 
1516,  since  I  never  went  into  the  pulpit  uyUhoui  placing  before  me  the 
words  read  in  the  gospel  of  the  muss  for  that  day,  in  order  to  explain 
them  from  the  holy  scriptures  alone.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  I  came  to  Zurich,  no  one  yet  knew  any  thing  of  Luther,  except 
that  a  book  was  published  by  him  on  indulgences,  but  it  taught  me  lit- 
tle, for  I  had  already  been  instructed  concerning  the  fraud  of  indalg^- 
ces  by  a  disputation,  which  my  beloved  teacher,  Thomas  Wittenbach  of 
Biel,  held  at  Basle,  although  during  my  absence.  Who  then  shall  give 
me  the  nick-name  of  Lutheran  ?  And  when  Luther's  little  book  on  the 
Paternoster  appeared,  and  I  had  shortly  before  explained  the  same  Pa- 
ternoster in  Mathew,  I  well  knew  that  many  pious  people  suspected  me 
of  making  that  book  and  adding  Luther's  name  to  it.  Luther  is,  as  it 
strikes  me,  an  excellent  soldier  of  God,  who  with  great  earnestness  has 
looked  through  the  scripture  as  no  one  has  ever  done  in  a  thousand 
years  on  earth,  and  with  manly,  undaunted  spirit,  has  attacked  therewith 
the  Pope  of  Rome  as  no  one  has  ever  done  like  him  as  long  as  papacy 
has  endured,  yet  without  receiving  abuse  from  others.  Does  Luth^ 
preach  Christ  ?  Then  he  does  just  what  I  do ;  although,  God  be  thank- 
ed, a  thousand  fold  more  will  be  led  to  God  than  by  me  and  others,  whose 
measure  God  makes  greater  or  smaller  as  he  will.  Nevertheless  I  will 
bear  no  name  but  that  of  my  captain,  Christ,  whose  soIHier  I  am,  who 
will  give  me  office  and  pay  as  much  as  seems  to  him  good.  Now  I  hope 
everybody  will  understand  why  I  do  not  wish  to  be  nick-named  Luther- 
an, although  I  esteem  Luther  as  highly  as  any  man  living." 

We  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  Zwingli  as  a  man,  before  conclud- 
ing this  brief  sketch.  So  different  are  the  views  that  may  be  taken  of 
his  life,  that  what  might  seem  to  one  as  a  correct  estimate  of  his  care^, 
might  perhaps  by  another  be  regarded  in  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
Zwingli,  as  is  the  case  with  every  great  man,  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  age.  His  early  efforts  were  one  continuous  struggle  to  inculcate 
sound  political  principles,  well  aware  that  such  a  course  would  prove  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  his  ulterior  religious  designs.  Zwingli  was  a 
thorough-bred  republican.     Not  with  the  hope  of  private  emoluments — 
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not  with  the  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement  did  he  manifest  so  great  an 
anxiety  to  reform  the  corraptions  that  had  crept  into  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  free  cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  consideration  of  self 
never  for  a  moment  swayed  him  from  the  path  of  right.  His  aim  was 
his  country's  prosperity,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  it.  In  religion  he 
was  sincerity  itself.  Too  head-strong  and  not  sufficiently  calculating, 
he  may,  perhaps,  at  times  have  been,  but  unless  he  had  had  these  very 
qualities,  the  great  work  could  never  have  been  successfully  accomplish- 
ed. Had  he,  with  all  his  abilities  and  learning,  been  deficient  in  bold- 
ness and  courage,  his  life  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  splendid 
blank.  Fearless  and  totally  regardless  of  consequencess,  he  sent  forth 
to  the  world  these  truths,  which  in  more  timid  and  shrinking  persons, 
would  have  slumbered  forever.  Unsuccessful  in  many  of  his  projects, 
his  motives  nevertheless  were  ever  pure  and  unselfish.  Inflexible  deter- 
mination and  strong  sense  were  the  great  means  whereby  his  successes 
were  achieved.  Once  fixed  in  his  purposes,  no  obstacles  could  discour- 
age and  no  dangers  daunt  him.  Strong  in  his  love  for  his  wife  uid 
children,  he  hesitated  not  when  duty  bade  him  gird  on  his  armor  and 
march  to  the  field  of  death.  Generous  in  his  friendships,  he  never  forgot 
or  forsook  a  friend,  and  was  ever  ready  to  conciliate  an  enemy.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  whose  coming  marks  an  era  in  the  world's  history, 
whose  influence  cannot  be  confined  to  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  but 
stands  out  a  beacon  light  through  all  coming  time— -the  flight  of  years 
bnt  adding  new  rays  to  its  brilliancy.  He  was  a  hero  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  worthy  of  the  noblest  eulogy  mankind  can  pro- 
nounce— a  firm  friend,  a  sincere  man,  and  a  true  christian. 

Once  more  we  would  thank  Prof.  Porter  for  presenting  us  with  this 
most  valuable  work,  from  which  we  have  so  largely  drawn  in  preparing 
this  article.  To  have  a  great  want  supplied  is  always  a  cause  for  thank- 
fnlness,  but  when  the  task  is  so  skillfully  accomplished  as  in  the  present 
instance,  we  have  additional  reasons  to  be  grateful.  It  should,  and  will 
be  widely  circulated  and  read,  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  men  and 
the  times  that  sent  forth  truths  which  shall  exert  their  influence  when 
time  itself  shall  be  no  more.  f.  r.  d. 


THE     BAREFOOT    BOY. 

Blessihos  on  thee,  little  man,  ^ 

Barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan ! 

With  thj  tomed-np  pantaloons, 

And  thj  merry-whistled  tunes ; 

With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 

Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace ; 

From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy — 

I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy ; 

Prince  thou  art— the  grown-up  man 

Only  is  republioanj 

Let  the  million  dollared  ride ; 

Barefoot  trudging  at  his  side, 

Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy. 

In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye — 

Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy ; 

Blessings  on  thee^  barefoot  boy.-^WHirriBR. 
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THE  GIANT  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


BT    SKY.    DE.    BU8HHBI.L. 


I  suppose  you  will  not  be  offended  by  a  volunteer  letter  about  the 
big  trees  of  California,  which  I  have  just  visited,  without  any  engage- 
ment to  report  or  thought  of  reporting  to  you. 

These  trees  are  found  high  up  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
probably  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  A  stage  ride  from  Stockton 
of  about  seventy  miles,  due  east,  brings  the  visitor  to  Murphy's,  a  kind 
of  miner's  town  or  camp,  where  a  new  and  respectable  hotel  of  stone  Ib 
just  finished.  From  this,  a  horseback  ride,  or  if  preferred  a  carriage 
ride,  of  fifteen  miles  takes  him  to  the  trees.  The  road  is  wrought  in 
places,  but  in  most  of  the  way  natural  and  very  beautiful.  For  the  first 
four  miles  it  climbs  a  deep  gorge,  down  which  a  heavy  cascade  of  water 
is  tumbling,  poured  in  there  by  a  miner's  ditch.  And  this  ditch  is  fol- 
lowed some  miles  farther,  sometimes  appearing  farther  on  winding  along 
the  dells,  and  sometimes  leaping  across  overhead  from  one  hill  to  another 
in  wooden  trunks  supported  by  a  tressel  work,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet 
high.  This,  together  with  a  few  little  squatter  taverns  under  the  trees, 
a  sawmill  or  two,  and  here  and  there  a  fence  run  round  some  scoop  of 
moist  land  in  the  valleys,  and  the  only  inroads  made  upon  the  pure 
naturality  of  the  scenery.  It  is  forest,  yet  nothing  that  we  mean  by 
forest.  There  is  no  undergrowth,  scarcely  anywhere  a  rock,  the  surfaces 
are  as  beautifully  turned  as  if  shaped  by  a  landscape  gardener,  and 
dotted  all  over  by  myriads  of  flowers,  more  delicate,  if  not  more  various, 
than  any  garden  ever  grew.  Moving  along  these  surfaces,  rounding 
over  a  hill,  or  galloping  through  some  silent  valley,  winding  here  among 
the  native  oaks  casting  their  round  shadows,  and  here  among  tall  pines 
and  cedars  drawing  their  huge  conical  shapes  on  the  ground,  we  seem 
in  fact  to  be  riding  through  some  vast  park.  Indeed,  alter  we  had  seen 
the  trees  and  taken  their  impression,  we  could  think  of  nothing  but  to 
call  it  the  park  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  The  other  trees  we  observed 
were  increasing  in  size  as  we  neared  the  place,  till  finally,  descending 
gently  along  a  western  slope  among  the  files  of  little  giants,  we  came  to 
the  gate  of  the  real  giants  themselves,  emerging  into  the  cleared  ground 
of  the  Big  Tree  Hotel  between  the  two  sentinels,  which  are  five  hundred 
feet  high,  and  stand  only  far  enough  apart  for  the  narrow  road  to  pass 
between.  These  were  the  first  of  the  Washington  cedars  we  have  se^ 
— ^it  really  seemed  that  we  had  never  seen  a  tree  before.  And  yet  they 
were  only  medium  specimens.  Close  by  the  house  lay  the  first  cut  <rf 
the  Big  Tree  par  eminence ;  the  remaining  part  or  top  had  been  split 
up  and  removed.  Near  this  first  cut  stood  the  stump,  about  six  feet 
high,  with  an  arbor  mounted  on  the  top,  which  had  been  squared  down 
for  this  purpose,  the  posts  of  the  arbor  standing  out  in  the  line  of  ^ 
largest  circuit  at  the  ground,  and  the  space  between  them  and  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  top  filled  in  by  a  floor  of  short  boards.  The  diameter  of  Uie 
top  is  by  measurement  twenty-five  feet  three  inches  one  way,  and  twenty- 
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three  feet  six  inches  the  other.  The  diameter,  at  the  ground,  or  between 
the  posts  of  the  arbor,  was  thirty-one  feet.  To  assist  the  imagination, 
the  top  of  the  stomp  was  the  breadth  of  a  common  city  half-house,  and 
the  bottom  was  six  feet  wider  I  Passing  round  with  Mr.  Davis,  the  in- 
telligent conductor  and  keeper  of  the  hotel,  we  made  a  general  survey 
of  the  group,  and  afterwards  measured  many  of  them  with  the  tape 
Hne.  They  are  all  included  in  a  space  of  fifty  acres,  and  nearly  all  in 
ten  acres,  and  are  only  about  ninety  in  number.  The  ground  occupied 
is  a  rich  wet  bottom,  and  the  foot  of  the  moist  northern  slope  adjacent, 
covered  also  with  an  undergrowth. 

And  why  are  they  here,  just  here,  and  nowhere  else  ?  This,  I  confess, 
is  to  me  the  greatest,  strangest  wonder  of  all,  that  nowhere  in  the  whole 
earth  is  there  another  known  example  of  these  Anakins  of  the  forest, 
ninety  seeds  alone  that  have  started,  ninety  and  no  more.  Is  there,  was 
there  no  other  piece  of  ground  but  just  this,  in  the  whole  world,  that 
could  fitly  take  the  seeds  of  such  a  growth  ?  Why  have  they  never 
spread,  why  has  no  one  seed  of  the  myriads  they  sprinkle  every  year  on 
the  ground,  ever  started  in  any  other  locality  ? 

And  what  a  starting  it  is,  when  such  a  seed  of  life  begins  to  grow  1 
Little  did  that  tiny  form  of  matter  about  the  size  of  a  parsnip  seed,  and 
looking  more  like  that  than  any  other,  imagine  what  it  was  going  to  do, 
what  fueling  to  excite,  when  it  started  the  first  sprouting  of  the  Big 
Tree  I  This  small  parsnip  seed  going  finally  to  open  a  road  and  turn  a 
course  of  travel  for  thousands  of  people !  See  them  when  they  come, 
how  they  gather  about  in  silent  awe  before  a  vegetable !  the  stump  of 
a  vegetable  I 

It  will  be  very  difficult  for  any  one,  not  assisted  by  actual  sight,  and 
even  when  so  assisted,  to  form  a  conception,  or  receive  a  just  impression 
of  these  gigantic  growths.  Even  when  he  is  thrilled  with  the  sense  of 
their  sublimity  he  will  not  take  their  true  measure.  We  measured  an 
enormous  sugar  pine  recently  felled,  about  a  mile  before  we  reached  the 
place.  Sixty  feet  from  the  ground  it  was  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  it 
was  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high.  It  really  seemed  that  nothing 
could  be  greater.  But  we  applied  our  measure  to  one  of  the  prostrate 
giants,  whose  dimensions,  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground,  we  could  better 
take  the  sense  of  apart  from  all  definite  measures,  and  found  that  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the  ground  it  was  six  feet  in  diameter  I 
The  top  was  rotted  and  gone,  but  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  And  yet 
this  tree  was  only  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  where  the  Big  Tree  was 
twenty-five.  That  a  man  can  ride  through  one  of  these  fallen  trunks 
on  horseback  really  signifies  nothing,  when  if  the  Big  Tree  were  hollow- 
ed as  it  might  be,  one  might  drive  the  largest  load  of  hay  through  it 
without  even  a  brush  of  contact. 

And  yet  two  things  conspire  to  let  down  a  little  our  sense  of  sublimity 
of  these  vegetable  wonders.  Many  of  the  trees  and  all  the  largest  of 
them  that  remain  are  greatly  injured  by  fire.  Their  time  is  therefore 
shortened,  and  a  long  time  will  be  required  to  bring  the  smaller  ones  up 
to  their  maximum  of  growth.  This  being  true,  ^at  a  man,  supposed 
to  have  a  soul,  instigated  by  the  infernal  love  of  money,  should  have  cut 
down  the  biggest  of  them,  and  skinned  the  next,  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  feet  apward  from  the  ground  (viz.,  the  Mother,)  that  he  might 
show  or  sell  the  bark  of  her  body,  both  soand  as  a  rock  at  the  heart, 
and  good  for  a  thousand  years  to  come — O  it  surpasses  all  contempt! 
The  wretch  would  have  skinned  his  own  mother,  doubtless,  for  the  same 
reason.  Such  a  fact  leaves  one  beyond  utterance,  and  yexation  does 
not  suit  well  with  the  nobler  sense  of  sublimity.  And  yet  to  see  this 
Giant  Mother  still  growing  up  as  before,  bearing  her  fresh  foliage,  ri- 
pening her  seeds,  and  refusing  to  die ;  hiding  still  her  juices  and  work- 
ing her  pumps  in  the  deep  masses  of  her  barkless  body,  which  the  sun 
of  two  whole  years  has  not  been  able  to  season  through,  dead  as  it  is 
and  weather-cracked  without — ^it  is  a  sight  so  grand  as  almost  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  we  suffer  by  the  baseness  of  the  human  scamp  who 
has  moved  our  contempt  so  inopportunely. 

The  other  subtraction  referred  to  is  the  loss  of  poetry  occasioned  by 
a  discovery  of  the  certain  extravagance  of  the  calculations  that  are  cur- 
rent respecting  the  age  of  the  trees.     The  Big  Tree,  we  are  told,  was 
growing  when  Athens  left  the  quarry,  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  I  know  not  but  that  some  have  said,  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Red  Sandstone.     The  result  is  made  out  by  taking  some 
inches  of  the  wood  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  tree  where  the  grain  is 
fine,  counting  the  grains,  and  then  multiplying  by  half  the  largest  diam- 
eter at  the  ground,  viz.,  fifteen  and  a  half  feet.     In  just  this  way,  we 
ourselves  made  out  a  proof  that  this  tree  was  4,007  years  old.    But  why 
resort  to  this  artificial  method,  when  a  better  and  absolutely  certain 
method  is  in  our  power  ?     The  grains  of  the  stump  can  be  actually 
counted ;  for  they  are  about  as  distinct  as  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  except 
that,  for  two  or  three  inches  in  two  places,  where  the  growth  was  slow, 
they  are  a  little  huddled,  and  cannot  be  made  out  very  distinctly.     That 
we  might  have  a  test,  I  and  my  friend  made  separate  counts.     Apcord- 
ing  to  his,  the  tree  was  1,252  years  old;  according  to  mine,  1,272.    It 
cannot  have  been  older  from  the  seed  than  1,280  or  1,300  years.     And 
this  should  be  antiquity  enough.     What  a  conception  of  vegetable  life, 
that  when  Gregory  was  consolidating  the  papal  supremacy,  when  Maho- 
met was  nursing  at  his  mother's  breast,  when  old  Belisarius  was  knock- 
ing right  and  left  among  his  enemies,  this  tree  was  sprouting  into  the 
small  immortality  of  1,300  years,  then  to  die  only  by  violence ! 
Thus  much,  in  my  silent  chamber,  about  trees. 


THE  FROG  AND  THE  EEL. 


Onoe  upon  a  summer  evening  the  frogs  croaked  lustily  in  the  maisL 
An  eel  crept  quietly  past  them.  "  Ho,  neighbor,"  cried  one  of  the  frogs, 
"will  you  not  join  in  and  help  us  to  sing?" 

The  eel  excused  itself,  saying :  "I  have  not  been  favored  with  a  voice." 

"No  voice!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  frog.  "Alas,  for  you,  poor 
pitiful  creature.     I  am  sorry  for  you — ^you  are  to  be  pitied  I" 

"  You  may  be  right,"  answered  the  eel ;  "  yet  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  bear 
you  and  your  like,  to  convince  any  one  that  a  modest  silence  is  betl» 
than  an  everlasting  loud  and  empty  babbling." 
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EVENING. 


fEOM    TUB    OBRMAN,    BT    TBB    BPXTOB. 


Oloriouslt  as  he  rose  so  she  sets,  the  brilliant  king  of  day.  He  casts 
a  softened  purple  light  into  the  regions  of  earth  which,  in  his  dailj 
coarse,  he  illuminated  and  blest.  He  spreads  a  mild  red  veil  over  the 
distant  heavens.  0  what  a  goodly  sight  I  Tonder  all  glows  as  in  fire — 
here  all  lies  in  serene  and  rosy  light — and  there  all  seems  pnrest  gold  I 
How  it  streams  across  the  waters — how  it  glistens  in  the  windows. 
What  a  lovely  departure  I  That  which  so  sets  must  rise  again. 
No !  this  is  no  departure — it  is  a  greeting  with  promise  to  meet  again 
— so  full  of  glorious  earnest.  This  look  upon  the  world  is  a  look  of  pro- 
mise— a  great  look  of  joy  upon  work  completed — a  smiling  look  of  tri- 
umph and  victory  into  the  coming  night.  That  which  we  see  as  the  red 
of  evening,  is  but  the  other  half  of  what  others  see  as  the  dawn  of  morning. 
Night  sets  in  darkly,  to  cover,  and  cool,  and  bring  to  rest,  what  the 
day  has  made  hot,  and  weak  and  weary.  Slumber,  soft  refreshing  slum- 
ber will  soon  sink  upon  all  life  and  embrace  it  mildly,  rocking  it  into 
golden  dreams.  The  quiet  evening  precedes  the  night — and  yet  once 
more  does  the  highest  glory  of  daybreak  in  upon  the  evening — and  when 
the  night  is  past  the  brilliant  day  will  again  usher  in  its  high  triumph. 

Balmy  sleep,  how  dost  thou  refresh  all  weary  natures;  thou  art  a 
priceless  gift  of  kind  heaven.  How  benevolently  dost  thou  bury  man's 
pains  and  cares,  roll  from  his  heart  the  burdens  of  sorrow,  and  cause  him 
to  forget  the  tribulations  of  life. 

Quiet  evening — how  does  thy  cool  air  and  gentle  dew  quicken  what 
the  hot  sun  has  made  languid.  Thou  dost  invite  man  into  thy  fragrant 
bowers,  dost  fill  his  heart  with  feelings  of  peace,  dost  make  tender  and 
peaceful,  and  dost  call  forth  from  his  eyes  sweet  tears  of  gratitude  and 
love. 

How  is  my  heart  glad  in  the  light — more  beautiful  as  it  sets — which 
proclaims  that  it  will  return  on  another  day.  Yes,  he  will  come  forth 
again  in  majesty,  the  bright  sun,  when  the  slumbers  of  the  night  have 
refreshed  me.  He  will  come  again,  the  symbol  of  God's  blessedness,  and 
all  life  will  awake  and  rejoice.  I  cease  not  to  praise  God  that  my  eyes 
can  see,  and  my  heart  feel,  all  this  glorious  vision. 

As  the  sun  sets,  so  dies  a  great  and  good  man.  Yet  greater  and  bet- 
ter is  he  in  dying  than  in  living.  Then  the  new  life  rises  mightily  in  his 
bosom,  and  sheds  the  beams  of  a  great  hope  over  his  countenance.  In 
the  consciousness  of  immortality  he  looks  with  triumph  into  the  face  of 
death.  His  last  look  is  a  look  of  blessing  toward  the  world,  a  look  of 
joy  upon  his  finished  work,  a  look  of  victory  upon  the  dawning  day  of 
his  new  being.  Not  only  the  great  and  good,  but  also  those  who  have 
moved  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  blessed  the  world  in  a  narrower  circle, 
die  as  the  sun  sets,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  mercies  of  God  which 
cheered  and  strengthened  them  on  earth,  in  a  sense  of  heavenly  love  by 
which  all  their  days  have  been  warmed  and  illuminated,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  good  which  thej  have  accomplished,  and  in  the  blessed  hope 
of  the  better  life  toward  which  they  hasten. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


I 
Thb  Life  and  Times  of  Ulric  Zwixou.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Hot- 
tinger,  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lan- 
oaster,  Pa.  Harrisbnrg :  Published  by  Theo.  F.  Scheffer,  1866. 
In  the  present  number  of  The  Onardian  will  be  found  s  full  review  of  this 
work  furnished  by  another  hand.  Hence  we  shall  not  speak  of  the  merits  of  the 
book  itself.  The  translation  is  free  and  fluent.  We  have  in  former  numbers 
favorably  noticed  several  works  translated  by  the  same  hand.  We  regard  Prol 
Porter  as  one  of  the  very  best  translators  of  the  German  into  English.  To  a  fall 
knowledge  of  German  in  letter  and  spirit  he  adds  a  charming  and  graceful  Eng- 
lish style.  What  a  pity,  so  one  feels  after  reading  '*  Augustine,'*  "  Herman  and 
Dorothea,"  and  '^Zwingli,*'  that  such  works  as  01shausen*8  Commentary,  so 
badly  done,  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Prof.  Porter.  We  hope  "  Zwingli"  is 
not  the  last  work  that  he  will  overset— as  a  certain  one  of  a  different  class  of 
translators  ridiculously  rendered  the  word  UBBBRSBTZEir — for  our  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  publishers  have  done  their  work  well,  and  have  demonstrated  that 
neat,  tasty  books  can  be  made  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  sea-shore.  Zwingli 
will  have  a  large  sale.     Every  young  man  should  read  it. 

"  The  Ketstonb  Collection  of  Church  Music"  is  the  name  of  a  new  book  just 
issued  by  the  enterprising  firm  of  Murray,  Young  k  Co.  of  this  city,  and  who  ean 
justly  claim  the  honor  of  having  published  tbe  first  work  on  this  subject  in  this 
city.  The  work  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  one  who  desires 
music  to  assume  the  high  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy,  whether  in  the 
church,  the  musical  association,  the  singing-school,  or  wherever  it  may  or  oug^ 
to  be  introduced.  If  it  be  desirable  to  sing  why  may  it  not  be  done  property  as 
well  as  improperly ;  and  if  we  can  possess  a  work  whose  elementary  principles 
embrace  everything  which  is  requisite  to  a  proper  elementary  knowledge  of 
music,  and  are  so  clear  and  concise  that  we  at  once  unconsciously  assent  to  every 
word  and  to  every  direction  expressed,  we  think  that  is  the  work  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford  the  best  facilities  for  imparting  the  necessary  instruction. 

Our  friend  Mr.  G.  E.  W.  Sharritts,  who  is  favorably  known  in  our  community 
as  a  choir  leader,  and  who  is  at  present  leading  the  choir  of  St  John's  Lutheran 
Church  of  this  city,  endorses  the  work  fully,  as  far  as  he  has  had  opportunity  to 
examine  it,  and  says  that  the  course  of  instruction  meets  entire^  with  v&wb 
which  he  has  always  held,  but  has  not  been  able  himself  nor  has  he  ever  teea 
them  so  judiciously  arranged  or  so  clearly  expressed  as  in  the  present  able  woik. 
The  authors,  A.  N.  Johnson  and  E.  H.  Frost,  are  extensively  known  for  their  hi|^ 
musical  attainments,  and  are  held  in  much  estimation  here  on  account  of  the  im- 
petus which  they  gave  to  vocal  music  in  our  midst.  They  established  the  itst 
musical  convention  ever  assembled  here,  and  the  plan  adopted  at  the  oonventkai, 
and  which  proved  so  successful,  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  selfishly  retaining 
for  their  own  private  benefit,  but  like  true  scientific  philanthropists,  they  sow 
broadcast  over  our  happy  and  music  loving  country  ideas  and  sentiments  which, 
U  properly  cultivated  and  matured,  will  make  us  a  nation  of  the  most  perfect 
singers  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone.  *    * 

Rupp'b  Thibtt  Thousand  Names  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Pekkstuiahia. — 
The  fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  this  curious  and  valuable  publication  is  received. 
We  understand  it  is  well  encouraged,  as  it  richly  deserves  to  be.  How  often  do 
we  hear  Pennsylvanians  speak  of  their  ancestors  as  having  come  from  Europe, 
yet  they  almost  invariably  add :  "  But  we  do  not  know  when  they  came  in." 
Our  advice  is  to  procure  tlds  work  for  the  trifling  sum  of  one  dollar  and  jon  will 
soon  see  and  know.  

•  •  •  •  A  Milaii  newspaper  announces  that  the  Rev.  Father  Secchi,  Director  of  tiie 
Obserratory  at  Rome,  has  succeeded  in  taking  photographs  of  the  moon,  and 
amongst  them  one  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  CopMnicus  is  dlstiDoHy 
represented. 
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THE  PULPIT. 

'  ...... 

BT    VHI    lOITOB. 


HuoH  has  been  said  and  snng  of  the  influence  of  the  pnlpit  apon  the 
well-being  of  the  world.  Scarcely  too  much  can  be  attributed  to  it  aa 
a  moral  power.  It  molds  and  keeps  alive  the  public  conscience,  and 
does  more  than  armies  and  navies  to  preserve  the  peace  and  permanency 
of  the  State.  The  ungracious  and  wholesale  reflections  which  it  is  of 
late  fashionable  with  a  certain  class  of  secular  papers  to  cast  upon  the 
pulpit,  remind  us  of  a  rude  boy  who  curses  his  mother.  For  the  State 
without  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  would  be  something  like  a  rowdy 
boy  who  had  no  mother  to  warm  him  into  life  and  love.  Secular  papers 
did  not  teach  the  American  community  to  respect  the  pulpit  at  first,  nor 
will  they  succeed  in  teaching  them  to  cease  respecting  it.  When  all 
the  semi-infidelity  that  now  so  patriotically  prates  for  the  public  good 
has  gabbled  its  last,  the  pulpit  will  still  utter,  with  holy  anointing,  that 
etermd  truth  which  will  not  only  preserve  but  save  the  nations. 

There  is  one  particular  aspect  of  the  pulpit  which  is  perhaps  not 
remembered  as  it  deserves  to  be ;  we  mean  as  it  conserves  and  cultivates 
the  public  taste  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

Eloquence,  it  is  known  and  confessed,  has  much  to  do  in  keeping 
alive  the  polish  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  public  taste. 
Its  influence  is  like  that  of  music,  great  in  civilizing  and  refining  the 
minds  of  men,  but  not  easily  traced,  and  measured,  and  described.  An 
eloquent  address,  like  a  lovely  song,  makes  a  man  better  even  though 
not  one  sentiment  may  have  been  permanently  lodged  in  his  mind. 

Now,  where  do  we  find  eloquence?  It  is  universally  acknowledged, 
even  by  lawyers  themselves;  that  there  is  no  more  any  eloquence  in 
court  houses.    The  legal  profession  has  taken  entirely  a  business  shape; 
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and  everything  is  done  in  a  prosy  style,  as  dry  and  uninteresting  to  an 
andience  as  to  listen  to  the  casting  up  of  a  column  of  figures.  No  one 
leaving  a  court-room,  even  after  having  listened  to  pleaSngs,  feels  as  U 
a  charmer  had  held  a  spell  over  him,  or  an  Orpheus  had  raised  his  spirit 
higher  as  with  the  risings  of  song.  The  bar  honestly  confesses,  "It  is 
not  in  me." 

Do  we  find  eloquence  in  the  political  arena?  Now  and  then  you 
meet  something  of  the  kind,  which  may  be  called  eloquence ;  but  as  a 
general  thing  you  find  political  speeches  bald  and  bombastic,  vapoiy 
and  vulgar,  full  of  cant  and  castigation,  abounding  in  low  wit  and  rude 
abuse.  If  such  a  speech  stirs  at  all  in  the  mind,  it  is  rather  the  rough, 
fiery,  and  tumultuous  part,  than  the  deep,  silent,  and  aspiring,  ^e 
listener's  mind  becomes  rather  like  a  stream,  swollen  by  muddy  watCTs, 
than  like  a  serene  landscape  after  a  shower,  when  the  sun  shines  mfldly 
upoa  it    The  political  forum  says,  "It  is  not  in  me." 

Shall  we  seek  for  eloquence  in  our  national  halls  ?  Here  we  would 
be  more  successful ;  but  this  does  not  reach  the  masses.  Even  this, 
moreover,  is  only  a  power  that  moves  in  the  sphere  of  this  world;  and 
is  fast  losing  its  crown,  degenerating  and  taking  the  form — not  only 
figuratively  but  really — of  fists,  brickbats  and  bludgeons.  The  men  are 
growing  mightier  in  brags  and  blows  than  in  words  of  beauty  and 
power.     Instead  of 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum," 

they  prefer  using 

*'  Knives  that  cut  and  canes  that  stun !" 

And  instead  of  convincing  one  another  by  arguments  and  ideas,  by  the 
power  of  truth  and  the  charm  of  eloquence,  they  seem  to  tJiink  that  the 
best  way  to  make  a  convert  is  to  bruise  his  bones  or  blow  out  his  braios. 
Alas,  dignity  has  given  place  to  daring.  The  "old  men  eloquent"  are 
m  their  graves.  The  voices  that  once  rung  their  silvery  tones  through 
those  halls  are  silent  amid  the  shades,  and  a  generation  has  sacceeded 
them  upon  which  their  mantles  have  not  fallen.  Our  national  halls  say, 
*'It  is  no  more  in  us." 

Let  us  now  return  from  the  vain  chase,  amid  the  riot  of  passion  and 
the  clashing  of  tongues,  to  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  sacred 
retirement  of  the  sanctuary.  Let  us  go  with  the  crowd  of  those  who 
gather  around  the  pulpits  of  our  land.  Here,  after  all,  is  found  that 
eloquence  which  eminently  deserves  the  name.  The  man  that  speaks  Is 
grave,  courteous  and  respectful.  He  is  mild,  affectionate  and  earnest 
He  falls  like  a  lion  upon  sin,  and  hews  the  Agags  of  wickedness  in 
pieces,  till  every  heart  inly  responds.  Amen.  Then  he  soothes  the  sad 
Hud  sorrowing ;  and  his  words  seem  like  angels  that  wave  their  qmetiag 
wings  over  the  congregation,  and,  feeling  the  sacred  powwr  near,  the 
weary  are  at  rest. 

As  a  general  thing,  what  may  be  called  good  speaking  is  now  eon- 
£Aed  to  the  pulpits  of  our  laud.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  pul|Ht 
vpeaking  is  good,  or  that  all  is  faulty  outside  of  it;  we  wish  on](y  to  say, 
that  the  pulpit  is  the  conservator  of  eloquence.     Take  ministers  in  mid- 
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die  life,  and  70a  will  be  the  more  strack,  the  more  carefully  70a  observe 
and  listen,  with  their  dignified  and  deliberate  address,  the  logic  of  their 
thoughts,  the  chasteness  of  their  style,  the  propriety  of  their  words,  the 
distinction  and  correctness  of  articulation  and  pronunciation,  and  the 
mellowness  and  impressiveness  of  their  intonations. 

We  know  that  men  sometimes  speak  of  the  dullness  of  preaching; 
but  no  censure  is  more  undeserved.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  pulpit,  but 
in  those  who  make  the  charge.  The  pulpit  is  earnest,  but  the  taste  of 
hearers  is  vitiated.  That  boisterous  ond  of  speaking  which  is  so  com- 
mon on  the  rostrum  and  in  out-door  gatherings  is  not  earnest ;  it  does 
not  carry  a  struggling  soul  in  it;  it  is  more  swell  on  the  surface  than  a 
power  from  within.  Nor  is  anecdote-telling  public  speaking  eloquence, 
though  it  may  hold  an  audience  on  their  feet  for  hours.  It  is  but 
another  kind  of  comedy  to  please  a  very  low  part  of  our  nature,  and 
always  passes  away  with  the  hour.  The  anecdote  may  be  remembere<}, 
but  scarcely  the  truth  which  it  was  designed  to  illustrate.  But  the  age 
loves  excitement,  and  the  speaker  that  can  excite  the  multitude  for  a 
moment  is  called  eloquent.  How  unjust,  however,  is  it  to  disparage 
the  pulpit  by  a  comparison  with  such  a  character  of  oratory. 

He  that  has  a  taste  for  system,  substance,  and  a  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage must  look  to  the  pulpit  for  it.  The  students  of  the  land  are  the 
ministers.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  literary  lawyer,  physician,  or 
politician.  You  may  find  here  and  there  a  noble  exception;  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  scholar  is  swallowed  up  in  the  profession.  A  letting 
down  to  the  popular  level  is  found  to  pay  better,  and  the  temptation  is 
often  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  On  the  other  hand  you  find  hundreds 
of  ministers  who,  while  they  are  diligent  in  all  the  details  of  ministerial 
duty,  keep  their  minds  in  living  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  pure 
science,  and  make  literature  in  its  highest  form  contribute  to  the  truci 
lasting  dignity  and  influence  of  their  profession. 

The  question  may  be  asked  with  confidence,  Who  sustains  and  con- 
trol the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  land  ?  They  are  not  only 
founded  by  the  church,  but  their  chfSrs  are  filled,  not  wholly,  but  pre- 
vailingly by  divines.  From  them  proceed  also  the  majority  of  text- 
books in  the  higher  departments  of  science.  The  ablest  Reviews  of  the 
land  are  the  religious  Reviews. 

Again  we  say,  let  all  exceptions  that  can  be  justly  made  to  what  we 
have  maintained  have  their  full  weight ;  let  much  that  cannot  be  praised 
be  found  in  the  pulpit,  and  much  that  can  out  of  it,  yet  we  believe  we 
rightly  claim  for  the  pulpit  of  the  land  the  honor  designated  in  this 
article.  Should  the  thousands  of  our  pulpits  become  silent — should 
these  high  places  around  which  the  millions  gather  to  keep  themselves 
from  siriking  into  the  common  level  of  earth  and  sense,  be  leveled  by 
the  strong  force  of  the  lower  attractions ;  what  besides  could  save  ifl 
true  literary  interests  from  gradual  neglect  and  sure  destruction,  and 
all  social  life  from  rudeness  and  barbarism.  The  poet  never  said  a 
truer  word  than«^ 

"Th«  pulpit 
Must  Btiuid  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stud. 
The  most  important  and  effeatual  guard. 
Support  and  ornament  of  Virtue's  cause." 
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MY  PILGRIM'S  POUCH. 

V. 

BT    RA.THAW- 

"Werreisenwill, 
Der  lohweig  fein  still, 
Geb  steten  Sohritt, 
Nehm  nioht  yiel  mit, 
Tret  an  am  fruhen  Morgen, 
Und  Lasse  helm  die  ^orgen." 

Which  being  freely  reHdered  into  prosy  English,  might  be  made  to  read 

as  follows : 

* 

To  trayel  pleasantly,  speak  sparinglj, 

Walk  slow  and  straight  ahead,  lie  not  late  a-bed ; 

Take  no  cares  along,  and  leave  luggage  at  home. 

At  Basel  I  forwarded  my  little  baggage  to  Constance,  which  I  ex- 
pected to  reach  after  a  four-weeks'  toor  over  the  Alps,  and  set  oat  witii 
a  small  trayeling  poach  aboat  twelve  inches  sqaare. 

After  proceeding  to  Gkneva,  I  spent  several  days  along  '' placid 
Leman,"  whose  pleasant  stillness  admonished  the  unhappy  Byron — 

"To  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring." 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  once  used  as  a 
dungeon  for  the  oppressed.  Here  is  a  pillar  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  had  chained  Bounivard,  Prior  of  St.  Victor,  at  (Geneva.  You 
can  still  see  the  smoothly-worn  path  on  the  pavement,  where  he  spent 
his  weary  hours  in  walking  around  the  pillar,  so  far  as  his  chain  reached, 
to  which  Byron  indignantly  refers  in  his  ''Childe  Harold.'' 

At  Martigny  I  made  my  headquarters  for  a  week.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Switzerland  nearly  all  belong  to  the  laboring  classes, 
and  most  of  them  laboring  hard  enough.  Their  language  is  a  mixture 
of  French  and  GFerman.  The  body  is  French,  but  the  woof  is  inwrought 
with  fragments  of  German,  and  so  unlike  either  that  a  knowledge  of 
both  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  understand  them.  I  spent  two  days  in 
visiting  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  I  reached  through  a  burning 
July  sun  and  wintry  snows,  after  a  very  fatiguing  day's  journey,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  all  the  way  up  hill.  The  second  day  I  returned 
to  Martigny  with  a  more  agreeable  walk,  except  the  last  ten  miles 
which  I  made  through  a  drenching  rain.  But  even  this  was  not  un- 
mixed with  good,  as  a  cooler  after  a  long  walk  through  the  hot  son. 
The  following  day  I  proceeded  to  Chamouny,  orer  the  Col  de  Balme. 
The  first  three  hours'  walk  the  road  steeply  ascended  through  a  rough 
TftUey,  partly  cultivated,  then  again  descended  for  a  short  distance,  and 
from  here  ascended  three  hours  again  up  the  Col  de  Balme.  At  first 
awhile  the  path  wound  along  its  shady  sides  in  rigsag  style,  which 
finally  entered  large  pastures  covered  with  soft»  thick  grass,  or&t  which 
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herdsmen  and  their  flocks  were  scattered.  Its  topmost  cone,  7,000  feet 
high,  was  clad  with  snow  and  vegetation.  I  plucked  large  Alp-violets 
on  the  borders  of  the  snow-bank  as  memorials.  The  summit  of  the 
Col  de  Balme  commands  an  excellent  view  of  Mont  Blanc.  But  its 
crown  is  so  frequently  veiled  with  a  cloud,  that  few  can  enjoy  the  view. 
For  a  few  moments  the  king  of  European  mountains  stood  out  before 
me  in  all  his  white,  dazzling  n^ajesty,  then  thick  clouds  rolled  up  from 
below  and  swept  around  me  such  a  night-like  darkness  that  I  could  see 
my  path  down  but  a  few  paces  ahead.  Soon  I  got  below  the  clouds 
again,  and  in  a  few  hours  reached  Chamouny. 

Chamouny  valley  is  celebrated  for  its  large  glaciers.  Seven  of  these 
ice-rivers  slowly  slide  their  large  blocks  down  from  Mont  Blanc  towards 
the  valley.  The  origin  of  these  glaciers,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  is  extremely  interesting.  The  region  of  ice  and  snow 
begins  at  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  here  upwards  it 
never  rains.  The  cloud  deposites  are  in  the  form  of  granular  snows, 
which  in  those  cold  heigths  have  accumulated  their  everlasting  masses 
for  thousands  of  years.  Along  the  border  of  the  melting  temperature 
large  quantities  of  ice  are  found.  In  the  day  time  the  sun  and  atmos- 
phere melt  the  snow,  after  night  it  freezes  into  ice,  with  which  the  fall- 
ing snow  again  combines,  pushing  their  masses  down  the  mountain  side 
through  gorges  and  ravines,  thus  forming  the  glaciers.  They  look  like 
frozen  mountain  rivers,  whose  tumbling  torrents  were  instantaneously 
converted  into  ice  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  temperature.  Some  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  thick.  They  are  broken  up  into  blocks 
separated  by  large  fissures,  which,  from  a  distance,  look  like  frozen 
waterfalls  and  ice-waves.  The  stream  moves  imperceptibly  slow.  Some 
of  them  only  from  one  to  two  feet  per  day.  I  believe  Agassiz  ascribes 
their  motion  to  the  expansion  of  the  glacier  occasioned  by  the  falling 
snow  and  rain,  and  the  trickling  of  water,  melting  away  from  the  ice 
into  the  fissures,  where  it  freezes  again.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
becomes  of  the  immense  masses  gorging  in  above,  when  the  stream 
moves  so  slowly.  Doubtless  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere 
consume  much,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  amount  to  such  a 
quantity.  Every  glacier  has  a  stream  at  its  base,  through  which  its 
meltings  rush  away.  Some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe,  the  Rhone 
and  others,  have  their  origin  in  glaciers.  They  exeit  an  amazing  in- 
fluence upon  the  earth's  surface.  Their  crushing  quantities,  with  their 
tremendous  lateral  pressure  plough  up  high  banks  along  their  course, 
tear  up  rocks  and  push  them  up  steep  mountains  until  they  tumble  back 
on  the  bosom  of  the  stream.  I  met  with  many  large  furrows  of  extinct 
glaciers,  running  far  down  into  the  valleys,  whose  tracks  were  strewn 
with  huge  boulders.  Many  geological  phenomena  may  one  day  be 
shown  to  have  originated  from  the  action  of  glaciers  on  the  motion 
of  ice  in  some  other  form. 

From  Chamouny  I  ascended  Montavert,  which  commands  a  view  of 
the  Mer-de-Glace,  a  large  lake  of  ice,  into  which  Mont  Blanc  pushes 
its  discharges.  Hedged  in  by  the  lofty  cliffs  of  surrounding  mountains, 
between  which  its  blueish  rough  surface  extends  lor  six  miles,  it  slowly 
and  heavily  pushes  its  contents  down  through  the  glacier  Des  Bois 
towards  the  valley.     The  stream  carried  on  its  surface  large  boulders 
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Its  slow  motion  produces  a  singularly  cracking  and  tumbling  noise.  I 
walked  along  its  edge,  but  had  no  inclination  to  accept  the  offers  of  a 
guide,  who  wished  to  lead  me  across  its  rough  surface  to  the  other  side. 
Directly  opposite,  the  huge  splinters  and  rough  pyramids  of  Mont 
Blanc  pierced  the  clouds  from  their  untrodden  heights.  After  descend- 
ing I  entered  a  peasant's  cottage,  where  I  procured  refreshments,  such 
as  their  flocks  afforded,  and  surveyed/ the  arrangement  of  a  fEumer^ 
house  in  Chamouny.  Thence  I  ascended  the  Flegere,  which  affords  a 
view  of  the  whole  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  from' the  summit  to  its  base 
During  the  ascent  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  Bunyan's  Hill  of  Diffi- 
culty. At  first  the  steep  path  wound  over  the  rough  bouIder-covCTed 
track  of  an  extinct  glacier,  on  which  the  afternoon  sun  beat  most  f«r- 
vently.  Here  and  there  a  fresh,  limpid  spring  welled  out  of  the  moun- 
tain, whose  quickening  waters  were  a  strikhig  emblem,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  effect,  of  the  Water  of  Life.  Then  the  path  entered  a 
dense  pine  forest,  and  winded  through  the  most  grateful  shade.  As  I 
ascended,  the  bracing,  rarefied  atmosphere  diminished  the  weariness  of 
exertion,  and  when  I  reached  the  top,  I  felt  far  less  fatigued  than  wboi 
I  started  from  the  base.  Even  so  it  is  with  the  christian's  ascent  of  the 
sacred  mountain — ^the  mountain  of  Gk)d's  holiness.  Often  he  must  press 
upwards,  under  severe  difficulties,  over  a  steep  and  rugged  path,  but 
here  and  there  springs  of  Grace  well  out  of  Zion,  with  which  he  lav« 
his  weary  limbs.  Passing  through  special  overshadowings  of  God's 
pavillion,  and  rising  above  the  world  of  sense  and  sin,  he  feasts  in  pless- 
ant  places,  while  the  pure,  celestial  atmosphere  of  divine  communioa 
diminishes  his  weakness  as  he  approaches  the  summit.  And  this,  too, 
commands  a  view  of  the  valley  below,  "  a  vale  of  tears."  But  above, 
all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away. 

"  Then  let  your  soDgs  abound, 

And  let  your  tears  be  dry, 
We're  inarching  through  Immanuel's  ground 

To  fairer  worlds  on  high." 

From  here  Mont  Blanc  stood  before  me  nearly  15,000  feet  high,  io 
all  his  uncovered  snow-crested  glory.  Along  the  summit  were  deep 
vallies  filled  with  the  snow  of  a  thousand  years.  Far  below  the  falling 
snow  and  rain,  mingled  with  their  gradual  meltings,  and  gorged  down 
through  rough  passes  into  the  glaciers,  whose  arms  hung  down  to  the 
base  and  looked  as  if  a  breath  of  air  might  break  their  brittle  hold  and 
start  them  rushing  upon  the  world  below.  I  spent  the  night  in  a  vil- 
lage in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  The  sun  lingered  around  its  white 
crown  long  after  the  dusky  twilight  had  settled  into  the  narrow  vall^ 
below.  From  this  threshold  of  night  I  watched  the  flickering  glow  of 
glory  playing  over  its  pure  drapery — then  I  thought  of  the  mountaias 
of  old,  which  the  presence  of  the  Lord  made  so  brilliantly  gloriois 
that  mortal  eyes  could  not  behold  them.  The  light  of  the  sun  faded 
into  twilight,  and  soon  darkness  crept  around  its  breast;  the  stars  hung 
tremblingly  around  those  white  airy  cones  and  peaks,  and  night  cling- 
ing around  its  snowless  base,  seemed  to  sever  its  white-crested  drapay 
"he  earth,  while  its  hazv  light  hung  in  the  heavens  like  the 
•ay." 
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I  returned  to  Martigny  over  the  Tete-Noire,  a  route  that  leads 
through  gorges  and  passes  fearfully  dark  and  wild.  After  I  reached  its 
summit,  marked  with  a  cross,  the  road  led  through  a  barren  waste  on 
which  former  glacier  shad  left  their  rolling  rocks.  It  was  the  picture  of 
a  most  desolate  solitude.  When  I  had  passed  a  small  village,  where 
peasants,  men  and  women,  where  already  busy  mowing  grass,  for  I  had 
started  early,  the  valley  became  narrow,  and  the  dark,  high  pine-clad 
mountains  hung  overhead  arouild  it  like  a  canopy  of  gloom  to  keep  out 
the  rising  cheerfulness  of  daylight.  If  the  Swiss  Alps  were  infested 
by  robbers,  one  would  expect  to  meet  them  here ;  and  formerly,  it  is 
said,  a  clan  had  their  abode  in  this  region.  The  road  passes  along  a 
steep  mountain,  and  seems  to  hang  over  a  wild,  roaring  stream,  many 
hundred  feet  below.  It  requires  a  strong  faith  in  the  firmness  of  these 
rocks  to  pass  over  some  of  these  airy  roads  with  a  steady  nerve.  I 
reached  Martigny  at  noon  where,  after  sucl^  i  week's  experience,  I  en- 
joyed the  following  day  of  rest  with  peculiar  delight.  To  a  ]ierson 
unaccustomed  to  worship  God  amid  such  monumental  temples  of  nature 
there  is  an  unusual  solemnity  in  Divine  services  among  the  Alps.  Here 
the  eye  can  not  wander  over  the  wide  world  of  sin.  In  whatever  direc- 
tion you  look,  it  will  dart  upward.  And  if  the  heart  is  right  toward 
God  it  will  follow  the  eye.  Its  affections  and  desires  will  become  ele- 
vated. It  will  look  thankfully  and  believingly  to  "tlie  Hill  wL  ^nce  all 
our  help  cometh." 

I  found  the  Bernese  Highlands,  and  though  forming  a  somewhat 
different  scenery,  no  less  interesting.  I  started  from  Interlacken, 
situated  between  two  lakes,  containing  a  long  street  of  hotels  and 
boarding  houses.  During  the  summer  it  is  so  much  frequented  by  the 
English,  tfiat  it  almost  has  the  appearance  of  an  English  village.  A 
few  hours  brought  me  to  Lauterbrunnen,  (All-wells,)  a  valley  which 
doubtless  receives  its  name  from  its  numerous  springs  and  water-falls. 
There  are  some  twenty  of  the  latter,  which  fall  wildly  over  its  perpen- 
dicular walls.  The  largest  falls  from  a  perpendicular  height  of  over 
900  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  waterfall  in  Europe.  Long  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  base  the  wind  diffuses  its  waters  into  clouds  of  spray, 
which,  as  they  descend,  fall  gently  on  the  rocks  below,  and  are  again 
condensed  into  a  stream  that  tumbles  wildly  away  down  through  the 
valley.  When  the  morning  sun  shines  on  the  spray  it  looks  like  thin 
transparent  gauze,  dipped  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  rolling  and  re- 
peating its  folds  of  splendor,  like  a  cloudy  kaleidoscope,  into  ever- 
changing  combinations  of  beauty.  The  village  is  thinly  scattered  over 
the  barren  valley,  from  which  the  toiling  peasants  with  difficulty  get 
their  scanty  living.  I  called  on  the  village  pastor,  a  man  of  no  mean 
attainments,  who  was  whiffing  his  pipe  with  an  air  of  unmingled  content- 
ment. His  parish  includes  three  other  villages  besides,  wlio  all  worship 
in  the  Lauterbrunnen  church.  The  others  arc  high  upon  the  mountains. 
Every  Sunday  morning  long  lines  of  toil-worn  mountaineers  climb 
down  the  steep  paths  to  worship  God  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  valley. 
When  they  have  a  funeral  the  corpse  is  brought  down  on  a  mountain 
sled.  I  met  some  of  his  parishioners  living  eight  miles  up  the  moun- 
tain, who  said  they  attended  worship  every  Sunday,  especially  during 
the  summer,  unless  providentially  prevented. 
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I  was  reminded  by  my  guide  book  to  take  with  me  into  the  High- 
lands a  plentiful  supply  of  patience  and  small  change,  two  articlei 
which  I  found  of  indispensable  necessity.  These  poor  people  who  haye 
to  struggle  so  hard  for  their  bread  are  tempted  to  seek  relief  from  the 
hand  of  charity.  Here  some  beg  because  it  is  profitable,  and  others 
because  they  must.  Some  post  themselves  along  a  rugged  path  with  a 
worn-out  hoe,  and  when  they  see  a  traveler  approaching  they  set  them- 
Belves  to  scraping  the  road  in  order  with  all  their  might.  A  labor  which 
their  only  remuneration  is  the  tribute  of  travelers.  Others  have  long 
Alp-horns  and  pistols  with  which  they  raise  their  undemanded  echoes,  for 
which  they  demand  a  fee.  Here  and  there  a  cluster  of  ragged  ehildreiii 
the  very  pictures  of  wretchedness,  issue  out  of  their  sides  and  whine 
around  you  most  pitifully  for  a  gift.  In  some  places  the  pastures  are 
enclosed  where  the  path  leads  through  little  gates.  Here  beggars  watch 
for  travelers,  from  whom  they  ask  a  charity  for  opening  the  gate.  Such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  a  disgrace  to  many  a  community,  but  the 
general  poverty  of  the  soil,  upon  which  they  solely  depend  for  a  living, 
furnishes  at  least  a  partial  excuse  for  this  pauperism. 

From  Lauterbrunnen  I  ascended  the  Wenger-Alp.  Near  the  pass 
on  the  summit,  5,300  feet  high,  is  a  small  hotel,  where  I  paused  awhile 
and  penned  a  note  for  a  friend  at  home.  From  here  I  had  a  view  of 
the  Jungfrau,  13,000  feet  high,  whose  head  is  "veiled  in  everlasUng 
snows."  The  view  was  even  grander  than  that  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
the  Flegere.  It  was  separated  from  where  I  stood  by  a  narrow  unseen 
Talley,  and  though  perhaps  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  seemed  compa- 
ratively near.  Several  times  dark  clouds  clung  around  its  abrupt  sides, 
while  the  sun  dazzled  on  its  snow-crowned  head  with  cloudless  splendor. 
I  thought  of  the  beautiful  image  of  the  godly  person  in  Ooldsmith'0 
"Deserted  "Village :" 

"  As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  his  head." 

Sometimes  white  clouds  hung  around  its  crown  like  curled  locks  and 
ringlets  from  the  head  of  Innocence.  As  the  sun  approached  the  meri- 
dian, its  rays  softened  the  snow  and  ice,  which  broke  loose  from  their 
holds,  and  as  they  tumbled  downward  tore  off  other  masses,  thus  con- 
stantly increasing,  until  they  formed  "the  awful  avalanche."  At  first  I 
heard  a  noise  like  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  then  the  confused 
fragments  of  snow  and  ice  disappeared  in  a  gorge,  almost  like  a  water- 
fall. The  noise  increased  until  the  shocking  claps  of  thunder  cracked 
through  the  cliffs  and  rolled  across  the  valley,  with  sounds  that  carried 
terror  to  my  heart.  Far  below  the  avalanche  would  reappear,  flinging 
about  clouds  of  ice  and  snow,  until  it  would  be  lost  in  the  vaUey. 
Owing  to  the  distance,  these  avalanches  appear  comparatively  smidl, 
though  in  reality  very  large. 

From  here  J  crpssed  the  pass  down  into  Griudelwald.  Descending 
the  mountain  I  met  many  vendors  of  cheese,  strawberries,  and  mUkj 
and  further  on  I  met  .two  Swiss  minstrels  with  a  guitar.  There  is  a 
Bimpliicity  and  sweetness  in  the  pastoral  melodies  of  Switzerland  seldom 
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found  elsewhere.  I  kave  frequently  heard  and  admired  them  from  poor, 
ragged  street-singers  in  America.  But  here  were  two  maidens,  neatly 
clad  in  Swiss  costume,  in  the  heart  of  Swiss  scenery,  where  the  bells 
of  Alp-herds  twinkled  musically  around  them,  mingling  pleasantly 
with  their  voices,  while  before  them  was  spread  out  a  rugged  scene  of 
mountains  and  vallies,  ripe  grain  fields,  and  fields  of  ice.  Here  I  fdlly 
realized  all  my  former  dreams  of  poetry  and  song  as  it  still  exists  in  its 
unmixed  complicity  on  the  Alps.  Their  clear  rolling  voices  fully  com- 
pensated for  the  muttering  sounds  of  their  tuneless  guitar.  "  The  Swiss 
Mountain  Boy"  had  ever  been  a  favorite  with  me,  but  here  it  had 
charms  I  had  never  heard  before.  I  asked  for  the  "  Schweizer's  Heim- 
weh,"  but  unintentionally  I  left  them  know  that  I  was  from  America^ 
upon  which  they  threw  up  their  hands  with  wonder,  and  all  their  music 
was  over.  Though  I  freely  conversed  with  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
in  their  simplicity  they  seemed  to  forget  that  I  understood  them,  for 
they  would  make  observations  to  each  other  about  my  appearance, 
which  they  seemed  to  regard  as  an  American  standard. 

The  village  of  Gruidelwald  extends  for  miles  up  the  mountains  and 
through  the  valley.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  live  entirely  from  their 
flocks.  Their  frame  dwellings  are  of  a  uniform  style,  with  projecting 
roofs  running  over  two,  and  some  three,  balconies.  One  side  of  the 
,  house  has  barely  one  story  above  ground,  while  the  others  have  three. 
Some  of  the  buildings  have  inscriptions  in  homely  verse,  but  not  with- 
out sense.  The  following  is  from  the  year  1700,  on  a  dwelling  worn 
pale  by  time,  but  apparently  not  half  worn  out : 

"  I  have  built  my  house  along  this  public  street, 
And  must  let  fault-finders  find  fault,  and  haters  hate, 
Thouge  enviers  may  envy,  I  put  my  trust  in  God, 
The  treasures  he  provides  the  wicked  ne'er  shall  rob." 

Gruidelwald  can  boast  of  several  interesting  glaciers.  On  the  wall 
of  the  village  church  is  a  simple  stone  which  marks  the  grave  of  an 
unfortunate  clergyman  from  the  Canton  of  Yaud,  who,  on  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  glaciers  in  1821,  ventured  too  far  on  the  ice  and  fell  into  a  fissure 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep.  After  a  labor  of  twelve  days  his 
corpse  was  extricated  and  laid  on  their  God^s  acre. 

The  lake  of  the  fonr  Cantons,  on  whose  borders  is  the  city  of  Luzem, 
has  become  celebrated  from  its  association  with  Schiller's  Tell.  The 
variety  of  mountains  which  rise  abruptly  from  its  banks  impart  to  its 
scenery  an  exceeding  grandeur.  Our  steamer  paddling  around  their 
turns  and  windings,  looked  like  a  puffing  little  bubble  beside  these  giant 
piles.  On  one  side  was  the  Righi,  cut  off  from  the  other  mountains, 
standing  out  in  solitary  majesty  like  a  forepost  of  a  fortified  kingdom. 
On  the  other  rose  the  bald  Pilatus,  whose  prickly  horns,  and  rough  un- 
covered cliffs  remind  one  of  a  strong  fortress  in  shattered  ruins.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  lake  is  a  small  village  scattered  over  a  sloping  val- 
ley, formed  by  a  depression  between  two  peaks.  Though  containing 
only  about  1,000  inhabitants,  it  was  a  free  and  independent  State  for 
three  hundred  years,  the  smallest  independent  government  in  the  world. 
It  fell  a  victim  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1798,  and  now  forms  part 
of  one  of  the  neighboring  cantons.     Then  comes  Rutli,  a  little  meadow, 
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green  with  trees  and  herbage,  sloping  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  on 
which  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  November,  1307,  thirty-three  men 
from  three  neighboring  cantons  formed  a  solemn  leagne  which  led  to  the 
emancipation  of  Switzerland  from  the  bondage  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  a  small  chapel  on  the  verge  of  a  steep 
rugged  bank,  which  marks  the  spot  where  Tell  leaped  out  of  Gessler's 
boat.  I  passed  the  deep  cut  of  the  road  beyond  the  Righi,  where,  soon 
after,  his  deadly  arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  the  oppressor.  Half  an 
hours'  walk  from  the  end  of  the  lake  is  the  village  of  Altorf,  where 
formerly  stood  the  linden  tree  under  which  Tell's  child  was  placed  when 
his  father  was  compelled  to  shoot  an  apple  from  his  head  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards.  Before  the  father,  whose  bosom  heaved  with  half- 
suppressed  agony,  took  his  aim  with  painful  ease,  he  tried  to  calm  the  mind 
of  his  boy  by  telling  him  of  the  joyful  home  beyond  the  grave,  the  "land 
where  there  are  no  mountains."  The  reply  of  the  child  is  beautifrilly  de- 
scriptive of  the  undying  attachment  of  the  Swiss  to  their  wild  mountains  : 

"  Father,  Pd  feel  oppressed  in  that  broad  land, 
I'd  rather  dwell  beneath  the  avalanche." 

On  my  return  I  stopped  at  Wdggts,  from  where  I  ascended  the  £tg?u. 
There  is  but  little  shade  along  the  ascent  from  this  side,  so  that  three 
hours  climbing  under  a  mid-day  sun,  made  me  feel  and  appear  like  most 
persons  do  when  they  labor  hard  in  warm  weather.  I  dismissed  my  gar- 
ments one  after  the  other,  and  at  last  hired  a  boy  to  carry  them,  and  still 
I  was  dripping  with  perspiration.  But  when  I  reached  the  summit  the 
breeze  soon  made  me  uncomfortably  cold.  Fearful  that  the  hotel  on  the 
top  was  already  crowded,  I  took  lodging  a  half  an  hour's  walk  below,  at 
Righi-Staflfel.  I  spent  several  hours  on  the  top.  The  atmosphere  was 
unusually  clear,  so  that  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  vast  world  it  overlooks. 
To  the  South  and  East  were  the  Alps,  through  whose  ridgy  shivered 
tops  I  could  see  into  the  upper  snowy  valleys  which  mortal  feet  have 
never  trod.  When  the  clouds  lowered  towards  evening  these  pyramids 
reminded  me  of  the  tents  of  a  large  encampment.  To  the  North  and 
West  is  an  uninterrupted  view  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles.  The  whole 
looked  like  a  checkered  map,  the  distance  dissolved  the  mountains  to  a 
level  with  the  plain ;  the  numerous  villages  were  dots  grouped  together 
among  the  yellow  grain  fields,  foliage  and  grass;  the  lakes,  ten  in 
number,  glistened  like  large  pearls  set  in  this  diversified  landscape. 
Suddenly  thick  clouds  of  fog  started  up  from  below  as  if  they  had  escap- 
ed from  some  cavern  in  the  mountain.  They  swept  around  us  like  a  sea 
of  vapor,  entirely  concealing  the  beautiful  world  below  us.  Now  and 
then  the  green  fields  could  be  seen  through  a  crack  or  thin  web,  but  soon 
it  would  close  up  again  and  all  was  gone.  Then  we  heard  the  rumbling 
of  distant  thunder.  I  leisurely  repaired  toward  my  lodging  to  await  ite 
approach.  The  heavens  seemed  to  prepare  for  a  grand  effort.  Soon, 
that  death-like  calm  which  always  precedes  a  thunder-storm,  settled  on 
the  mountain.  The  Alp-herds  came  from  all  directions  toward  their 
sheds,  their  bells  tinkling  softly  and  sweetly  between  the  claps  of  thun- 
der. Herdsmen  strolled  after  them  up  the  mountain,  singing  merrily 
with  ringing  voices,  as  if  they  felt  unusually  joyful  beneath  this  element 
of  terror.    For  awhile  a  cloud  lingered  below  us,  darting  about  its  flash- 
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es  with  terrific  splendor.  "Above  the  stonns  career"  I  could  watch  its 
progress  with  composure.  The  rain  fell  so  stream-like  that  it  seemed 
strange  the  cloud  did  not  empty  itself.  Then  it  approached  the  moun- 
tain and  rolled  its  black  heaps  towards  the  summit.  Those  above  low- 
ered until  they  seeiped  to  approach.  Then  they  flung  their  fiery  bolts 
athwart  the  heavens  and  around  the  mountain.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
bathed  in  a  sea  of  liquid  light.  The  large  drops  that  fell  heavily  on  the 
earth  announced  their  approach,  and  I  regretted  that  I  was  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  from  the  rain.  The  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  scene 
bad  made  me  insensible  to  danger.  The  clouds  swept  their  torrents 
around  and  over  us  for  several  hours  in  a  furious  storm.  While  it  was 
raging  travelers  continued  to  arrive.  Ladies  on  horseback  in  a  most 
hapless  plight,  almost  breathless  from  the  drenching  violent  storm. 
Guides  and  footmen  had  the  appearance  of  half-drowned  men,  waving 
their  brimless  hats  and  inverted  umbrellas  as  the  trophies  of  their  severe 
struggles.  While  others  denounced  mountain  climbing  in  general,  and 
that  of  the  Eighi  in  particular ;  and  declared  that  they  never  would  be 
caught  in  another  thunder-storm  on  the  Alps.  Our  hotel  was  full  of 
all  manner  of  confusion.  Those  of  us  who  had  arrived  early  found  our 
beds  stript  of  half  tfieir  comfort  to  cover  floors  and  tables  for  the  repose 
of  the  later  and  less  fortunate.  The  following  morning  all  hoped  to  see 
the  sun  rise  from  the  summit,  but  the  clouds  had  not  dSappeared.  Thus 
our  fate  was,  that  of  most  other  travelers,  not  to  see  the  splendid  sun- 
rise from  the  Righi.  But  we  saw  a  thunder-storm,  which  perhaps  was 
still  grander.  There  are  few  mornings  that  its  top  is  not  enveloped  in 
a  cloud.  The  Bighi  is  not  so  much  celebrated  for  its  height  (5,600  feet) 
as  for  its  unrivalled  view,  which  it  owes  to  its  isolated  position,  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  Switzerland.  The  top  is  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  grass,  formerly  large  pastures.  In  some  places  winding 
terraces  and  paths  have  been  cotistructed  to  make  them  accessible  for 
larger  cattle,  of  which  it  contains  four  thousand  head.  I  descended  from 
the  Bighi,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  little  over  an  hour.  There  is  gen- 
erally more  of  a  breeze  in  descending  than  ascending  these  mountains. 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  ofif  if  a  person  will  only  lift  his 
limbs,  the  downward  pressure  mil  make  the  step  for  him.  It  requires  a 
little  effort  to  keep  the  right  side  up,  but  even  in  the  event  of  a  tumble 
the  motion  will  not  be  much  impeded.  In  descending  the  great  St.  Ber- 
nard I  passed  over  a  field  of  snow  in  a  few  minutes,  which  the  day  before 
required  an  hdhr  of  the  most  determinate  exertion.  Every  step  I  made 
carried  me  two  or  three.  I  found  that  the  best  plan  in  descending  the 
Alps,  to  use  a  horseman's  phrase,  is  "to  draw  the  rubbers  then  crack 
the  whip." 

The  rocks  on  and  around  the  Righi  are  composed  of  rounded  gravel, 
like  fragments  cemented  together  by  hard  clayish  soil.  Long  heavy  rains 
sometimes  penetrate  the  cement  so  that  large  pieces  slide  off  down  the 
mountain.  On  Ihe  Rossberg,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Righi,  a 
large  slide  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1806.  Its  long  track  is  still  distinctly 
seen.  For  two  years  there  had  been  much  rain  along  here.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  5th  of  September,  the  villagers  in  the  valley  saw  rocks 
tearing  away  above  them.  Suddenly  the  alarm  beU  rang.  Men,  women 
and  children  fled  to  their  sanctuary  to  pray.   The  severed  mountain  thun- 
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dered  down  three  thousand  feet  into  the  valley,  crashed  the  chnrch  and 
the  praying  assembly,  buried  three  villages,  killed  five  hnndred  persoitf^ 
and  rolled  some  of  its  broken  masses  to  the  foot  of  the  BighL  Part  of 
it  slid  into  lake  Lowerz,  near  by,  and  threw  up  a  continuous  wall  of  wa- 
ter, 70  feet  high. 

The  scenery  of  Switzerland  must  be  seen  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  it.  We 
may  know  that  mountains  are  so  many  feet  high,  but  have  not  the  faint- 
est conception  how  they  look  in  their  majestic  reality.  As  often  as  I 
looked  at  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Juugfrau — and  I  viewed  them  for  seve- 
ral days — I  always  felt  as  though  it  had  been  the  first  time.  So  strange 
and  entirely  unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  dreamt  or  thought  of  b^ore^ 
Buch  palpable  monuments  of  Almighty  Power,  that  I  scarcely  could  cre- 
dit the  possibility  of  their  reality.  , 

"And  as  o*er 
The  leTel  plain  I  trayePd  silently, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more  day  after  day, 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company, 
And  they  before  me  still.     Oft  as  I  looked, 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came  o'er ; 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heasd  of! 
Oft  as  I  looked,  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  the  first  time." 

A  person  can  seldom  get  to  the  highest  peak  of  a  mountain.  Geper- 
ally  you  may  climb  up  to  the  highest  accessible  point,  and  still  moun- 
tains are  around  you,  still  high  up  "  hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  o'er 
Alps  arise."  Here  I  traveled  without  a  companion.  Like  in  prayer, 
80  in  communing  with  the  Creator  through  his  works,  there  are  seasons 
when  we  prefer  to  be  above  with  Him.  So  the  Alps  seem  like  a 
a  closet  sanctuary,  where  it  seems  so  easy  and  pleasant  to  walk  with 
God  when  we  are  alone.  What  a  world  for  reflection  and  meditation ! 
Feelings  of  unrest  and  longings  after  the  spirit-land,  after  that  purity  of 
heart  with  which  we  shall  see  God,  these  crowd  upon  the  soul  amid  such 
scenes  and  produce  an  impression  not  easily  described. 

**  Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone." 

There  one  experiences  an  elevation  of  spirit  in  which  he  would  gladly 
remain.  Bold  rugged  mountains  robed  in  everlasting  snow,  while  around 
their  base  is  spread  a  cheerful  vegetation  and  fruitful  vall^s,  the  primitire 
undisturbed  simplicity  of  these  children  of  the  Alps,  their  faded  weather- 
beaten  cottages,  the  large  fields  on  their  pastoral  mountains,  while  h»e 
and  there  you  see  a  musing  herdsman  seated  on  a  rock  with  a  hundred 
bella  tinkling  around  him  all  the  day  long,  high  along  the  steep  wood- 
land the  grave  hunibr  roams  after  his  game.  Ah,  it  is  sweet  to  ponder 
over  such  a  scene,  to  look  at  the  world  froril  such  a  point  of  view. 
Thus,  often 

**  Where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend 
I  sat  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend." 

I  thought  of  the  wide,  wide  world  rushing  after  gain,  governed  by 
earthly  desires,  bowing  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,  whose  enjoyments 
seldom  rise  above  the  sensual  and  the  perishing,  and  then  of  the  spirits 
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of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  those  who  hare  ascended  by  faith  abore 
earths  infected  air,  and  then  methonght  I  too  sit  in  high  places  watch- 
ing oyer  a  flock,  and  as  I  roamed  along  the  borders  of  onmelting  snow, 
I  plucked  Alp-laurels  and  Alp-violets  to  form  a  boqnet  of  affection  for 
them,  forgetful  of  the  immense  distance  between  us.  And  yet  in  the  end 
perhaps  I  was  not  far  wrong.  Christians  do  mingle  together  though 
separated  by  distance.  '*  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  Saints.'' 
AuGSBiJBO,  August  11,  1856. 


DUST. 

Dust  we  were,  and  dust  wUl  be ; 

Dost  upon  as,  dnst  about  ns ; 
Dust  on  everything  we  see ; 

Dust  without  us,  dust  without  us-; 
Saith  the  preacher,  "  Dust  to  dust  1" 
Let  them  mingle,  for  they  must. 

Dust  we  raise  upon  the  road ; 

Dust  we  breathe  in  dancing-hall ; 
Dust  infests  our  home  abode ; 

Dust,  a  pall,  ia  over  all ; 
'Tis  the  housewife's  daily  dread — 
Dust,  the  embtem  of  the  dead ! 

When  the  sky  above  is  fair, 
And  the  sun  upon  us  streams. 

Floats  the  dust  throughout  the  air, 
Gleaming  in  its  f&llen  beams ; 

Every  mote  is  like  a  man. 
Dancing  gaily  while  he  can. 

Ere  the  tempest  gathers  strong. 
Blows  at  times  the  warning  gust ; 

O'er  the  plain  it  sweeps  along. 
Tempest's  thrall,  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Every  mote  is  like  a  man 

Flying  from  oppression's  van. 

Now  the  swollen  clouds  grow  dark. 
Comes  the  long-expected  flood, 

FalUng  deluge-like  and  stark ; 
Dust  is  beaten  down  to  mud : 

So  are  times  when  men  must  grovel, 

In  the  palace  as  the  hovel. 

Thus  we  are  but  motes  of  dust 
On  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 

Blown  by  pleasure,  fear  and  lust, 
Beaten  aown  to  low  despair ; 

Bom  of  dust,  to  come  to  dust 

Let  us  mingle,  for  we  must  1 
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HUMBUG  TURNED  PIOUS. 


BY    THE    BDITOE. 


"  He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  livery  from  the  conrt  of  Heaven 
To  serve  the  Devil  in." 

Humbug  is  the  order  of  {Be  day.  There  are  hundreds  who  hare 
grown  rich  from  its  fmits.  These  varied  schemes  %f  imposition  have 
of  late  been  so  diligently  sought  out,  and  so  frequently  exposed,  that  it 
takes  considerable  skill  now  to  get  up  one  that  will  prove  effectual  in 
deceiving  the  public.  The  best,  very  lately  found  out,  by  which  to 
allay  all  suspicion,  is  to  give  the  thing  a  pious  coloring,  to  make  it 
sit  in  the  shadow  of  the  Church,  and  have  it  in  some  way  religiously 
endorsed. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  some  time  ago  the  Guardian  presented 
an  account  of  a  "musical"  humbug  of  the  pious  kind,  called  a  "Mnsi<»I 
Convention."  We  propose  now  to  furnish  the  reader  with  an  aceount 
of  one  of  the  same  class,  in  the  medical  department.  Who  has  not 
seen  for  some  time,  in  the  public  papers,  and  even  in  several  religious 
papers,  the  following  very  benevolent  advertisement: 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.  A  retired  Clergyman,  restored  to 
health  in  a  few  days,  after  many  years  of  great  nervoms  snifering,  is  anzioiis 
to  make  known  the  means  of  onre.  Will  send  (firee)  the  presorqptton  used. 
Direct,  Bev.  JOHN  M.  DAONALL,  59  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Now  what  impression  will  this  advertisement  make  on  an  unsuspeet- 
ing  mind,  especially  if  it  is  read  in  a  religious  newspaper  ?  Certainly  a 
favorable  one.  The  reader  will  think  this  is  a  kind,  benevolent  minister, 
who  truly  desires  to  make  known  to  others  a  cure  which  has  bl^  him. 
He  is  a  '^clergyman,"  and  "is  anxious  to  make  known  the  cure ;"  and  to  do 
it  "free. "  What  else  could  actuate  him  but  the  best  of  motives  ?  lYue, 
the  reader  may  for  a  moment  wonder  how  a  clergyman  can  afford  to 
advertize  so  extensively  free,  especially  in  such  papers  as  the  New  Yoi^ 
Tribune,  where  the  price  is  a  dollar  a  line.  But  then  he  reads  agidn — 
it  is  "a  retired  clergyman" — some  wealthy,  benevolent  man,  who  has  a 
heart  to  feel  for  the  suffering,  and  can  "weep  with  them  that  weep." 
These  considerations  will  quiet  all  suspicious  fears.  Is  not  the  adver- 
tisement a  most  benevolent  and  pious  one  ? 

We  suspected  a  Humbug  in  this  advertisement  the  moment  we  saw 
it— one  of  the  pious  kind.  We  immediately  made  up  our  mind  to  ferret 
it  out.  Fearing  the  Reverend  brother  might  have  heard  of  the  Guar- 
dian as  somewhat  of  a  terror  to  Humbugs,  we  thought  it  would  not  b« 
best  for  us  to  write  to  him  ourselves.  We  accordingly  handed  a  poet- 
age  stamp  to  a  friend,  who  kindly  consented  to  write  and  "direct  to  Rer. 
John  M.  Dagnall,"  and  thus  get  the  receipt,  that  we  might  have  a  chance 
to  view  this  humbug  a  little  more  closely.  But  before  the  letter  went 
off  our  friend  handed  us  a  paper,  in  which  th^  was  already  a  compile 
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exposure  of  the  whole  basiness,  and  in  which  the  Humbug  is  fairly 
caught.  We  give  this  expose  to  our  readers;  it  is  by  Professor  J. 
"King,  and  taken  from  the  College  Journal.  The  case  turns  out  very 
much  as  we  expected. 

"Having  frequent  inquiries,"  says  this  gentleman,  "relative to  certain 
remedies  which  are  announced  as  specifics  by  their  originators,  and  the 
formulfle  for  which  are  transmitted  by  mail  to  various  persons,  I  am 
fortunately  enabled  to  respond  to  such  inquiries,  and  give  publicity  to 
the  formulse. 

"The  first  is  a  'Prescription  for  general  Nervous  Debility,'  which  may 
be  had  from  a  certain  Bev.  J.  M.  Dagnall,  who  it  seems  has  labored 
under  almost  every  form  of  nervous  derangement,  and  has  permanently 
cured  himself  by  his  prescription,  which  he  now  very  generously  offers 
it  to  others.     The  prescription  is  as  follows : 

"  *R.     Alchohol.  Ext  Ignatia  Amara,  grs.  xxx. 
Acacia  Pulv.  grs.  x.  Mix. 

Divide  into  forty  piUs,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the  evening.' 

"  As  our  readers  may  meet  with  individuals  who  have  been  induced  to 
make  use  of  these  pills,  a  few  words  of  comment  may  not  be  amiss.  The 
Bean  of  St.  Ignatius  is  the  product  of  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  it  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  no  odor,  a  homy  consistence, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  strychnia,  which  is,  indeed,  its  active 
medicinal  principle  ;  while  nux  vomica  seeds  yield  only  0.4  per  cent,  of 
strychnia,  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  gives  1.2  per  cent.,  and  consequently, 
an  extract  of  the  latter  article  must  contain  three  times  as  much  of  this 
alkoloid  as  that  prepared  from  the  nux  vomica,  provided  equal  parts  of 
each  article  yield  an  equal  amount  of  extract. 

"Although  in  proper  hands  and  under  proper  management,  strychnia 
may  prove  a  very  valuable  medicinal  agent  in  several  forms  of  (fisease, 
yet  its  incautious  and  indiscriminate  use  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  fatal 
results.  Hardly  any  two  persons  experience  the  same  influence  from  it ; 
thus,  while  some  are  but  slightly  affected  by  doses  of  one-tenth,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain,  others  suffer  seriously  from  doses  as  minute  as  one- 
fifteenth  or  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain.  From  its  exceedingly  dangerous 
character,  and  the  multiform  susceptibilities  of  the  human  system  to  its 
action,  physicians  employ  it  with  great  circumspection ;  and  all  authors 
agree  in  advising  it  to  be  administered  with  great  caution,  carefully 
watching  the  patient  while  exposed  to  its  influence ;  and  many  physi- 
cians regard  it  as  so  dangerous  an  article  as  never  to  prescribe  it  in  their 
practice. 

"  The  dose  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  as  given  by  authors,  is  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day ;  but  if  the 
extract  be  properly  prepared  from  a  good  article  of  nux  vomica  seeds, 
there  are  very  few  persons  with  whom  the  exhibition  of  even  half  a  grain 
three  times  a  day,  would  be  advisable.  In  the  above  prescription,  each 
pilljcontains  threp-fourths  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  St.  Ignatius'  bean, 
which,  according  to  the  preceding  calculation,  is  equal  to  two  and  one? 
fourth  grains  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  or  more  by  one-fourth  of 
a  grain  than  the  maximum  dose  of  the  latter  extract,  as  recommended 
by  medical  writers.    From  this  statement  may  be  learned  the  absolute 
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danger  of  this  Key.  gentleman's  prescription,  and  I  should  not  be  at  ^ 
astonished  to  learn  of  many  deaths  among  those  who  employ  it  withont 
any  prudence  or  circumspection. 

**  Again,  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country, 
never  being  used  by  physicians,  and  the  person  who  receives  the  printed 
prescription  and  directions  from  the  Bey.  Mr.  D.,  will,  in  most  cases, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  the  remedy  from  druggists,  be  obliged 
to  fee  the  gentleman  for  a  quantity  of  the  extract,  or  of  the  pills  already 
prepared ;  and  in  no  case  can  the  patient  know  whether  he  receiyes  the 
extract  of  the  bean,  or  of  the  nux  vomica." 

Does  the  reader  now  see  how  this  Reverend  Humbug  caa  aflbrd  to 
send  the  prescription  "fres."  The  benevolent  man  tmows  that  tto 
patient  will  not  be  able  to  find  the  ingredients  called  for  in  the  prescrip- 
tion, and  must  send  back  to  him  for  it.  4^at  will  not  be  sent  ''  firee,** 
you  may  rest  assured ;  and  what  is  sent  may  be  buckwheat  flour,  pow- 
dered slate  pencil,  the  essence  of  caterpillars,  or  some  other  innoceiiEt 
thing  that  will  not  particularly  excite  nor  yet  destroy  the  most  nervous. 
Prof.  King  suspects  that  *'  many  deaths  "  might  occur  from  the  use  of 
the  dangerous  prescription ;  but  we  have  no  such  fears,  for  we  feel  sure 
the  benevolent  clergyman  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring  the 
poison  called  for  In  the  cure,  when  he  can  gather  so  many  artides  "free.'' 

We  have  given  the  history  of  this  case  of  Humbug  not  merdy  to  ex- 
pose it,  but  also  to  present  it  as  one  of  a  class,  by  way  of  spedm^i. 
Whenever  the  reader  sees  an  advertisement  of  the  kind,  seemingly  be- 
nevolent, professing  great  interest  in  patients,  let  him  be  on  his  guard. 
There  is  a  trick  in  it.  When,  we  may  ask,  will  the  press,  and  espiecially 
the  religious  press,  assume  a  position  of  proper  dignity  and  honor  in  re- 
lation to  all  such  schemes,  seeking  victims  among  an  unsuspecting  public 
through  their  columns.  Is  it  not  plainly  knmonJ  and  sinful  to  aid  such 
deceivers,  by  advertising  for  them  ?  What  if  they  do  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
paper  in  this  way,  every  cent  of  it  is  wrung  from  the  hands  of  the  victimi 
of  the  imposture,  and  these  are  often  the  afflicted  and  suffering  poor. 
Ood  forbid  that  a  penny  of  such  unholy  earnings  should  ever  find  its 
way  into  our  pocket. 


CRUSH  NOT  A  WOUNDED  SPIRIT. 


Obush  not  a  wounded  spirit, 

Nor  trample  in  the  dust 
The  heart  that  would  look  up  to  thee 

With  hopefulness  and  trust. 
But  be  thou  like  the  noble  oak 

To  which  the  Ivy  clings. 
And  shelter  the  poor  stricken  soul 

Beneath  love's  ample  wings. 

Oh,  there  are  hearts  upon  this  earth 
By  gprudg^ng  nature  given, 

To  snow  us  here  how  pure  and  good 
The  angels  are  in  heaven. 


Such  hearts  indeed  as  from  above 

Sweet  consolation  borrow ; 
Who  shrink  not  in  the  hour  of  need, 
But  closer  cling  in  sorrow. 

The  lofty  oak,  beneath  whose  shade 

We've  played  upon  the  lawn, 
Though  now  the  monarch  of  the  woods. 

Was  of  an  acom  bom  ; 
And  little  seeds  of  kindness  which 

May  in  the  heart  be  sown, 
Shall  raise  up  branches  by  which  we 

Hay  reach  our  Father's  throne. 
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HUMAN  EXISTENCE. 


BT    EBT.    A.    WAVRIS. 

"Whbnob  earnest  thou?  And  whither  wilt  thou  go?"  Thus,  four 
thousand  years  ago,  did  a  messenger  from  God  address  a  joung  woman, 
who  was  approaching  the  meridian  of  life.  The  questions  proposed  are 
full  of  import.  Especially  are  they  interesting  and  solemn  when  applied 
to  the  young.  With  them  the  great  problem  of  life,  nay,  of  an  unending 
existence,  is  yet  to  solve.  They  exist  and  will  continue  to  e2ust  when 
time  shall  be  lost  in  eternity.  That  existence  will  have  a  history. 
What  the  character  of  that  history  will  be  we  know  not.  We  may 
safely  assume,  however,  that  the  history  of  one  individual  will  differ 
from  that  of  another.  As  there  is  a  difference  in  the  natural  constitu- 
tion— the  principles  and  habits  of  different  individuals — so  there  is  also 
a  difference  in  their  sentiments,  actions  and  character.  There  will  be, 
therefore,  also  a  difference  in  their  history.  Some  colnmence  their  ex- 
istence in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  but  advance  graduaUy 
and  constantly  until  they  reach  an  eminence  envied  by  thousands  who, 
by  natural  talent,  circumstances  and  means,  were  more  favored  than  they. 
Thus,  from  a  point  of  apparent  insignificance,  as  the  thread  of  existence 
is  spun  out,  they  rise  higher  and  higher  in  moral  worth  and  usefulness, 
until  their  names  are  engraved  on  the  temple  of  fame,  and  their  influence 
felt  by  millions.  Others  commence  their  existence  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Fine  natui^^l  gifts,  a  superior  education,  moral 
training,  wealth  and  other  means,  all  are  ready  to  extend  the  helping 
hand  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  great  and  good.  But^ 
alas  I  all  to  no  good  effect.  The  gifts  of  nature  have  been  bestowed  in 
vain.  Education,  wealth,  and  all  else  only  seem  to  impress  so  much  the 
more  indelibly  on  their  history  that  disgrace  and  infamy  for  which  the 
same  is  remarkable.  Their  influence  will  be  felt  only  as  a  withering, 
blighting  curse.  They  might  have  become  great  and  good.  Instead  of 
it,  however,  they  have  become  mean  an(^  despicable. 

Thus  have  we  brought  to  view  two  extremes.  Between  these  we  meet 
with  an  endless  variety.  Yet  each  individual  approaches  more  or  less 
the  one  or  the  other.  Hence,  dear  reader,  you  may  form  at  least  some 
idea  of  what  may  or  even  is  likely  to  be  your  own  history  in  the  future. 
Much  will  depend  on  your  own  exertions,  and  the  use  you  will  make 
of  the  means  within  your  reach.  Without  persevering  exertions  and  a 
proper  use  of  means,  no  one  need  dream  of  excelling  in  an  undertaking. 
Men  do  not  grow  up  and  attain  to  perfection  in  a  day  or  an  hour  like  a 
mushroom,  but  by  a  regular  process,  a  gradual  development.  Whether 
conscious  or  unsconscious  of  the  fact,  and  whether  the  final  issue  be 
good  or  bad,  this  regular  process  and  gradual  development  commences 
with  the  moment  of  our  existence.  Hence,  dear  reader,  the  great  pro- 
blem of  your  history  is  solving.  Every  hour,  every  moment  adds  to 
that  which  is  ahready  past.    The  past  is  known  and  well  understood  \ 
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bnt  what  of  the  future  ?  Ah  I  it  is  a  land  of  dreams  and  full  of  m js- 
teries.  It  is  still  in  advance  of  you.  Ere  the  setting  sun  you  may 
taste  of  its  sweets  or  of  its  ills,  of  its  joys  or  its  griefs.  You  are  con- 
stantly pressing  Arward  and  anxious  to  look  into  it;  but  a  mysterious 
curtain  shuts  from  your  view  all  its  realities,  leaving  you  in  uncertainty 
and  doubt.  The  present  moment  is  the  last  that  precedes  it,  and  y^ 
for  ages  to  come  it  will  be  in  advance  of  you.  You  are  now  standing 
on  its  borders  and  constantly  threatening  to  leap  over  its  confines.  Its 
vast  treasures  of  good  and  evil,  although  concealed  from  your  view,  are 
partly  yours.  As  your  history  will  be  unfolding.  Providence  will  roU 
them  out  from  behind  the  mysterious  curtain.  It  may  be  you  will  ''&U 
heir"  to  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  to  wealth  and  happiness, 
or  to  shame,  disgrace  and  misery.  For  aught  you  know  the  future  may 
fOl  your  cup  with  wormwood  and  gall.  But  be  thou  not  alarmed  at 
this.  Call  not  in  the  aid  of  "the  soothsayer,"  nor  of  "the  fortune  tel- 
ler." The  future  is  as  much  hid  from  their  view  as  from  yours  by  the 
same  mysterious  curtain.  Look  to  a  higher  source,  and  call  in  aid  of  a 
more  substantial  nature.  Let  God  be  your  light  and  Truth  your  guide, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  Although  your  way,  like  Hagar's,  lies 
partly  through  the  wilderness,  whose  dark  shades  occasionally  fill  the 
'soul  with  a  horrid  gloom,  there  shall  no  evil  befall  you.  If  God  be  your 
portion,  the  future  cannot  fail  to  pour  on  your  head  its  richest  blessings. 
Still,  you  may  be  doubtful.  The  idea  of  an  unending  existence,  ex- 
tending into  the  future  with  all  its  hidden  realities,  fills  your  bosom 
with  anxious  thought.  You  think  of  the  divine  law  of  human  depravity 
and  of  eternal  destiny.  With  these  you  dare  not  trifle.  They  are  of 
Tital  importance  to  you.  Hence  your  uneasiness.  Nor  would  we  have 
you  otherwise  than  deeply  interested  in  this  direction.  No  thought 
can  be  brought  to  bear  with  equal  solemnity  on  the  mind  with  that  of 
unending  existence.  Around  it  cluster  all  the  inquiries  relative  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  its  eternal  state.  We  think  of  the  past,  of 
its  joys  and  griefs,  its  pleasures,  and  pains.  We  think  of  the  present, 
of  our  circumstances  and  prospects  for  the  future.  But  here  we  must 
stop,  unless  we  would  proceed  on  the  ground  of  conjecture.  We  know 
indeed  that  there  are  laid  up  in  the  future  vast  treasures  of  good  and 
evil,  but  the  manner  of  their  distribution  is  unknown.  Hence  we  again 
call  it  a  land  of  darkness  and  uncertainty.  Over  the  vast  territory  it 
occupies  are  found  many  "fountains  and  streams,"  some  of  pure  and 
living  waters,  for  the  refreshment  of  weary  pilgrims  and  strangers,  and 
others  from  which  flow  (though  often  in  deceitful  disguise,  to  deceive 
and  destroy  the  young,)  poison  and  death,  in  all  their  varied  and  most 
horrid  forms.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  soul  of  the  sober  thinker 
becomes  awestricken,  as  he  sees  himself  suspended  between  the  past  and 
the  future,  on  the  thread  of  unending  existence.  Reader,  that  is  your 
position.  You  are  just  conmiencing  the  long  jouf  ney  of  your  existence. 
You  are  inexperienced  and  limited  in  your  attainments.  Probably  you 
are  altogether  indifferent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  you  are  perfbrmiiig 
it  Dreams  of  future  happiness  and  g^atness  may  be  flitting  over  jour 
mind.  Anticipation  of  a  glorious  future  may  be  indulged  in.  So  long, 
however,  as  the  present  is  not  improved,  all  such  happiness  and  greift- 
ness  must  remain  objects  of  a  delusive  hope.     So  long,  too,  the  precious 
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days  aod  years  of  the  young  are  passing  away  in  their  history,  whilst 
they  remain  nnconscions  of  their  tme  mission  in  the  world.  The  yan- 
ities  of  life,  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  the  madness  of  fashion, 
occupy  their  attention  almost  constantly.  Thus  many  young  men  and 
ladies,  whom  God  has  fayored  with  fine  natural  talents,  spend  their  best 
days.  Be  not  offended  then,  dear  readers  of  The  Guardian,  at  a  stranger 
who  desires  to  say  to  you  a  word  in  season. 

Unending  existence! — such  is  yours.  For  a  moment  imagine  your- 
self on  the  banks  of  some  mighty  stream.  You  look  up  the  stream  and 
down  after  its  rolling  waters,  but  see  no  end.  You  commence  to  moye 
up  the  stream  and  continue  on  until  finally  you  stand  at  the  fountain- 
head.  You  retrace  your  steps  down  the  stream  to  the  starting  point. 
You  pass  it  and  move  on  and  on  untilUnally  you  find  yourself  on  the 
water's  edge  of  the  great  ocean.  Here  youf  stream  rolls  its  contents 
into  the  mighty  deep,  and  you  see  it  no  more.  Yet  its  waters  continue 
in  the  ocean.  So  with  your  existence.  You  may  find  a  starting  place 
by  going  into  the  past.  But  no  landing  by  moving  down  the  stream  of 
the  future.  You  may  follow  on  the  stream  of  the  present  life  until  you 
lose  it  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  time  may 
no  longer  see  you  on  entering  eternity,  your  existence  will  continue  to 
flow  on.     Will  you  seriously  reflect  on  this  fact. 

The  unending  existence  on  which  you  have  entered  is  one  of  constant 
development.  Hence  it  has  also  a  history.  That  history  shows  pro- 
gress. This  progressive  history,  however  slow  it  advances,  will  conduct 
you  in  the  future  to  an  eminence  in  the  development  of  your  intellectual . 
powers,  absolutely  incredible  to  all  human  calculations.  In  this  unend- 
ing process  all  your  faculties  for  the  accumulation  of  ^owledge  will 
expand,  and  all  your  reasoning  powers  be  strengthened.  What  an  in- 
conceivably glorious  eminence  may  not  the  human  soul  reach  in  its 
fhture  history. 

This  development  of  our  powers  is  conditioned  on  the  proper  and 
healthful  exercise  of  the  same.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  must  have 
exercise  or  it  will  be  a  mere  dwarf.  In  the  case  of  the  body,  matter 
works  on  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  mind,  although  it  has  also  to  do 
with  the  world  of  matter,  the  pure  regions  of  thought  and  faith  form 
its  congenial  element.  The  finite  contemplates  the  infinite.  The  mind 
may  be  cultivated  by  a  careful  study  of  the  branches  usually  included  in 
a  liberal  education,  but  will  find  no  resting-place  on  this  side  the  infinite. 
It  is  here  only  that  the  soul,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  will  find  a  pure 
und  hecJthfol  atmosphere  for  the  development  of  all  its  powers.  The 
study  of  nature  will  always  lead  to  that  which  is  higher  than  nature. 
The  material  will  always  end  in  the  spiritual.  To  exclude  ther^ore 
from  our  thoughts  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  sphere  of  spiritual  existence 
and  fcdth,  is  to  throw  a  serious  barrier  in  the  way  of  that  expression 
and  development  of  our  powers  of  which  they  are  capable  and  for  which 
they  have  been  designed.  The  young,  therefore,  cannot  well  ccHnmit  a 
greater  error  tlum  to  confine  their  thoughts  and  studies  to  things  visible 
only,  and  not  to  the  invisible  also.  Divine  truth,  grasped  by  the  power 
of  faith,  which  gives  that  truth  a  living  power  and  actual  existence  in 
-  the  mind,  is  the  most  healthful  nourishm^t  f<nr  the  inner  man,  and  best 
calculated  to  draw  o«t  and  develop  the  moral  and  mental  focirities  of 
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the  soul.  Hence  they  who  cultivate  religion  in  its  tme  form,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  mental  culture  in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  reach 
the  highest  eminence.  And,  true  as  this  is  when  applied  to  this  period 
of  life,  so  true  is  it  also  when  applied  to  an  unending  future.  Would 
we  then  attain  that  high  degree  of  moral  and  mental  culture  of  which 
we  are  capable  and  for  which  we  were  designed,  we  must  not  confine  our 
powers  to  the  objects  of  sense  only,  but  must  extend  them  to  those  of 
faith  also. 

Again,  this  development  will  assume  some  particular  form.  It  will 
be  virtuous  or  vicious,  moral  or  immoral.  Whether  it  will  assume  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  will  be  determined  by  the  principles 
taken  up  and  digested  by  the  powers  of  the  soul.  By  a  regular  process 
of  mental  assimilation,  these  principles  give  character  to  the  development 
of  our  powers.  Hence,  if  in  early  life  we  imbibe  vicious  principles  such 
will  also  be  the  character  of  that  development  which  will  follow.  This 
being  the  fact,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  young  to  guard  against  all  unjust  and  unholy  principles,  and  to 
cherish  those  of  a  virtuous  nature. 

The  powers  of  man  thus  developing  will  be  constantly  engaged  in 
some  way  or  other.  It  is  not  possible  for  him,  during  the  hours  of 
wakefulness,  to  be  altogether  inactive.  Man  will  be  at  work,  either  at 
the  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  good  or  that  which  is  evU.  He  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  much  good  or  evil,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
short  period  of  a  single  year.  More  will  be  done  during  a  life  time,  and 
infinitely  more  still  during  that  unending  existence  on  which  he  has 
entered.  Oh !  who  can  form  anything  like  a  correct  conception  of  that 
which  he  will  yet  experience  and  (\o  in  the  future. 

The  activity  of  our  powers  as  thus  brought  to  view,  will  affect  our 
inward  state  as  well  as  our  outward  condition.  The  latter  will  be  affect- 
ed by  the  impressions  produced  by  our  actions  on  our  fellow  beings  in 
the  relations  they  sustain  to  us.  The  former  by  the  relations  we  sustain 
to  our  Creator,  and  by  those  which  exist  between  the  divine  law  and 
human  conscience.  A  course  of  action,  found  to  be  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  divine  will  and  law,  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  favor  of  God  and  to 
produce  an  inward  consciousness  of  moral  rectitude.  This  is  true 
whether  applied  in  a  legal  or  gospel  sense.  Hence  such  a  course  of 
conduct,  whether  in  time  or  eternity,  will  in  every  case  produce  the 
same  effects,  namely,  true  happiness.  Directly  the  contrary  will  be  Uie 
result  of  a  vicious,  sinful  course  of  conduct.  It  will  incur  the  displeasure 
of  God  and  bring  into  action  all  the  evil  passions  of  which  we  are 
capable.  Connected  with  this  is  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  this  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  is  ever  productive  in  the  creation  of  tormenting  fear 
and  misery  I  Thus  an  internal  wreck  is  produced.  The  soul,  like  the 
mighty  deep,  is  thrown  into  constant  agitation.  Its  wild  and  confused 
action  is  continually  exposing  its  own  shame  and  misery.  Passion 
burns.  Wreaking  vengeance  seeks  its  victim.  Enyy  tortures  the  souL 
Lust  craves  the  forbidden  fruit.  Covetousness  reaches  out  the  hand  of 
fraud  and  falsehood.  Oh  I  what  misery  is  thus  produced  and  endured 
in  a  single  day.  A  petty  quarrel,  a  pouty,  fretM  spell,  a  little  envy, 
often  embitter  for  days  and  weeks  our  existence.  But  who  can  bear  the 
thought  of  enduring  these  evils,  increasing  as  they  will^be  in  the  ca9e 
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of  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  throngkont  the  ages  of  an  unending 
future. 

In  the  present  life  we  are  subject  to  many  changes.  By  proper  exer- 
tions and  a  reformation  of  life,  we  may  improve  our  circumstances. 
From  a  course  of  sin  and  vanity  we  may  turn  to  righteousness  and 
serious  thought.  From  a  state  of  misery  we  may  be  changed  to  a  state  of 
happiness.  Such  changes  indeed  frequently  take  place.  In  most  cases, 
however,  they  take  place  in  early  life,  or  before  its  decline  under  the 
pressure  of  old  age.  The  sooner  we  turn  our  attention  to  wisdom's 
path  the  better.  "Youth  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord."  If  that 
period  be  passed  by  without  a  radical  change  for  the  better  the  prospects 
for  future  happiness  and  usefulness  can  by  no  means  be  flattering. 
Hence  that  deep  anxiety  felt  by  parents  and  others  for  the  young.  They 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  sin  opens  many  enticing  ways  to  the 
view  of  the  young  and  inexperienced.  They  know  full  well,  too,  that 
many  a  promising  youth  has  been  enticed  thither,  whose  steps  have  been 
retraced.  With  them  it  is  an  established  theory,  that  if  the  morning  of 
life  be  spent  in  profligacy  and  sin,  the  evening  of  it  is  most  likely  to 
bring  with  it  despondency  and  despair. 

Finally,  dear  reader,  will  you  once  more  with  me  direct  your  thoughts 
to  the  momentous  problem  of  your  existence.  You  look  on  the  past  and 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  another,  Man  is  but  of  yesterday.  But  I 
ask  you  to  look  into  tlie  future  I  Will  he  die  to-morrow  ?  He  may. 
He  may  pass  away  in  an  hour.  Yet  shall  he  live.  The  separation  of 
soul  and  body  will  not  destroy  the  one  nor  the  other.  Death  will  sepa- 
rate them  only  to  be  reunited  for  ever  in  a  more  full  and  complete  form  of 
existence.  You  shall  pass  through  death  and  the  grave,  but  not  cease 
to  exist.  Your  exit  from  the  present  world  to  that  of  spirits  will  leave 
you  in  possession  of  all  your  mental  and  spiritual  faculties,  tt  will  not 
change  your  character,  whether  good  or  bad,  but  your  state.  In  that 
change  a  state  of  probation  will  cease,  and  that  of  destiny  commence. 
What  will  that  state  of  destiny  be  ?  It  is  now  hid  from  your  view  by 
that  mysterious  curtain  which  hides  the  future  from  the  present.  For 
this  reason  you  may,  like  crowds  of  others,  give  yourself  but  little 
trouble  in  reference  to  it.  Yet  come  it  will.  Its  realities  will  overtake 
you,  it  may  be,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  In  the  midst  of  life,  in  a 
moment  you  may  sink  into  the  arms  of  death.  What  will  be  thy  des- 
tiny ?    What  your  future  history  ?     "  Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?" 


KINDNESS. 

As  stars  upon  the  tranquil  sea, 

In  miroic  glory  shine, 
So  words  of  kindness  in  the  heart 

Keflect  the  source  divine ; 
Oh  then  be  kind,  whoe'er  thou  art, 

That  breathest  mortal  breath. 
And  it  shall  brighten  all  thy  life. 

And  sweeten  even  death. 
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THIRTY. FIVE. 

"  THE  YEARS  OP  A  MAN'S  LIFE  ARE  THREE  SCORE^AMD  TEN." 
BY  N.  P.  WILLIS. 

Oh,  weary  heart !  thou  art  half  way  home ! 

We  stand  on  life's  meridian  height — 
As  far  from  childhood's  morning  come, 

As  to  the  grave's  forgetful  night. 
Give  Youth  and  Hope  a  parting  tear — 

Youth  started  with  us  at  the  prow — 
Hope  promised  but  to  brin^  us  nere, 

And  Reason  takes  the  guidance  now : 
One  backward  look — the  last — the  last — 
One  silent  tear — for  Youth  is  past ! 

Who  goes  with  Hope  and  Passion  back  ? 

Who  comes  with  me  and  Memory  on  ? 
Oh,  lonely  looks  the  downward  track — 

Joy's  music  hushed — Hope's  roses  gone ! 
To  pleasure  and  her  giddy  troupe 

Farewell  without  a  si^h  or  tear  ! 
But  hearts  give  way  and  spirits  droop, 

To  think  that  love  may  leave  us  here  ? 
Have  we  no  charm  when  Youth  is  flown — 
Midway  to  death  left  sad  and  lone  ? 

Yet,  stay !  as  'twere  a  twilight  star 

That  sends  its  thread  across  the  wave, 
I  see  a  brightening  light  from  far 

Steal  down  a  path  beyond  the  ^rave  ! 
And  now,  bless  God !  its  golden  line 

Comes  o'er  and  lights  my  shadowy  way, 
And  shows  the  dear  hand  clasped  in  mine  ! 

But,  list  I  what  those  sweet  voices  say  : 
The  better  land's  in  sight. 
And  by  its  chastening  light 
All  Love  from  Life's  midway  is  driven, 
Save  her  whose  clasped  hand  will  bring  thee  on  tOiHeaveiu 


A   SISTER'S   LOVE. 

More  constant  than  the  evening  star, 
Which  mildly  beams  above ; 

Than  diadem — 0,  dearer  far, 
A  sister's  gentle  love  1 

Brighter  than  dew-drops  on  the  rose. 
Than  Nature's  smile  more  gay  ; 

A  living  fount  which  ever  flows. 
Steeped  in  love's  purest  ray. 

Gem  of  the  heart  1 — ^life's  gift  divine, 

Bequeathed  us  from  above ; 
Glad  offering  of  affection's  shrine — 

A  sister's  holy  love  I 
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HUMBUG  OF  HUMBUG. 


BT    TBI    XDITOR. 

The  readers  of  The  Gnardian,  we  can  easily  imagine,  were  astonished 
when  they  opened  the  September  number  and  saw  there,  among  the 
"book  notices,"  a  favorable  and  most  flattering  notice  of  the  "music- 
book"  edited  by  "Profs.  Johnston  and  Frost,"  the  heroes  of  the  "mu* 
deal  conventions"  in  Pennsylvania ;  especially  will  they  be  surprised  to 
hear  the  Editor  praising  these  musical  men  in  the  highest  terms,  as  not 
"selfishly  retaining"  their  great  musical  wisdom,  "but  like  true  scien- 
tific philanthropists,"  scattering  their  rich  sentiments  abroad  to  "make 
us  a  nation  of  the  most  perfect  singers  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone  1" 
The  reader  will  remember  that  only  a  short  time  ago  the  same  Guardian 
contained  a  long  article  entitled  "Humbug  Turned  Pious,"  in  which 
the  Editor  gave  his  opinion,  and  the  documents,  to  show  that  said 
"musical  conventions"  were  a  humbug;  and  that  the  object  of  them 
evidently  was  not  so  much  to  give  instruction  to  the  choirs,  as  to  get 
them  together  at  the  close,  in  a  vast  concert  of  "  one  hundred  singers," 
to  draw  a  large  audience  at  a  quarter  a  piece,  which  would  richly  pay 
for  all  the  trouble!  It  was  shown  that  these  "conventions"  begin 
piously  in  the  churches  and  end  in  some  hall,  with  a  mixture  of  the  most 
silly  songs,  "to  show  the  difference"  between  social  and  profane  music, 
but  in  reality  to  draw  the  young  and  foolish  to  the  festival  which  the 
church  was  thus  made  to  prepare  and  baptize  as  holy. 

Now  the  Editor  of  The  Guardian  had  no  such  high  notion  of  these 
"scientific  philanthropists,"  as  to  believe  that  Pennsylvania  would  be 
benefited  by  a  "Keystone  Collection"  of  music  from  them;  and  hence 
when  the  music-book  was  offered  him  gratis,  with  the  request  to  notice, 
by  the  publishers,  Murray,  Young  &  Co.,  he  declined  to  do  so,  stating 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  publishers  he  did  not  wish  to  notice  it  unfavor- 
ably. The  chief  member  of  the  firm  immediately  appreciated  the  reply 
and  laid  the  book  away. 

But  now  what  will  the  reader  think  when  he  is  told  that  only  a  few 
days  after  this  offer  of  the  book,  and  the  refusal  to  notice  it.  The  Guar- 
dian appeared  with  a  most  enthusiastic  notice  of  the  book  and  its 
authors !  It  was  foisted  into  The  Guardian  without  the  Editor's  know- 
ledge and  consent — and  the  page  which  contained  it  never  came  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Editor  in  the  proof.  This  is  not  all ;  before  ever  the 
Editor  saw  The  Guardian  bound  and  finished,  part  of  the  same  notice 
appeared  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Express,  quoted  as  The  Guardian's 
recommendation  of  the  book  I  That  is  not  all ;  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, the  very  day  on  which  The  Guardian  is  published,  the  same 
notice  was  already  printed,  together  with  its  quotation  from  The 
Express,  on  separate  slips  and  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  the 
note-book  as  The  Guardian's  recommendation  of  it,  and  thus  sent  out 
with  the  book !  In  less  than  five  days  after  the  Editor  had  declined  to 
notice  the  book,  he  was  forced  to  praise  it  in  The  Guardian,  in  The 
Express,  and  in  the  book  itself,  in  the  book  store,  and  wherever  the 
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book  may  go.  VerUj,  if  the  first  noticed  by  The  Guardian  was  a  ham- 
bug,  then  is  the  second  one  growing  out  of  it,  greater  and  meaner  and 
less  pious  than  the  first. 

In  this  way  was  the  Editor  made  to  contradict  himself,  and  lay  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  singular  and  criminal  inconsistency.  We 
were  not  at  all  surprised  to  be  written  to  by  a  young  Mend  in  reference 
to  that  notice,  as  follows : 

"When  I  read  said  notice  I  could  not  help  but  think  of  'Humbng 
Become  Pious,'  and  of  the  minister  who  refused — and  nobly  too — to 
publish  from  his  pulpit  the  announcement  for  the  great  'musical  con- 
vention.' The  thoughts  which  rushed  upon  my  mind  were  very  strange. 
'What!'  I  thought  by  myself,  'is  it  possible  that  the  Editor  of  The 
Guardian  can  have  changed  his  mind  so  radically  that  he  now  puSs  the 
very  men  whom  he  formerly  denounced  as  humbugs.' " 

There  is  nothing  we  endeavor  more  carefully  to  avoid  than  inconsis- 
tency. We  were  deeply  grieved  by  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  and 
desire  the  false  impression  to  be  corrected.  Now,  therefore,  to  all  whom 
these  presents  may  come,  the  Editor  of  The  Guardian  sends  greeting: 
and  he  disowns  the  recommendation  given  of  the  book  in  toto — he  pro- 
tests against  being  forced  to  say  what  he  does  not  wish  to  say — and 
asks  that  if  any  one  wishes  to  buy  said  note-book,  he  do  it,  like  General 
Jackson,  "on  his  own  responsibility,"  and  not  from  any  recommendation 
purporting  to  be  from  The  Guardian,  whether  it  be  written,  printed, 
pasted,  preached,  prayed  or  sung. 


CURIOUS  HISTORICAL  FACT. 

The  wife  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Clarendon,  the  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  was  a  Welsh  pot-girl,  who  being  extremely  poor  in  her 
own  country,  journeyed  to  London  to  better  her  fortune,  and  became  a 
servant  to  a  brewer.  While  she  was  in  this  humble  capacity,  the  wife  of 
her  master  died,  and  he  happening  to  fix  his  affections  on  her  she  became 
his  wife.  Himself  dying  soon  after,  left  her  heir  to  his  property,  which 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  between  £20,000  and  £30,000.  Amongst 
those  who  frequented  the  tap  at  the  brewery  was  a  Mr.  Hyde,  then  a 
poor  barrister,  who  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  her.  He  succeeded,  and  soon  led  the  brewer's  widow  to 
the  altar.  Mr.  Hyde  being  endowed  with  great  talent,  and  now  at  the 
command  of  a  large  fortune,  quickly  rose  in  his  profession,  becoming 
head  of  the  Chancery  bench,  and  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  Hyde, 
Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  eldest  daughter,  the  offspring  of  this  nnion, 
won  the  heart  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  was  married  to  him.  CharleB 
II.  sent  immediately  for  his  brother,  and  having  first  plied  him  with 
some  very  sharp  raillery  on  the  subject,  finished  by  saying,  "Jamas  as 
you  have  brewn,  so  you  must  drink,"  and  forthwith  commanded  that  the 
marriage  should.be  legally  ratified  and  promulgated.  Upon  the  death 
of  Charles,  James  the  II.  mounted  the  throne,  but  a  premature  death 
frustrated  this  enviable  consummation  in  the  person  of  his  amiable 
duchess.  Her  daughters,  however,  were  Queen  Mary,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  Queen  Anne,  both  grandchildren  of  the  ci  devant  pot-giri 
from  Wales,  and  wearing  in  succession  the  crown  of  England. 
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EARLY  AUTUMN. 


DT    THE    BDITOB. 


"Ah,  me! 
How  pining  Memory  flies  into  the  past, 
And  lives  in  the  departed  scene — so  fond, 
She  cannot  taste  the  pleasures  of  to-day  I 
Then  were  we  children,  and  in  hours  like  this 
None  were  more  happy.     It  is  now  the  time 
When  slumber  seems  to  hover  on  the  air, 
0*er  all  the  veil  of  Indian  Summer  floats. 
Blue,  thin,  and  silent,  lovely  as  a  dream." 

T.  B.  Read. 

The  early  Autumn  is  always  a  time  of  peculiar  interest  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  it  lives  in  one's  associations  in  a  pecu- 
liarly pleasant  way.  The  heat  and  heavy  labors  of  summer  are  now 
past,  and  the  spirit,  braced  by  a  firmer  air,  revives  into  a  steady  flow  of 
life,  which  finds  great  congeniality  in  the  sober  scenes  that  now  surround 
it.  It  is  not  late  enough  yet  for  the  lonely  and  sad ;  it  is  the  time  for 
the  earnest,  hopeful  and  pleasant.  Whether  in  business  or  in  pleasure^ 
this  is  the  season  when  men  have  most  heart  to  undertake,  and  dare^ 
and  do. 

The  last  field  is  seeded.  The  early  grain  is  already  up.  How  prettily 
it  grows  in  rows,  and  how  green  it  looks  when  viewed  toward  the  sua 
in  the  fresh  morning,  or  in  the  calm  evening. 

The  orchard  still  waits  to  be  attended  to.  Some  trees  have  been 
stript,  but  the  winter  apples  are  untouched.  It  is  now  high  time  to 
gather  them  in.  A  bag  is  taken  and  an  apple  put  into  one  comer, 
round  which  the  strings  are  tied,  and  this  is  thrown  around  the  neck. 
The  mouth  of  the  bag  is  now  distended  and  kept  open  by  a  stick  pointed 
at  each  end  and  made  to  span  its  mouth.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  pick  the 
apples  into  the  bag.  Only  the  best  are  taken ;  the  rest  are  shaken  to 
the  ground  and  afterwards  gathered  and  turned  into  cider. 

Hark  I  how  the  press  groans  as  the  solid  apples  press  into  its  fearful 
jaws,  as  if  eager  to  be  devoured.  0,  be  merciful  to  the  swarming  bees ! 
Spare  them  in  throwing  back  the  ground  apples.  Let  a  boy  stand  there 
with  an  elder  bush,  and  swing  it  kindly  over  the  trough.  Poor,  innocent^ 
busy  little  bees,  they  have  come  thither  not  to  molest  you,  but  drawn 
by  that  strong  instinct  of  labor  which  makes  them  so  useful  to  man. 
Say  not  impatiently,  "Let  them  stay  away;"  you  would  not  say  so  to 
your  infant  creeping  under  the  feet  of  your  horses.  They  know  not 
their  danger.  God  has  given  them  no  wisdom  for  self-protection,  but 
only  the  instinct  to  love  sweets  for  themselves  and  for  man ;  but  to  you 
he  has  given  eyes  to  see  their  danger  and  a  heart  that  ought  not  wan- 
tonly to  suffer  you  to  tread  on  a  worm.  Therefore,  be  ye  merciful  and 
spare  the  bees. 

The  cider-press  is  a  delightful  place  on  a  moonlight  evening.  The 
neighbor  boys  gather.     Some  one  has  just  finished  grinding  his  apples, 
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and  is  going  home  with  his  horses,  while  others  have  already  finished 
their  suppers.  There  is  still  some  cider  running  from  the  preyious 
making.  This  is  free  to  all;  and  well  do  the  boys  enjoy  it,  while  the 
evening  is  spent  tossing  about  on  the  straw,  and  racing,  by  long  circles, 
through  the  meadow.  These  are  the  smaller  boys — and  Uiese  are  their 
sports  in  cider-making  time. 

Where  are  the  boys  of  larger  growth  ?  They  have  all  been  invited 
to  a  neighbor's  house  to  "an  apple-butter  boiling."  All  the  young  men 
and  maidens  of  the  neighborhood  are  gathered  there.  The  severe  labors 
of  the  day  do  not  unfit  them  for  enjoying  this  scene  of  youthful  f^tivity. 
The  horses  and  cattle  attended  to,  supper  over,  every-day  clothes  doffed, 
the  Sunday  suit  is  put  on — and  away  I 

Do  we  transfer  ourselves  to  the  place,  and  what  do  we  see.  Two 
large  kettles  fillejl  with  cider  have  already  been  over  fire  since  morning. 

"  Two  great  oanldrons  o'er  the  fire. 

Whilst  on  huge  orane  stretched  from  jamb  to  jamb. 

Wide  as  a  gate  that  lets  the  chariot  pfiss. 

Swing  over  the  blaze  with  cider  streaming  hot, 

Where  the  brown  stirrer  with  its  handle  long 

A  ceaseless  motion  keeps." 

The  apples  to  be  pealed  are  in  large  tubs,  waiting  for  the  company. 
The  young  folks  begin  to  drop  in  one  by  one,  and  fall  earnestly  to  work; 
for  the  sooner  the  peeling  is  done  the  sooner  will  playing  commence. 
Therefore  thanks  to  that  ambitious  young  man  who  comes  there  with  a 
peeling  machine.  He  is  invited  to  every  party  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  he  is  merely  welcome  because 
of  his  machine  and  its  great  usefuhiess;  for  this  itself  is  only  a  fruit  of 
his  general  generous  disposition.  Every  one  likes  him,  for  he  is  always 
useful,  and  agreeable,  and  kind.  See  how  he  spins  the  blushing  apple,  and 
whirls  it  peeled  into  the  tub.    The  poet  must  have  seen  this  performance : 

"  Swift  flies  the  apple  to  the  paring  blade, 
While  like  a  seipent  falls  the  coiling  peel." 

The  cider  in  the  kettles  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  cut  apples,  and 
they  are  accordingly  poured  in.  But  now  stirring  must  also  begin ;  «Dd 
to  this  end  one  of  the  ladies  must  leave  the  apple-cutting  party  to  star — 
but  not  alone  I  Some  one  of  the  young  men  thinks,  and  says  too,  that 
it  is  too  hard  work  for  her  alone.  Kind-hearted,  charitable,  thoughtful 
young  man !  He  flies  to  her  assistance ;  and  now  with  the  sweep  of  the 
stirring  movement  there  is  caused  also,  or  at  least  cultivated,  a  kind  of 
harmony  of  hearts,  which  makes  the  moments  fly  swiftly  and  sweetly. 
!niey  scarcely  thank  the  lady  who  comes  to  relieve  them ;  for  she  takes 
Ins  place,  as  it  would  not  be  modest  to  take  her's.  But  now,  it  is  not 
right  to  let  two  ladies  perform  that  tedious  work  alone.  See  a  kind- 
hearted  youth  goes  to  relieve  the  first,  out  of  pure  pity,  of  course.  So 
the  changing  goes  on — each  in  turn  relieved,  and  each  in  turn  pleased 
to  afford  the  r^ef. 

Meantime  the  apple-peeling  is  over.  The  young  people  are  not  all 
needed  to  stir  the  kettles.  What  now  ?  There  is  a  youth — well  he 
knows  how  to  "begin  the  plays."  We  must  not  be  asked  to  describe 
them,  for  almost  all  but  the  pleasant  general  recollection  of  them  has 
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passed  from  onr  memory.  The  majority  of  them  are  of  the  most  simple 
and  imioeent  character — and  not  one  of  them  half  so  foolish  as  dancing 
about  on  one  foot  then  upon  another ;  now,  as  if  there  were  a  thorn  in 
one's  toe,  and  then  as  if  it  were  in  the  heel,  bobbing  up  and  down,  like 
a  cork  when  the  fish  bites,  and  then  turning  to  one  side  and  looking  so 
languishing  and  interesting,  so  very  beautiful,  tender  and  sentimental 
with  "love  and  longing."  Ngt  half  so  childish  as  this  is  any  one  of  the 
apple*butter  party  plays  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Pennsylyania.  The  attachments  that  are  cultivated  in  this  kind  of  in- 
nocent country  life  are,  we  are  sure,  generally  more  virtuous  and  lasting, 
and  oftener  followed  by  a  life  of  true  social  happiness  than  any  that 
are  formed  amid  the  hot-bed  sentimentalism  of  the  ball  room. 

In  these  innocent  rural  parties  no  young  lady  is  in  danger  of  catching 
a  pennyless,  brainless,  characterless  fop,  being  distinguished  only  for  his 
smart  small  talk,  his  nice  clothes,  and  his  unpaid  tailor  bill — one  who  is 
much  more  impressed  with  the  praise  of  his  moustache,  than  with  the 
earnest  duns  of  his  poor  washerwoman.  Here  an  industrious,  earnest 
young  man  is  not  in  danger  of  being  entangled  in  misery  for  life  by  a 
soft  Miss,  who  can  indeed  "trip  it  gaily  on  the  fantastic  toe,"  talk 
languishingly,  sigh  to  the  moon,  but  knows  not  how  to  bake  a  loaf, 
sweep  a  room,  or  mend  a  garment.  Such  love  and  such  gentlemen  and 
ladies  would  do  well  enough  for  husbands  and  wives  if  houses  had  noth- 
ing but  parlors  in  them,  if  love  indeed  were  a  dream,  and  the  duties  and 
trials  of  life  only  fancy  and  fun. 

This  seems  to  be  a  digression ;  but  we  hope  it  has  legitimately  grown 
out  of  our  subject.  Let  it  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  moral  attached 
to  the  tale  we  tell. 

Early  autumn  brings  with  it  many  other  rural  delights,  and  innocent 
pastimes  for  country  youth  which  poets  have  suig,  and  which  moralists 
nave  not  felt  it  necessary  to  rebuke  or  demolish.  Nor  do  they  painfully 
aflSict  the  memories  of  those  who  shared  in  them  in  "boyhood's  halcyon 
days." 

"  See  where  the  joyous  Hollow-eve  comes  in. 
And  how  the  country  is  awaked  to  mirth  t 
While,  far  and  near,  the  sleepless  watch  dog's  bark 
Responds  from  farm  to  farm,  till  oft  the  wife 
Starts  from  her  conch  to  peer  with  anxious  eye ; 
Or,  on  her  troubled  pillow,  dreams  of  harm 
In  cabbage  plots  or  poultry  sheds  sustained." 

Gradually,  and  more  and  more  keenly  are  these  days  of  calm,  sunny 

Siietness  succeeded  by  nights  of  frost  and  cold.  Dark  clouds  are  in 
e  heavens,  and  black  shadows  are  on  the  fields  and  mountains.  It 
must  be  so  to  protect  the  wheat  from  the  fly,  to  ripen  the  whole  family 
of  nuts,  and  to  prepare  for  winter. 

"  It  is  the  season  when  the  woodland  trees. 
Through  yellow  fingers,  shed  the  plenteous  nuts ; 
When  happy  children,  from  the  school  released, 
Wander  from  grove  to  grove.     Canst  thou  not  yet 
Bring  back  to  fancy  those  departed  days 
When  we,  together,  with  our  baskets  went. 
Shelling  the  walnuts  till  our  little  hands 
Where  like  the  autumn^  brown  ?    Or  chestnuts  found 
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Dropped  from  their  starry  burrs  ?  or  with  the  sqairrels 
Beneath  the  hickory,  shared  the  shellbark's  store  f 
How  then  we  spread  them  in  the  loft  to  dry, 
Between  the  rolls  of  wool  for  winter  wheels — 
The  loft  made  odorous  by  the  bundled  herbs  ? 
Ah,  yes,  thou  needs  must  often  see  it  all, 
An^seeing,  sigh  for  the  delightful  hours." 

~  Thns,  and  with  eqaal  beauty  of  other  s'ach-like  things  has  Read  yerj 
naturally  and  touchingly  sung  in  his  "  New  Pastoral" — ^not  only  a  truly 
American,  but  a  truly  Pennsylvanian  poem.  Blessings  always  on  the 
man  who  records  the  innocent  pleasures  of  our  own  rural  life,  eren  as 
they  are  blest  who  bear  the  memory  of  them  in  their  hearts. 


.    KNOWLEDGE    AND  BERRIES. 


BT    THK    XDITOB. 


Knowlkdoe,  like  wealth,  is  gathered  by  steady  habits  of  economy^ 
carefully  retaining  what  we  have,  and  gathering  more,  little  by  little. 
Every  opportunity  must  be  improved.  We  must  increase  our  stock  of 
permanent  information  on  every  occasion.  We  must  learn  from  every 
man,  and  from  every  thing — ^not  overlooking  opportunities  that  seem 
small  in  themselves. 

There  is  much  in  the  way  we  take  to  secure  the  end.  To  leani 
always,  and  from  every  thing,  and  in  every  place  is  an  art.  Though  a 
simple  art,  it  is  not  learned  by  every  one.  Lately  we  went  with  a  com- 
pany into  the  mountain  to  gather  whortleberries.  When  we  got  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  be  gathered,  we  struck  in  from  the  road,  and 
sure  enough  there  they  were.  Some  stocks  were  pretty  full ;  but  upoa 
the  whole  they  seemed  rather  thinly  covered  with  berries.  Great  success 
seemed  rather  improbable  here.  Yet4here  was  one  in  the  company  who 
went  right  to  work — moving  on  steadily,  and  gathering  them  into  the 
basket.  We  moved  on  to  ^nd  places  where  the  hushes  woxdd  hang 
full!  There  is  no  use,  we  thought,  of  spending  time  where  they  are 
not  more  abundant.  The  result  was  that  the  full  places,  as  we  expected 
to  find  them,  were  not  forthcoming ;  and  while  we  fooled  our  time  away 
the  other  person  filled  his  basket.  When  we  got  back  to  the  general 
meeting  place  and  compared  baskets,  we  saw  clearly  that  it  was  not  by 
picking  out  full  places,  but  by  picking  berries  that  the  baskets  were  to 
be  filled.  We  thought  of  the  Wshman  who  had  heard  that  this  new 
country  over  the  water  abounded  in  money,  and  that  it  could  be  gotta 
by  handfulls ;  when  he  left  the]  ship]  he  happened  to  see  a  dollar,  which 
some  one  had  lost,  lying  in  the  street,  whereupon  he  exclaimed  in  con- 
tempt :  "Faith,  an  do  ye  think  I'll  stop  to  pick  ye  up!  Nare  a  bit  of 
it.  I'll  ga  right  ane  till  I  come  to  the  hapesP^  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  he  did  not  find  the  "heaps,"  even  as  we  did  not  find  the 
''full  places"  of  berries ;  and  as  he  found  his  pocket  empty  of  the  doUar 
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which  he  did  not  pick  ap  because  it  was  only  one,  so  we  found  our  basket 
empty  of  the  berries  which  we  did  not  gather  because  they  did  not  hang 
80  thickly  on  the  bushes  as  we  desired. 

As  the  berries  did  not  make  our  basket  look  bluer,  we  resolved  that 
the  experience,  with  the  recollection  of  the  simOar  folly  of  the  Irishman, 
should  make  us  wiser  for  the  future.  So  now  when  we  go  forth  to  gather 
knowledge  we  do  not  seek  the  full  places,  or  wait  till  we  come  to  the 
heap,  but  we  go  right  to  work,  picking  up  little  by  little  as  we  find  it 
scattered  along  our  path.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  proverb  will 
prove  true  that  "many  a  little  makes  a  mickle;"  and  after  awhile  we 
will  see  that  what  was  gathered  grain  by  grain  will  fill  a  storehouse,  and 
do  to  live  on. 

Furthermore,  having  gathered  this  wisdom — ^not  the  berries — ^in  the 
mountains,  and  having  gotten  it  without  cost,  except  ending  the  little 
mortification  of  being  laughed  at  by  our  companions,  we  now  communi- 
cate it,  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  young  readers  of  The  Guar- 
dian. Remember  that  every  berry  in  the  basket,  even  when  it  is  picked 
where  they  thinly  hang,  is  there,  and  is  so  much  towards  filling  it.  So 
every  little  item  of  knowledge  secured  and  fastened  in  its  place  is  there 
for  future  use,  and  does  its  part  toward  making  you  a  wise  man. 

When  I  see  a  young  man  who  professes  to  desire  knowledge  inatten- 
tive when  wise  men  are  speaking,  or  spending  a  little  leisure  hour  in 
folly,  fun,  or  idleness,  because  it  is  but  a  little  hour,  instead  of  using  it 
in  reading  a  useful  book  or  periodical,  I  say  to  myself  he  is  holding  up 
for  the  "full  places,"  or  waiting  till  he  gets  to  the  "heap."  When  others 
are  wise,  he  will  be  walking  about  with  an  empty  head,  seeking  know- 
ledge and  finding  none ;  always  trying  to  learn,  and  wishing  to  learn, 
but  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  anything. 

Many  little  dewdrops, 

Freshen  all  the  plain  ; 
Amd  the  little  floating  mists 

Make  the  shower  of  rain. 
By  many  little  crumblets 

The  fowls  are  fat  and  fed : 
So  many  little  ideas 

Fill  the  largest  head. 

If  any  of  our  young  readers  have  hitherto  belonged  to  the  class  de- 
scribed we  commend  to  them  this  little  song.  We  have  written  it  for 
their  special  benefit,  and  it  is  herewith  dedicated  to  them.  They  may 
sing  it  for  pastime  while  they  are  in  search  of  the  "  full  places,"  and  are 
traveling  towards  the  "heap." 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Therr  is  a  charm  in  beauty's  smile ; 

There  is  a  thrilling  magio  power. 
To  soften  sorrow,  and  beguile 

The  dark  gloom  of  misfortune's  hour. 

But  there's  a  sweeter,  holier  tie. 
Which  wavers  not,  nor  knows  decay  I 

That  tie  is  Friendship — heavenly  power  I 
Which  brighter  glows  from  day  to  day. 
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FALL  OF  THE  CHARTER  OAK. 

"  A  dirge,  a  dirge  for  the  braye  old  oak, 

That  helped  to  make  ns  free ! 
Let  the  vallies  ring  with  the  echo  woke 

Bj  a  dirge  for  the  fallen  tree  T' 

The  famous  old  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  so  noted  in 
song  and  history,  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  during  the  great  storm, 
at  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock  this  morning,  August  21,  1856. 

This  noble  old  tree  stood  upon  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Hon.  Isaac 
W.  Stuart,  late  the  Wylys'  estate,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  dty. 
About  three  years  ago  some  boys  built  a  fire  in  the  hollow  of  this  tree, 
which  burnt  out  the  punk,  and  though  it  was  feared  that  this  would  kill 
it,  such  was  not  the  fact.  Fresh  sprouts  sprung  out  the  next  spring,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  took  great  pains  to  preserve  this  valued  relic  of  the  original 
forest  to  New  England,  but  more  especially  interesting  as  the  tree  in 
which  the  old  British  charter  of  Connecticut  was  secreted  and  preserved. 
At  this  time  the  hollow  in  the  trunk  of  the  old  oak  was  so  large  that  a 
fire  company  of  twenty-seven  full-grown  men  stood  up  in  it  together. 

1^.  Stuart  had  a  stout  door  made  to  shut  up  the  entrance,  and  he 
also  placed  tin  caps  upon  the  stumps  of  broken  limbs,  uid  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  fresh  sprouts  have  ^own  upon  most  of  its  limbs, 
though  other  limbs  were  decaying.  At  the  time  of  its  fall,  young  and 
fresh  acorns  were  growing  on  every  part  of  it.  Thousands  of  people 
are  visiting  the  tree,  and  bringing  away  such  sprigs  and  parts  of  limbs 
as  Mr.  Stuart  permits. 

Watchman  Butler  says  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  street  at  the  time 
of  the  crash.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  freshly  from  the  northwest 
for  an  hour  or  more.  He  first  heard  a  loud  crack,  and  saw  the  Old  Oak 
swaying  in  the  breeze ;  a  cracking  noise  followed,  then  the  crash — all 
within  the  space  of  half  a  minute — and  the  famous  monarch  of  the  forest, 
whose  history  is  so  intimately  entwined  in  that  of  Connecticut,  was  pros- 
trate upon  the  earth  I  One  thousand  years  ago,  when  it  was  in  the 
prime  of  life — when  its  years  were  half  numbered,  its  far  reaciii^ 
branches  had  sported  in  fiercer  storms,  and  more  swift-winged  winS 
But  now,  since  full  two  thousand  years  have  smiled  and  waned  apoa  its 
youth,  its  prime,  and  its  decline,  it  had  become  gray  and  decrepid,  but  it 
was  still  tenacious  of  its  reaching  roots,  running  a  long  way  up  into  the 
beautiful  hill  side,  and  downward  to  the  sharp  cut  below.  Firmly,  aye, 
proudly  the  Oak  stood,  seemingly  conscious  that  nature  had  marked  out 
for  its  own  accommodation  one  of  the  most  enchanting  retreats  in  the 
State,  and  that  destiny  had  accorded  to  it  a  notable  and  eveiiasUng  his- 
toric page  in  the  story  of  Connectieut — one  of  the  patriotic  uid  origioal 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union. 

Proudly  it  had  stood,  and  when  tottering  with  i^e,  and  reduced  to  a 
mere  shell  of  a  few  inches,  by  the  steady  inroads  of  time  itself  it  still 
clung  with  fondness  to  the  loved  spot  on  which  it  had  witnessed  the 
decay  and  downM  of  many  of  its  associates — the  path  and  the  bloody 
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wars  of  the  red  man,  and  the  redman's  decay — ^the  birth  and  death  of 
generations  of  the  white  man,  whose  axe  had  cut  away  its  towering  com- 
rades of  the  olden  time.  But  while  preserving  a  fair  exterior,  it  was 
inwardly  wasting  away,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  and  fall  in  a  storm  far 
less  severe  than  many  thousands  that  had  preceded  it. 

Before  Governor  Wylly  came  to  America,  he  sent  his  steward  for- 
ward to  prepare  a  place  for  his  residence.  As  he  was  cutting  away  the 
trees  upon  the  hill-side  of  the  beautiful  **  Wyllys'  place,"  a  deputation  of 
Indians  came  to  him  and  requested  that  he  would  spare  this  old  hollow 
oak.  They  delcared  that  it  had  "been  the  guide  of  their  ancestors  for 
centuries."  It  was  spared,  to  fall  this  day,  having  finally  yielded  to  the 
process  of  natural  decay. 

The  tree  measured  33  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  it  has 
broken  off  so  as  to  leave  8  feet  of  stump  on  one  side  and  6  feet  on  the 
other,  the  stump  measuring  21  feet  in  circumference  at  its  top. 

The  Charter  of  King  Charles  II.,  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  ar- 
rived in  Hartford  in  1662,  probably  in  the  month  of  September,  though 
the  precise  time  is  not  known.  On  the  9th  of  October  it  was  publicly 
read  to  the  assembled  freemen  of  Connecticut,  and  was  declared  to  "be- 
long to  them  and  their  successors,"  and  the  people  evinced  their  grati- 
tude by  appointing  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  it,  under  the  solemni- 
ties of  an  oath,  and  to  preserve  this  palladium  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  contained  many  liberal  provisions,  as  may  be  seen  on  examining  it  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office^  where  the  original  copy  is  still  preserved 
with  care.  It  was  the  organic  law  of  Connecticut  till  the  present  con- 
Btitution  took  its  place  in  1818. 

In  1686,  the  general  government  of  New  England  was  dissolved  by 
James  II.,  and  a  new  government  was  instituted,  with  Joseph  Dudley  as 
President  of  the  Commissioners.  Connecticut  refused  to  surrender,  and 
when  the  third  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  sent  to  her.  Gov.  Treat,  in 
January,  1687,^  called  a  special  session  of  the  Assembly,  which  refused 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  new  king.  They  still  held  to  their 
charter.  In  March,  another  special  session  was  convened,  but  still  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  refused  to  "surrender."  In  May,  they 
met  again  in  regular  session,  under  the  charter,  and  re-elected  Treat  as 
Governor. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  168T,  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  attended  by 
members  of  his  council,  and  a  body  guard  of  sixty  soldiers,  entered  Hart- 
ford to  take  the  charter  by  force.  The  General  Assembly  was  in  session. 
He  was  received  with  courtesy,  but  coldness.  He  entered  the  Assembly 
room,  and  publicly  demanded  the  charter.  Bemonstrances  were  made, 
and  the  session  was  protracted  till  evening.  The  Governor  and  his  as- 
sociates appeared  to  yield.  The  charter  was  brought  in  and  laid  upon 
tke  table.  Sir  Edmund  thought  that  the  last  moment  of  the  colony  had 
come,  when  suddenly  the  lights  were  all  put  out,  and  a  total  darkness 
followed.  There  was  no  noise,  no  resistance,  but  all  was  quiet.  The 
candles  were  again  lighted,  but  the  charter  was  gone !  Sir  Edmund 
Andross  was  d^oncerted.  He  declared  the  government  of  Connecticut 
to  be  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  the  colony  was  annexed  to  Massachus- 
etts and  other  New  England  colonies,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  officers. 
Whilst  he  was  doing  this,  Capt.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  a  patriot  of  those 
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times,  was  concealing  the  charter  in  the  hollow  of  Wylly's  Oak,  now 
known  as  the  Charter  Oak. 

In  1689,  King  James  abdicated,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  of  that  year 
OoY.  Treat  and  his  associate  officers  resumed  the  gOTemment  of  Con- 
necticut, under  the  charter  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  old  Hollow 
Oak. 

Mr.  Stuart  had  Colt's  armory  band  come  up  this  noon  and  play  solemn 
dirges  for  two  hours  over  the  trunk  of  the  fallen  monarch  of  the  forest 
He  is  a  genial-hearted  man — a  worthy  proprietor  of  the  lovely  hill  side 
that  nurtured  for  centuries  such  a  noble  tree. 

A  daguerreotype  likeness  of  the  fallen  tree  was  taken  to-day. 

The  city  bells  are  to  be  tolled  at  sun-down,  as  a  mark  of  respect  en- 
tertained by  our  citizens  for  the  fallen  "  monarch." 


CHEERING  WORDS. 


Hear  what  a  friend  says.  It  is  strange  how  such  words  cheer  the 
heart  of  an  Editor.  Many,  many  similar  cheering  words  have  we  nicely 
filed  in  our  bundles  of  letters — keeping  them  for  the  light  and  love  they 
bring.  We  give  this  one  as  a  specimen — for  to  print  them  all  would  611 
a  number  of  The  Guardian,  and  some  green-eyed  persons  might  suppose 
that  our  pet  loved  to  praise  itself: 

"By  the  way,  I  would  remark  that  The  Guardian  is  always  welcome 
when  it  comes.  Its  periodical  visits  are  looked  forward  to  as  the  visits 
of  a  dearly  beloved  friend — to  which  fact  my  diary  bears  testimony.  I 
find  the  following  notice  of  it  in  my  diary:  *  August  8. — This  evening 
my  dear  friend  The  Guardian  came  to  see  me  in  my  new  home.  Wel- 
come to  my  humble,  my  quiet  sanctum,  dear  friend.  I  love  to  commone 
with  thee  at  the  twilight  hour,  for  thou  hast  always  something  good  to 
tell.'  I  state  this  merely  to  show  that  The  Guardian  is  very  acceptable 
to  me.     It  cannot  fail  to  do  much  good  among  the  young." 


HOME. 

I  never  left  the  place  that  knew  me. 

And  may  never  know  me  more, 
When  the  chords  of  fondness  drew  me. 

And  have  gladdened  me  of  yore, 
But  my  secret  sonl  has' smarted 

With  a  feeling  fall  of  gloom. 
For  the  days  that  are  departed 

And  the  place  I  call'd  my  home. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  wander 
Unaffectioned  here  and  there, 

But  my  heart  must  still  be  fonder 
Of  my  sites  of  joy  or  care ; 

And  I  point  sad  memory's  finger 

(Though  my  faithless  foot  may  roam) 
lere  Tve  most  been  made  to  linger 
In  the  place  I  call'd  my  Home. 
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"  For  the  fashions  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

It  is  said  that  actors  upon  the  stage  frequently  become  so  interested 
in  the  play,  that  they  imagine  it  to  be  real.  It  is  the  same  also  with  the 
spectators ;  they  are  drawn  along  by  one  scene  after  the  other,  until  for- 
getting themselves,  they  fancy  what  they  behold  to  be  real  events.  Their 
heajrts  are  interested,  their  alTections  are  moved,  until  the  whole  sham 
seems  to  them  an  earnest  reality. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  world,  and  of  human  life,  as  it  lives  and  moves 
upon  its  bosom.  Men  act  earnestly — ^toil  busily — ^run  hastily  to  and  fro 
—become  interested  and  absorbed  in  the  business  cares  and  pursuits  of 
this  world,  until  at  length  they  fancy  it  to  be  a  soul-satisfying  and  an 
ever-abiding  reality. 

The  same  illusive  feeling  gradually  creeps  into  the  hearts  even  of  such 
as  would  be  mere  spectators  of  the  worldliness  around  them.  They  gaze 
upon  the  play  of  worldly  life,  until  it  seems  to  them  a  reality.  What 
seems  at  first  only  shadow,  soon  takes  the  form  of  substance.  They  fall 
in  with  the  general  pursuit ;  and  become  as  earnest  as  life  itself  in  the 
chase  of  vanities.  "  Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show :  Surely 
they  are  disquieted  in  vain  :  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who 
shall  gather  them."    Ps.  39,  6. 

The  things  which  now  surround  and  engage  us  are  not  real — ^they  are 
not  what  they  seem  to  be — they  are  not  abiding ;  nor  are  they*  satisfac- 
tory while  they  do  last.  The  things  which  are  seen  are  all  temporal. 
''  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  grass." 
In  the  expressive  language  of  Paul :  "  The  fashion  of  this  worid  passeth 
away." 

We  cannot  well  have  too  profound  a  sense  of  the  vain  and  vanishing 
character  of  all  earthly  things.  It  often  becomes  at  least  the  occasion 
of  that  "  go^y  sorrow"  which  worketh  repentance  unto'life.  Though  it 
cannot  of  itself  change  the  heart  andtheUfe,  it  often  does  turn  the  heart 
to  the  true  and  abiding  source  of  help  and  hope.  We  are  by  nature 
prone  to  the  undue  love  of  life,  and  of  this  present  world ;  and  we  need. 
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therefore,  the  constant  admonitions  of  wisdom,  reminding  as  that  "  the 
foshion  of  this  world  passeth  away," — and  exhorting  as  not  to  "  lay  np 
for  onrselves  treasures  in  heaven." 

The  holy  scriptures  abonnd  in  passages  which  are  designed  to  impress 
as  with  a  jtist  sense  of  the  transient,  changing  and  passing  character  of 
all  earthly  things — passages  admonishing  us  to  cease  fixing  oar  hopes 
and  oar  hearts  npon  them,  and  pointing  ns  to  that  sure  inheritance  in 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  abides  when 
earth,  and  men,  and  change  sbftll  have  passed  away. 

How  little,  however,  are  the  teachings  of  God's  word  on  this  subject 
heard  and  heeded  !  They  are  read,  the  Book  is  closed — and  the  heart 
is  full  of  the  world  again. 

Hence  God  directs  our  attention  to  a  picture  of  this  solemn  truth, 
pencilled  upon  the  world  around  us.  The  whole  world  is  a  commentary 
on  varity.  It  is  written  upon  every  falling  leaf — upon  every  fad- 
ing flower — ^the  face  of  the  landscape  pictures  it — ^the  moaning  of  the 
autumnal  forest  preaches  it — ^it  is  reflected  from  the  human  countenance 
— ^it  utters  its  voice  from  grave-yards — it  is  spoken  in  mournful  words, 
from  desolate  shores,  from  ruined  cities,  and  from  the  moldering  heaps 
of  departed  greatness  and  glory.  In  short,  when  history  gathers  up  its 
mighty  burden  into  one  sad  and  gloomy  sentence,  it  is  this:  "  The  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away." 

Let  us  take  the  word  '*  fashion"  in  its  literal  sense — in  its  common 
acceptation,  as  indicating  the  outward  decorations  of  dress,  of  furniture 
and  equipage. 

Take  it  in  this  sense,  and  what  is  more  true,  than  that  "  the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away."  What  is  more  changeable  than  fashions — 
outward  decorations  ? 

Behold  the  votaries  of  pride  and  vanity  1  Scarcely  has  some  new  de- 
coration been  introduced  in  one  circle  of  fashion,  when  the  whole  surCace 
of  society  moTe»  in  the  same  direction ;  and  all  join,  with  quick  earnest- 
ness, to  btar  their  part  in  the  mimic  show.  Scarcely  has  the  last  one, 
with  uniform,  matched  like  the  rest,  stood  in  the  row,  before  a  new  move- 
ment commences — ^then  begins  a  new  unclothing  and  anew  being  clothed 
upon,  and  the  same  mimic  scene  i^  acted  again  throughout  all  t£e  circles 
of  fashionable  life.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  one-fourth  of  the  human  race 
employ  one-fourth  of  their  time  in  preparing  for  and  in  carrying  out  these 
changes  of  fashion. 

How  trifling,  how  vain,  how  evanescent  is  all  this  restlessness  of  human 
vanity.  It  has  nothing  solid — ^nothing  abiding.  These  outward  decora- 
tions— what  do  they  cover  ?  A  poor,  perishing  body — an  empty  head 
— a  sinful  heart — a  soul  in  which  slumber  the  fires  of  hell.  Whited 
sepulchres  I  • 

But  a  little  while,  and  the  painted  cheek  is  pale  in  death  !  The  rich 
rustling  robes  of  fashion  are  exchanged  for  the  plain  winding  sheet — and 
the  limbs  that  moved  in  stately  pride  in  the  halls  of  fashion,  are  composed 
in  the  narrow  house  where  there  is  none  to  admire,  none  to  praise,  and 
none  to  envy  ! 

Changes  of  raiment  cannot  ease  the  pains  of  the  bed  of  sickness — can- 
not drive  away  the  earnest  horrors  of  a  dying  hour — cannot  cover  peace-  • 
fully  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan — cannot  light  up  joy  amid  the  gloom  of 
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the  grave — and  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  white  robes  which  the  saint- 
ed wear  in  the  kingdom  of  the  pnre  I  All  the  fashion  of  this  world  mast 
pass  away  1 

Behold  the  Dives  of  fashion  !  He  is  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  he  £aree  snmptaonsly  every  day  1  His  robes  mstle,  and  the  colors 
of  his  rich  garments  change  with  the  light  as  he  sits  in  state.  Hundreds 
gaze,  admire,  and  fall  in  servile  dependance  at  his  feet.  See  again  I  His 
gay  attire  lies  composed  in  its  place-— «nd  he  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  terrors.  His  limbs  quiver — his  pnlse  grows  faint  and  slow — ^he  gasps 
•^he  dies  !  "  and  in  hell  he  lifts  np  his  eyes,  being  in  torment." 

There  lieth,  moreover,  a  moral  lesson  in  these  changes  of  fashion.  Are 
tiiey  not  an  evidence  of  the  restlessness  of  the  hnmah  heart  ?  Does  not 
tiiis  never-ceasing  desire  after  change,  proclaim  the  great  truth,  that 
nothing  earthly  can  long  satisfy  the  human  heart  ?  It  is  ever  eager  to 
exchange  one  bubble  of  vanity  for  another — ^hoping  still,  and  hoping  ever, 
to  find  solid  satisfaction  in  the  fashion  of  this  world  wMchpasseth  away. 
How  can  the  beauty  of  the  feathers  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  bird  ?  How 
can  the  decorations  of  the  body  fill  the  spirit  with  that  which  it  needs 
forever. 

We  have  also  a  commentary  on  the  passages  quoted  in  the  shiftings 
and  changes  of  the  physical  world. 

In  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  see  the  prophecy  of  that 
awfully  solemn  fulfilment  proclaimed  in  the  scripture.  Things  visible 
shall  perish.  "  They  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  ves- 
ture shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed."  The  grandest 
organizations  of  the  physical  universe,  shall  tumble  together  into  their 
original  elements,  "  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when  she 
is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind." 

The  physical  universe  is  fallen  with  man.  It  is,  with  him,  doomed  to 
a  dissolution.  We  need  but  look  at  the  phenomena  around  us,  and  we 
shall  discover  disturbing  and  dissolving  forces  at  work,  under  the  power 
of  which  the  fashion  of  the  physical  world  is  constantly  passing  away. 

These  destructive  ffcrces  are  very  comprehensively  designated  by  our 
Saviour,  under  the  names  of  moth  and  rust,  and  thieves.  Moth,  desig- 
nates all  those  living  animals  and  insects,  which  prey  upon  existing  or- 
ganizations, and  gradually,  silently,  but  certainly  cause  them  to  pass 
away,  while  they  themselves  pass  away  with  them. 

How  extensively  are  these  living  agents  of  destruction  at  work  over 
the  face  of  the  physical  world  I  How  vastly  do  they  change  the  fashion 
of  the  face  of  the  earth !  Who  can  number  them  ?  They  eat  the 
springing  germ — they  gnaw  the  flourishing  gourd,  and  it  withers  over 
our  head  at  noon-day — they  sting  the  leaf,  and  it  grows  pale  and  dies — 
they  work  themselves  into  the  heart  of  the  apple  and  the  nut,  and  make 
them  useless  to  man — they  bore  the  giant  oak,  and  work  disease  into  its 
very  vitals,  so  that  though  it  has  braved  the  storms  of  a  thousand  years, 
they  make  it  a  heap  of  ruins  1  In  short,  every  living  organization  which 
beautifies  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  but  food  for  insects  and  worms.  They 
seem  to  rush  upon  all  living  forms  as  the  commissioned  of  Heaven,  cry- 
ing "  Dnst  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return  !" 

Rust,  designates  all  these  chemical  forces  and  agents,  by  which  the 
face  of  the  physical  woild  are  constantly  made  to  change  and  pass  away. 
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These  prey  upon  unorganized  matter  and  inanimate  objects,  which  the 
moth  pass  by.  These,  with  their  dissolnng  power,  penetrate  the  most 
solid  substances,  and  bid  them  return  to  their  original  elements.  They 
lay  hold  upon  the  solid  portions  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  when  the 
moth  have  already  destroyed  their  life,  and  level  them  with  the  earth. 
The  hard  rocks,  the  solid  mountains,  and  the  still  more  solid  metals,  aU 
yield  to  the  power  of  these  chemical  forces.  Monuments  and  towCTs, 
and  walls  of  defence,  and  palaces  of  pomp  and  power,  all  grow  old,  and 
change,  and  waste,  and  are  dissolved,  and  the  fashion  of  them  passeth 
away. 

What  in  the  physical  world,  which  disturbs  its  order,  can  better  be  de- 
nominated "  thieves,"  than  those  various  incidental  forces  which  break 
in  at  intervals  upon  the  regular  order  of  existing  things  to  devastate  them, 
and  to  lay  them  low  ?  Such  are  hurricanes  and  storms,  which  fall  in 
like  highwaymen  upon  the  orderly  progress  of  the  physical  world,  to  rob 
them  of  what  they  are,  what  they  have,  and  what  they  promise.  Such 
are  floods  and  flames,  which  break  through  and  devour.  Such  are  ra- 
venous beasts  and  hostile  armies,  by  which  thriving  cities,  peaceful  homes 
and  fitful  fields,  are  turned  into  solitudes  and  dreariness.  Such  also 
are  pestilence,  drought,  and  famine,  which  ride  over  the  land  like  aborn- 
ing curse  from  the  angry  breath  of  an  insulted  Gk)d  I  These  are  the 
outlaws  of  the  universe  made  the  executors  of  judgment,  commissioned  to 
seize  and  bear  away  what  man  has  forfeited,  and  what  Ood  has  cursed 
because  of  sin  \ 

It  is  all  these  together — ^the  moth,  rust  and  thieves,  which  dissolve  uid 
waste  all  that  is  beautiful  and  permanent  in  existing  physical  forms  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  these  which  bring  on  the  great,  solemn  Ad- 
tnmn  of  the  universe.  It  is  these  which  execute  the  sentence  of  death 
and  decay  upon  all  that  lives  and  blooms  around  ui.  It  is  these  which 
stand  like  solemn  priests  at  the  grave  of  nature,  pronouncing  the  solemn 
service  of  its  burial :  "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust" 
Thus  "the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.'^ 

History  will  also  aid  us  in  the  interpretation,  and  in  the  Ulostration  of 
the  passage. 

The  history  of  nations — what  is  it,  but  a  running  commentary  upon 
the  words:  "Thefashionof  this  world  passeth  away."  The  most  solemnly 
interesting  objects  in  the  past  are  its  mighty  ruins — its  moldering  cities 
— its  ruined  capitols  and  temples — ^its  crumbling  monuments  and  sepul- 
chres. The  vast  plain  of  history,  as  it  stretches  eastward  before  us,  back 
into  the  morning  twilight  of  the  world,  is  nothing  but  the  graveyard  of 
nations  ;  and,  in  some  places,  it  has  been  buried  over  and  over ;  empire 
has  crumbled  upon  empire,  and  nation  upon  nation — ^kings  have  been 
buried  upon  kings  ;  and  the  ruins  of  one  palace  have  become  the  foun- 
dations of  another,  only  to  be  itself  again  covered  with  new  power  uid 
glory,  as  blossoms  upon  its  own  tomb  I  Behold  the  skeleton  march  of 
nations,  treading  upon  each  others,  heels,  as  they  go  down  in  gloomy 
succession  into  the  land  of  silence,  and  the  shades  of  death  I 

Over  and  over,  in  the  history  of  nations,  has  the  divine  prophecy  been 
fulfilled  in  reference  to  the  glory  of  Idumea  and  Babylon :  "  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  crea- 
tures ;  and  the  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.    And 
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the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  shall  cry  in  the  desolate  houses,  and  the 
dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces."    Is.  13,  21,  22.     Is.  34,  11,  16. 

The  history  of  science.  What  is  it  but  the  revolution  of  systems  ? 
The  embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  one  age  is  found,  in  the  age  to  come, 
forsaken  upon  the  shelf  in  unopened  and  dusty  Tolumes.  How  true  it 
is ;  "  Whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be 
knowledge,  it  shaU  vanish  away."  Thus  the  sentence  of  vanity  is  ap- 
plied to  the  outward  form  of  science,  and  executed  age  after  age — exe- 
cuted, thus,  upon  the  world  in  its  highest  and  most  respectable  form. 
The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means ;  and  as  a  means  it 
is  even  left  behind  in  the  progress  of  the  human  spirit  towards  its  glori- 
ous perfection  and  bliss  in  another  life. 

Science  unsanctified,  is  but  as  th»  scaffolding  to  the  building — as  the 
first  coarse  leaves  of  the  plant  which  fall  away — as  the  shell  of  the 
insect,  which  it  casts  off  when  it  begins  to  soar.  Its  greenest  laurels 
soon  become  as  the  leaves  of  Autumn ;  and  the  ornaments  which  it  hangs 
over  itself  are  but  as  vines  which  grow  out  over  ruins,  to  cover  their 
hideousness  but  for  awhile,  and  are  doomed  soon  to  become  part  of  the 
desolation  which  they  cover.  Surely  the  wisdom  of  this  world  cometh 
to  naught;  and  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

The  history  of  man  I  What  is  it  ?  How  soon  is  the  form  of  his  body 
and  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  changed  !  He  cometh  forth  like  a 
flower  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth 
in  one  stay.  The  days  of  our  years  are  three-score  years  and  ten ;  and  if 
by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four-score  years,  yet  is  their  strength,  labor 
and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away." 

"  Life  like  a  vein  amnsement  flies, 

A  fable  or  a  song : 
By  swift  degrees  our  nature  dies, 

Nop  can  our  joys  be  long.*' 

Thus,  in  whatever  way  we  look  upon  the  world,  it  is  a  fleeting  show. 
Upon  all  its  treasures,  its  honors  and  its  pleasures,  is  written  vanity  of 
vanities — all  is  vanity      Surely  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 

The  power  of  this  world  soon  becomes  perfect  weakness.  The  wealth 
of  the  world  is  not  worth  as  much  as  one  cooling  drop  to  a  fevered  lip 
in  the  hour  of  death  I  Nor  can  houses,  and  lands,  and  millions,  purchase 
a  smile  from  the  angel  that  guards  the  gate.  Science  cannot  deliver— 
art  cannot  please,  when  man  giveth  up  tha  ghost.  Fine  furniture  cannot 
make  the  funeral  house  less  gloomy.  The  glittering  decorations  of  gold 
and  jewels  will  shine  but  dimly  through  the  pall  robes  which  cover  those 
that  go  to  their  long  home.  The  smile  of  gaiety — the  glad  light  of  the 
eye — the  glow  of  health — the  power  of  beauty — 

"  Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  break 

To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  cheek 

Beneath  its  surface  lies ! 

And  now  let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  This  subject 
addresses  itself  to  all  such  as  love  this  present  world,  and  the  things  that 
are  in  it.  O  ye  who  bow  to  the  god  of  this  world  1  O  ye  votaries  of 
earth,  and  sense,  and  sin  I  0  ye  who,  without  God  and  without  hope, 
move  so  light-hearted  and  gaily  into  the  presence  of  eternal  realities ! 
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Behold  the  shadows  of  a  long  night  are  appearing  I  See,  the  grate 
opens  I  See,  the  earth,  with  its  vanities,  recedes  and  disi^pears  I  J3ee^ 
the  years  are  drawing  nigh,  when  yon  shall  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them !    Wo  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  weep  then  I 

Not  so  your  dying  eyes  shall  view 
Those  objeots  which  yon  now  pursue! 
Not  so  shall  heaven  and  hell  appear, 
When  the  decisive  hoar  is  near. 

''  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. "  Except  ye  repent  ye  shaD 
all  likewise  perish."  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned !  "  See- 
ing then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persoos 
ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.  Wherefore,  be- 
loved, seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  things,  be  diligent  that  ye  may  be 
found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blameless." 

Henceforth,  oh,  world !  no  more  of  thy  desires, 

Now  other  cares  engross  me ; 

And  my  tired  sonl,  with  emnlatire  haste; 

Looks  to  its  God,  and  plumes  its  wings  for  Heaven. 


AUTUMN    WOODS. 
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The  wild  flowers  struggle  with  the  frost ; 

The  cedars  wail  in  pain; 
The  grass  bows  down  beneath  my  feet,- 
It  will  not  rise  again — 
In  the  old  forest  where  I  walk, 
And  with  dame  Nature  try  to  talk ! 

The  spider's  bridge  breaks  in  my  path; 

The  cricket's  legs  are  stiff; 
The  sleepy  adders  hiss  no  more; 
The  bags  are  in  a  miff- 
In  the  old  forest  where  I  walk, 
And  with  dame  Nature  try  to  talk! 

The  tangled  vines  writhe  on  the  ground; 

The  dead  leaves  flutter  down, 
Upon  the  bed  of  last  year's  dead : 
The  bald  rocks  grimly  frown — 
In  the  old  forest  where  I  walk, 
And  with  dame  Nature  try  to  talk ! 

The  crow  oroaks  on  the  high  tree  top; 

The  wren  has  news  to  tell; 
The  flapping  fish-hawk  screams  aloud, 
The  robin  sings  farewell — 
la  the  old  forest  where  I  walk, 
And  with  dame  Nature  try  to  talk! 

The  outside  world  of  trading  men 

I  neither  see  nor  hear: 
The  woodland  elms  and  I  would  hide, 
If  any  should  come  near — 
In  the  old  forest  where  I  walk, 
And  with  dame  Nature  try  to  talk! 
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THREE  WISHES. 


FROM  TBI  OIRMAR,    BTTBBIDITOR. 


A  YOUNG  married  couple  lived  very  happily  together ;  but  they  had 
one  fault,  which  dwells  more  or  less  in  every  human  bosom.  It  is  this : 
When  we  are  well  off  we  are  anxious  that  well  should  be  a  little  better. 
From  this  fault  arise  many  foolish  desires  ;  and  into  this  folly  fell  also 
our  Hans  and  his  Liese.  Now  they  wished  for  Shultz's  land,  now  for 
Loewenwirth's  money,  now  for  Meier's  rural  possessions,  house,  home 
and  cattle,  and  now  for  a  hundred  thousand  million  Bavarian  dollars  in 
cash  I 

One  evening  whilst  they  sat  in  happy  peace  at  the  stove  cracking  nuts, 
having  already  worn  a  deep  hole  into  the  stone  in  this  che«rful  winter 
pastime,  there  came  in  at  the  room  door  a  very  small  white  v#oman,  not 
ipore  than  an  ell  in  height,  but  wonderfully  beautiful  in  form  and  features, 
and  the  whole  room  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  roses.  The  lamp- 
light was  extinguished  by  her  advent ;  but  a  glimmer  like  the  bright 
morning  sky  at  sunrise,  streamed  forth  from  the  little  woman  and  illu- 
mined the  walls  of  the  room.  Such  a  sight  will  somewhat  awaken  one's 
fears,  beautiful  as  it  may  be.  But  our  good  couple  soon  revived  from 
the  slight  shock,  when  the  little  woman,  with  a  wonderfully  sweet  and 
silvery  voice,  said :  "  I  am  your  friend  Anna  Fritz,  the  mountain  fairy. 
I  live  in  my  crystal  palace,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  where  with 
an  unseen  hand  I  cast  gold  into  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  and  more  than 
seven  hundred  ministering  spirits  wait  to  do  my  bidding.  Three  wishes 
you  may  express — ^three  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled  to  you  1 

Hans  haunched  his  Liese  with  his  elbow,  as  if  to  say :  that  sounds  not 
badly.  The  good  wife  was  already  in  the  act  of  opening  her  mouth  to 
suggest  a  half-dozen  gilt-laced  head  dresses,  sOk  handkerchief  and  such 
like,  when  the  mountain  fairy  lifted  up  her  finger  in  warning.  ''  Eight 
days,"  said  she,  ''you  have  time.  Consider  well,  and  be  not  too  hasty 
in  making  up  your  minds."  This  is  not  bad,  thought  the  man,  as  he 
quickly  laid  his  hands  on  his  wife's  11^  ;  meaning  thereby  that  she  should 
keep  silence.  The  fairy  vanished.  The  lamp  burned  as  before,  and  in- 
stead of  the  rose-fragrance,  the  smoke  of  the  oil  lamp  rolled  up  again 
over  the  room,  like  clouds  along  the  heavens. 

Our  good  couple  were  now  as  happy  as  may  be,  in  glorious  anticipa- 
tion. Every  star  in  the  firmament  seemed  to  them  a  violin,  making  music 
for  the  rest  to  dance  by  in  their  joy.  Yet  they  were  in  an  exceedingly  anx- 
ious situation  ;  because  they  did  not  know  what  to  wish  for ;  and  they 
had  not  even  the  heart  rightly  to  think  or  speak  on  the  subject,  for  fear 
their  thoughts  might  be  taken  as  a  wish,  before  they  properly  considered 
it.     Well,  said  Liese,  we  have  time  till  Friday. 

The  next  evening,  while  the  potatoes  for  their  supper  crackled  in  the 
pan,  both  husband  and  wife  stood  together  cheerfully  before  the  fire,  and 
saw  how  the  little  sparks  of  fire  played  hither  and  thither  on  the  sooty-side 
of  the  pan,  now  blazing  and  now  dying  ;  and  without  speaking  a  word, 
their  thoughts  were  buried  in  their  future  happy  fortune.     But  when  they 
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emptied  the  roasted  potatoes  into  the  dish,  and  their  odor  stole  agreea- 
blj  upon  their  senses — **  If  we  onlj  now  had  a  fried  saasage  with  onr 
potatoes,"  she  said,  innocently  and  withont  any  reflection;  and  alas  I 
there  was  the  first  wish  made  !  Qnick  as  the  lightning  comes  and  goes, 
came  again  the  fairy  visitor,  and  like  the  orient  sky  at  snn-rise  mingled 
with  the  fragrance  of  roses,  it  spread  over  the  hearth — and  upon  the  roast- 
ed potatoes  lay  the  most  beantifnl  fried  sansage !  As  the  wish  was,  so 
it  was  done. 

Who  would  not  feel  mortified  at  snch  a  wish  and  snch  a  fulfilment  of 
it  ?  What  man  would  not  feel  aggravated  at  his  wife  for  such  an  incon- 
siderate  act  ?  "If  only  the  sausage  was  grown  fast  to  the  tip  of  your 
nose,"  spake  Hans  in  the  heat  of  surprise,  and  with  the  greatest  inno- 
cence— and  behold  1  as  the  wish  was,  so  it  was  done  !  Scarcely  had  the 
last  word  left  his  lips,  when  the  sausage  hung  fast  at  the  nose  of  his  good 
wife,  as  if  she  had  been  born  with  it,  turning  gracefully  down  on  either 
side  like  the  moustache  of  a  hussar. 

Now  the  miserable  perplexity  of  the  married  pair,  stood  at  its  height 
Two  wishes  had  been  made  and  fulfilled,  and  as  yet  they  were  not  a  far- 
thing nor  a  grain  of  wheat  richer.  Their  possessions  were  only  increased 
by  one  single  sausage.  True,  there  was  one  wish  left.  But  what  joy 
would  there  be  in  all  wishes  and  fortunes  with  such  a  sausage  ornament 
at  the  housewife's  nose.  For  better  or  for  worse,  they  must  wish  that 
the  mountain  fairy  would,  with  unseen  hand  perform  the  work  of  a  bar- 
ber for  the  good  wife  Liese,  that  she  might  be  relieved  of  the  accursed 
sausage.  So  wished — and  so  done.  The  third  wish  was  also  past,  and 
the  poor  pair  looked  at  one  another,  and  were  the  same  Hans  and  the 
same  Liese  as  before  ;  and  the  beautiful  mountain  fairy  returned  no  more. 

Note  well  :  If  ever  the  mountain  fairy  shall  come  to  you  in  this  way, 
be  not  covetous,  but  wish — 

Number  one :  For  good  sense,  that  you  may  know  what — 

Number  tvx>  :*  you  ought  to  wish  for  in  order  to  be  fortunate.  And 
since  it  is  easily  possible  that  you  might  then  wish  for  that  which  would 
after  all  make  you  neither  happier  nor  better,  wish — 

Number  three :  for  abiding  contentment  and  no  sorrow.  Be  also  as- 
sured that  no  opportunity  to  make  a  fortune,  is  of  any  avail  to  them  who 
have  not  sufficient  wisdom  to  make  the  proper  use  of  it. 


HOME. 

I  never  left  the  place  that  knew  me, 

And  may  never  know  me  more, 
When  the  cords  of  fondness  drew  me, 

And  have  gladdened  me  of  yore ; 
But  my  secret  sool  has  smarted 

With  a  feeling  f^U  of  gloom, 
For  the  days  that  are  departed 

And  the  place  I  call'd  my  Home. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  wander 

Unafiectioned  here  and  there. 
But  my  heart  must  still  be  fonder 

Of  my  sites  of  joy  or  care; 
And  I  point  sad  memory's  finger, 

(Though  my  faithless  foot  may  roam) 
Where  I've  most  been  made  to  linger 

In  the  place  I  call'd  my  Home. — Tcpper, 
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JOHN  RANDOLPH  ON  DANCING. 

"  Yon  have  omitted  dancbg,  Mr.  Randolph,  in  your  list  of  accom- 
plishments/' said  Mrs.  Stanley. 

"  It  was  designedly  done,  madam,"  he  replied.  "  I  do  not  consider  it 
an  accomplishment  in  a  lady.  The  ease  of  manners,  which,  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  is  acquired  by  a  knowledge  of  dancing,  is  all  artificial,  and 
very  different  from  that  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  innate  propriety. 
The  lady,  whose  manners  are  formed  by  dancing,  is  noted  for  an  over- 
sprightliness — a  hop  and  skip  sort  of  motion,  an  effort  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  whOst,  also,  the  movements,  changes  of  position,  motions  of  the 
limbs,  and  familiarities  sanctioned  by  the  figures  of  the  dancer,  have  no 
very  favorable  tendency,  in  my  opinion,  to  preserve  the  maidenly  diffi- 
dence which  so  greatly  enhance  the  charms  of  female  loveliness.  In  a 
word,  I  detest  it ;  nor  can  I  see  it,  but  in  my  imagination,  I  see  the  danc- 
ing girls  of  the  East." 

"This  is  very  severe,  Mr.  Randolph,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley. 

"But  it  is  just,  madam,"  he  replied.  "  The  welfare  of  society  rests 
upon  female  influence  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
and  female  education,  in  every  way,  should  be  of  such  firm  texture,  that 
it  cannot  be  torn  or  worn  out.  No  tinsel  for  woman's  minds.  This  is 
my  opinion,  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  first  principles  of  good  or  of 
evil  are  engrafted  into  the  young  heart  by  maternal  instruction,  or  suffered 
to  grow  up  there  by  maternal  neglect.  I  perfectly  remember  my  own 
mother,  when  she  called  me  to  her,  and  explaining  to  me,  in  language 
suited  to  my  age,  my  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  my  Creator  and 
Father,  made  me  faieel  and  place  my  little  hands  together,  while  she 
taught  me  the  comprehensive  prayer,  which  our  Lord  gave  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind.  This  was  the  first  lesson,  followed  up  by  others, 
as  I  grew  older ;  and  the  impressions  thus  made,  nothing,  as  yet,  has 
effaced.  No  :  I  do  not  estimate  too  highly  the  influence  of  woman  upon 
society ;  nor  am  I  too  severe  upon  any  sort  of  education  which  might 
tend  to  lessen  their  favorable  influence  upon  morals,  by  substituting  what 
are  called  accomplishments,  in  place  of  real  virtues." 


MATINS    AND   VESPERS. 

BT    TH£    SDITOE. 

Prat  at  the  Morning  hour — 

Grace,  like  the  light  and  dew, 
Is  richest  on  the  spirit  shed 

When  thoughts  are  fresh  and  new; 
The  rising  light  shines  up  the  heavens 

Before  it  shines  below: 
So  first  to  God  and  then  to  earth, 

Should  we  our  thoughts  bestow. 

Pray  at  the  Evening  hour — 

Grace,  like  the  golden  light. 
That  opens  when  the  sun  is  set, 

Will  smile  upon  the  night; 
The  light  still  lingers  on  the  sky. 

When  all  is  dark  below: 
So  last  on  God,  and  not  on  earth, 

Should  we  our  thoughts  bestow. 
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NAPOLEON  ON  THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

The  remarkable  conrersation  of  Napoleon  while  imprisoned  atSt.  Helena,  with 
Gen.  Bertrand,  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  Religion,  though  oftat 
alluded  to,  has  seldom  been  read.  It  is  an  exoeedinglj  terse  and  oonolnBire  v> 
goment,  and  the  ciroomstances  in  which  it  was  uttered,  gave  it  additional  weight 

The  conversation  at  St.  Helena  very  freqa^tly  tamed  upon  the  gab- 
ject  of  religion.  One  day  Napoleon  was  speaking  of  the  DiTinity  of 
Christ,  when  Gen.  Bertrand  said : 

I  cannot  conceive,  sire,  how  a  great  man  like  yon  can  beliere  that 
t^e  Supreme  Being  ever  exhibited  himself  to  men  under  a  hamanforo, 
with  a  body,  face,  month  and  eyes.  Let  Jesus  be  whatever  yon  please 
—-the  highest  intelligence,  the  purest  heart,  the  most  profound  legi^oi; 
and,  in  all  respects,  the  most  singular  being  who  has  ever  exi^^  I 
grant  it.  Still  he  was  simply  a  man,  who  taught  his  disciples,  and  de- 
luded credulous  people,  as  did  Orpheus,  Confucius,  Brahma.  Jesoi 
caused  himself  to  be  adored,  because  his  predecessors,  Isis  and  Osiria; 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  had  proudly  made  themselves  objects  of  worshm. 
The  ascendancy  of  Jesus  over  his  time,  was  like  the  ascendancy  of  toe 
gods  and  the  heroes  of  fable.  If  Jesus  has  impassioned  and  attached 
to  his  chariot  the  multitude— if  he  has  revolutionized  the  world— I  see 
in  that  only  the  power  of  genius,  and  the  action  of  a  commanding  gpirit^ 
which  vanquishes  the  world,  as  so  many  conquerors  have  done— Alex- 
ander, Csdsar,  you,  sire,  Mohammed,  with  a  sword. 

Napoleon  replied : 

I  Imow  men,  and  I  teU  you  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man.  Saper- 
ficial  minds  see  a  resemblance  between  Christ  and  the  founders  <tf empires 
and  the  gods  of  other  religions.  That  resemblance  does  not  exist 
There  is  between  Christianity  and  whatever  other  religion  the  distance 
of  infinity. 

We  can  say  to  the  authors  of  every  other  religion,  "  You  are  neither 
gods  nor  the  agents  of  the  Deity.  You  are  but  missionaries  of  falsehood, 
molded  from  the  same  clay  with  the  rest  of  mortals.  You  are  made  with 
all  the  passions  and  vices  inseparable  from  them.  Your  temples  and 
your  priests  proclaim  your  origin."  Such  will  be  the  judgment,  the  ay 
of  conscience,  of  whoever  examines  the  gods  and  the  temples  of  paganism. 

Paganism  was  never  accepted,  as  truth,  by  the  wise  men  of  Greece; 
neither  by  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Anaxagoras,  or  Pericles.  On 
the  other  side,  the  loftiest  intellects,  since  the  advent  of  Christianity,  hare 
had  faith,  a  living  faith,  a  practical  faith,  in  the  mysteries  and  doctriQes 
of  the  gospel ;  not  only  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  who  were  preachers,  but 
Descartes  and  Newton,  Leibnitz  and  Pascal,  Comeilleand  Racide,  Char- 
lemagne and  Louis  XIV, 

I  see  in  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Mohammed  only  legislators,  wfa<^ 
having  the  first  rai^  in  the  State,  have  sought  the  best  solution  of  Um 
social  problem  ;  but  I  see  nothing  there  which  reveals  Divinity.  They 
themselves  have  never  raised  their  pretensions  so  high.  As  for  me,  I 
recognize  the  gods  and  these  great  men  as  beings  like  myself  They 
have  performed  a  lofty  part  in  their  times,  as  I  have  done.    Nothmg 
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anHoances  tbem  Divine.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  nnmerons  resem< 
blances  between  them  and  myself;  foibles  and  errors  which  ally  them  to 
me  and  to  humanity.* 

It  is  not  so  with  Christ.  Everything  in  him  astonishes  me.  Hie 
spirit  overawes  me,  and  his  will  confoan£  me.  Between  him  and  who- 
ever else  in  the  world,  there  is  no  possible  term  of  comparison.  He  is 
truly  a  being  by  himself.  His  ideas  and  his  sentiments,  the  truths  which 
he  announces,  his  manner  of  convincing,  are  not  explained  either  by  hu- 
man organization  or  by  the  nature  of  things. 

His  birth,  and  the  history  of  his  life ;  the  profundity  of  his  doctrine, 
which  grapples  the  mightiest  difficulties,  and  which  is  of  those  difficul- 
ties the  most  admirable  solution ;  his  gospel,  his  apparition,  his  empire, 
his  march  across  the  ages  and  the  realms-— everything  is,  for  me,  a 
prodigy,  a  mystery  unsoluble,  which  plunges  me  into  a  reverie  from 
which  I  cannot  escape— a  mystery  which  is  there  before  my  eyes — a  mys- 
tery which  I  can  neither  deny  nor  explain.  Here  I  see  nothing 
human. 

The  nearer  I  approach,  the  more  carefully  I  examine ;  everything  is 
above  me,  everything  remains  grand,  of  a  grandeur  which  overpowers. 
His  religion  is  a  revelation  from  an  intelligence  which  certainly  is  not 
that  of  man.  There  is  there  a  profound  originality,  which  has  created 
a  series  of  words  and  of  maxims  before  unknown.  Jesus  borrowed  noth- 
ing from  our  sciences.  One  can  absolutely  find  nowhere,  but  in  Him 
alone,  the  imitation  or  the  example  of  his  life.  He  is  not  a  philosopher, 
since  he  advances  by  miracles ;  and  from  the  commencement  his  disciples 
worshipped  him.  He  persuades  them  far  more  by  an  appeal  to  the  heart, 
than  by  any  display  of  method  and  of  logic.  Neither  did  he  impose  upon 
them  any  preliminary  studies,  or  any  knowledge  of  letters.  All  his  re- 
ligion consists  in  believing. 

In  fact,  the  sciences  and  philosophy  avail  nothing  for  salvation ;  and 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  the  laws 
of  the  spirit.  Also,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  soul,  and  to  that 
alone  he  brings  his  gospel.  The  soul  is  sufficient  for  him,  as  he  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  soul.  Before  him  the  soul  was  nothing.  Matter  and  time 
were  the  master  of  the  world.  At  his  voice  everything  returns  to  order. 
Science  and  philosophy  become  secondary.  The  soul  has  reconquered 
its  sovereignty.  &^  the  scholastic  scafifolding  falls,  as  an  edifice  ruined, 
before  one  single  word — FaHh. 

What  a  master,  and  what  a  word,  which  can  effect  such  a  revolution  I 
With  what  authority  does  he  teach  men  to  pray  1  He  imposes  his  belief. 
And  no  one,  thus  far,  has  been  able  to  contradict  him ;  first,  because  the 
gospel  contains  the  purest  morality,  and  also  because  the  doctrine  which 
it  contains  of  obscurity,  is  only  the  proclamation  and  the  truth  of  that 
which  exists  where  no  eye  can  see,  and  no  reason  can  penetrate.  Who 
is  the  insensate  who  will  say  No  to  the  intrepid  voyager  who  recounts 
the  marvels  of  the  icy  peaks  which  he  alone  has  had  the  boldness  to 
visit  ?  Christ  is  that  bold  voyager.  One  can  doubtless  remain  incred- 
ulous.    But  no  one  can  venture  to  say.  It  is  not  so. 

Christ,  having  but  a  few  weak  disciples,  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  died,  the  object  of  the  wrath  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and  of  the  con- 
tempt of  the  nation,  and  abandoned  and  denied  by  his  own  disciples. 
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"They  are  about  to  take  me,  and  to  crucify  me,"  said  He.  "  I  shall 
be  abandoned  of  all  the  world.  My  chief  disciple  will  deny  me  at  the 
commencement  of  my  punishment.  I  shaU  be  left  to  the  wicked.  But 
then.  Divine  justice  being  satisfied,  original  sin  being  expiated  by  my 
Bufiferings,  the  bond  of  man  to  Ood  will  be  renewed,  and  my  death  will  be 
the  life  of  my  disciples.  Then  they  will  be  more  strong  without  me  than 
with  me  ;  for  they  will  see  me  rise  again.  I  shall  ascend  to  the  skies ;  uid 
I  shall  send  to  them,  from  heaven,  a  Spirit  who  will  instruct  them.  The 
spirit  of  the  cross  will  enable  them  to  understand  my  gospel.  In  fine,  tiiey 
will  believe  it;  they  will  preach  it ;  and  they  will  convert  the  worldL" 

And  this  strange  promise,  so  aptly  called  by  Paul,  the  *'  foolishness 
of  the  cross,"  this  prediction  of  one  miserably  crucified,  is  literally  accom- 
plished. And  the  mode  of  the  accomplishment  is  perhaps  more  prodi- 
gious than  the  promise. 

It  is  not  a  day,  nor  a  battle  which  has  decided  it.  It  is  the  lifetime 
of  a  man  ?  No !  It  is  a  war,  a  long  combut  of  three  hundred  yean, 
commenced  by  the  apostles  and  continued  by  their  successors  and  by 
succeeding  generations  of  Christians.  In  this  conflict  all  the  kings  and 
all  the  forces  of  the  earth  were  arrayed  on  one  side.  Upon  the  other  I 
see  no  army,  but  a  mysterious  energy ;  individuals  scattered  here  and 
there,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  globe,  having  no  other  rallying  sign  than  a 
common  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  the  cross. 

What  a  mysterious  symbol  I  the  instrument  of  the  punishment  of  the 
Man-Qod.  His  disciples  were  armed  with  it.  "  The  Christ,"  they  said, 
"  God,  has  died  for  the  salvation  of  men."  What  a  strife,  what  a  tempest 
these  simple  words  have  raised  around  the  humble  standard  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Man-God.  On  the  one  side  we  see  rage  and  all  the  furies 
of  hatred  and  violence.  On  the  other,  there  is  gentleness,  moral  cour- 
age, infinite  resignation.  For  three  hundred  years  spirit  struggled  against 
the  brutality  of  sense,  conscience  against  despotism,  the  soul  against  the 
body,  virtue  against  all  the  vices.  The  blood  of  Christians  flowed  in 
torrents.  They  died  kissing  the  hand  which  slew  them.  The  soul  alone 
protested,  while  the  body  surrendered  itself  to  all  tortures.  Everywhere 
Christians  fell,  and  everywhere  they  triumphed. 

You  speak  of  Caesar,  of  Alexander ;  of  their  conquests,  and  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  their  soldiers.  But  can 
you  conceive  of  a  dead  man  making  conquests,  with  an  army  faithful  and 
entirely  devoted  to  his  memory.  My  armies  have  forgotten  me,  eveu 
while  living,  as  the  Carthagenian  army  forgot  Hannibal  Such  is  our 
power !  A  single  battle  lost  crushes  us,  and  adversity  scatters  our  friends. 

Can  you  conceive  of  Caesar  as  the  eternal  Emperor  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  f^om  the  depths  of  his  mausoleum  governing  the  empire, 
watching  over  the  destinies  of  Rome  ?  Such  is  the  history  of  the  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  the  world  by  Christianity.  Such  is  the  power  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians  ;  and  such  is  the  perpetual  miracle  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  faith  and  of  the  government  of  His  church.  Nations  pass 
away,  thrones  crumble,  but  the  Church  remains.  What  is  then  the  power 
which  has  protected  this  Church,  thus  assailed  by  the  furious  billows  <rf 
rage,  and  the  hostility  of  ages  ?  Whose  is  the  arm  which,  for  eighteoi 
hundred  years,  has  protected  the  Church  from  so  many  storms  which 
have  threatened  to  engulf  it  ? 
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Alexander,  CsBsar,  Oharlemagne,  and  myself,  founded  empires.  Bat 
upon  what  did  we  rest  the  creations  of  our  genius  I  Upon  force,  Jesus 
Christ  alone  founded  His  empire  upon  love;  and  at  this  hour  millions 
of  men  would  die  for  Him. 

In  every  other  existence  but  that  of  Christ  how  many  imperfections  ? 
Where  is  the  character  which  has  not  yielded,  vanquished  by  obstacles  J 
Where  is  the  individual  who  has  never  been  governed  by  circumstances 
or  places,  who  has  never  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  times,  who 
has  never  compounded  with  any  customs  or  passions  ?  From  the  first 
day  to  the  last  He  is  the  same  ;  majestic  and  simple,  infinitely  firm  and 
infinitely  gentle. 

It  is  true  that  Christ  proposes  to  our  faith  a  series  of  mysteries.  He 
commands,  with  authority,  that  we  should  believe  them,  giving  no  other 
reason  than  those  tremendous  words  'lam  God,^  He  declares  it.  What 
an  abyss  He  creates  by  that  declaration,  between  Himself  and  all  the 
fabrications  of  religion.  What  audacity,  what  sacrilege,  what  blasphemy, 
if  it  were  not  true  1  I  say  more ;  the  universal  triumph  of  an  afilimation 
of  that  kind,  if  the  triumph  were  not  really  that  of  Ood  Himself,  would 
be  a  plausible  excuse,  and  the  proof  of  atheism. 

Moreover,  in  propounding  myeteries,  Christ  is  harmonious  with  na- 
ture which  is  profoundly  mysterious.  From  whence  do  I  come  ?  whither 
do  I  go  ?  who  am  I  f  Human  life  is  a  mystery  in  its  origin,  its  organi- 
zation, and  its  end.  In  man  and  out  of  man,  in  nature,  everything  is 
mysterious.  And  can  one  wish  that  religion  should  not  be  mysterious  ? 
The  creation  and  the  destiny  of  the  world  are  an  unfathomable  abyss,  as 
also  is  the  creation  and  destiny  of  each  individual.  Christianity  at  least 
does  not  evade  these  great  questions.  It  meets  them  boldly.  And  our 
doctrines  are  a  solution  of  them  for  every  one  who  believes. 

The  Gospel  possesses  a  secret  virtue,  a  mysterious  efKcacy,  a  warmth 
which  penetrates  and  soothes  the  heart.  One  finds,  in  meditating  upon 
it,  that  which  one  experiences  in  contemplating  the  heavens.  The  Gos- 
pel is  not  a  book ;  it  is  a  living  being,  with  an  action,  a  power,  which 
invades  everything  which  opposes  its  extension.  Behold  it  upon  this 
temple,  this  book  surpassing  all  others  (here  the  Emperor  deferentially 
placed  his  hand  upon  it) ;  I  never  omit  to  read  it,  and  every  day  with 
the  same  pleasure. 

Nowhere  is  to  be  found  such  a  series  of  beautiful  ideas,  admirable 
moral  maxims,  which  pass  before  us  like  the  battalions  of  a  celestid 
army,  and  which  produce  in  our  soul  the  same  emotions  which  one  ex- 
periences in  contemplating  the  infinite  expanse  of  the  skies,  resplendent 
in  a  summer's  night,  with  all  the  brilliance  of  the  stars.  Not  only  is  our 
mind  absorbed,  it  is  controlled,  and  the  soul  can  never  go  astray  with 
this  book  for  its  guide.  Once  master  of  our  spirits,  the  faithful  Gk)spel 
loves  us.  God  even  is  our  friend,  our  father,  and  truly  our  Gtod.  The 
mother  has  no  greater  care  for  the  infant  whom  she  nurses. 

What  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ !  With  an  empire  so  abso- 
lute. He  has  but  one  single  end,  the  spiritual  melioration  of  individuals, 
the  purity  of  conscience,  the  union  of  that  which  is  true,  the  holiness  of 
the  soul. 

Christ  speaks,  and  at  once  generations  become  His  by  stricter,  closer 
ties  than  those  of  blood ;  by  the  most  sacred,  the  most  indissoluble  of  all 
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unions.  He  lights  ap  the  flames  of  a  lore  which  consumes  self-lore, 
which  prevails  oyer  every  other  love.  The  fonnders  of  other  rdigions 
never  conceived  of  this  mystical  love,  which  is  the  essence  of  Chrifitianitj, 
and  is  beautifhlly  called  charity.  Li  every  attempt  to  effect  this  thing, 
namely,  to  make  himself  beloved,  man  deeply  feels  his  own  impotence. 
So  that  Christ's  greatest  miracle  undoubtedly  is,  the  reign  of  charity. 

I  have  so  inspired  multitudes  that  they  would  die  for  me.  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  form  any  comparison  between  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldier  and  Christian  charity,  which  are  as  unlike  as  their  cause. 

But,  after  all,  my  presence  was  necessary ;  the  lightning  of  my  eye, 
my  voice,  a  word  &om  me ;  then  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled  in  their 
hearts.  I  do  indeed  possess  a  secret  of  this  magical  power,  which  lifts 
the  soul,  but  I  could  never  impart  it  to  any  one.  None  of  my  generals 
ever  learned  it  from  me.  Nor  have  I  the  means  of  perpetuating  my  name 
and  love  f«r  me,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  effect  these  things  without 
physical  means. 

Now  that  I  am  at  St.  Helena ;  now  that  I  am  alone,  chained  upon 
this  rock,  who  fights  and  wins  empires  for  me  ?  who  are  the  courtiers  of 
my  misfortune  ?  who  thinks  of  me  r  who  makes  efforts  for  me  in  Europe  ? 
where  are  my  friends  ?  Yes,  two  or  three,  whom  your  fidelity  immor- 
talizes, you  share,  you  console  my  exile." 

Here  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  trembled  with  emotion,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  was  silent.     He  then  continued  : 

Yes,  our  life  once  shone  with  all  the  brilliance  of  the  diadem  and 
the  throne ;  and  yours,  Bertrand,  reflected  that  splendor,  as  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides,  gilt  by  us,  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun.  But  disasters 
came ;  the  gold  gradually  became  dim.  The  rain  of  misfortune  and  out- 
rage, with  which  I  am  daily  deluged,  has  effaced  all  the  brightness.  We 
are  mere  lead  now.  General  Bertrand,  and  soon  I  shall  be  in  my  grave. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  great  men  I  So  it  was  with  Caesar  and  Alexan- 
der. And  I,  too,  am  forgotten.  And  the  name  of  a  conqueror  and 
an  Emperor  is  a  college  theme  !  Our  exploits  are  tasks  given  to  pupils 
by  their  tutors,  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  us,  awarding  us  censure  or 
praise.  And  mark  what  is  soon  to  become  of  me ;  assassinated  by  the 
English  oligarchy,  I  die  before  my  time ;  and  my  dead  body,  too,  must 
return  to  the  earth,  to  become  food  for  the  worms.  Behold  the  destiny, 
near  at  hand,  of  him  whom  the  world  called  the  great  Napoleon.  What 
an  abyss  between  my  deep  misery  and  the  eternal  reign  of  Christ,  which 
is  proclaimed,  loved,  adored,  and  which  is  extending  over  all  the  earth. 
Is  this  to  die  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  live  ?  The  death  of  Christ !  It  is 
the  death  of  God. 

For  a  moment  the  Emperor  was  silent.  As  General  Bertrand  made 
no  reply,  he  solemnly  added.  If  you  do  not  perceive  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God,  very  well,  then  I  did  wrong  to  make  you  a  General. 


In  private,  we  must  watch  our  thoughts;  in  the  family,  our  tempers; 
in  company,  our  tongues. 

Our  hearts  are  like  instruments  of  music;  they  make  no  melody  in  the 
ear  of  God,  unless  gently  touched  by  the  finger  of  his  Spirit. 
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TAKE    NOTES. 


BY    TBE   IDJTOB. 


' Not  a  day  without  a  line.' 


Young  members  of  the  chnrch,  we  think  do  not  improve  in  religious 
knowledge  as  much  as  thej  might.  This  results  no  doubt  f^om  the  fact 
that  many  are  not  as  diligent  as  they  should  be  in  reading  the  scriptures 
and  other  religious  books.  The  Holy  Bible  ought  to  be  read  regularly 
by  every  young  Christian ;  from  it  the  mind  must  derive  its  daily  food. 
Good  books  ought  to  be  read  because  they  explain  religious  truth,  and 
bring  it  in  a  plain  and  practical  way  before  the  mind. 

There  is  one  particular  source  of  religious  knowledge,  which  is  open 
to  all,  and  which  we  think  is  not  as  wisely  used  as  it  might  be.  We  mean 
preaching.  All  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a  faithful  pastor's  in- 
structions from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  ought  in  a  short  time  to  be  well 
instructed  Christians,  familiar  with  all  the  points  of  christian  truth.  Tet 
how  few  even  of  those  who  regularly  hear,  are  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
in  all  necessary  truth.  What  a  vast  amount  of  religious  instruction  is 
brought  out  by  an  industrious  pastor  in  the  course  of  a  year.  If  this 
were  properly  treasured  by  the  hearers,  there  could  be  no  lack  in  chris- 
tian knowledge.     Here  is  the  fault :  it  is  heard  and  forgotten. 

Now  we  wish  to  propose  to  our  young  friend  a  plan,  by  which  this 
evil  can  be  greatly  remedied.  It  is  this — take  notes  of  every  sermon 
you  hear.  You  need  not  do  it  in  church,  while  the  senivon  is  being  de- 
livered ;  you  can  do  it  afterwards.  Keep  the  train  of  thought  in  mind, 
and  when  you  get  home  write  down  the  points  so  far  as  you  can  remem- 
ber them.  Keep  a  book  for  this  purpose ;  and  make  it  a  point  regularly 
to  record  in  it  what  you  hear  on  various  religious  points.  At  first  you 
may  not  succeed  to  your  satisfaction  ;  but  you  will  improve  by  practice  ; 
and  ere  long  you  will  be  able  to  retain  all  the  principal  parts. 

This  course  will  improve  your  memory  while  hearing ;  you  will  listen 
intently  with  the  earnest  endeavor  of  retaining  what  you  hear,  and  this 
exercise  will  strengthen  your  mind.  Writing  it  down  will  be  an  exercise 
which  will  aid  in  fixing  the  matter  of  the  discourse  in  your  memory,  so 
that  you  will  not  easily  forget  it.  Then,  too,  you  will  have  your  notes 
to  which  you  may  refer  at  any  time.  Years  after,  the  subject  which  you 
once  heard  discussed  may  come  up  for  consideration ;  and  when  you  refer 
to  your  notes,  you  will  find  there  much  more  than  you  could  have  remem- 
bered, and  what  you  have  written  will  aid  you  in  calling  up  the  rest. 

A  faithful  pastor  frequently  brings  matter  into  one  discourse,  which  it 
took  him  a  whole  week  to  think  out  and  gather.  He  brings  together 
the  substance  of  all  that  bears  upon  it  from  various  sources.  He  consults 
.  books  to  which  you  cannot  possibly  have  access.  What  an  amount  of 
religious  knowledge  you  have  therefore  in  one  sermon — ^how  important 
that  you  should  retain  it.  Are  you  not  frequently  reminded  when  a 
particular  point  comes  up  in  discoursing  with  others  on  religious  topics, 
of  a  sermon  which  you  once  heard  on  the  subject,  and  which  was  folly 
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satisfactory  to  you  ?  You  are  sorry  that  you  cannot  remember  it.  Your 
mistake  was  that  you  did  not  take  notes,  when  it  was  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Habituate  yourself  to  take  down  important  things  which  you  hear  in 
the  pulpit  and  elsewhere.  What  you  thus  record  you  will  know  better 
than  you  could  possibly  know  it  without.  Besides,  it  will  accostom  you 
to  write  and  express  your  thoughts  on  paper,  while  it  exercifiea  yonr 
judgment  and  memory.  Let  not  a  day  pass  without  writing  something, 
however  little  it  may  be.  You  will  be  astonished  at  your  progress  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

We  have  a  book  of  this  kind,  filled  with  notes  taken  down  every  day 
in  boyhood  when  on  the  farm,  which  we  would  not  sell  for  money.  We 
found  it  profitable  then,  and  find  it  a  great  pleasure  to  review  now  what  we 
then  wrote.  What  we  know  from  experience  to  be  good,  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  all  our  young  readers  of  The  Guardian.  Get  your  book- 
get  your  pen — and  at  it  this  day  I 


THAT    NOBLE    BOY! 


BT    THI     ISITOB. 

"  Heaven  Ues  about  as  in  our  infancy — 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 
Upon  Uie  growing  Boy. ' ' 

See  I  there  is  an  interesting  boy.  He  is  about  ten  to  twdve  years  of 
age.  He  has  been  carefrilly  trained  by  pious  and  anxious  parents.  He 
has  grown  up  in  good  habits.  He  is  modest  and  quiet  What  sweet 
affection  dawns  in  his  looks ;  how  courteous  are  all  his  replies  when 
some  one  speaks  to  him.  What  a  beautiful  and  attractive  smpfidy 
there  is  in  his  whole  manner.  How  promptly  obedient  he  is  to  his  p^ 
rents,  and  how  kind  and  obliging  to  his  sisters.  He  is  especially  fond 
of  his  mother ;  for  he  has  not  yet  lost  that  feeling  of  child-like  depend- 
ance,  which  causes  him  to  feel  that  his  comfort  and  safety  is  near  her.  He 
loves  to  go  with  her  to  church,  and  to  accompany  her  on  visits. 

Have  you  seen  such  a  boy  ?  Have  you  seen,  too,  as  he  quietly  grew 
older,  and  got  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  horw  he  gradual- 
ly changed.  Have  you  seen,  and  mourned  over  the  sad  change  I  He 
is  losing  his  fondness  for  home  and  parents.  He  is  growing  roagh  in 
his  manner,  harsh  in  his  replies,  and  surley  in  his  disposition.  What  he 
before  loved  in  the  circle  of  home,  seems  now  an  unpleasant  restraint 
His  sweet  simplicity  has  left  him.  When  his  mother  wishes  him  to  ac- 
company her,  he  goes  with  a  shy  manner,  which  says  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  go  at  all.  When,  on  Sabbath,  he  is  reminded  that  all  are  ready 
to  start  for  church,  he  says  "  I  am  going,"  but  does  not  wish  to  go  in 
the  group  as  he  used  to  do.  Instead  of  choosing  the  family  pew,  he 
would  rather  be  in  some  remote  comer,  or  on  the  gidlery.  Now  and 
then  he  is  seen  to  be  in  a  kind  of  private  stolen  interview  with  boys  that 
have  not  been  trained  in  the  same  religious  way  as  he  has.  It  is  evident 
that  he  begins  to  prefer  the  bosom  of  strangers ;  and  the  boy  of  foorteen 
is  no  more  the  innocently  interesting  boy  of  ten. 
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Have  you  seen  these  two  pictures !  Have  yoa  marked  the  contrast 
which  they  portray  ?  Ah,  this  is  the  dangerous  period  in  a  boy's  life. 
This  is  that  transition  time  which,  if  not  safely  passed,  becomes  the  be- 
ginning of  wreck  and  ruin  to  many  a  noble  lad,  around  whom  the  fondest 
affections  and  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  has  clung.  This  is  the  point 
in  the  path  of  life  where  the  dark  stream  often  rises,  after  which  it  has 
no  more  forever,  the  pureness,  and  freshness,  and  beauty  which  it  had 
before. 

The  Guardian  is  read  by  many  a  lad  of  that  age,  who  is  just  passing 
through  that  critical  period  of  his  life.  O  that  my  words  of  warning 
were  written  upon  his  heart  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  in  the  rock  forever  I 
Sell  not  your  boyhood  innocency,  my  noble  boy.  Respond  to  the  sweet 
affection  of  your  mother.  Cherish  still  the  affectionate  smiles  of  your 
Bister.  Cast  not  from  you  the  holy  influences  of  home.  Seek  only  the 
society  of  the  pure  and  good.  Above  all,  give  your  heart  to  piety,  and 
live  in  the  fear  of  Ood.  So  will  that  which  is  the  chlarm  of  your  boyhood 
be  your  ornament  and  glory  when  a  man. 


ENERGY 


If  small  discouragements  frighten  you,  you  will  not  be  Hkely  to  make 
Buch  a  m^.     Let  the  great  naturalist,  Audubon,  tell  his  story : 

''An  accident  which  happened  to  two  hundred  of  my  original  draw- 
ings, nearly  put  a  stop  to  my  studies  in  ornithology.  I  left  the  village 
of  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  I 
lived  for  several  months,  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  on  business.  I  looked 
to  all  my  drawings  before  my  departure,  placed  them  carefully  in  a  wood- 
en box,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  a  Mend,  with  directions  to  see  that 
no  injury  should  happen  to  them.  I  was  gone  several  months ;  and  when 
I  returned,  after  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  home  a  few  days,  I  asked  after 
my  box,  and  what  I  was  pleased  to  call  my  treasures.  The  box  was 
produced,  and  opened ;  but — ^feel  for  me — a  pair  of  Norway  rats  had 
taken  possession  of  the  whole,  and  had  brought  up  a  young  family  among 
the  gnawed  bits  of  paper,  which  but  a  few  months  before  represented  a 
thousand  birds  in  the  air  I'' 

The  blow  was  a  heavy  one.  So  much  labor  so  miserably  destroyed. 
His  brain  reeled.  For  days  he  was  almost  unconscious.  ''But  through 
the  strength  of  my  constitution,  ralljring  again,  I  took  up  my  gun,"  he 
gays,  "my  note-book,  and  my  pencils,  and  went  forth  into  the  forests  to 
repair  the  loss,  and  begin  my  work  anew." 


The  Wild  Apple-trbs. — A  swarm  of  bees  made  their  home  in  the 
boUow  trunk  of  a  wild  apple-tree,  and  filled  it  with  their  treasures  of 
honey;  whereupon  the  tree  became  proud,  so  that  he  despised  all  other 
trees. 

Then  the  rose-bush  called  to  him,  and  said :  "Miserable  vaunting  tree 
tbftt  art  proud  of  borrowed  sweets  I  Is  your  fruit  therefore  the  less  sour? 
Make  the  sweetness  of  the  honey  flow  np  into  your  fruit  if  you  are  able* 
Only  when  yon  have  done  this  will  men  bless  you. 
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CHRISTIAN  BURIAL. 


IT     THE     £T>ITOR. 


It  is  the  style  of  Christianity  to  use  the  tenderest  language  in  speaking 
of  the  dead.  It  says  they  are  **  gathered  to  their  fathers."  It  says  they 
are  not  dead  but  sleep.  It  says  they  rest  in  hope — rest  in  their  beds. 
It  says  they  sleep  in  Jesus. 

The  Church  has  called  the  places  of  their  repose  Koimeleria,  from 
which  is  derivtd  our  word  ceraetaries— domitaries  or  sleeping  places. 
The  German  word  "  Gottes-acker"  is  equally  beautiful.  Yea,  it  excels 
the  other  as  having  more  of  life  and  hope  in  it.  It  is  not  only  a  sleeping- 
place,  where  God  gives  his  saints  a  sweet  repose ;  but  God's  acre — God's 
garden,  in  which  lie  the  bodies  of  the  saints  as  seeds,  to  spring  up  in  the 
resurrection,  to  bloom  with  the  fragrance  of  bliss,  and  bear  eternal  frnit 
in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  tender  respect  for  the  body,  as  the  organ  of  the  soul,  and  a  desire 
to  have  it  decently  disposed  of  after  death,  has  manifested  itself  in  all 
ages  in  connexion  with  religion  ;  and  so  to  dispose  of  it  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  solemn  duty  among  the  pious.  This  attention  every  one 
instinctively  desires  for  his  own  body.  The  thought  of  lying  nnburied 
is  shocking  to  our  nature  ;  an^  so  also  is  the  thought  of  being  buried  in 
any  way  or  in  any  spot  that  is  not  ]>lensant  to  us  while  living.  Reli- 
gion,  moreover,  quickens  and  increases  this  instinct,  instead  of  abating  it 
This  then  we  all  desire  for  ourselves,  and  this  we  ought  piously  to  grant 
to  those  whom  we  love  in  life. 

Of  this  tender  respect  for  the  u.-ad  we  have  an  instance  quite  early  in 
the  world's  history.  I  refer  to  Abraham's  affecting  appeal  to  the  sons 
of  Hetl:.  thu:  they  should  sell  him  in  their  land,  where  he  then  sojourned, 
a  buryini^  p!i  ce  for  his  dead,  and  their  prompt  and  humane  compliance 
with  his  request.  Gen.  xxiii.  We  must  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to 
this  affecting  chapter,  and  read  it  with  attention. 

Here  some  things  may  be  noticed  to  show  how  important  a  matter  the 
purchase  of  a  burial-place  was  to  Abraham.  Fearing  as  it  would  seem 
that  his  proposal  might  be  rejected  by  the  sons  of  Heth,  he  takes  a  very 
affecting  position  when  he  is  about  to  make  his  appeal  to  them.  ''  And 
Abraham  stood  up  before  his  dead  !"  What  an  affecting  sight !  who 
under  these  circumstances  can  refuse  him  ?  He  appeals  also  to  their 
sympathies  :  "  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you."  Shall  a 
stranger,  standing  before  his  dead,  pleading  for  a  place  to  bury  them, 
be  turned  coldly  away  ?  No.  Abraham  was  in  earnest,  and  he  took  the 
best  way  to  succeed. 

Notice,  too,  what  their  reply  is  :  "  Thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us : 
in  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead  :  none  of  us  shall  wiUiokl 
from  thee  his  sepulchres,  but  that  thou  mayest  bury  thy  dead."  Tliis 
was  a  kind  offer.  Abraham  felt  i-at  it  was  kind  ;  but  it  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes  and  leclings.  So  he  "stood  up  and  bowed 
himself  to  the  people  of  the  laud,"  and  declined  that  kindness.     He 

nticd  a  place  as  his  owriy  which  he  should  himself  possess,  and  which 
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he  might  consecrate  as  a  place  of  sacred  repose  for  his  dead  for  ever  ! 
Therefore  Abraham  communed  with  the  children  of  Heth,  and  said  that 
if  they  were  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  they  should  entreat  for  him 
with  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar,  that  he  should  sell  him  the  field  and  cave 
of  Machpelah,  "  for  as  much  money  as  it  is  worth  he  shall  give  it  me, 
for  a  possession  of  a  burying  place  among  you."  There  was  the  secret ; 
he  did  not  only  wish  to  bury  the  dead  out  of  his  sight,  but  he  wished  to 
possess  the  place  where  they  lay.  When  he  was  offered  the  choice  among 
the  sepulchres  in  the  land,  he  bowed  and  declined ;  but  when  Ephron 
said  he  should  have  the  field  and  the  cave,  "  Abraham  hearkened  unto 
Ephron,"  and  immediately  weighed  to  bim  the  silver  which  he  had  named 
in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  ^f  silver,  cur- 
rent money  with  the  merchant."  After  he  had  paid  the  money,  he  took 
proper  steps  to  secure  it  for  himself  by  a  well-attested  title.  ^*  The  field 
and  the  cave  that  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field, 
that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham 
for  a  possession  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Hetb,  before  all  that 
went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city."     The  trees j  too — a  good  hint ! 

The  conduct  of  Abraham  in  all  this  transaction,  shows  that  he  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  body  of  his  dead,  and  that  he  wished,  at  any  cost, 
to  secure  a  permanent  burying  ground,  where  there  was  the  least  proba- 
bility that  it  should  ever  after  be  desecrated  and  disturbed. 

He  might  have  buried  his  beloved  Sarah  in  the  "  choice  sepulchres" 
of  the  people  of  the  land,  but  those  were  not  his  own  ;  and  as  once  in 
Egypt  another  King  arose  which  knew  not  Joseph,  and  did  evil  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  so  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  another  generation  would 
soon  arise  which  might  have  no  respect  for  the  dead  of  Abraham.  How, 
too,  in  that  case  could  Abraham  be  assured  that  he  would  be  permitted 
once  to  lie  by  her  side  in  death  ?  And,  above  all,  how  could  he  then 
seek  her  grave,  as  Mary  did  the  grave  of  her  Lord,  and  undisturbed,  shed 
the  silent  tear  of  affection  to  her  memory  f  No  wonder  that  he  persist- 
ed :  "  for  as  much  money  as  it  is  worth  he  shall  give  it  me,  for  a  possess- 
ion of  a  burying-place." 

It  was  Abraham's  design,  also,  no  doubt,  to  make  this  the  place  of 
burial  for  himself,  and  for  his  posterity.  In  this  he  succeeded.  When 
he  died,  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was  buried  in  the  same 
place.  '*  His  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite,  which  is  before 
Mamre  ;  the  field  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth  ;  there 
was  Abraham  buried,  and  Sarah  his  wife.  Gen.  ix,  10.  In  the  same 
place,  long  afterwards,  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife."  There 
Jacob  was  buried  still  later  (Gen.  i,  13,)  according  to  his  own  request, 
and  there  he  himself  had  buried  Leah.  It  is  stated,  by  Josephus,  that 
in  his  dn;  f  his  place  was  still  in  good  repair  ;  that  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham erected  splendi'l  sepulchres  there,  which  were  in  his  day  yet  to  be 
seen.  Mention  is  also  made  of  this  place  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
also  by  other  church  fathers  down  as  late  as  the  eighth  century.  Even 
at  this  day  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  pointed  out  to  the  pil- 
grims to  the  holy  land,  by  the  monks  on  Hebron  ;  and  so  well  do  all  the 
circumstances  around  it  agree  with  scripture  notices,  that  travelers  the 
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most  intelligent — as,  for  instance  Robinson — see  no  reason  to  doabt  but 
the  graves  which  they  see  are  those  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  field  is  called  Machpelah,  which  means  "  double.*^  It  was  beyond 
doubt  some  characteristic  about  the  field  which  gave  it  this  name.  I 
could  not  think  what  it  might  be  to  which  this  ''  double  "  refers,  until  I 
met  with  the  following,  from  a  Spanish  Jew,  who  visited  Hebron  in  the 
twelfth  century,  which  does  not  only  explain  this,  but  also  beyond  doubt 
serves  to  identify  this  place  as  the  Machpelah  of  Abraham.  In  the  val- 
ley there  is  a  duplicate,  that  is  as  it  were  two  little  vallies.  It  seems 
that  a  ridge  divided  this  field  ;  in  this  ridge  was  no  doubt  the  cave,  and 
bordering  the  valley  on  each  side  were  the  "  trees "  that  "  were  made 
sure,"  and  which  "were  in  all  the  borders  round  about." 

Now  we  may  ask,  where  are  the  "  choice  sepulchres"  of  the  Hittites  ? 
and  who  would  point  out  the  place  where  Abraham's  dead  repose,  if  he 
had  buried  them  there  ?  The  field,  however,  and  the  cave  are  still 
before  Hebron,  as  they  were  some  four  thousand  years  ago  ;  there  the 
pious  pilgrim  may  still  stand  in  silent  meditation,  wMIe  his  heart 
whispers, 

"  How  manj,  many  memories 
Pass  o'er  my  spirit  now  !" 

We  have  the  same  feeling  manifested  by  Jacob.  When  death  is  about 
to  call  for  his  soul  how  tender  is  his  concern  for  his  body  I  It  was  loi^ 
the  tent  in  which  he  abode,  the  companion  of  his  long  and  tiresome  pil- 
grimage on  earth,  and  now,  as  he  is  called  upon  to  lay  it  down  at  the 
grave,  he  desires  to  have  it  laid  aside  decently.  How  a£Eeeting  is  the 
language  of  the  Bible  I  How  beautiful  is  the  scene  before  us  I  "  And 
the  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel  must  die :  and  he  called  his  son  Joseph" 
There  must  be  something  important  still  on  the  dying  patriarch's  spirit. 
What  can  it  be  ?  Listen  ! — "  and  said  unto  him,  if  now  I  have  foond 
grace  in  my  sight" — how  courteous,  but  how  earnest  is  this  language  I 
— "put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh."  This  was  the  mode 
among  the  Hebrews  of  administering  an  oath.  Joseph  then  is  to  swear 
that  he  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  his  father,  in  reference  to  this  his 
dying  request,  which  he  is  now  about  to  make.  We  can  fancy  to  our- 
selves Joseph  standing  by  his  father's  bedside,  in  anxious  and  trembling 
suspense,  waiting  in  willing  and  affectionate  submission  to  hear  hisfiftth- 
er's  dying  reqotest.  Dying  Israel  turns  his  fading  eye-balls  towards  his 
beloved  Joseph,  the  child  of  his  greatest  sorrows,  but  also  of  his  greatest 
joys,  with  anxious  desire.  And  what  is  his  last  wish  ?  "  Bury  me  not^ 
I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt :  but  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt 
carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  burying-place."  Joseph 
said,  ''  I  will  do  as  thou  hast  said."  And  Israel  said,  ''  Swear  unto  me : 
and  he  sware  unto  him.  And  Israel  bowed  himself  upop  the  bed's  Head." 
Afterwards  he  made  the  same  request  of  all  his  sons,  standing  together 
around  his  bed :  ^'  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his 
sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost^  and 
wfts  gathered  unto  his  people." 

Are  you  a  painter— <;an  you  throw  this  scene  on  canvass  ?  Are  yo« 
a  poet — can  you  describe  it  J  Have  you  refined  and  Christian  sensibil* 
ities — can  you  feel  it  f  Are  you  like-minded  with  dying  Israel — do  jam 
commend  it  7    < 
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That  the  manner  how,  and  the  place  where,  his  body  should  be  buried, 
was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  Jacob  himself  is  abundantly  evident. 
The  whole  transaction  is  as  earnest  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  The 
moment  when  he  manifested  this  concern,  is  a  moment  when  matters  of 
light  import  do  not  concern  the  mind — it  was  the  moment  when  Israel 
must  die  I  The  preface  to  his  request  shows  how  earnest  he  was  :  '*  If 
now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight" — that  is,  if  you  have  any  disposition 
to  do  me  a  favor.  The  oath  which  he  demanded  of  his  son  shows  the 
same :  "  Swear  unto  me."  The  language  itself,  is  emphatically  earnest : 
"Bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt."  That  he  was  earnest  is  also 
seen  from  the  fact  that  he  afterwards  renews  his  request  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  sons.  "  And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said,  Gather 
yourselves  together,  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob  ;  and  hearken  unto  Israel, 
your  father.  And,  after  having  blessed  each,  he  charged  them,  and  said 
unto  them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people ;  bury  me  with  my 
fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittites,  in  the  cave 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which  is  before  Mamre  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite — 
how  carefully  he  described  it,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake — for  a  pos- 
session of  a  burying-place.  There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his 
wife,  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife  ;  and  there  I  buried 
Leah  I" 

In  what  shocking  contrast  with  this  touching  tenderness,  stands  the 
cold  and  cruel  spirit  of  paganism.  "Diogenes,"  said  one,  "when  you 
die,  what  shall  be  the  disposition  of  your  body  ?"  "  Hang  me  up,"  said 
the  Cynic,  "  on  a  tree,  with  my  staff  in  my  hand,  to  scare  away  crows  1" 

The  respect  for  the  dead  which  thus  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in 
the  "father  of  the  faithful,"  continued  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
in  latter  ages." 

When  Joseph  was  about  to  die,  he  manifested  the  same  abhorrence  at 
being  buried  in  Egypt,  as  his  father  Israel  had  done.  "  And  Joseph 
took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely  visit  you, 
and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.  So  Joseph  died,  and  they 
embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt.  Gen.  i,  25.  After 
this,  when  Moses  brought  the  children  of  Israel  forth  from  Egypt,  we 
are  told  that  they  brought  with  them  the  bones  of  Joseph,  according  to 
his  request,  and  buried  them  all  ia  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  which 
Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechera,  for  an  hun- 
dred pieces  of  silver ;  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Joseph."  Josh,  xxiv,  32.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  act  of 
Joseph  in  giving  commandment  concerning  his  bones,"  is  commended, 
and  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  his  faith.  So  firmly  did  he  believe  that 
Egypt  would  be  in  time  entirely  forsaken  by  his  kindred,  that  he  was  not 
willing  that  his  Bones  should  remain  there,  when  there  was  none  left  to 
whom  the  place  where  his  ashes  reposed  would  be  sacred. 

After  the  death  of  Saul,  some  valiant  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  took  and 
buried  his  bones  under  a  tree.  David  afterwards,  when  it  was  told  him 
who  had  buried  Saul,  commended  the  act  highly,  and  requited  the  hu- 
mane act  with  special  kindness  towards  the  men  who  did  it.  Jonathan, 
too,  it  seems  was  buried  in  the  same  place,  for  we  are  told  that  "  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided."     After  this  some  brutish  men  of  Jabesh 
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gilead  committed  sacrilege  upon  their  graves,  stealing  their  bones  and 
carrying  them  away  ;  but  David  interfered,  secured  the  bones  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  again,  and  buried  them  decently  in  Zelah,  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Kish,  SauPs  father.     2  Sam.  xxi.  12  et  seq. 

This  tender  respect  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead  continued  still  later 
among  the  Jews.  To  bury  the  dead  among  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
was  considered  a  pious  duty,  and  he  who  excelled  in  devotion  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  was  reverenced  for  his  attainments  in  piety  and  ex- 
cellence. For  proof  of  this  we  need  but  refer  to  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Tobit.  Tobit  diligently  performed  this  duty,  in  the  true 
spirit  and  devotion  of  Scott's  Old  Mortality.  He  rose  up  from  his  table, 
before  he  had  finished  his  meal,  when  he  was  told  that  one  of  his  nation 
was  strangled  and  lay  unburied  in  the  market  place.  He  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  his  goods,  and  even  exposed  himself  to  the  penalty  of  death  in 
purforming  a  duty  prompted  by  his  religious  feelings,  but  which  the  laws 
of  the  land  forbade  as  a  punishment  of  the  Jews.  By  night  he  stole  out, 
where  he  knew  the  body  of  one  slain  had  been  left,  carried  it  away  and 
buried  it  decently  1 

The  Rabbis,  we  are  told,  taught  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  demolish 
tombs,  or  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  dead,  by  burying  another  corpse, 
even  a  long  time  afterwards,  in  the  same  place.  It  was  also  considered 
by  them  a  desecration  to  suffer  cattle  to  graze  in  cemetaries,  and  thus  to 
feed  upon  the  grass  which  grew  over  the  slumbers  of  the  dead.  Perhaps 
the  reason  of  this  is  founded  upon  a  sentiment  thus  expressed  by  Osborne, 
an  old  author  :  "  He  that  lieth  under  the  herse  of  heavenue,  is  converti- 
ble into  sweet  herbs  and  flowers." 

Why  should  brutes  be  allowed  to  eat  or  tread  under  foot  the  green 
grass,  and  the  beautiful  flower.^  which  God  causes  year  after  year  to  re- 
new their  freshness  and  beauty  over  the  lonely  dead  ?  Rather  let  them 
grow  and  fade,  bloom  and  die,  and  by  this  unceasing  renovation,  be  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  final  resurrection  of  those  who  sleep  beneath,  and  a  pledge 
of  that  immortal  renovation  in  the  glorious  prospect  of  which  they  are 
now  only  feebly  held  in  the  arms  of  death.  I  find  no  fault  with  this  law. 
Let  no  unfeeling  foot,  much  less  a  brutish  one,  tread  upon  the  sacred 
ashes  of  the  dead  I 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  have  the  same  tender  regard  for  the  body 
manifested.  How  touching  is  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  of  John,  afte 
he  was  beheaded  in  the  prison  to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  a  foolish  girl. 
And  his  disciples  came  and  took  up  the  body,  and  buried  it,  and  went 
and  told  Jesus.  John  xiv,  13.  Who  does  not  admire  their  devotion  ? 
who  does  not  commend  their  conduct  ?  Their  sorrow  was  great,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  tell  Jesus :  but  they  buried  the  body  first ! 

The  tender  care  which  was  bestowed  upon  our  Saviour's  body  is  known 
and  admired  by  all.  How  moving  is  the  story  of  his  burial  I  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  (being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  secretly  for  fear  of  the 
Jews)  besought  Pilate  that  he  might  take  the  body  of  Jesus.  And  there 
came  also  Nicodemus  (which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night)  and 
brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pounds  weight. 
Then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with 
the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  Now  in  the  place 
where  he  was  crucified,  there  was  a  garden ;  and  in  the  garden  a  new 
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sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.  There  laid  they  Jesus.'* 
John  xix,  38.  This  was  not  all  the  respect  which  it  was  intended  to 
show  to  our  Saviour's  body.  He  was  crucified  on  Friday,  and  that  even- 
ing he  was  laid  in  Joseph's  new  tomb,  and  when  the  Sabbath  was  past, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  had 
brought  sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him.  Mark 
xvi,  1.  They  were,  however,  not  enabled  to  perform  their  intentions  of 
love,  for  he  had  risen,  and  they  could  only  behold  the  place  where  he 
had  lain.  The  great  stone  which  was  rolled  against  the  door,  shows  also 
how  anxious  they  were  to  secure  the  body  against  desecration.  All  this 
shows  that  the  body  among  the  Jews  was  considered  a  sacred  treasure, 
which  should  be  laid  decently  away.  This  was  not  an  isolated  instance 
of  such  respect  for  the  dead,  for  the  tomb  where  he  was  laid  was  Joseph's 
own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  of  a  rock  in  one  part  of  the  gar- 
den for  himself:  thus  it  shows  also  the  desire  of  Joseph  to  provide  a 
beautiful  resting  place  for  his  own  body.  We  are  told  also  in  'ic  same 
history,  that  this  was  the  manner  of  the  Jews  to  bury. 

The  early  Christians  as  well  as  the  Jews  were  distinguished  for  their 
respect  for  their  dead.  To  bury  them  decently  was  considered  an  urgent 
religious  duty,  which  they  performed  with  peculiar  promptness  and  de- 
votion. This  is  one  peculiarity  about  them  which  v^as  so  striking  and 
prominent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Julian  the  Apostaic  ;  this  trait 
in  them  was  by  him  admired  and  commended.  In  time  of  persecution, 
the  Christians  buried  their  dead  by  night,  their  persecutors  not  allowing 
it  if  known.  The  fact  that  they  were  prohibited  from  burying  their  dead, 
as  a  punishment,  proves  that  their  persecutors  considered  this  their  ten- 
derest  point,  and  believed  that  in  no  way  could  they  afflict  and  pain  them 
more.  It  seems  from  this  that  a  desire  to  inter  their  dead  was  their 
strongest  passion,  to  which  their  hearts  clung  longest  and  last.  For  this, 
in  the  spirit  of  .Tobit  of  old  and  Old  Mortality  of  modern  days,  they 
braved  danger  and  death ! 

The  early  Christians  had  a  great  horror  for  the  practice  of  burning 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  was  a  custom  at  that  time  prevailing  ia 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  no  doubt  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  which  inspired  this  disgust  at  such  a  practice.  They  had, 
moreover,  precedents  in  saored  history  for  interring  or  depositing  it  in  a 
vault  or  cave  in  the  earth,  which  practice  was  most  accordant  with  their 
own  feelings.  Accordingly  it  soon  became  customary  to  employ  for  this 
purpose  a  piece  of  ground  in  connection  with  tlie  church  property ;  all 
of  which  was  consecrated  by  religious  solemnities  as  a  sacred  place  of 
repose  for  the  dead.  On  their  graves,  the  anniversaries  of  their  death 
was  celebrated  by  their  friends  with  tender  devotion.  This  practice,  and 
the  feeling  which  occasioned  it,  are  beautifully  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the 
congregation  of  Smyrna,  in  reference  to  the  body  of  Polycarp  their  bishop, 
after  he  had  suffered  martyrdom ;  "  We  take  up  his  bones  (was  their 
language)  which  are  more  precious  to  us  than  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  we  lay  them  down  in  a  becoming  place  ;  and  God  will  grant  that 
we  may  gather  together  there  in  peace  and  joy,  and  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  his  martyrdom,  in  remembrance  of  the  departed  warrior,  and  for 
the  practice  and  exercise  of  those  whom  the  battle  still  awaits."  Who 
does  not  admire  their  simple  devotion,  and  their  tender  affection  for  their 
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teacher,  who  had  not  only  taught  them  how  to  live  for  Christ,  but  who 
was  willing  for  their  sakes  and  for  Christ's,  to  seal  his  teachings  with  his 
blood.  Let  the  place  where  his  bones  repose  be  honored  for  ever ;  ^'  for 
the  righteous  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

Often,  among  the  ancient  Christians,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  some  eminent  saints,  a  congregation  was  formed  around  their  graree, 
exhortations  to  faithfulness  were  heard,  and  the  Lord's  supper  was  cele- 
brated, in  the  consciousness  of  an  inseparable  mystical  union  in  Christ, 
with  those  who  had  died  as  his  faithful  witnesses.  Whether  this  is  all  to 
be  defended  and  practised  when  times  and  modes  have  changed,  we  need 
not  now  determine.  That  it  deserves  our  admiration  more  than  that  cold 
neglect  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  we  sometimes  witness  in  our  time, 
must  be  plain  to  all.  It  serves  to  show  the  strong  conviction  which 
reigned  in  their  bosoms,  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ought  to  be  laid 
aside  decently,  and  cared  for  piously,  as  peculiar  treasures  to  be  called 
for  again  in  due  time.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  manifest  the  same 
spirit  in  the  same  way,  but  whether  that  spirit  is  yet  among  us  at  all, 
and  whether  it  is  not  highly  proper  that  it  should  be 
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To-Day  the  holy  communion  is  to  be  administered.  What  an  inter- 
esting day — what  a  solemn,  yet  joyful  occasion  !  What  a  penitential 
sadness  steals  over  my  spirit.  My  heart  remembers  my  sins  before  the 
cross.  The  view  of  my  dying  Lord  causes  my  spirit  to  tremble,  and  a 
strange  sadness,  for  a  moment,  fills  my  soul.  But  how  soon  it  is  again 
sweetly  driven  away  ;  and  every  dark  fear  that  comes  to  rest  upon  my 
heart,  flies  before  the  tender  melting  look  of  the  sufferer,  like  as  shadows 
are  chased  before  the  advancing  sunlight  upon  the  landscape  in  Autumn. 

Faith  has  carried  me  back  over  many  centuries.  Faith  has  set  aside 
time  and  space.  Faith  brings  me  into  the  presence  of  that  awfully  glo- 
rious scene,  where  the  sinless  one  bore  my  sins  in  His  own  body  upon  the 
tree.  Faith  makes  it  all  real  to  me — it  hears  the  groans,  sees  the  agony 
that  works  upon  his  sacred  brow,  and  the  purple  drops  that  fall  from  his 
hands,  his  feet,  his  side. 

For  me  these  pangs  bis  soul  assail, 

For  me  this  death  is  borne  ; 
My  sins  gave  sharpness  to  the  nail, 

And  pointed  every  thorn. 

Love  draws  me  to  the  cross.  Love  longs  after  communion  with  the 
unseen,  fairest  among  ten  thousand.  Love  finds  rest  and  peace  in  joyful 
communion  with  Him  who  makes  us  one  with  Himself,  and  the  Father, 
in  one  spirit.  Love  hears  Him  say  :  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drink- 
eth  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  Love  constrains  me  this 
day. 

0  for  such  love  let  rocks  and  hiUf, 
Their  lasting  silence  break ; 
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And  all  harmonions  human  tongnes 
The  Saviour's  praises  speak. 

Hope  points  upward,  and  promises  to  me  the  full  fruition  of  what  is 
here  begun.  Hope  waits,  praying  and  praising,  till  I  drink  anew  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Tine  with  Him  in  his  father's  kingdom.  Hope  cheers  every 
fainting  and  feeble  energy,  and  gently  reproves  every  dull  delay.  Hope 
anchors  the  soul  in  the  eternal  haven  of  peace. 

A  hope  so  much  divine 

May  trials  well  endare  ; 
And  cleanpe  the  heart  from  flesh  and  sin, 

As  Christ  the  Lord  is  pure. 

I  am  to  remember  the  sufferer  always,  but  especially  on  this  day.  The 
bread  is  to  show  me  His  broken  body — the  wine  is  to  set  before  mine  eyes 
his  shed  blood.  In  my  heart  the  whole  scene  of  his  sufferings  is  to  be 
reproduced  ;  and  I  am  to  feel  all  the  tenderness,  and  sympathy,  and  sa- 
cred love  which  was  felt  by  John  and  the  Mary  who  stood  near  Him — 
and  gazed  upon  the  cross.  But  of  myself  I  cannot  do  it.  Grace  must 
do  it — the  same  love  which  died  for  me  must  touch  my  heart  and  make 
it  live.  He  has  touched  me  with  his  power  of  love.  To  him  be  grati- 
tude and  praise  forever. 

Why  was  I  made  to  hear  thy  voice 

And  enter  whiles  there's  room  ; 
While  thousands  make  a  wretched  choice 

And  rather  starve  than  come. 

0  the  cross — what  a  melting  power  there  is  in  the  cross.  That  which 
was  the  symbol  of  shame,  has  become  the  symbol  of  glory.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross,  by  which  the  world  is  crucified  unto 
me,  and  I  am  crucified  unto  the  world.  As  when  the  sufferer  hung  upon 
it  so  still,  let  all  the  world  veil  itself  in  darkness  before  the  cross — and 
when  all  is  dark,  let  that  alone  be  bright  in  the  midst.  This  is  the  star 
of  hope  to  guide  weary  wanderers  home. 

Sweet  the  moments,  rich  in  blessing, 

Which  before  the  cross  I  spend  ; 
Life  and  health,  and  peace  possessing 

From  the  sinner's  dying  friend. 

Here  ni  sit,  for  ever  viewing 

Mercy's  streams,  in  streams  of  blood  ; 

Previous  drops  my  soul  bedewing. 
Plead  and  claim  my  peace  with  God. 

Here  it  is  I  find  my  heaven, 

While  upon  the  Lamb  I  gaze  ; 
Here  I  see  my  sins  forgiven, 

Lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise. 

May  I  sttU  enjoy  this  feeling, 

In  all  need  to  Jesus  go  ; 
Prove  his  blood  each  day  more  healing. 

And  himself  more  deeply  know. 


I  LIKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial  ground  God's  Acre  !  it  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls. 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dnat. 
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WILLIAM    FALCONER. 

William  Falconer,  one  of  the  most  truthful  "poets  of  the  sea," 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  Edinburgh  barber.  He  was  bom  in  1730.  Two 
other  children,  who  with  himself  made  up  the  family  of  his  father,  were 
deaf  and  dumb.  His  education,  as  he  himself  said,  was  confined  to 
reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  ^  but  he  eagerly  grasped  after 
whatever  knowledge  lay  in  his  way.  He  was,  however,  early  shut  out 
from  even  his  small  opportunities  for  learning,  by  being  sent  to  sea  on 
board  a  Leith  merchant  ship.  To  this,  he  is  supposed  to  refer  in  a  pass- 
age in  one  of  his  poems. 

"  On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour, 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower ; 
But  soon  adversity,  with  freezing  blast, 
The  blossom  wither'd.  and  the  dawn  o'ercast, 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree, 
Condemned  retuctant  to  the  faithless  sea.'' 

Before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
second  mate  in  the  Britannia,  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade.  In 
one  of  his  voyages  in  this  vessel,  he  was  shipwrecked  oflf  Cape  Colonn% 
in  Greece  ;  and  it  is  here  that  he  lays  the  scene  of  "The  Shipwreck," 
the  poem  by  which  he  will  long  be  remembered.  In  1T57,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Bamilies  man-of-war ;  and  as  an  opportunity  was  here 
afforded  of  improving  his  literary  taste,  he  is  said  to  have  studied  with 
great  assiduity.  Certain  it  is  that  he  gained  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  and  learned  something  of 
the  German.  In  the  Ramilies,  he  was  subjected  to  a  disaster  of  more 
magnitude  even  than  his  former  shipwreck.  While  making  for  Plymouth^ 
the  ship  struck  upon  the  shore ;  and  of  a  crew  of  734  men,  only  26 
escaped  with  their  Jives  ;  among  these  was  the  poet.  He  had  already 
given  some  evidence  of  poetic  talent,  and,  two  years  after  this,  in  1762, 
he  published  the  Shipwreck^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
It  was  subsequently  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  has  taken  rank 
among  the  classical  poems  of  England.  Few  poets  have  had  such  op- 
portunities for  observation  of  nautical  life  as  Falconer  enjoyed,  and 
fewer  still  have  had  the  experience  which  would  enable  them  to  com- 
memorate so  fearful  a  disaster. 

The  poem  seems  to  be  a  picture  of  real  life.  The  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  sea — the  gentle  calm  at  sunset,  when  the  ocean 

"  Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold !'' — 

the  still  evening — the  silent,  sombre  midnight — the  stories  and  songs  of 
the  sailors — ^the  call  of  the  boatswain — the  sudden  rise  of  the  tempest, 
the  groaning,  heaving,  straining,  of  the  storm-driven  ship,  and  its  final 
destruction  upon  the  romantic  promontory  of  old  Sunium — these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  points  to  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  directs  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  The  scene  of  the  poem  is  not  among  the  least  happy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  work.  It  is  laid  in  one  of  the  most  charming  por- 
tions of  the  shore  of  a  country  whose  bare  name  is  suggestive  of  almost 
all  that  is  beautiful  or  profound  in  ancient  literature  and  art,  and  of 
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mnch  that  is  exciting  in  the  history  of  modern  freedom.  "  In  all  Attica," 
says  ByroD,  ''if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon,  there  is  no  scene 
more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist,  six- 
teen colamns  [the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple]  are  an  inexhaustible 
sonrce  of  observation  and  design :  to  the  philosopher,  the  supposed 
scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conversations  will  not  be  unwelcome  ;  and  the 
traveler  will  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  'isles  that 
crown  the  ^gean  deep  ;'  but  for  an  Englishmau^  Colonna  has  yet  an 
additional  interest,  as  the  actual  spot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  Pallas 
and  Plato  are  forgotten  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and  Campbell — 

'  Here  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  Lonna's  steep, 
The  seaman's  ciy  was  heard  along  the  deep. '  " 

A  peculiarity  of  this  poem  is,  that,  while  its  poetic  merits  are  great, 
it  is  a  safe  guide  to  practical  seamen.  It  shows  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  navigation,  and  is  replete  with  directions  which  have 
been  approved  by  naval  officers  of  distinguished  character.  Falconer 
was  himself  a  thorough  seaman.  The  "  Shipwreck,"  in  the  words  of  one 
of  his  biographers,  "is  of  inestimable  value  to  this  country,  since  it  con- 
tains within  itself  the  rudiments  of  navigation  ;  if  not  sufficient  to  form 
a  complete  seaman,  it  may  certainly  be  considered  as  the  grammar  of  his 
professional  scienqe.  I  have  heard  many  experienced  officers  declare, 
that  the  tmles  and  maxims  delivered  in  this  poem,  for  the  conduct  of  a 
ship  in  the  most  perilous  emergency,  form  the  best,  indeed  the  only 
opinions  which  a  skilful  mariner  should  adopt."  This  very  character: 
istic,  which  adds  much  to  the  reality  of  the  scene  described,  has  been 
thought  to  detract  a  little  from  the  interest  with  which  a  landsman 
would  read  the  poem.  To  his  ears,  "bow-lines"  and  "clue-lines,"  "clue- 
^amets,"  sound  technical  and  barbarous,  while  to  the  sailor  they  afford 
80  many  proofs  of  the  capacity  of  the  poet,  and  the  truth  of  his  story. 
We  shaJl  give  a  few  quotations  to  show  the  character  of  the  poem.  He 
thus  introduces  the  doomed  vessel  to  the  reader : — 

"  A  ship  from  Egypt,  o'er  the  deep  impelled 
By  guiding  winds,  her  course  for  Venice  held ; 
Of  famed  Britanna  were  the  gallant  crew. 
And  from  that  isle  her  name  the  vessel  drew. 

Thrice  had  the  son,  to  rule  the  varying  year, 
Across  th*  equator  roU'd  his  flaming  sphere, 
8ince  last  the  vessel  spread  her  ample  sail 
From  Albion's  coast,  obsequious  to  the  gale. 
She  o'er  the  spacious  flood,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Unwearying,  wafted  her  commercial  store. 
The  richest  ports  of  Afric  she  had  view'd, 
Thence  to  fair  Italy  her  course  pursued  ; 
Had  left  behind  Trinacria's  burning  isle. 
And  vbited  the  margin  of  the  Nile. 
And  now  that  winter  deepens  round  the  pole, 
The  circling  voyage  ha.itens  to  its  goal. 
They,  blind  to  Fate's  inevitable  law. 
No  dark  event  to  blast  their  hopes,  foresaw  ; 
But  from  gay  Venice  soon  expect  to  steer 
For  Britain's  coast,  and  dread  no  perils  near." 

The  ship  arrives  at  C jndia,  evening  come  on,  and  midnight : — 

"  Deeep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies, 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise ; 
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The  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shroad, 
Pale  glimmer'd  o'er  the  long  protracted  cloud  j 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne, 
With  parting  meteors  cross'd  portentoua  shone. 

Now  Morn,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  right, 
Scattered  before  her  van  relaotant  Night. 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  arrayed. 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapors,  Ida's  height — 
Tremendous  rock  !  emei^^  on  the  sight. 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies, 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise. 
With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th'  inconstant  galee ; 
The  swelling  stud-sails  now  their  wings  extend, 
Then  stay -sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend. 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced.'* 

The  ship  at  last  leaves  the  harbor,  and  sails  away. 

*'The  native,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  Ftand. 
Majestically  slow,  before  the  breeze, 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  setLs; 
Her  milk-white  bottom  casts  a  softer  gleam, 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent  stream. 
The  wales,  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone, 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow, 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal  wave  that  roird  below ; 
Where'er  she  moved,  the  vassal  waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious,  and  confess  their  queen. 

High  o'er  the  poop,  the  fluttering  wings  unfurrd 

Th'  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 

Deep  blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest, 

And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest ; 

Then  tower'd  the  masts  ;  the  canvass  swell'd  on  high ; 

And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 

Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 

Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day. 

Thus,  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  watery  plain  : 

The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  ^gean  main/' 

Their  hopes  of  a  prosperous  voyage  were  soon  shaken.  The  breeic 
freshens  into  a  gale ;  the  clouds  become  blacker  and  blacker ;  the  main- 
sail splits ;  the  crew  are  all  upon  deck,  and  all  anxious. 

"His  race  perform 'd,  the  sacred  lamp  of  day 
Now  dipt  in  western  clouds  his  parting  ray ; 
His  sick'ning  fltes,  half-lost  in  ambient  haze, 
Kefraot  along  the  dusk  a  crimson  blaze  ; 
Till  deep  immerged  the  languid  orb  declines. 
And  now  to  cheerless  night  the  sky  resigns  I 
Sad  evening's  hour,  how  different  from  the  past ! 
No  flaming  pomp,  no  blushing  glories  cast  ; 
No  ray  of  friendly  light  is  seen  around  j 
The  moon  and  stars  in  hopeless  shade  are  drown'd." 

To  relieve  the  laboring  vessel,  the  guns  are  thrown  overboard ;  but 
the  relief  is  but  temporary.  She  springs  a  leak,  all  hands  man  the 
pumps,  but  the  leak  gains  upon  them.  The  mizen-mast  is  cut  awaj. 
Still  the  storm  swept  them  along,  by  "  Falconera's  rocky  height,"  and 
towards  the  main  land  of  Greece  itsdf. 
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"  Now,  borne  impetuous  o'er  the  boiling  deeps 
Her  course  to  Attic  shores  the  vessel  keeps ; 
The  pilots,  as  the  wftyes  behind  her  swell, 
Still  with  the  wheeling  stem  their  force  repel. 

•  ••••• 

So  they  direct  the  flying  bark  before 
Th'  impelling  floods,  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 
As  some  benighted  traveler,  through  the  shade. 
Explores  the  devious  path  with  heart  dismay'd ; 
While  prowling  savages  behind  him  roar. 
And  yawning  pits  and  quagmires  lurk  before. 

•  »»••« 
And  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry, 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high ; 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  verge  are  placed 

'  A  range  of  columns,  long  by  time  defaced ; 

First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia^s  sacred  fane, 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below,  with  maddening  rage, 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 

•  ••••• 

And  now,  while  wing'd  with  ruin  from  on  high, 
Through  the  rent  clouds  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night. 

•  •  »  •  •  « 

The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh, 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly  ,* 
Fate  spurs  her  on ;  thus  issuing  from  afar. 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  biasing  star  ; 
And,  as  it  feels  th'  attraction's  kindling  force. 
Springs  forward  with  accelerated  course. 
When  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand, 
Where  Death's  inexorable  jaws  expand ; 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapeed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last. 

•  »«««« 

The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring ; 
The  fatal  sisters  on  the  surge  before, 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore." 

The  ship  is  near  its  end. 

**  Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  shattered  top  half-buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  groimd — 
Earth  groans !  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  resound. 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels. 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonising  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull,  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges :  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock. 
Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  £ftted  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair,  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak  ; 
Till,  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides, 
And  crashing,  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides.^* 

If  we  had  not  extended  these  extracts  almost  too  far  already,  it  would 
be  pleasing  to  give  more  of  the  separate  pictures  of  beauty  in  which  the 
poem  abounds.    Of  the  crew,  but  three  were  saved,  and  Falconer  was 
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one  of  them.  His  genius  has  invested  Cape  Colonna  with  an  intereBt 
not  its  own,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Britannia  may  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

After  publishing  this  poem,  Falconer,  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
York  (to  whom,  as  before  mentioned,  he  had  dedicated  it),  left  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  entered  the  Royal  Oeorge  as  midshipman.  After  this 
ship  was  paid  off,  rather  than  wait  until  his  time  of  service  would  allow 
him  is  become  lieutenant,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  purser  on  board 
the  Olory  frigate  It  was  not  long  before  this  vessel  was  laid  up  in  or- 
dinary, and  the  poet  (who  in  the  mean  time  was  married  to  an  accom- 
plished lady)  engaged  in  various  literary  pursuits.  The  most  important 
of  them  was  the  compilation  of  a  Universal  Marine  Dictionary,  a  work 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  professional  men  of  the  navy,  as  of  great 
utility. 

Falconer  is  said  to  have  been  in  person  slender  and  somewhat  bdow 
the  middling  height,  with  a  weather-beaten  countenance,  and  an  addrees 
rather  awkward  and  forbidding.     His  mind  was  inquisitive  and  keenfy 
observing.     He  was  prone  to  controversy  and  satire,  but  full  of  good 
humor,  and,  like  most  of  his  profession,  frank,  generous,  and  kind.     Hav- 
ing removed  to  London,  he  seems  to  have  suffered  from  poverty.     Enter- 
ing into  the  politics  of  the  times,  he  wrote  a  satire  on  Lord  Chatham, 
Wilkes,  and  Churchill,  which  failed.    In  1768,  Mr.  Murray,  a  bookseller, 
proposed  that  he  should  unite  with  him  as  a  partner  in  business,  which 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  been  appointed  to  the 
pursership  of  the  frigate  Aurora,  bound  to  India.     The  frigate  was  to 
carry  out  three  gentlemen,  as  supervisors  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  he  was  promised  the  office  of  private  secretary ;  so  that 
his  prospects  seemed  favorable.     The  ship  sailed  from  England,  Sept 
30,  1769,  touched  at  the  Cape  as  is  usual,  and  thenceforward  was  never 
heard  of.     She  probably  foundered  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  no 
"  tuneful  Arion"  was  left  to  tell  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  lost.     It  seems 
singular  that  he  who  most  eloquently  and  beautifrilly  commemorated  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  should  himself  have  been  so  often  subjected  to  them ; 
and  should,  at  last,  be  mysteriously  gathered  to  the  profound  and  secret 
caverns  of  the  deep,  as  if  the  waves  were  greedy  of  the  whole  of  him  who 
had  so  well  sung  of  their  smiles  and  their  wrath. 


The  Wonders  op  Nature. — The  Cocoy  queen  beetle  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and,  what  is  wonderful  to  relate,  she  carries  by 
her  side,  just  above  her  waist,  two  brilliant  lamps,  whicii  she  lights  up 
at  pleasure  with  the  solar  phosphorus  furnished  her  by  nature.  These 
little  lamps  do  not  flash  and  glimmer,  like  that  of  the  fire-fly,  but  give 
as  steady  a  light  as  the  gas-light,  exhibiting  two  perfect  spheres,  as  large 
as  a  minute  pearl,  which  affords  light  enough  in  the  darkest  night  to  en- 
able one  to  read  print  by  them.  On  carrying  her  into  a  dark  closet  in 
the  day-time,  she  immediately  illuminates  her  lamps,  and  instantly  eztk- 
guishes  them  on  coming  again  into  the  light. 
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THE  TIME  OF  THE  FALLING  SNOW. 


BT     OEORQE    LIPPARD. 


The  tears  come  into  my  eyes  when  the  snow  falls,  for  it  was  in  the 
time  of  falling  snow  she  died.  A  dreary  morning,  cold  and  desolate, 
with  sleet  pattering  on  the  window  pane,  and  snow  upon  the  frozen 
ground.  The  tower  of  the  church,  which  you  could  see  from  the  window 
of  the  dead  chamber,  rose  drearily  and  alone  into  a  leaden  sky.  And  I 
can  see  her  now,  by  the  light  that  comes  but  dimly  through  the  half- 
drawn  curtains.  The  face  stricken  by  death — those  eyes  turned  yearning 
to  Heaven,  and  filled  with  light  that  shone  upon  them  from  the  better 
world ;  those  cold,  thin  hands,  clasped  over  the  sunken  breast — I  can  see 
her  now,  even  as  she  looked  in  the  moment  before  she  died.  Oh,  if  you 
had  all  the  power  of  expression  that  language  in  its  brightest  flights  af- 
ford, you  could  not  paint  the  agony  and  rapture  of  the  dying  face. 

She  knew  us  all — knew  that  she  was  the  last  of  many  we  had  given  to 
the  grave.  She  called  us  by  name,  and  told  us  how  hard  it  was  to  part 
with  us,  and  in  the  same  breath,  a  quick  gasping  breath,  for  she  was 
struggling  between  time  and  eternity  ;  she  told  us  how  good  it  was  to  go 
home. 

We  watched  her  as  she  died.  One  moment  her  eyes  were  all  light, 
the  next  they  were  filmy  and  cold.  And  I  can  remember  how  I  went 
from  that  death  room  leaving  her  upon  her  death  bed,  even  as  the  life 
had  just  passed  her  lips.  How  I  hurried  out  into  the  cold,  and  felt  it 
good  to  feel  th«  sleet  upon  my  face,  and  drink  of  the  cold  winter  air  with 
delight.  How  I  went  to  work,  and  amid  the  care  and  clamor  of  work, 
endeavor  to  drown  the  thoughts  of  her  who  all  the  while  lay  cold  and 
beautifol  in  my  home,  attired  for  the  coffin  and  the  grave-yard,  her  thin, 
white  hand  enfolded  on  her  shroud.  And  I  can  remember  how  I  came 
home  at  night,  and  went  into  my  room  and  wrote — still  cherishing  a  la- 
tent thought  that  she  was  not  dead,  but  only  waiting  for  me  to  come  and 
read  to  her  what  I  had  written.  And  when  I  had  written — I  remember 
it  yet — I  rose  up  and  took  the  manuscript  in  my  hand,  and  placed  that 
hand  upon  the  door  which  led  into  the  next  toom.  I  had  forgotten  she 
was  dead  I  It  had  been  my  custom  to  read  to  her  what  I  had  written, 
and  I  had  unconsciously  fallen  into  the  old  habit.  My  hand  was  on  the 
door — then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  truth  rush  on  me,  that  she  was  not 
sitting  in  her  chair  awaiting  me,  but  that  she  was  laid  upon  her  bed,  with 
her  hands  upon  her  bosom.  That  she  was  dead  ?  The  thought,  I  say, 
rushed  upon  me — it  crushed  me  back  against  the  wall  like  a  blow  from 
a  strong  arm,  and  for  a  long  time  held  me  there,  choking  and  gasping 
without  power  to  say  a  word 

And  I  can  remember  how  we  took  her  forth  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  when  the  sun  was  out,  and  snow  glistening  in  his  beams,  and  the 
blue  sky  was  over  the  wintry  earth — how  we  took  her  forth  and  laid 
her  in  her  grave,  amid  the  graves  of  her  people,  and  heard  the  rattling 
of  the  frozen  clouds  upon  her  coffin  lid. 

And  also  do  I  remember,  that  for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  after 
she  was  gone  (I  cannot  say  dead,)  I  would  come  home  at  evening,  ex- 
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pecting  to  find  her  there  as  of  old.  And  how  when  I  saw  her  place  va- 
cant, the  truth  wonld  rash  upon  me  fresh;  jnst  as  though  she  had  only 
died  the  moment  before. 

This  is  why  tears  comes  into  my  eyes  when  the  snow  falls. 

And  when  I  sit  in  my  room  and  look  out  npon  the  leaden  sky  and  new 
fallen  snow,  I  see  her  dying  face  again.  I  see  the  book  in  which  she 
wrote  her  name  the  day  before  she  died — I  see  the  door  which  opens  into 
the  room,  and  through  the  panels  I  can  see  her  sitting  there,  waiting  for 
me  to  come  and  read  to  her  But,  for  all  this,  I  feel,  I  know,  that  she 
is  not  dead.  For  I  can  see  her  young  and  beautiful,  sitting  by  calm 
waters  in  the  other  land,  and  in  her  hands  she  holds  a  child  whose  soul 
lias  just  escaped  from  clay  to  God.  And  I  know  that  they  are  there 
together — the  sister  who  died  in  autumn.  And  I  know  that  I  shall  me^ 
ihem  there. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Few  scholars,  even,  are  aware  of  the  great  changes  through  which  the 
English  language  has  passed  in  successive  centuries.  We  give  from  the 
British  Banner,  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  used  at  various  peri- 
ods in  English  history. 

A.  D.  1158. — Fader  ure  in  heune,  haleweide  beith  thi  neune,  cumen 
thi  kuneriche,  thi  wille  beoth  idon  in  heune,  and  in  erthe.  The  eueryeh 
•dawe  bried,  gif  ous  thilk  dawe.  And  vorzif  ure  dettes  as  vi  yorsifen  ore 
dettoures.  And  lene  ous  nought  into  temtatioun,  bot  delyror  ous  of 
ittvel.    Anaen. 

A.  D.  1300. — Fadir  ure  in  heavene,  Halewyd  by  thi  name,  thi  king- 
dom come,  thi  wille  be  don  as  in  hevene  and  in  erthe.  Oure  urche  da^ee 
bred  give  us  to  dape.  And  forgive  us  oure  dettes  as  we  forgive  our  det- 
toures.   And  lede  u»  not  into  temptation.  Bote  delyverr  us  of  yvel.   Amen. 

A.  D.  1380. — Oure  fadir  that  art  in  heunes,  hallowid  be  thi  name,  thi 
name,  thi  kingdome  come  to,  be  thi  wille  done  in  erthe  as  in  heune,  geve 
to  us  this  day  our  breed  oure  other  svhstaunce,  forgen  to  us  our  detth 
as  we  forgauen  to  oure  dettouris,  lede  us  not  into  temptation ;  bat  de- 
lyuer  us  yeul.     Amen. 

A.  D.  1524. — 0  oure  father  which  arte  in  heven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Let  thy  kingdome  come.  Thy  wyall  be  fulfilled  as  well  in  earth 
as  it  ysin  heven.  Give  vs  this  day  oure  dayly  brede.  And  forgeve  vg 
our  treaspases  even  as  we  forgeve  our  treaspacers.  And  lede  vs  not  into 
temptacioun,  but  delyver  us  from  evell.  For  thyne  is  the  kingdome  and 
the  power  and  th#  glorye  for  ever.     Amen. 

A.  D.  1581. — Ovr  father  which  art  in  heauen,  sanctified  be  thy  name. 
Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  donef  as  in  heauen,  in  earth  also. 
Oiue  V8  to  day  our  supersubstantial  bread.  And  forgive  vs  our  dettes 
as  we  forgive  our  detters.  And  lede  us  not  into  temptation.  But  de- 
liuer  us  from  evil.    Amen. 

A.  D.  1611. — Our  father  which  art  in  heauen,  hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdome  come.  Thy  will  be  done  ie  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaune. — 
Oive  vs  this  day  our  dayly  bread.    And  forgive  vs  our  debts  as  we  for- 

flve  our  debtors.  And  lede  vs  not  into  temptation,  but  deliuer  vs  from  eufl. 
or  thine  is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  for  ener. 
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CHRISTIAN   BURIAL. 

SECOND    ARTICLE. 


BT    THB     BDITOB. 


''  With  thy  rude  ploaghshare,  Death,  torn  up  the  sod, 

And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow  ; 
This  is  the  field  and  acre  of  oar  Ood, 

This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow ! " 

We  woald  fail  to  commanicate  all  we  desire,  and  all  we  regard  as 
necessary  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  did  we  not  yet  show  that  according 
to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  christian  burial  must  be  distinct- 
ively, wholly,  and  decidedly  christian. 

Burial  must  be  in  all  respects  a  religious  act — an  act  of  the  church. 
The  dead  must  no  more  be  sundered  from  the  church  in  their  death  than 
in  their  life.  They  are  still  in  her  hands — ^they  die,  rest,  and  rise  in  her 
communion.  The  church  takes  care  of  their  souls  while  living,  and  of 
their  bodies  when  dead.  The  offices  of  the  church  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered to  the  dying,  devout  men  of  the  church — ought,  as  they  did 
Stephen,  carry  them  to  their  burial ;  the  pastors  of  the  church  ought 
to  pronounce  the  office  of  burial  over  their  graves,  and  the  church  ought 
to  possess  and  control,  consecrate  and  preserve,  ornament  and  visit,  the 
sacred  ground  where  their  bodies  rest  till  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

Whoever  takes  a  correct  view  of  the  church  will  need  no  farther  ar- 
gument on  this  point.  Her  communion  is  not  broken  by  death.  The 
church  militant  and  triumphant  are  one : 

"  AU  joined  in  Christ  the  living  head 
And  in  His  grace  partake." 

The  saints  have  their  home  in  this  communion  here ;  rest  in  it  in  the 
hopeful  slumbers  of  death,  and  rise  and  live  forever  in  it  in  heaven ; 
and  in  this  communion  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  is  included.  It 
would  be  the  strangest  contradiction  of  her  claims  and  promises,  should 
she  hand  over  the  bodies,  whose  resurrection  in  union  with  herself  she 
proclaims,  into  the  hands  of  the  world  for  burial  and  protection — plant- 
ing the  germs  of  the  resurrection  into  the  uncovenanted  commons  of 
the  world. 
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We  find  this  desire  for  a  distinctively  christian  barial  commpn  tod 
strong  in  all  ages.  We  have  already  seen  how  Abraham,  with  a  solemn 
TOW,  declined  the  offer  of  the  choice  sepulchres  of  the  Hittites  for  the 
burial  of  his  dead,  and  insistr'^I  on  baying  it  as  his  own.  We  hare 
seen  how  earnestly  Jacob  gave  charge:  "Bary  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in 
Egypt :  bat  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thoa  shalt  carry  me  out  of 
Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  burying  place.''  We  have  seen  how  Joseph, 
when  he  died,  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones.  All  Uiis 
means:  Bary  me  not  amonp:  the  Pagans,  but  among  the  pious.  We 
have  seen,  also,  how  carefully  it  is  mentioned  that  the  tomb  Id  which 
our  Saviour  was  laid  belonged  to  one  who  was  pious,  a  disciple,  who 
waited  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  It  was  a  wonderful  Providence,  and 
the  fact  is  deeply  significant,  that  though  he  died  like  a  malefactor,  yet 
no  wrath  of  bis  enemies  could  doom  his  sacred  body  to  the  potter*8 
field.     He  sanctified  not  the  field  of  blood,  but  the  graves  of  the  pioas. 

All  our  associations,  as  connected  with  the  dead,  must,  in  order  to  be 
pleasant,  be  connected  also  with  religion  and  the  church.  Profess  what 
we  will,  deny  what  we  may  in  religion,  our  thoughts  will  take  a  pioos 
direction  at  the  graves  of  those  whom  we  love.  Whatever  was  holiest 
in  their  lives  will  come  out  most  prominently  and  pleasantly  to  oor 
memory.  We  wish  not  to  think  of  their  sins  and  follies — we  wish  not 
to  see  them  in  their  secular  or  worldly  social  life.  We  wish  ouly  the 
religions  side  of  their  life  to  come  up  before  us.  We  see  this  desire 
.come  out  in  notices  of  deaths,  in  resolutions  of  condolence,  in  obituaries, 
and  in  the  conversations  of  the  bereaved.  The  associations  which  bind 
us  to  the  dead  must  be  religious — must  cluster  around  the  church — must 
call  up  the  devotions  of  life :  and  every  object  that  catches  our  eye,  and 
every  thought  that  stirs  our  bosoms  in  a  cemetery  must  be  the  same  as 
those  which  are  produced  by  the  church.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
more  direct  and  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  grave-yard  and 
the  church,  the  stronger  and  holier  will  these  associations  be. 

It  is  only  by  keeping  up  this  couiiection  that  cemetaries  can  have  their 
legitimate  moral  and  religious  influence.  Men  ought  to  feel  the  pow^ 
of  the  world  to  come  when  they  stand  among  the  dead — it  ought  to  be 
to  them  a  solemn  exhortation  to  piety.  It  ought  to  awaken  in  their 
minds  no  mere  vague  sentimental  emotions ;  but  earnest  and  holy  par- 
poses.  Their  meditations  ought  to  direct  them  to  the  importance  of  a 
dedication  of  themselves  to  God  in  union  with  the  church.  They  ought 
to  feel  that  neither  their  souls  nor  their  bodies  are  on  consecrated  ground, 
and  in  a  position  of  hope,  except  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Thej 
ought  to  feel,  when  they  stand  at  the  grave  of  their  dead,  that  Christ 
the  resurrection  is  only  in  the  church,  which  is  His  body,  the  home  of 
the  spirit,  the  mother  of  grace,  the  ark  of  safety  amid  the  flood,  and 
that  such  aa  live  not  in  her  grace  die  not  in  her  arms,  rest  not  in  her 
communion  of  hope,  will  be  confounded  instead  of  comforted  by  the 
voice  which  awakes  the  dead. 
I  There  are  certain  proprieties  to  be  observed  in  christian  burials,  and 
a  certain  sanctity  to  be  guarded  in  christian  cemetaries,  which  are  onlj 
effectively  maintained  where  the  spirit  of  the  church  reigns.  There  are 
classes  of  persons  to  whom  the  church  in  all  ages  has  denied  christian 
{     burial :  as,  for  instance,  whoremongers,  harlots,  illegitimates,  suicides, 
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and  murderers,  were  not  allowed  burial  in  the  ground  of  the  church ; 
nor  was  the  minister  allowed  to  officiate;  nor  was  the  bier  allowed  to  be 
used;  nor  was  the  bell  allowed  to  be  tolled — "Kein  Klang,  und  Kein 
Oesang,^^  This  law  reigned  in  all  ages;  it  has  stood  enacted  and  re- 
enacted  in  the  congregation  which  the  Editor  serves  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  yindicate  this  rigid  law ;  it  is  enough  to  re- 
mark that  it  has  too  long  and  too  universally  reigned  to  need  vindica^ 
tion.  The  world  may  not  be  convinced — a  christian  asks  no  reason  in  • 
regard  to  that  which  is  at  once  repugnant  to  all  the  delicacies  of  his 
heart.  Who  that  has  the  cultivation  of  piety  would  wish  to  lie  in  death 
within  one  foot  of  a  harlot  or  a  murderer.  This  thought  is  shocking. 
It  is  not  to  be  endured.  The  church  respects  this  feeling,  and  solemnly 
guards  against  offense  to  it  in  all  her  burial  places.  This  safeguard  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  maintained  in  cemetaries  that  stand  nbt  in  connection 
with  the  church,  and  in  burials  where  the  christian  element  is  not  pre- 
dominant. 

We  have,  moreover,  no  adequate  assurance  in  regard  to  the  preser- 
yation  and  perpetuation  of  a  burial  place  except  in  connection  with  the 
church.  No  where  are  there  lodged  such  principles  of  perpetuation. 
This  is  the  only  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down.  No  where 
else  are  there  found  such  high  motives  to  care  for  the  remains  of  the 
departed.  It  has  been  shown  that  colleges  do  not  flourish,  but  waste 
away,  where  they  are  not  under  the  care  of  the  church.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  other  interests.  The  world  has  no  permanent  vitality  outside 
of  Christianity.  Nations,  systems,  families,  and  individuals  go  to  wreck 
and  ruin  when  they  have  not  this  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
of  piety  which  blesses  the  living  that  protects  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  The 
spirit  of  the  world,  like  the  Roman  watch  at  our  Saviour's  sepulchre, 
falls  asleep  when  it  is  set  to  watch  the  dead ;  and  while  they  sleep  the  tide 
of  the  world  steals  away  the  memorials  of  the  departed.  Give  this  holy 
business  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  she  will  set  over  it  her  devout 
Mary's,  her  vigilant  Peter's,  and  her  John's,  faithful  in  love. 

The  fact  is  capable  Of  abundant  proof  from  history  that  no  name,  or 
fame,  or  position,  insures  honor  and  care  to  the  tombs  of  individuals 
that  are  not  watched  over  by  the  devout  heart,  and  the  diligent,  tender 
hands  of  the  church.  Take  one  striking  example.  We  refer  to  the 
grave  of  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  If  the  world  ever  had  a  fair  opportu- 
*nity  to  show  her  loyalty  to  the  dead,  it  was  when  Jefferson  entrusted  his 
bones  to  its  care.  The  framer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the 
Third  President  of  the  United  States,  having  no  faith  in  Christianity  com- 
mits his  fame  and  his  grave  to  the  protection  of  patriotism.  Surely  so 
great  a  man  may  safely  do  this.  Surely  his  country  will  bless  the  sod 
around  his  tomb,  and  keep  it  well  watered  and  green  by  the  tears  of 
patriotic  aflection  I  So  we  would  suppose.  But  hear  the  facts  as  stated 
by  the  venerable  Iraneus  Prime,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1847  :  "As  you 
descend  the  mountain,  you  pass  an  enclosure  without  a  gate  I  that  con- 
tains the  grave  of  Jefferson ;  and  a  more  neglected,  wretched  burial-place 
you  will  seek  in  vain.  If  Campbell's  "last  man"  had  been  buried  here, 
he  could  not  have  been  less  eared  for. 

"A  granite  obilisk,  battered  by  Democratic  pilgrims,  but  without  a 
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name  or  epitaph,  is  doabtless  the  monumeat  of  Jefferson.  It  was  here 
placed  by  his  execntor ;  and  the  panel  on  which  was  to  be  inscribed  Uie 
epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  himself,  has  never  been  inserted  in  the  stone ! 
I  was  told  that  it  is  lying  with  the  iron  gates  designed  for  the  enclosure 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  where  they  were  landed,  and  that  no  man  h^s 
troubled  himself  to  see  that  they  reach  their  destination  I" 

After  such  a  specimen  of  its  tender  mercies,  and  devotion  to  the  re- 
mains of  its  dead  by  the  world,  who  will  commit  to  its  care  the  homes  of 
the  departed  7  No,  the  Spirit  of  the  world  is  the  Spirit  of  Jadas :  it 
i>egnidge8  the  pence  which  piety  freely  devotes  to  the  purchase  of  pre- 
dous  ointment,  with  which  to  anoint  the  bodies  of  loved  ones  for  their 
buriaL 


A    B  U  D. 

BT    TBI    BDITOE. 

"A  thing  of  beauty,  is  a  joy  forever." 

A  beautiful  child  I 

In  form  tender, 
In  aspect  mild. 

Thanks  to  the  Sender, 
Said  the  parents,  and  smiled 
On  the  promising  child. 

As  it  grows  each  day, 
In  size  and  beauty, 
The  parents*  pray 
The  pleasant  duty, 

Of  caring  for  it,  may 

Not  be  taken  away. 

Soft  lustre  and  light 
Beam  from  its  eyes 

Meekly  and  bright: 
So  dawns  from  the  skies, 
On  the  wanderer's  si^ht, 
Sweet  morn  out  of  ftight. 

As  clouds  in  the  morning 
Hang  like  an  awning 

Around  the  sun, 
And  turn,  at  its  dawning. 
Bright  sides  to  the  light, 
Bound  the  bosom  of  night : 

So  turn  to  that  child, 

Hearts  that  now  know, 

By  its  love. 
What  it  can  bestow. 
For  it  is  the  bright  sun, 
And  hope's  dawn  is  begun. 

Jdy  to  the  sweet  child, 
So  young  and  Sender, 
So  meek  and  mild. 
Thanks  to  the  Sender, 

Said  the  parents,  and  smiled 

On  the  beautiful  child. 
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THE  INSTABILITY  OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS. 


BT   BBT.    W.   1.    LOOBB, 

Principal  of  the  Lancaster  Female  Collegiate  Institute. 

But  comparatively  few  of  the  great  and  noble,  as  commonly  denom- 
inated among  men,  have  been  actuated  in  the  achievment  of  their  famous 
exploits  by  a  higher  motive  than  the  desire  of  popular  applause.  To 
obtain  this,  various  means  are  taken,  and  different  courses  are  pursued. 
The  warrior  aims  to  acquit  himself  "gloriously"  on  the  field  of  battle— 
the  lawyer  seeks  pre-eminence  in  the  judgment  hall,  and  the  statesman  in 
the  council  chamber — the  scholar  desires  to  be  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing— the  orator  for  his  eloquence — and  the  philosopher  for  his  wisdom. 
"Glory"  is  the  great  object  for  which  most  men  are  laboring — ^the  praise 
of  their  fellow  men.  This  hungering  and  thirsting  is  not  confined  to 
men  of  exalted  rank.  The  poor  and  illiterate  oftentimes  feel  its  force  as 
powerfully  as  those  who  are  more  elevated  in  society.  It  distinguished 
Diogenes  in  his  tub  as  clearly  as  it  did  Alexander  on  his  throne.  And 
,  surely  the  angelic  host,  who  witness  this  ambitious  strife,  must  be  pained 
in  heart  at  the  ignorance,  vanity  and  folly  of  man,  who  thus  wastes  his 
existence  at  chasing  a  shadow.  A  noble  mind  should  scorn  to  place  re- 
liance merely  on  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  The  idol  of  their 
affections  may  be  highly  exalted,  only  to  receive  a  more  terrific  fall.  The 
huzzas  of  the  multitude  may  shake  the  forum,  only  to  be  followed  by  an- 
gry sneers  and  serpent  hisses.  The  page  of  history  presents  numeroui 
instances  of  individuals,  elevating  themselves  above  the  masses  of  men, 
and  encircling  themselves  with  a  radiant  halo,  which  promised  to  increase 
in  brightness  through  all  time.  But,  in  a  short  period  storms  arose ; 
dark  clouds  enveloped  the  popular  demi-god — the  elements  raged,  and 
the  rising  meteor  vanished,  or  fell,  like  Lucifer  to  the  earth,  to  muse  over 
defeat  and  anticipated  ignominy. 

We  have  read  of  the  Carthagenian  hero,  who,  assembling  his  hordes 
of  mercenary  allies,  like  the  agile  chamois,  leaped  over  the  snow-crested 
Alps,  and,  as  a  sweeping  mountain  torrent,  poured  his  numerous  legions 
upon  the  Latin  plains.  As  if  riding  upon  the  winds,  he  swept  all  before 
him,  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  The  scene  changes,  and  the 
same  Hannibal,  expelled  from  his  own  country,  is  seen  an  humble  suppli- 
ant at  the  feet  of  Antiochus ;  or  swallowing  a  poisonous  drug,  and  per- 
ishing ignominiously  in  the  pbscure  kingdom  of  Bithynia. 

History  makes  mention  of  one,  who,  from  the  lower  rank  of  life,  as- 
cended to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power.  Exalted  far  above  his  compeers 
he  seemed  to  meditate  supreme  dominion.  But,  fortune  frowned,  and  the 
Pope's  most  noble  Cardinal,  the  prime  minister  of  his  "majesty,"  King 
Henry  YIIL  of  England,  and  the  renowned  favfdte  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  courts,  was  hurried  from  the  presence  of  his  king  to  his  private 
palace,  from  thence  to  the  tower,  and  to  his  grave. 

But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the  Corsican  Chief  trampled  upon 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  frosts  of  Russia,  as  well  as  tiie  heated 
sands  of  Egypt,  witnessed  his  tremendous  power.     He  went  forth  the 
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idol  of  the  French  nation,  the  terror  of  the  rest  of  Earope,  and  the  worn- 
der  of  the  world.  But,  what  was  his  end  7  The  dilapidated  walla  of  a 
solitary  cottage  on  the  sea-belt  rock  of  St  Helena  giye  answer.  ''  He 
was,  bat  is  not.''  He  has  passed  awaj  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  ffis 
name  is  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  a  warning  to  political  aspiraoti 
and  ambitious  heroes.  Bnt  few  of  the  vast  number,  who  hare  been  higbfy 
exalted  in  worldly  honor — from  Nimrod  the  mighty  Hunter  to  Ni4K>l60ft 
the  scourge  of  nations,  abode  the  final  sentence  of  their  own  ace,  nmch 
less  that  of  succeeding  generations  Their  names,  they  n>aj  bare  es- 
grayed  upon  the  page  of  history,  but  their  glory  has  departed. 

Human  greatness  may  charm  the  carnal  fancy  of  men,  but  like  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  it  shall  reward  him  who  obtains  the  glittering  priae 
with  only  worthless  ashes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nobility  among  men — hereditary  and  self-ae- 
quired.  The  former  descending  upon  the  heirs  of  noble  parents,  is  marked 
by  high  sounding  and  empty  titles.  Indiyiduals'of  this  class,  by  a  physi- 
ological  fiction,  are  supposed  to  be  of  nobler  blood  than  tiie  hnmbler 
mass  ;  but  real  eleyation  of  character,  yigor  of  intellect  and  all  tbe  chir- 
acteristics  of  a  truly  noble  mind  are,  by  no  means,  the  uniform  atteodaoti 
of  this  "noble  blood." 

By  far  the  most  of  those  who  haye  astonished  the  world  by  the  eiorts 
of  a  powerful  intellect  and  a  wonderful  genius,  haye  ascended  by  thdr 
own  exertions,  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  "Temple  of  Fame."  It  is 
true  that  we  haye  had  an  Aristotle,  a  Bacon  and  a  Byron,  ennobled  by 
the  rank  and  fortune  of  their  ancestors ;  and  in  whose  sphere  of  inteUectnal 
attainment,  yery  few,  if  any,  haye  eyer  been  abTe  t o  surpass  them.  Tct 
the  list  of  those  who  haye  attained  to  lofty  eminence  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  society  is  yastly  greater.  Among  these  may  be  named  a  Homer,  a 
Demosthenes,  a  Horace,  a  Shakspeare,  a  Johnson,  a  FraakHn  and  a 
Fulton.  If  any  descry e  the  appellation  of  "  great,"  these  are  they,  wh<^ 
by  dint  of  mental  energy,  in  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles  and  immense 
difficulties,  ascend  to  the  lofty  summit  of  popular  fayor.  The  public  ap- 
probation may  follow  the  names  of  such  men  down  the  stream  of  tame^ 
and  inyest  them  with  an  honored  dignity  upon  the  page  of  history ;  Imt 
could  eyen  they  return  from  the  other  worla,  they  would  join  in  earnestly 
exhorting  the  young  to  set  up  before  them  a  nobler  aim  than  the  acqui- 
sition of  mere  worldly  fame,  a  beautiful,  but  empty  bubble  I  to  be  relied 
upon  by  no  one — to  be  earnestly  sought  for  by  no  honorable  mind. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  for  this  instability  of  human  greatness, 
we  shall  find  that  jealousy  and  enyy  haye  much  influence.  Sdf-IoTt  k 
a  predominant  feeling  in  the  human  breast.  It  may  be  manifested  in  tiie 
exertions  of  an  indiyidual  to  exalt  himself,  or  in  causing  the  downfidl  of 
those  aboye  him.  He,  whose  feelings  are  controlled  by  this  passion,  can- 
not look  upon  the  efforts  of  his  inferiors  to  eleyate  themselyes  wi^oot 
jealousy,  or  upon  the  noble  achieyments  of  his  superiors  without  oiyj. 
jSyery  splendid  action  of  the  former  class  especially,  sounds  in  his  ear  as 
a  reproof  to  his  sluggishness  or  mental  imbecility.  Let  one  such  ascend 
the  ladder  of  popular  fayor— rlet  him  deck  his  brow  with  the  yictor's  laa- 
rel,  the  iyy  or  the  oHye,  and  a  host  of  antagonists  will  arise  to  drag 
jbim  down  to  their  own  leyel,  and  to  riot  oyer  his  fall.  Some,  perhapi^ 
bidding  his  success,  and  burning  with  an  ardent  desire  for  distincti<niy 
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maj  follow  in  bis  steps,  and  overtaking  him,  will  hurl  him  from  his  seat, 
'to  gratify  thehr  own  inordinate  passion  for  snperioritj.  It  is  almost  im* 
]K>B8fble  to  be  long  bejond  the  reach  of  such  rlTals,  and  great  indeed 
'ttnist  that  man  be  who  can  withstand  their  determined  onset. 

¥o  a  fondness  for  change  maj  also  be  ascribed  one  cause  of  this  insta« 
^bffitj.  There  is  a  peculiar  restlessness  among  men,  which  is  constantly 
'Veeking  for  gratification  in  new  objects.  Any  charm,  however  lovely, 
«oon  loses  its  power.  Any  object,  however  beantifhl,  is  soon  neglected. 
Any  name,  however  exalted,  becomes  by  frequent  repetition,  harsh  and 
'dissonant  to  the  ear.  The  Grecian  peasant  manifested  this  spirit  wheti 
he  condemned  the  virtuous  Aristides  to  banishment,  because  be  wis 
tired  and  angry  with  having  every  body  call  him  the  "just."  An  in- 
fiitidnal  may  continue  for  a  considerable  time  the  favorite  of  the  public, 
by  performing  a  long  succession  of  noble  exploits,  but  when  his  work  is 
Unwy  done,  he  is  f^requently  consigned  to  neglect  and  oblivion,  while 
the  giddy  world  are  exalting  and  adoring  some  new  idol  of  their  wor- 
ilhip.  At  his  death,  his  name  may  be  engraved  in  the  imperishable  mar- 
ble, and  over  his  tomb  a  splendid  monument  may  be  erected  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  But  he  is  remembered  as  one  that  once  was.  The  sleeping 
8mt,  the  tomb  and  the  monument  may  be  revered,  but  the  man  himself 
iji  literally  passed  into  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  The  adoration  that  is 
reiidered  to  his  remains  is  ahnost  entirely 'selfish.  Perhaps  some  misan- 
thrope, tired  of  the  world,  may  pause  at  his  tomb;  but  it  is  only  to  ad- 
minister a  soporific  to  his  own  feelings.  Some  passing  traveler  may  stop 
and  gaze  at  the  place  of  his  repose,  but  it  is  only  to  admire  the  splendor 
of  the  monument.  Some  sentimentalist  may  visit  his  septilchre,  but  it 
is  to  please  his  own  fancy,  or  gratify  a  poetic  imagination.  The  rising 
youth  may  be  led  to  the  tomb  and  pointed  to  the  towering  marble,  but 
it  is  only  to  instil  into  his  inquiring  mind  a  desire  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  deceased,  so  as  to  secure  like  praise  for  himself.  The  sleeping 
dust  is  insensible  to  the  selfish  adoration  of  its  visitants,  and  the  departed 
spirit,  if  permitted  to  discover  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  would 
probably  be  stung  with  anguish  in  view  of  the  emptiness  of  that  honor, 
which  through  so  much  anxious  labor  it  had  acquired.  Another  cause 
for  this  instability,  is  found  in  the  want  of  a  harmonious  development  of 
greatness  in  its  subject.    No  mui  can  be  equally  great  on  all  occasions. 

Extremely  strange,  indeed,  it  would  be,  if  a  weakness  was  never  dis- 
covered in  the  popular  favorite.  The  least  manifestation  of  frailty  dis- 
sipates the  fancies  of  a  warm  imagination,  and  reduces  its  subject  to  ihe 
dimensions  of  ordinary  men.  A  few  slight  failures  are  oftentimes  disas- 
trous. What  was  at  first  regarded  only  as  a  slight  mismanagement,  is 
magnified  into  a  crime,  which  becomes  the  watchword  of  action  to  the 
enemy.  The  unthinking  multitude  swim  along  upon  the  current  of  public 
opinion.  To  them  a  man  is  great  when  his  fame  it  loudly  proclaimed. 
But  the  proclamation  of  one  fault  will  sometimes  convert  a  multitude  of 
such  friends  into  enemies,  and  the  fickle  public  may  change  front,  even 
before  their  presumptive  favorite  had  become  aware  of  any  fault  worthy 
of  their  disapprobation.  His  secret  adversary,  finding  his  opponent  vul- 
nerable, redoubles  his  activity,  while  the  object  of  his  enmity,  like  a  stone 
falling  from  a  precipice,  sinks  with  accelerated  velocity.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  precipice,  he  discovers,  oftentimes,  to  his  sore  dismay,  that  his 
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present  and  his  fatnre  happiness  are  alike  blasted.  Prompted  by  imbl- 
tion,  he  had  toiled  long  and  severely  by  day  and  by  night.  At  times  tke 
object  of  his  anxiety  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  his  heart  wtt 
cheered  with  the  loftiest  hopes,  bat,  alas  !  the  pleasing  vision  Tanisked, 
whencrael  disappointment,  with  a  band  of  furies  in  her  train,  rushed 
upon  him  and,  dragged  him  down  to  despair.  Ah,  foolish  man !  thot 
sport  of  fortune,  and  of  insatiable  ambition.  Thou  hast  brought  thj 
soul  to  the  very  gates  of  misery,  unattended  by  the  luscious  fruits  of  thy 
toil.  The  reward  of  thy  folly  thou  must  receive — "Thou  shalt  eat  of 
thine  own  ways  and  be  filled  with  thine  own  devices." 

Another  and  a  nobler  course  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
young.  Let  them  rather  seek  for  that  which  imparts  true  worth  aod 
dignity  to  man.  Let  them  seek  for  knowledge,  virtue,  holiness,  and  th^ 
wQl  possess  imperishable  worth.  To  such  it  makes  but  little  differenee 
what  the  giddy  world  may  say.  They  have  within  themselves  a  source  of 
exalted  happiness  which  shall  bring  them  true  glory  beyond  the  skiei 
Such  lean  upon  no  broken  reed.  If  the  acclamations  of  the  multitode 
follow  them,  they  are  calm  and  humble.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
scoffs  and  sneers,  they  are  equally  collected  and  confident,  rejoidog  it 
the  assurance  that  when  the  revelations  of  a  future  world  shall  be  nude 
known,  their  names  will  be  found  emblazoned  in  light  upon  the  records 
of  eternity.     This  is  Olory!  genuine  Glory! 


KINDNESS. 

BT  F.   H.  ffTAUPPUL 

When  our  bosoms  are  rack'd  with  woe 

No  human  heart  can  cure, 
The  hardest  trial  we  can  know 

Is  learning  to  endure  1 

Td  him  whose  life  is  ebbing  fast, 
Whose  heart  outlives  its  joy,. 

Dark  must  be  the  dull  wing'd  blast 
That  gathers  to  destroy.  > 

Set  not  then  his  fond  heart  aching 
By  thoughtless  acts  of  pain — 

O'er  tkr  sunlight  sweetly  breaking 
Throwing  shrouds  of  mist  again. 

Bather  with  that  made  power 

A  nature  kind  hath  nven, 
Ting^  with  light  each  darkening  hour, 

And  weave  a  dream  of  Heaven  I 


COMFORT  IN  OLD  AGR 

Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it. 
But  asr  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm  •^ 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations. — Lonofsllow. 
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SIMEON'S    CHRISTMAS   JOT 


rmOM  TOB  OBRMAV,    BTTHBBDITOE. 

In  the  city  of  Damascus,  iu  Sjriai  lived  Simeon,  a  man  who  was  pious 
and  feared  God  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  holy  scriptures  of  the  divine  covenant.  Beyond  all  others  he  loved 
the  songs  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  and  the  words  of  prophecy  spoken  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant  Isaiah,  the  son  of 
Amos.  Not  far  from  Damascus,  in  a  quiet  village,  lived  Phanuel,  the 
finend  of  his  youth ;  and  every  Sabbath  he  came  to  the  house  of  Simeon, 
that  he  might  with  him  praise  the  Lord,  and  inquire  in  the  scriptures 
after  the  consolation  of  Israel.  When  they  had  read  together  in  the 
writings  of  the  covenant,  Simeon  took  his  harp  and  played,  while  Han- 
nah, his  wife,  accompanied  the  harp  with  a  devout  psalm  of  David  or 
Asaph.  Then  they  all  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed  that  the  Christ 
of  God  might  come  and  enlighten  Israel. 

But  alas  I  soon  the  harp  grew  silent,  and  the  song  died  away.  For 
Hannah  sickened  and  died.  Then  Simeon  sank  weeping  upon  the  grave 
of  his  beloved.  Lord — so  he  prayed — take  away  also  my  life,  and  take 
me  to  thyself,  for  my  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death. 

So  he  prayed,  and  as  he  looked  up,  behold  I  an  angel  of  God  stood  at 
his  side.  "Simeon  I" — so  ran  his  heavenly  words — "your  prayers  have 
come  up  before  the  throne  of  glory,  and  I  come  to  bring  thee  consolation 
from  God.  Behold  I  thou  shalt  not  die  until  thou  hast  seen  the  Christ 
of  GK>d.  Wherefore  get  the  hence,  and  dwell  hereafter  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  when  thou  hast  borne  the  Salvation  of  Israel  upon  thine  arms,  the 
Lord  will  permit  thee  to  depart  to  thy  fathers  in  peace." 

Then  Simeon  arose  and  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  abode  there  for  the 
space  of  forty  years,  serving  God.  When  now  he  was  old  and  full  of 
diEtys,  a  heavy  sickness  came  upon  him,  so  that  for  three  months  he  could 
not  arise  from  his  bed ;  and  his  friends  said  among  themselves :  "  Alas  I 
his  hopes  will  never  be  fulfilled  ;  we  shall  soon  bury  him,  and  there  will 
be  great  lamentation  over  him  in  all  Jerusalem. "  Simeon  smiled  secretly, 
and  said  :  "The  word  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  and  what  he  has  promised 
that  will  he  keep.    I  shall  not  yet  die  I'* 

Now  the  next  day,  when  the  morning  dawned,  Nathaniel,  his  youngest 
nephew,  came  to  his  house,  fearing  that  he  should  find  him  dead.  But 
behold  I  the  venerable  man  was  wdking  joyfully  up  aud  down  in  his  room 
like  a  vigorous  youth,  and  a  long  festal  garland  hung  down  over  his 
shoulders.  Then  Nathaniel  call^  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  all 
were  filled  with,  surprise,  saying  :  "What  does  this  mean  ?"  For  they 
knew  not  that  the  angel  of  GK>d  had  spoken  with  him  in  the  night,  and 
80  strengthened  his  dying  limbs. 

Simeon  now  wandered  silently  down  from  his  dwelling  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  who  saw  him  were  filled  with  surprise  and 
reverence,  with  such  dignity  and  majesty  did  he  move.  Nathaniel  ac- 
companied him  up  to  the  door  of  the  temple ;  and  when  an  hour  had 
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passed,  Simeon  returned  to  his  bouse,  and  his  countenance  shone  like 
that  of  an  angel  of  God. 

Then  he  came  into  the  midst  of  his  children  and  nephews,  and  said : 
'^  Blessed  be  OodT  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  salvation  of  Qod,  whiek 
He  has  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen* 
tiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel.    Blessed  be  God  !" 

Then  they  all  cried  out :  ''Blessed  be  God !" — and  Simeon  called  for 
his  harp  and  played  upon  it :  and  they  all  with  one  accord  sang  the 
twenty-second  psalm  from  the  holy  psalter  of  David. 

''Blessed  be  God !"  said  Nathaniel,  when  the  song  was  ended,  "HuX 
you,  my  father,  hast  renewed  thy  youth  as  an  eagle ;  mayestthou  yetlifQ 
long  on  tiie  earth,  and  your  years  be  for  ever  and  ever  I" 

"Not  so,  my  son!"  answered  the  venerable  man,  "have  I  not  seen  the 
Christ  of  G^d  i  Behold  I  as  the  divine  babe  lay  upon  my  arms  it  smOed 
upon  me,  and  its  smiles  proclaimed  to  me  my  speedy  deliverance.  Chil- 
dren i  my  end  draws  near,  sing  me  a  song  in  whose  blessed  tones  I  mtf 
expire  I" 

Then  his  children  and  nephews  wept  together,  and  with  tie  mb 
spirits  sang  the  words  of  the  ninetieth  psalm. 

The  psalm  was  ended.  The  harp  was  quiet.  Nothing  but  a  subdnad 
sobbing  was  heard  in  the  room,  as  the  angel  of  death  came  and  bore  the 
spirit  of  the  just  away  into  Heaven  I 

And  a  soft  voice  was  heard  in  the  heart  of  each,  which  seemed  Uke 
the  echoing  shout  of  a  great  triumph  :  "Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  satva* 
ion  I"    Simeon  rested  for  ever  in  the  bosom  of  his  Gk>d. 


FORGOTTEN  BLESSINGS. 

Whbrb  are  the  stars — the  stars  that  shone 

All  through  the  summer  night? 
Where  are  they  and  their  pale  queen  gone, 
As  if  afraid  to  be  looked  upon 

By  the  gaze  of  the  bold  day-light  ? 

Gone,  thev  are  not.    In  the  for  blue  skies 

Their  silent  ranks  thev  keep ; 
Ui^fleen  by  our  sun-dazzled  eyes, 
Thev  wait  till  the  breath  of  the  night  wind  sighs. 

They  come  and  watch  oar  sleep.  ' 

Thns  oft  it  is — the  lights  that  cheer 

The  night  of  our  distress, 
When  brighter,  gladder  hours  appear, 
Forgotten  with  our  grief  and  fear, 

Wake  not  our  thankfiiltiess. 

Tet  still,  unmindfal  though  we  be, 

Those  lamps  of  love  remain; 
And  when  lire's  shadows  close,  and  we 
Lookup  some  ray  of  hope  to  see, 

Shall  glad  our  hearts  again. 
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V. 

BT    MATHAJI. 

Nations  like  indiyidaalB  have  their  periods  of  life,  their  seasons  of 
deyelopment  and  decay,  their  youth,  manhood  and  declining  age.  As 
well  might  an  indiridual  expect  to  eyade  death  as  a  nation  to  evade  its 
allotted  dissolation.  Both  are  snbject  to  certain  fixed  laws  which  Inev- 
itably  lead  to  this  end.  This  measurably  accounts  for  the  social  differ- 
ences between  Germany  and  America.  Here  every  custom  reminds  you 
of  a  nation  in  mature  life.  Not  of  an  effete  civilization,  as  our  Fourth 
of  July  orators  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  it,  but  a  people  of  settled, 
fixed  habits,  who  attend  to  their  business  with  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion ;  who  are  seldom  in  a  hurry  about  anything,  and  take  time  to  enjoy 
and  be  comfortable.  But  they  are  so  stupidly  unprogressive.  Well, 
.  their  age  of  progress  has  gone  by.  After  a  man  is  full  grown,  has  reached 
mature  life,  there  is  little  hope  for  further  development.  If  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  any,  it  will  be  a  superfluous  corpulency  that  will 
rather  encumber  than  promote  his  activity.  They  have  .had  an  instance 
of  this  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Thev  made  fearful  progress  until  '48, 
when  this  helpless,  corpulent  body-national,  stumbled  and  was  throwu 
back  fifty  years,  in  its  struggles  after  freedom.  Age  is  strong  and  firm 
on  its  feet,  but  when  it  steps  or  tumbles,  it  is  helpless,  labors  and  frets 
monstrously  to  regain  its  feet,  and  most  likely  will  rise  with  a  broken 
limb,  which  will  leave  it  a  cripple.  In  America,  we  can  talk  of  progress, 
for  there  we  are  still  in  the  age  of  growth.  We  grow  fast.  Our  habits, 
customs,  fashions,  men — great  world  renowned  men — rise  and  fall,  come 
and  go,  like  the  dreams  of  youth.  Here  they  have  no  fast  men.  They 
had  them  in  '48,  and  they  would  have  plunged  (Germany  into  national  per- 
dition in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  had  not  a  merciful  Providence  willed 
otherwise.  The  French  are  an  exception.  With  marvellous  dexterity, 
they  turn  a  political  somerset  every  fifty  years,  and  always  safely  strike 
their  heels  into  the  old  track.  • 

The  elite,  of  course,  get  the  fashions  from  Paris,  the  great  fountain  of 
the  universe  for  taste — good  and  bad.  But  the  substantial  peasantry 
still  wear  the  short  breeches,  long-bodied  vests,  and  broad-brimmed  hats, 
which  they  wore  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Ghreat.  They  still  sip  their 
wine  and  beer,  and  whiff  clouds  of  tobacco  fume  from  their  yard-long 
pipes,  as  their  great-grand-sires  did.  No  reapers  or  grain-drills  have 
yet  profaned  their  fields,  nor  threshing-machines  their  barns.  Thev 
still  reap  their  grain  by  the  slow  process  of  the  sickle,  and  thresh  it  with 
the  flail.  They  have  the  same  skinning,  skimming,  two-wheeled,  half- 
wagon  plough,  they  had  when  my  father  was  a  plough-boy  on  the  Rhine. 
In  Science  and  the  fine  Arts  there  has  been  progress  in  evenr  branch, 
though  it  was,  sometimes,  downwards.  But  m  the  mechanical  arts  they 
have  not  advanced  a  step,  up  or  down,  for  several  generations.  The 
stove  in  Luther's  study,  on  the  Wartburg,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  corn- 
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mon  use  now,  onlj  with  some  changes  which  his  inTentive  genins  sug- 
gested. The  wagons,  harness,  and  general  fuming  implements,  are  the 
very  antipodes  of  practical  utility.  They  point  to  a  period  when  the 
first  crude  conceptions  of  agricultural  art  struggled  for  eicpressioiL 
Some  of  their  tools  show  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  mechanical  laws, 
excellent  only  to  increase  the  labor  and  diminish  the  power  to  perform 
it.  Their  churches,  houses,  habits,  customs,  all  are  old  and  fixed.  Now 
that  they  are  so,  is  surely  not  their  fault.  It  is  sad  enough  that  time 
carries  us  over  the  rubicon  of  five-and-twenty,  when  we  would  &m 
linger  longer  in  the  flowery  vale  of  youth  and  early  manhood.  Bat  it 
is  verily  a  cruel  philosophy  which  expects  men  in  mature  life,  and  of  t 
ripe  experience,  to  turn  back  and  dash  again  through  all  the  pranks  and 
frolics  of  buoyant,  inexperienced  youth,  when  the  nimbleness  and  elas- 
ticity of  their  younger  days  has  left  them.  The  young  man  is  in  a  con- 
stant bustle  to  acquire  money,  reputation,  learning,  and  with  the  least 
possible  labor. 

Oerman  travelers  hare  giren  amusing  pictures,  if  true,  of  this  hnny 
and  panic  for  gain,  in  America.  Some  one  has  said  recently,  that  the 
hotels  of  New  York,  presented  most  ludicrous  spectacles  during  dinner 
hours.  That  crowds  of  business  men  would  not  even  take  time  to  eat, 
but  in  a  few  moments  gulph  down  dishes  of  hot-cakes,  sausages  and 
roast  beef,  with  a  grabbing  voracity ;  they  had  no  respect  for  the  wants 
of  others,  and  then  quickly  rush  to  their  business,  with  dyspepsia  and 
the  fear  of  poverty  at  their  heels.  I  will  leave  that  as  it  is.  But  the 
Germans  take  more  time  for  every  thing  than  we  do.  They  take  more 
time  to  eat,  more  time  to  drink,  more  time  to  labor,  more  time  to  rest 
and  enjoy.     They  are  slower  in  good  and  slower  in  evil. 

The  man  of  riper  years,  can  live  on  the  result  of  his  past  labors.  So 
Germany  has  a  fund  of  mental  energy,  a  literary  vitality,  which  ndth^ 
admits  nor  requires  any  of  this  helter-skelter,  time-saving  method  oi 
acquiring  great  ends. 

The  literature  and  life  of  Germany,  are  peculiar.  With  us,  more 
like  a  stream,  shallow,  broad  and  brawling.  Here,  like  one  that  flows 
narrow  and  deep.  We  are  practical,  they  profound.  Both  united  make 
a  consistent  and  useful  compound.  Both  have  their  advantages  and 
dangers.  Shallow  streams  are  only  for  light  boats,  and  when  Uiey  are 
upset  in  a  gale,  we  have  a  hope  to  reacn  bottom.  Deep  streams  are 
more  navigable,  but  many  sink  therein  to  rise  no  more.  We  are  too 
much  given  to  a  certain  {yielwisaerei)  intelligence,  which  would  know 
every  thing,  gome  of  our  authors  write  and  talk  about  things  in  the 
heavens,  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth.  Write  a  book  in  a  few 
months  which  will  run  through  several  editions  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Here  a  man  will  spend  a  long  life-time,  in  writing  on  a  Greek 
article,  or  in  spinning  oat  the  web  of  one  idea ;  and  perhaps  even  leare 
that  but  half  finished,  when  he  dies.  We,  in  our  youthful  hurry,  pi(^ 
up  grains  of  truth  on  the  surface,  and  we  sow  them  again  on  the  sur&ce. 
The  Germans  are  the  miners  in  literature  and  science.  They  burrow 
among  the  ore,  and  the  abundance  of  thb  in  some  of  their  works,  makes 
it  difficult  for  practical  minds  to  see  the  gold.  Their  furnaces  do  not 
always  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross.  The  ore  in  some  of  their 
works  gives  us  more  trouble  than  we  are  willing  to  spend. 
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Tbej  hare  a  different  national  and  social  temperament ;  the  surface 
is  like  a  waveless  calm,  there  is  often  a  wild  and  fearful  commotion 
underneath.  It  is  so  now.  Germany  is  apparently  in  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquility.  Yet  I  see  under  currents  and  repressed  passions,  which, 
should  they  boil  to  the  surface,  would  raise  another  tempest,  whose 
waves  and  surges  would  lash  upon  every  shore  of  Europe.  With  us, 
every  thing,  good  and  evil,  moves  and  ripples  at  once  to  the  surface. 
We  have  not  yet  been  taught  the  art  of  concealing  the  passions.  We 
make  no  secret  of  our  weaknesses.  A  slight  gale  in  the  political  firma- 
ment will  stir  up  a  short  bluster,  in  the  form  of  a  local  riot,  or  a  Fan- 
euil  Hall  indignation  meeting,  to  permit  the  escape  of  popular  foam. 
Germany  is  not  irritable,  though  its  subjects  are  characteristically  so. 
Its  powers  of  endurance  are  astonishing.  An  old  full  grown  dog  seldom 
notices  the  barking  and  biting  of  young  puppies.  And  when  it  does 
turn,  it  is  with  the  dignity  and  ripe  experience  of  age.  Young  Ameri- 
ca is  at  times,  exceedingly  irritable,  though  our  citizens  are  less  so  than 
the  Germans.  Even  things,  trivial  in  themselves,  sometimes  have  roused 
him  into  a  short  spell  of  national  rage,  and  led  him  at  once  to  square- 
off  with  a  "  come  on,  if  you  dare."  * 

Our  progress  and  success  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  constant 
demand  for  them,  excites  and  nourishes  a  passion  for  the  practical,  at 
the  expense  of  the  profound.  The  study  of  the  mechanical  and  mate- 
rial, monopolizes  ,the  field  of  investigation.  We  are  prone  to  forget 
that  however  important  labor-savers,  timC'Savers,  and  distance-annihi- 
lators  are,  that  the  steam  engine  and  electric  telegraph  will  hardly 
regenerate  society.  In  the  great  sum  of  means  they  have  their  relative 
worth ;  but  ideas  mould  mankind.  But  here,  many  are  profound  to  a 
fault.  They  dive  so  much  that  they  are  mostly  beyond  hearing  distance 
of  those  for  whom  they  write.  They  expect  men  to  receive  their  metal 
in  the  mine  instead  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  surface.  Still  in  point  of 
originality,  productiveness  and  solid  erudition,  they  are  far  our  superiors. 
It  would  be  blindness  to  deny  this.  And  indeed,  this  need  not  excite 
our  jealousy,  for  it  would  be  a  great  shame  if  they  were  not.  Let  us 
once  have  k^e  more  centuries  behind  us,  in  which  to  appropriate  the 
treasuries  of  other  nations  and  assimilate  them  to  our  own,  as  they  have 
done,  and  we  can  perhaps  also  show  the  world  something  of  our  riper 
years. 

The  universal  custom  of  living  together  in  towns,  gives  a  peculiar 
complexion  to  country  life.  Here  we  find  no  farms,  in  the  American 
sense,  where  the  owner  is  snugly  nestled  down  amid  his  broad  acres,  a 
paternal  monarch  of  his  little  kingdom,  where  thriving  orchards,  waving 
grain  fields  and  verdant  and  flowery  meadows,  sloping  gently  down  to 
some  stream  spread  out  before  his  contented  vision,  where  the  sprightly 
country  maiden  can  find  room  to  go  a  Maying  or  gather  wild  berries, 
and  where  the  boys  may  canvass  the  fields  and  woods  after  game.  Woe 
unto  the  man  who  wilfully  kills  a  bird  or  rabbit  on  his  own  premises 
here.  All  the  game  on  his  lots  belongs  to  the  Jaeger,  (hunter)  who  pays 
the  Government  of  the  district  a  fixed  annual  sum  for  the  privilege  of 
hunting.  Here  you  find  little  of  that  lordly,  substantial  independence, 
so  common  to  our  farmei's,  which  makes  them  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
our  Republic.     I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  I  have  been  in  many  places 
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where  a  Bauer  (farmer,)  was  synonjinoas  with  a  rude,  ancoath  fellow. 
During  the  busy  seasons  their  Tillages  present  scenes  of  bustling  con* 
fusion.  Imagine  a  village  of  ^ve  hundred  farmers  crowded  tighUj 
along  compact-built  streets,  each  having  his  house,  bam  and  stables, 
skirting  a  square  piece  of  ground,  where  the  whole  would  often  not  be 
large  enough  to  contain  a  common  size  bank-bam ;  where  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  no  back  alleys  to  permit  the  egress  and  ingress  of  cttUe; 
where  the  domestic  arrangements  are  constantly  hampered  and  en- 
croached upon  by  animal  impertinence :  imagine  what  a  sudden  transi- 
tion of  the  village  into  solitude,  during  the  busy  season  of  hay-making 
and  harvest,  when  everybody,  men  and  women  and  children,  are  out 
reaping ;  what  continuous  lines  of  loaded  wagons  from  morning  till  night, 
when  they  gather  in  their  crops ;  and  then  what  a  steady  shower  of 
sounds  during  the  winter,  when  a  thousand  flaUs  are  thrashing  awtj 
wearily  at  their  grain,  from  day  to  day.  All  these  combine  to  form  t 
most  striking  contrast  to  raral  life  in  America.  Where  such  a  multi- 
tude of  different  interests  ar.e  crowded  together  into  such  a  small  com- 
pass, the  most  precise  regulations  must  be  observed  to  maintain  order 
and  right.  The  village  must  have  its  cowherd,  shepherd,  swineherd 
and  geeseherd ;  eiu;h  has  his  flock  to  attend  to  which  he  daily  leads  to 
their  respective  pasture.  In  the  morning  each  will  blow  his  horn  along 
the  streets  at  a  fixed  hour,  as  the  signal  for  departure,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  army  responds  most  loyally  to  his  cidl. 

A  great  many  German  towns,  even  down  to  the  smallest  villages,  hare 
been  founded  by  the  Romans.  Much  as  we  should  respect  the  ancients, 
for  many  eminent  qualities,  they  certainly  knew  little  about  planning 
towns.  Even  larger  towns  often  look  as  ]i  their  streets  had  been  started 
and  finished  by  accident.  Crooked,  narrow  lanes,  intersected  at  all  pos-. 
sible  angles,  except  right  angles,  parabolas  ever  approaching  but  nerer 
meeting,  most  perfect  puzzles  to  a  traveler.  Some  through  which  I  hare 
gone  a  dozen  of  times,  still  remain  inscratable  mysteries  to  me.  In 
Augsburg,  I  could  scarcely  venture  a  hundred  yards  from  my  hotel  with- 
out being  lost.  In  my  wanderings  I  crossed  familiar  streets,  I  knew  not 
where  nor  how.  And  when  I  aimed  in  the  direction  of  known  points, 
the  imperceptible  curves  would  lure  me  to  quarters  diametrically  oppo- 
site. To  me  they  were  so  mysteriously  obscure  that  they  became  sub- 
jects of  the  profoundest  study.  Good  pavements  are  a  rare  lixnrj 
throughout  Germany.  In  Cologne,  HaHe,  Wittenberg,  and  many  other 
cities,  there  are  no  side-walks  at  all.  The  streets  are  paved,  but  the 
stones  expose  an  uneven  sufface  joined  by  empty  cirevices  which  make 
them  painfully  unpleasant  to  walk  upon.  Though  provided  wiUi  thick- 
soled  boots,  my  suffering  experience,  impels  me  to  designate  them  as  some 
did  the  walks  of  Cologne : 

"Pavemexits  fring'd  with  mnrderons  stones." 

As  these  evils  have  been  entailed  upon  the  Germans  by  the  Romans, 
they  rather  deserve  our  pity  than  reproof.  And  a  remedy  would  require 
a  reconstruction  of  the  towns,  which  would  be  impossible.  Besides,  the 
citizens  are  measurably  compensated  for  this  unavoidable  inconvenience 
by  their  pleasant  promenades  through  gardens  and  groves.  The  Ger- 
mans are  fond  of  nature ;  they  love  birds  and  trees.     Their  disinterested 
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love  for  these  are  shewn  by  a  thousand  little  acts.     Some  of  the  roads 
are  lined  for  miles  with  trees,  old  and  stately ;   every  town,  often  down 
to  the  rural  villages,  is  skirted  with  parks.    Some  are  dense  forests  where 
trees  are  growing  in  their  native  wildness,  among  under-bushes  and 
birds,  penetrated  by  promenades  fringed  with  plants  and  flowers.     The 
present  generation  ramble  among  trees  which  their  ancestors  have 
planted  five  hundred  years  ago ;  and  they,  again,  are  planting  many  for 
a  distant  posterity.     I  confess  the  planting  of  a  tree  for  the  benefit  of 
a  coming  generation,  is  such  a  palpable  mark  of  an  unselfish  heart,  such 
a  purely  disinterested  act,  that  this  prevalent  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
mans, has  greatly  elevated  them  in  my  estimation.     In  Germany,  trees 
have  become  a  municipal  necessity.     They  are  seldom  found  through 
the  town.     Their  parks  are  all  outside.     They  are  quiet  places  of  retire- 
ment, where  we  can  enjoy  the  sanctuary  and  solitude  of  nature,  unmo- 
lested by  the  rush  and  dust  of  bi^siness ;  where  the  birds  warble  their 
melodies  in  their  native  freedom,  on  their  own  trees  and  branches.    Here 
in  Berlin,  though  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  I  am  within  fifteen  minutes 
walk  of  the  Thiergarten,  a  park  that  looks  as  forest-like  and  unartificial 
as  some  of  our  western  wilds.     The  walks  crawl  through  under  the 
closely-woven  canopy  of  overhanging  limbs,  forming  natural  arbors, 
several  miles  in  length.     The  Spree,  a  stream  remarkably  modest  and 
reserved,  steals  gently  and  cautiously  along  its  winding  path.     Here  and   , 
there,  large  swans  move  slowly  along  its  banks,  while  all  is  quiet  like  a 
house  of  mourning.     In  my  daily  rambles  through  its  leafy  streets,  I 
meet  many  persons,  old  and  young,  who  resort  hither  to  spend  an  hour 
in  quiet  retirement.     Clusters  of  children  lead  each  other  by  the  hand, 
vainly  looking  and  listening  for  summer  birds.     They  have  fdl  departed. 
Occasionally  I  am  startled  by  a  slight  rustling  among  the  leaves,  by 
some  poor  female,  gathering  small  pieces  of  wood.     Sometimes  I  see 
aged  persons,  sitting  in  some  concealed  corner  for  hours ;  while  the  yel- 
low leaves  are  falling  fast  around  them,  and  the  gentle  breeze  that  blows 
them  down,  softly  waves  their  silvery  locks,  they  seem  to  be  lost  in 
musing  over  the  spirit  of  autumn,  which  is  settling  upon  them.     Child- 
hood, age,  the  seared  leaf  and  the  spirit  of  super-earthly  stillness  that 
hovers  over  this  solitude  of  autumn !     0,  it  prophecies  of  something 
better,  it  points  to  an  approaching  spring,  when  leaves  will  bud  and 
birds  will  sing  again. 

0  Reader  I  had  you  in  your  mind 

Such  storea  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
0,  gentle  Reader,  you  would  find 

A  tale  in  every  thing. 

And  then  their  love  and  talent  for  music  often  throws  additional 
charms  around  these  shady  retreats.  In  Germany  you  find  music  every- 
where. The  smallest  Dorf  has  its  village  choir,  that  excites  in  the 
young  a  love  for  song.  Every  considerable  town  has  its  bands,  which 
daring  the  summer  season  diffuse  the  "sweet  melody  of  sound."  Early 
in  the  morning,  I  often  heard  them  under  a  tabernacle  of  dense  foliage, 
through  which  a  thousand  birds  were  chirruping  and  piping  their  untu- 
tored accompaniments.  And  such  birds  as  they  have  here,  real  Jenny 
land's  among  the  feathery  tribe.  A  i  hort  time  ago,  I  was  inadvertently 
thrown  into  a  fit  of  patriotic  indignation,  by  being  told  of  a  German 
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traveler,  that  we  had  do  singing  birds  in  America.  Why,  said  be,  your 
nature  is  fundamentally  nnpoetic.  Yon  have  no  mountains  that  deserre 
the  name ;  your  birds  can't  sing,  your  very  dogs  are  a  set  of  mean, 
sneaking,  pilfering  animals,  that  are  even  void  of  faithfulness,  a  common 
attribute  of  dogs  in  other  countries.  You  have  nothing  but  your  prime- 
aval  forests,  but  they  are  so  remote  that  they  are  rarely  seen.  In  my 
own  heart  I  pronounced  this  a  vile  slander.  For  my  part,  Ineyer  conld 
see  much  poetry  in  dogs.  And  with  German  dogs  it  is  a  little  like  with 
their  masters ;  if  they  are  more  orderly  and  faithfiil  than  ours,  it  is  not 
the  result  of  nature  or  choice,  but  of  a  torturing  oppression.  The  rights 
of  dogs  are  shamefully  trampled  upon  here.  They  must  do  the  work  of 
horses,  are  hitched  to  regular  wagons,  and  tug  sadly  along  outside  of 
their  natural  sphere.  Whatever  good  there  is  in  our  republican  dogs, 
is  not  tied  on  them  by  harness,  but  is  practised  by  them  ft*om  principle. 
Their  birds  can  not  all  sing.  The  stork  is  a  very  good-natured  bird, 
whose  parental  affections  are  very  tender  and  strong,  but  it  has  no  ear 
for  music.  Its  habits  put  every  principle  of  poetry  at  defiance.  Yet  its 
gociety  is  courted  by  all  classes.  Cart-wheels  are  placed  on  chimneys 
and  house-tops,  to  invite  them  to  build  their  nests  there.  If  they  ac- 
cept the  invitation  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  respect  and  an  omen  for 
good.  If  any  person  kills  one,  he  must  expect  that  its  death  will  be 
f^yenged  on  him  in  some  form  or  other.  But  let  the  truth  be  fasAj 
gpoken ;  the  nightingale  sings  most  charmingly.  Its  plumage  is  exceed- 
ingly plain,  and  its  habits  so  timid  and  shy,  that  it  has  often  reminded 
iQe  of  some  bashful  maidens,  who  though  able  to  charm  the  ear  of 
otheTSf  shrink  from  it  in  their  presence  with  timid  fear.  But  one  can 
easily  steal  a  song  behind  a  bush  or  under  a  thicket ;  while  it  warbles 
and  modulates  its  cheerful  notes,  its  puny  form  is  mostly  concealed 
among  the  foliage.  Modesty  and  merit  are  qualities  rarely  combined, 
and  whenever  found  elicits  our  warmest  admiration.  And  then  the  sky- 
lark, whose  voice  is  a  little  more  harsh  and  shrill,  and  its  habits  more 
bold  and  aspiring,  possesses  qualities  equally  pleasing.  Larger  and 
gayer  in  its  dress,  it  naturally  looks  a  little  more  to  outward  show.  But 
its  habits  and  the  spirit  of  its  song  are  always  elevating,  and  are  rich  in 
poetry  and  prophecy.  It  is  the  "excelsior"  of  its  race.  It  is  a  deeply 
interesting  sight,  to  see  it  start  from  the  earth,  singing  cheerily,  as  it 
flaps  upwards,  its  notes  becoming  clearer  as  it  gains  the  higher  and 
purer  air,  mounting  higher  and  higher  still,  until  its  form  is  lost  in  tbe 
blue  sky  and  its  ringing  notes  die  faintly  away,  but  sounding  tipward 
Btill.  Does  not  this  ascension  of  song,  this  upwjird  flight  of  animal 
instinct,  point  to  "  a  better  country"  above  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the 
fetters  of  sense,  to  a  home 

Far  from  these  soenes  of  narrow  night, 
Where  boundless  glories  rise  ! 

Earthly  ties  clog  our  praises.  The  higher  in  grace  and  its  attainmentB, 
the  purer  our  praise  and  the  more  fearless  our  flight.  It  seems  to  me 
onr  birds  excel  these  generally,  in  rich  and  gaudy  plumage.  But  these 
are  less  exposed  to  danger  than  ours.  To  destroy  or  rob  a  bird's  nest, 
or  in  any  way  injure  singing  birds,  is,  in  manv  places,  a  serioos  offense, 
and  severely  punished.     They  are  treated  with  all  the  respect  and  defer- 
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ence  due  to  nsefnl  members  of  the  community,  and  receive  the  protec- 
tion to  which  their  helpless  innocence  entitle  them. 

Trees,  birds,  music — ^these  are  efficient  instructors,  which  elevate  and 
refine.  Who  does  not  remember  with  fondness  some  familiar  tree  near 
his  pftrental  dwelling ;  some  favorite  bird  as  an  acquaintance  from  child- 
hood ;  some  family  tunes  which  have  vitally  identified  themselves  with  his 
early  education?  The  sight  of  a  tree,  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  the  sound 
of  a  sacred  tune  at  church,  have  often  in  this  remote  country,  called  up 
a  thousand  pleasant  associations  of  home  and  its  memories.  The  Ger- 
mans act  wisely  in  giving  all  classes  of  society  access  to  amusements 
which  refine  and  instruct.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  out-door  life. 
What  Goethe  said  of  the  Strassburghers,  may  be  said  of  the  Germans 
generally :  "  They  are  passionately  fond  of  walking,  and  they  have  a  good 
right  to  be  so."  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  unwise,  all 
walk ;  walk  through  the  same  walks,  among  the  same  trees  to  hear  the 
same  music ;  walk  every  day  and  walk  long  too.  This  practice  has  its 
bodily  uses.  As  a  nation,  the  Germans  are  remarkably  healthy.  You 
meet  few  hot-house  plants  among  them,  or  sickly  appearances,  who  seem 
to  have  been  shut  out  from  natural  sun-light  half  their  days.  The  cli- 
mate may  be  entitled  to  some  praise  for  this,  but  their  habits  do  more, 
their  life  in  the  open  air  and  diet.  Their  diet  is  far  more  simple  than 
ours.  They  begin  and  end  the  day  with  a  very  light  meal ;  they  do  not 
eat  so  much  heavy,  hot,  half-baked  undigestible  food.  Their  cooks,  like 
their  authors,  do  not  deal  so  much  in  omnibus  dishes.  They  prefer  to 
undertake  less  at  a  time  and  attend  to  it  thoroughly.  Hence  dyspepsia 
and  its  train  of  suffering  are  unknown  to  them.  The  Germans  pay  great 
respect  and  veneration  to  the  resting-place  of  the  dead.  Their  burial- 
grounds  are  delightful  places  of  resort,  which  are  visited  during  all 
hours  of  the  day.  The  hillocks  are  interspersed  with  shrubbery,  the 
walks  are  lined  with  trees,  and  during  the  summer,  flowers  bloom  on 
almost  every  grave.  The  "God's  Acre"  is  a  spot  in  which  the  whole 
community  feels  a  deep  interest,  for  each  has  some  kindred  dust  reposing 
there.  The  tombstones  are  nearly  all  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  short 
inscription,  a  short  passage  from  Holy  Writ,  or  the  beautiful  phrase, 
"Aup  WiEDERSCHEN," — which  cauuot  be  rendered  into  English — often 
it  has  greeted  me  from  the  adode  of  the  dead  and  from  the  lips  of  the 
living,  but  always  kindled  new  hopes  in  me  for  "the  land  of  the  blest." 
The  crosses  and  monuments  are  hung  with  wreathes  woven  by  the  hand 
of  affection.  Bouquets  are  strewn  on  the  green  turf,  while  plants  are 
busily  blooming  submissive  cheerfulness  over  their  dust.  Each  ceme- 
tery has  a  dead-house,  where  persons  must  be  placed  soon  after  their 
decease,  until  the  day  of  burial.  On  a  pleasant  morning  in  August,  I 
visited  the  Cemetery  of  Munich,  in  its  dead-house  were  eight  corpses, 
whose  coffins  were  strewn  with  wreatlis  of  evergreen  and  flowers. 
Every  gruve  was  a  flower-vase,  edged  with  turf,  and  at  one  end  was  a 
basin  for  holy  water  for  the  whole  cemetery.  A  crowd  of  well-dressed 
and  ill-dressed  persons,  rich  and  poor,  were  scattered  along  its  aisles, 
fondling  some  flowret  on  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend,  sprinkling  the 
hillocks  with  water,  and  putting  holy  water  into  the  little  basin.  I  wilj 
venture  to  call  even  the  last  act  a  virtue,  the  token  of  a  tender  and  well, 
meant  recollection.   Each  had  a  little  can  to  carry  water.    Some  brough^ 
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chaplets  with  them  to  hang  on  the  cross.  A  little  girl  was  carefinllj 
windiDg  garlands  aronnd  and  across  a  little  gprave.  I  asked  her  for 
whom  she  wove  her  "kranz.^^  She  replied,  "/ur  unaern  Heinridi.^ 
When  she  had  carefally  don^  ^  r  work,  she  walked  aronnd  it  with  a 
slight  quiver  of  emotion  oi.  u  •  features  and  wondered  whether  lie  saw 
her,  and  then  turned  to  me  saying  "Nichl  wahr,  wir  achen  ihn  wiedert" 
I  pressed  her  little  hand  in  mine,  and  told  her  of  the  "  Spirit  Home^'  in 
onr  Father's  house,  where  ali  liie  jif  i>d  shall  "meet  again  ne'er  to  sever, ** 
and  how  happy  the  meeting  jf  His  children  there,  and  of  their  ever- 
lasting, unbroken  fellowship,  where  there  shall  be  no  more 

"  SiDDing  nor  sighing 
Nor  weeping  nor  djing." 

This  daily  bestowment  of  affection  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead,  t«i- 
ders  and  soothes  the  hearts  of  the  living.  It  makes  the  grave  a  spot  of 
pleasure  rather  than  grief,  a  thin  veil  which  seperates  time  from  eternity. 
It  enables  them  to  treat  the  departed  as  those  who  are  still  members  of 
their  household,  with  whom  they  still  can  enjoy  a  communion  as  real  as 
when  they  were  visibly  with  them,  if  tbey  are  "  members  of  the  same 
body."  They  are  to  them  like  those  who  have  gone  on  a  journey,  and 
they  can  feel  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  following  them.  They  have 
only  crossed  the  boundary,  which 

Like  a  narrow  stream  divides 
That  heavenly  land  from  ours. 

The  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  the  days  on 
which  their  friends  died,  as  i)irth-day  festivals..  They  would  assemble 
around  their  graves  on  each  returning  anniversary,  and  sing  hymns  of 
praise  to  God,  for  having  redeemed  and  triumphantly  taken  them  to  Him- 
Eel\  So  the  Christian  still  cau  look  iLto  the  grave;  ''Since  Jesus  has 
lain  there,  l:*'  dreads  not  its  gloom."  And  there  is  a  heavenly  meaning 
in  hanging  a  cornet  of  evergreen  over  the  dust  of  the  pious  dead,  or 
twining  festive  garlands  around  .Leir  turf 
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LiKB  snow  that  falls  where  waters  glide, 

Earth*8  pleasures  fall  away ; 
They  melt  in  time's  destroyiog  tid|p. 

And  cold  are  while  thev  stay ; 
But  joys  that  from  Religion  flow. 

Like  stars  that  gild  the  night. 
Amidst  the  darkest  gloom  of  woe 

Smile  forth  with  sweetest  light. 

Religion's  rays  no  clouds  obscure. 

But  o'er  the  Christian's  soul 
It  sends  its  radiance  calm  and  pare. 

Though  tempt  j-ts  round  it  roll ; 
His  heart  may  break  with  sorrow's  stroke. 

But  to  its  latest  thrill, 
Like  diamonds  shining  when  they're  broke, 

Religion  W^h'^   t  ^tT^. 
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JBSTTS    CHRIST: 

A    MXDITATION    YOB  ADVENT. 
noM  nn  omuv  op  bit.  p.  sc&app  bt  mmy,  q.  p.  kbotbi.. 

Whin  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come,  Ood  sent  forth  his  Son,  the 
desire  of  all  nations,  in  order  to  redeem  the  world  f^om  the  curse  of  sin, 
and  to  establish  an  eternal  kingdom  of  truth,  of  love,  and  of  peace,  for 
all  that  belieyed  in  His  name. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  end  and  result  of  a  two-fold  process,  which  preceded 
his  personal  advent  upon  earth,  and  whose  first  beginning  extend.^  back 
to  the  creation;  yea,  has  its  roots  in  the  counsel  of  redemption  formed 
by  eternal  love  before  the  existence  of  time  and  the  world. 

He  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  culmination  and  end  of  all  revelation,  or 
God's  communication  of  Himself  to  His  rational  creatures.  The  entire 
history  of  mankind  before  His  birth,  extending  through  four  thousand 
years,  is  a  preparation  for  his  coming — the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness:  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. '^ 

This  preparation*  can  be  most  distinctly  traced  in  Judaism,  which  is  a 
mysterious  system  of  types,  shadows,  and  promises  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah. Here  the  process  is  from  above,  downward ;  here  Ood  descends  tO 
his  chosen  people,  and  reveals  himself  more  and  more  clearly  in  word 
and  deed.  Here  the  divine  contents  of  Christianity  are  prepared  for 
mankind.  The  Mosaic  law  reveals  the  holy  will  of  God,  and,  by  con- 
trast, our  sin  and  guilt ;  and  therefore  awakens  the  knowledge  of  sin, 
the  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  longing  for  redemption,  far  more  clearly  than 
this  can  be  done  by  the  voice  of  natural  moral  consciousness  or  con- 
science, and  thereby  proves  itself  to  be  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  Comp.  Rom.  3 :  20 ;  Galat, 
3 :  24.  The  daily  sacrifice  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple  served 
the  same  purpose,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  entire  ceremonial-law, 
which  constantly  kept  alive  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  atonement,  and, 
as  the  shadow  directs  to  the  body,  continually  directed  attention  towards 
the  realities  of  the  new  covenant,  and,  above  all,  to  the  one  all-sufficient 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  As  God  demands  absolute 
fulfilment  of  the  law  and  purity  of  heart,  accompanied  by  the  promise 
of  life  and  the  threatening  of  death ;  and  as  He  cannot  possibly  make 
man  the  subject  of  a  cruel  sport,  but  is  the  true  faithful  and  merciful 
God,  the  moral  ritual  law  of  the  Old  Testament  must  already  contain, 
as  in  a  shell,  the  sweet  kernel  of  the  promise,  that  he  will,  at  some 
future  day,  realize  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  present  the 
ideal  of  righteousness  and  holiness  in  a  living  form,  and  that  he  will 
point  out  to  the  poor  sinner  the  way  by  which  he  may  reach  it.  With- 
out such  an  assurance  the  giving  of  the  law  upon  Sinai  would  be  a 
fearful  irony  on  the  part  of  God,  and  would  lead  man  to  despair.  But 
we  find  the  promise  or  prophecy  inseparably  combined  with  the  law. 
Yea,  it  is  even  more  ancient  than  the  law  which  "entered."  Rom.  5: 
20.  It  begins  to  rise  already,  like  a  star  of  hope  in  a  dark  night,  im- 
mediately after  the  Fall,  in  the  well-known  declaration  concerning  the 
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woman's  seed,  which  should  braise  the  serpent's  head;  it  afterwardi 
beamed  with  still  greater  brightness  in  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  tiiroagh 
whose  descendants  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;  it 
lived  in  Moses,  who  was  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  lawgirer,  and  pointed 
the  people  to  a  greater  prophet  who  should  come  after  him.  Dent.  18 : 
15.  But  from  Samuel's  time,  about  eleven  centuries  before  the  buth  of 
Christ,  prophecy,  which  had  hitherto  been  irregular,  assumed  an  organ- 
ized form,  and,  as  a  continuous  prophetical  office  and  cUisSf  accompanied 
the  Levitical  priesthood  and  the  Davidical  kingdom  up  to  the  time  «f 
Babylonish  captivity.  It  survived  this  catastrophe  and  superintended 
the  reorganization  of  the  restored  people  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple, expounding  and  applying  the  law,  rebuking  abuses  in  church  and 
state,  predicting  the  terrible  judgments  of  God,  but  also  his  merciful 
love ;  reproving  and  correcting,  but  also  comforting  and  encourag^ing, 
culminating  in  an  increasingly  distinct  reference  to  the  coming  Messiah, 
who  would  redeem  Israel  and  the  world  from  sin  and  misery,  and  estab- 
lish a  kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness.  Thus  ante-christian  Juda- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  as  far  as  it  is  an  economy  of  law,  exhibits  itself 
as  a  religion  of  repentance^  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  it  is  a  chain 
of  promises,  as  a  religion  of  hope  and  of  the  future^  which,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  constantly  points  beyond  itself  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Prophecy  expired  with  Malachi ; 
and  Israel  was  now,  as  it  were,  left  to  itself,  through  a  waiting  period 
of  four  hundred  years.  But  now,  immediately  before  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  the  whole  Old  Testament,  Moses  and  Isaiah  combined,  ap- 
peared in  a  personal  embodiment,  and  after  shining  for  a  brief  time 
expired  in  incomparable  humility,  like  the  dawn  in  the  brightness  of  the 
rising  sun  of  the  New  Covenant..  John  the  Baptist,  that  earnest 
preacher  of  the  law,  who,  laying  the  axe  unto  the  root  of  the  rotting 
tree  of  his  nation,  called  to  repentance,  because  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand :  John  the  prophet,  rich  in  consolation,  who  direct- 
ed his  disciples  away  from  himself  to  the  sin-destroying  Lamb  of  God, 
and,  as  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  conducted  the  Messianic  bride  to 
the  Saviour,  was  indeed  the  greatest  among  them  that  are  bom  of 
women,  and  yet,  in  regard  to  his  official  character,  less  than  the  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  of  the  New  Covenant,  whose  glory  exceeds  that 
of  the  Old  Covenant  represented  by  him — the  preparatory  state  of  types 
and  shadows — as  much  as  the  bright  sunlight  surpasses  the  glimmering 
of  the  stars,  and  the  light  of  the  moon  in  a  dark  night.  Such  is  the 
Jewish  religion,  as  it  flowed  from  the  fountain  of  divine  revelation ;  as 
it  continued  to  live  on  in  John  and  his  parents,  in  the  mother  of  Jesus 
and  her  relatives,  in  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  apostles,  in  the  ven- 
erable Simeon,  and  Anna  tne  prophetess,  in  Lazarus  and  his  pious 
sisters,  and  such  it  was  at  its  final  confluence  with  Christianity. 

We  cannot  so  distinctly  trace  the  i)reparatory  steps,  of  Christianity  in 
the  midst  of  heathenism.  For  this,  in  its  essence,  is  a  false  religion,  a 
"wild  growth"  upon  the  soil  of  fallen  human  nature  (to  employ  a  de- 
scriptive term  of  the  new  Schelling  school,)  a  darkening  of  the  original 
consciousness  of  God,  a  deification  of  the  rational  and  irrational  crea- 
ture, and,  intimately  connetted  with  it,  a  corruption  of  moral  conscious- 
ness, which  went  so  far  astray  as  formally  and  religiously  to  sanction 
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DAtnral  and  annatural  vices.  Com.  Rom.  1:19,  etc.  Eyen  the  religion 
of  Greece,  which,  as  the  artistic  creation  of  the  poetical  imagination  of 
Homer  and  the  highly-gifted  Greeks,  has  not  improperly  been  termed 
the  religion  of  beauty,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Egyptian  religion 
of  enigmas,  and  the  Roman  religion  of  politics  and  expediency,  is 
marred  by  this  moral  turpitude.  Properly  speaking,  it  totally  lacked 
the  proper  idea  of  sin,  and  consequently  of  holiness  and  purity  of  heart. 
Sin  appears,  in  Homer  and  the  Greek  classics — with  the  exception  of  a 
few  deeper  perceptions  of  a  Socrates  and  Plato,  who,  by  being  excep- 
tions,  only  establish  the  general  rule — not  as  a  perversion  of  will,  and 
fls  a  crime  against  the  gods,  but  as  a  folly  of  the  understanding,  and  a 
crime  against  men ;  and  besides  this  it  very  often  proceeds  &om  the 
gods  themselves;  for  "Infatuation"  is  a  "daughter  of  Jupiter."  Dio- 
medes  threw  stones  at  Mars,  and  wounded  the  finger  of  the  delicate 
Venus  with  his  spear  without  committing  sin ;  whilst  Clytemnestra,  on 
lUicount  of  her  unfaithfulness  to  her  husband,  is  a  great  sinner.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  religion  of  Greece  the  gods  are  nothing  but  men. 
They  have  bodies  and  senses  like  mortals,  only  that  they  are  of  colossal 
proportions ;  so  that  Mars  marches  along  like  ten  thousand  men,  Nep- 
taue  covers  seven  acres,  and  Juno  makes  the  forests  tremble  by  her 
fteps.  They  eat  and  drink  as  we  do,  although  it  be  only  nectar  and 
ambrosia»  and  consequently  their  immortality  and  Olympic  majesty  is 
dependant  upon  the  gratification  of  their  stomach.  They  are  confined 
to  the  limits  of  time  and  space  as  we  are.  Although  at  times  honored 
by  the  ascription  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  they  are  nevertheless 
ftubject  to  the  blind  power  of  an  iron  fate,  which  even  rules  over  father 
Jove ;  and  they  are  also  deluded,  and  rail  at  each  other  on  account  of 
their  ignorance.  Ulysses  conceals  himself  beneath  seal  skins,  and  is 
thus  able  to  surprise  the  onmiscient  Proteus.  Theif  heavenly  bliss  is 
disturbed  by  all  the  wretchedness  of  an  earthly  existence.  Jove  threat- 
ens blows  and  death  against  his  fellow  gods,  and  makes  Olympus  tremble, 
when  he  shakes  his  locks ;  the  finger  of  Venus  bleeds  when  wounded  by 
A  spear;  Mars  is  cast  down  by  a  stone;  Neptune  and  Apollo  are  oblig- 
ed to  work  for  wages,  and  are  cheated;  and  jealousy  and  dissension 
reign  in  the  marriages  of  the  gods.  They  are  indeed  called  holy  and 
righteous,  but  in  the  very  same  Homer  and  Hesiod  they  appear  full  of 
envy  and  contention,  hatred  and  sensuality,  and  mutually  excite  each 
other  to  lies  and  cruelty,  perjury  and  adultery ! 

How  deeply  must  Christianity  have  declined  in  Germany,  when  its 
greatest  poet  could  hold  up  regenerated  Hellenism  as  the  highest  ideal 
of  beautLTul  humanity,  and  when  the  next  greatest,  and  at  the  same  time 
noblest  and  most  thoroughly  national  of  its  poets  could  express  a  long- 
fag  after  the  "gods  of  Greece,"  and,  instead  of  a  feeling  of  joyful  grat- 
itude, could  sing  with  a  feeling  of  sad  lamentation : 

"  To  enxioh  One  among  ftU  these 
This  world  of  Gods  had  to  pMS  away." 

This  perversion  is  great  and  disgraceful  enough,  even  if  we  give  ail 
due  weight  to  the  fact,  that  this  same  Schiller,  in  another  place,  and  in 
A  better  mood,  praised  the  "Religion  of  the  Cross"  as  the  highest  union 
of  "Humility  and  power;"  and  at  least  knew,  to  some  extent,  how  to 
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appreciate  its  influence  upon  the  world  in  all  its  ages,  when  he  sajs  in  a 
manner  as  beautiful  as  it  is  true : 

The  Gods  sank  down  from  their  heavenly  throne, 

Down  fell  the  pillars  so  shining, 

And  bom  at  last  was  the  Virgin's  Son, 

To  heal  every  human  repining. 

The  senses  vain  pleasures  were  banished  apart, 

And  man  reached  thinking  into  his  own  heart. 

But  notwithstanding  this  essential  apostacy  from  the  truth  and  the 
holiness  of  the  primaeyal  revelation,  heathenism  was  still  religion,  a  dark 
presentiment  and  longing,  a  kind  of  uncertain  groping  about  after  the 
"  Unknown  God,"  to  whom  the  Athenians  had  built  an  altar.  Acts  17: 
27,  28.  Under  the  shell  of  superstition  it  concealed  the  necessity  of 
faith ;  behind  polytheism  it  had  a  presentiment  of  amonotheistical  back- 
ground, in  that  it  subordinated  the  gods  to  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  him- 
self to  mysterious  Fate.  It  was  based  upon  the  feeling  of  depen  dance 
upon  higher  powers ;  of  reverence  for  divine  things.  It  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  a  golden  age,  and  of  the  fall.  It  had  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  of  the  thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another ; 
— Bom.  2 :  15 — and  a  consciousness  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  however  indis- 
tinct it  may  have  been.  It  felt  the  need  of  reconciliation  to  the  deity, 
and  sought  to  effect  this,  although  unsuccessfully,  by  prayers,  peniten- 
tial exercises  and  countless  bloody  and  bloodless  offerings.  In  many 
pious  traditions  and  customs,  it  referred  back,  like  a  soft  echo,  to  prime- 
val religion,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  its  meaningless  mythological  dreams, 
concerning  the  union  of  the  gods  with  men,  of  heroes  and  demi-gods, 
of  the  redemption  by  Hercules  of  Prometheus,  chained  to  the  rock,  and 
tried  by  sore  afflictions — points,  like  an  unconscious  prophecy  and  carnal 
anticipation,  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  For  God  has  never  left  him- 
self "  without  Witness"  among  the  heathen.  The  Logos  shoue  into  the 
darkness  before  his  incarnation,  lighting  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world ;  and  he  also  scattered  abroad  the  seeds  of  beauty,  truth  and 
virtue,  even  in  Hellas  and  Rome.  Thus  we  are  able  to  explain  Uie 
many  elements  of  truth  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epic- 
tetus,  etc.,  and  ateo  the  susceptibility  of  the  heathen  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  Therefore  heathenism  also,  especially  the  classic^  or 
Greco-Roman,  wa^  a  preparative  for  Christianity ;  but,  of  course,  one 
more  negative  and  indirect.  Here  the  process  was  not  from  above,  from 
a  special  revelation;  but  from  below,  from  the  necessities  of  man. 
Here  the  divine  contents  of  true  religion  was  not  prepared  for  mankind, 
but  mankind  for  the  reception  of  true  religion.  Heathenism  was  the 
prodigal  son,  which  did  not  remain  in  the  paternal  mansion,  like  its 
elder  brother  Judaism,  but  carelessly  forsook  it,  spent  its  patrimony, 
and  sank  to  the  most  abject  servitude,  to  the  eating  of  husks ;  but  yet, 
with  a  sense  of  shame  and  misery,  penitently  arose,  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  the  Father  of  mercy  who  went  forth  to  meet  it. 

The  character  of  Heathenism,  as  preparatory  to,  and  tending  towards 
Christianity,  is  exhibited  in  the  Greek  language,  which  was  to  preserve 
the  golden  apple  of  the  Gospel,  like  a  basket  of  silver ;  and  in  the  entxtt 
CH)mpass  of  Greek  literature,  which,  by  investigating  the  frindamental 
principles  of  all  science,  especially  of  philosophy,  and  by  an  artistic 
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representation  of  the  ideal  of  beauty,  in  a  manner  became  a  theoretical 
school-master  unto  the  Gospel,  and  presented  to  the  latter  those  forms 
into  which  its  divine  mass  of  truth  should  be  poured.  This  classical 
literature  and  culture  became  the  inheritance  of  the  church,  and  in  her 
became  the  natural  basis  of  a  holy  science  and  christian  civilization. 
We  furthermore,  also  trace  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  political  move- 
ments and  appearances  of  the  heathen  world,  previous  to  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Alexander  the  Great,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Homer,  the 
imitator  of  Achilles,  the  deeply-thoughtful  pupil  of  the  philosophical 
world-conqueror,  Aristotle,  was  not,  it  is  true,  able  to  execute  his  bold 
idea  to  rule  the  world  from  Babylon,  and  to  convert  that  world  into  a 
Greece ;  for  he  died  while  still  a  young  man,  and  his  empire  was  divided 
immediately  after  his  death ;  but  his  ambition  to  conquer  was  made 
subservient  to  higher  purposes,  viz.:  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  culture  to  the  borders  of  India ;  the  union  of  the  Orient  and 
Occident ;  and  by  these  very  means,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  universal  empire  of  truth  and  love.  That 
which  he  was  able  to  accomplish  but  imperfectly,  the  Romans  realized 
upon  a  grander  scale.  They  cast  down  the  frowning  walls  of  separation 
of  ancient  nations  and  religions,  although  but  in  an  outward  manner ; 
and  combined  all  the  civilized  portions  of  the  then  known  world  into 
one  well-ordered  empire,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  from  the  Lybian  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  German 
Rhine ;  and  every  where  Jpaved  the  way  for  the  apostles  of  Christ  to 
proclaim  a  universal  religion.  Thus  also  the  political  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  great  wisdom  of  government  possessed  by  Rome,  greatly 
assisted  the  Christian  church  in  the  development  of  its  outward  organi- 
zation and  discipline,  and  rendered  excellent  practical  service,  as  classi- 
cal literature  had  rendered  theoretical  service.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  ancient  Greek  church  rests  altogether  upon  the  Greek  language  and 
nationality ;  and  that  the  Latin  church  has  its  national  basis  and  his- 
torical precedent  in  the  Roman  nationality,  and,  in  a  higher  degree,  re- 
produced its  virtues,  but  also  its  vices. 

In  addition  to  this,  Christ  is  likewise  the  end  of  the  human  longing 
after  redemption,  that  breathes  throughout  ancient  history,  as  it  does  to 
this  day  in  every  human  heart.  For  man  has  been  created  for  Christ, 
and  "his  heart  is  restless  until  it  rests  in  him."  Within  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  bears  a  recollection  of  a  lost  age  of  innocence,  and  a  desire 
after  an  inalienable  paradise  of  salvation.  He  feels  himself  a  stranger 
in  the  midst  of  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  nature,  and  feels  a  home-sickness 
after  God,  the  living  God.  It  is  known  that  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
tesiimoniaanimae  naturaliter  GhrisHanae,  i.  e.,  of  the  testimonies  of  the 
human  soul  which  is  predestinated  for  Christianity,  and  longs  after  it, 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  They  sparkle  like  stars  in  midnight  dark- 
ness, in  the  firmament  of  heathenism ;  like  moonlight  and  the  dawn  in 
Judaism ;  and  point  to  the  sun-like  radiance  of  the  gospel.  In  Christ, 
and  in  Christ  alone,  all  these  conflicts,  presentiments,  wishes,  and  need 
of  the  human  heart  after  light  and  life,  are  pacified  and  gratified.  Le- 
naUy  who  alas  1  fell  in  the  midst  of  madness  and  animal  obtuseness,  has 
gloriously  expressed  this  thought,  in  the  Christmas  sermon  of  Savon- 
arola : 
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The  heart  of  mankind  ever  yearning 
For  Qod;  that  longing,  restless,  deep, 
Which  oft  o'erflowed  in  tears  all  burning 
And  as  a  prayer  climbed  heaven's  steep. 

That  longing,  which  from  heaven  did  listen 
For  the  Redeemer  stepping  near — 
Which  from  prophetic  hearts  oft  sonnded 
Into  this  earth — forsaken,  drear : 

That  longing — which  so  long  went  straying 
To  find  the  God — which  it  ^lieved. 
As  tear,  and  hymn,  complaint,  or  praying — 
Was  changed  to  Mary — and  conceived. 

Christ  is  therefore  the  end  of  the  whole  history  of  the  world  before 
himself,  as  well  as  of  every  individual  human  heart.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause he,  and  he  alone,  is  the  God-man  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
According  to  his  divine  nature,  as  the  Logos,  the  eternal  reason  and 
eternal  Word ;  he  is  of  the  same  essence  as  God,  and  the  medium  of 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  all  preparatory 
'  .  revelation ;  according  to  his  human  nature,  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  is 
a  product  of  history,  the  ripest  blossom  and  fruit  of  the  religious  devd- 
opment  of  mankind ;  and  has  an  earthly  genealogy,  which  the  Jewish- 
christian,  St.  Matthew,  traces  back  to  Abraham,  and  the  gentile-christiaa 
evangelist  Luke,  to  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  all  men.  In  him  the  fall- 
ness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodUy ;  and  in  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ideal  of  human  virtue  and  piety  is  realized.  He  himself  is  eternal  trath 
and  life,  in  personal  union  with  our  own  nature ;  our  Lord  and  oar 
God,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone. 
In  him  the  great  problem  of  all  religion,  reconciliation  and  communion 
of  man  with  God,  has  not  merely  been  attempted,  but  solved ;  and  we 
must  not  expect  a  higher  revelation  of  God,  nor  a  greater  moral,  reli- 
gious perfection  of  man,  than  that  which  is  already  given  and  guaraa- 
^ed  in  his  person. 

But  as  Christ  thus  represents  the  final  result  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  ante-christian  humanity,  extending  through  four  thoos- 
and  years ;  so  also,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  the  starting  point  of  an 
endless  future,  the  cause  of  a  new  creation,  the  second  Adam,  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  regenerated  humanity,  the  head  of  the  church,  which  is  his 
body,  the  fullness  of  Him,  in  whom  all  fullness  dwells.  He  is  the  pore 
and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  those  streams  of  light  and  life,  which  have 
since  then  uninterruptedly  flowed  through  nations  and  ages,  and  which 
will  continue  to  flow,  until  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory, 
and  all  tongues  shall  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.  The  universal  diffusion  and  unconditional  supremacy 
of  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  Christ,  will,  also  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
consummation  of  the  human  race,  the  end  of  temporal  history,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  glorious  eternity. 

Jesus  Christ  was  bom  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aug^ustos,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  bride  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  belong^  to  the 
fidlen  royal  house  of  David,  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  at  least  fonr  years 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  our  Dionysian  mode  of  reckoning;  for  H^od 
the  Great  did  not  die  so  late  as  754,  but  as  early  as  750  after  the  foun- 
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dation  of  Rome.  Angels  of  heaven  announced  the  glad  tidings  with 
hymns  of  praise,  and  the  Jewish  shepherds  from  the  fields,  and  heathen 
wise  men  from  the  East,  fall  of  belieying  adoration,  first  greeted  the 
new-bom  King  in  the  manger.  Quietly  and  unobservedly  he  grew  up 
in  Nazareth,  the  despised  little  city  of  Galilee,  under  the  eyes  of  his 
poor  but  godly  parents,  without  enjoying  any  other  means  of  cultivation 
than  the  secret  communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Covenant.  He  began  his  public  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  life,  and  from  the  midst  of  uneducated  Galilean  fishermen  selected 
twelve  apostles  for  Israel,  and  seventy  evangelists  for  the  Gentiles. 
Three  years  he  went  about  Palestine  doing  good,  uttering  words  of 
spirit  and  life,  and  performing  miracles  of  merciful  love.  He  had  no 
earthly  possessions,  not  even  a  place  of  his  own  where  he  might  lay  his 
head ;  a  few  pious  women  from  time  to  time  filled  his  puree,  which  was 
carried  by  a  thief  and  traitor;  he  never  sought  the  society  or  the  favor 
of  the  great,  but  was  hated  and  persecuted  by  them ;  he  never  flattered 
the  prejudices  of  the  aged,  but  rebuked  vice  and  sin  in  all  classes  of 
society.  He  was  neither  a  learned  man  nor  an  artist,  nor  an  orator  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  and  yet  he  was  wiser  than  all  philosophers, 
spoke  with  greater  authority  than  any  orator,  and  made  an  impression 
npon  his  age,  and  upon  all  after  ages,  so  deep  and  ineffaceable,  such  as 
has  never  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  made  by  any  man.  He  overcame  the 
power  of  sin  and  death  upon  their  own  territory,  and  thus  redeemed  and 
sanctified  human  nature.  In  his  private  life  and  public  conduct  he  ex- 
hibited the  purest  and  deepest  love  of  God  and  man,  an  unclouded 
harmony  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  of  all  virtues,  an  unexam- 
pled combination  of  dignity  and  humility,  of  self-control  and  self-sacri- 
fice, of  greatness  and  simplicity,  in  short,  the  -ideal  of  moral  perfection 
without  the  least  admixture  of  sin  and  error.  Finally  he  completed  his 
active  spirit  by  suffering  obedience,  in  unrivalled  patience  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  holy  will  of  God,  and  before  he  had  reached  the  prime  of 
life — the  Saviour  of  the  world  a  young  man  I — he  died,  condemned  by 
the  Jewish  authorities,  forsaken  by  the  people,  denied  by  Peter,  be- 
trayed by  Judas,  but  surrrounded  by  his  sorrowing  mother,  and  his 
faithful  disciples — ^male  and  female — ^by  the  shameful  death  upon  the 
cross :  he  the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  a  volun- 
tary self-sacrifice  of  eternal  love  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  On 
the  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead,  a  victor  over  the  grave  and  hell,  a 
prince  of  life  and  of  the  resurrection ;  he  appeared  to  his  disciples ;  he 
took  possession  of  the  heavenly  throne,  and,  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  formed  the  church,  which  he  has  protected,  nourished, 
strengthened,  and  comforted  since  that  time,  and  with  which  he  has 
promised  to  be  always,  until  he  shall  come  again  in  his  glory,  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead. 

This  is  a  feeble  outline  of  the  life  of  the  God-man  upon  earth,  to 
which  a  human  pen  is  as  little  able  to  do  full  justice  as,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Lavater,  one  is  able  to  paint  the  sun  with  a  lead  pencil  and 
the  dawn  with  a  piece  of  charcoal.  The  entire  history  of  the  church, 
with  its  innumerable  blossoms  of  the  divine  life,  is  but  an  incomplete 
commentary  upon  that  delineation,  which  the  evangelists  have  given  us, 
in  childlike  simplicity,  and  yet  also  with  unfathomable  depth,     i^o  cata- 
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logne  of  virtues,  however  perfect  it  might  be,  would  be  able  to  give  us 
a  correct  conception  of  the  intense  peculiarity  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
of  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  all  the  moral  powers,  and  of  the  wonder- 
ful harmony  of  a  soul  which  was  never  darkened  by  a  single  cloud  of 
passion  and  selfishness,  and  which  never,  even  for  a  moment,  permitted 
itself  to  be  separated  from  the  most  intimate  communion  with  the 
Father  in  heaven,  and  an  unconditional  surrender  to  the  eternal  welfare 
of  mankind.  Here  we  truly  find  the  fountain  of  life ;  here  is  the  highest 
union  of  piety  and  virtue,  of  the  purest  love  to  God,  and  the  purest 
love  to  man  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  earth;  here  is  the  holy  of 
holies  of  mankind,  in  whose  presence  even  infidelity  entertains  some 
reverence  and  awe.  For  even  a  Rousseau  was  compelled  to  exclaim: 
"Socrates  lived  and  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Christ  lived  and  died 
like  a  God." 


HUMBUG    AGAIN. 


BT    THE     SDITOft. 


We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  expose  one-half  of  the  humbugs 
that  come  to  our  notice.  Nor  is  this  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  if  we 
give  our  readers  a  specimen  now  and  then.  One  of  a  class  will  always 
answer  to  set  a  whole  host  naked  and  in  the  light.  If  our  young  readers 
will  closely  examine  these  examples,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  catch 
humbugs  as  easily  as  the  Editor.  It  is  only  necessary  to  study  their 
habits,  notice' carefully  their  colorings,  and  watch  their  movements,  to 
know  them  afterwards  at  first  sight. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we  have  a  little  the  advantage  of 
our  readers ;  for  humbugs  find  it  necessary  to  swarm  around  Editors. 
Indeed,  they  can  only  live  when  the  periodicals  bless  them,  and  help 
them  to  warm  into  life.  Thus  they  cozy  up  to  the  editors,  as  naturally 
as  a  torpid  snake  crawls  to  the  fire.  Or,  to  use  another  illustration, 
they  come  to  the  Editor's  chair  like  a  moth  to  the  candle — sometimes  to 
be  singed !  The  other  day  there  was  one  came  buzzing  up  to  us,  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter,  swollen  with  credentials — ^the  document  itself,  a  letter 
of  commendation,  and  two  cards,  that  by  the  mouth  of  these  two  wit- 
nesses every  word  might  be  established.  Let  us  open  the  precious 
budget,  and  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.     Here  is  the  letter : 

New  Yobk,  Sept.  10, 1856. 
Gbhtlbmbit:  Please  insert  the  enclosed  advertisement  in  jour  paper  for  three 
months  Send  me  the  fall  amount  of  the  bill  immediately,  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  month  I  will  forwanl  you  one-half  the  amoont  of  the  bill,  and  at 
the  terminttion  of  the  second  month  I  will  forward  the  remainder.  Please  insert 
the  first  three  words  in  quite  large  ty\  e  I  trust  you  will  charge  me  a  moderate 
price.  Allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Monroe  has  got  something  which  is  new,  and  it 
needed  in  every  family  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  everything  that  he  adver- 
tises.    I  am  good  for  the  advertisement.  I  remain  \oor8  tmly, 

A.  L.  BALDWm. 

Now  for  the  Advertisement.  The  reader  will  please  notice  that  the 
advertiser  is  not  Mr.  Baldwin,  but  another  man.     It  must  be  true  charity 
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that  indaces  him  to  infonn  as  "  Mr.  Monroe  has  got  somethiDg  which 
is  new."  In  another  document  however  he  says :  "  Direct  jonr  com- 
manications  to  A.  L.  Baldwin."  After  all  he  must  have  some  finger  in 
the  pie.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Monroe  '* has. gat  something"  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  wishes  to  get  something.  So  the  reader,  if  he  is  green  enough, 
will  be  sure  to  direct  his  two  dollars  to  Mr.  Baldwin  I  But  here  is  the 
advertisement  which  the  Editor  of  the  Guardian  is  to  "  insert  for  three 
months."  Hear,  je  poor  who  are  out  of  employment,  how  it  jingles  I 
Why  the  very  first  blast,  is  like  music  in  one's  pocket.     Hear !  Hear  I 

MONEY  I  MONEY!  MONEY!  Why  be  without  moniy?  when 
it  is  jnst  as  basy  for  any  one  to  be  around  with  a  |  ocket  fall  aa  not,  if  they 
only  think  so.  I  have  got  a  new  article,  from  which  from  five  to  twenty  dollars 
a  day  can  be  made,  either  by  male  or  female.  It  is  highly  respectable  l)U8iijes8, 
and  an  artic  e  which  is  wanted  in  every  familv  in  the  United  States.  Enclose  iiie 
two  dollars  by  mail(  at  my  risk,  and  I  will  forward  by  return  mail  a  Circular  vritli 
fall  instructions  in  the  art.  The  business  is  very  easy. — Try  it,  if  you  are  out  of 
emi'loyment,  and  you  will  never  regret  it ;  for  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  i  ny  the 
above  sum,  and  insure  a  good  business,  than  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  a  npuri- 
ous  advertisement.     This  is  no  bumbug.     Try  it  !     Try  it  !    1'ry  it  ! 

DWIGHT  MONROE,  Nt-w  York. 
I  sent  one  of  my  Circulars  to  an  Editor  in  Georgia,  and  he  gave  me  a  notice  in 
his  paper  like  the  following :  "  Mr.  Monroe  srnt  me  one  of  his  Circulars,  and  I 
will  just  say  to  my  readers  that  whoever  of  you  are  out  of  employment  that  Mr. 
Monroe's  business  is  a  good  business  and  money  can  lie  made  out  of  It  by  any  one 
who  engages  in  it,  for  it  is  no  humbug.'' 

His  grammar  is  a  little  bad.  It  is  as  easy  for  ''any  one^^  to  be  ''arotind" 
with  a  pocket  full  of  money  as  not,  if  only  '^they  think  so."  This 
"they"  mnst  mean  Messrs.  Baldwin  &  Monroe.  "I  have  got  an  article" 
is  decidedly  unrhetorical.  "It" — that  is  this  article  that  he  "has  got" 
— "  is"  a  "highly  respectable  business,"  "Enclose  me  two  dollan  by 
mail" — he  evidently  means  in  the  mail.  Otherwise  the  direction  is  clear 
enough.  The  closing  sentence  is  decidedly  emphathic :  "  Try  it/  Try 
it!  Try  it!"  But  the  direction  says,  "Address  your  letters  to  Dwight 
Monroe,  New  York."  This  is  a  puzzle;  for  does  not  the  other  docu- 
ment say:  "Direct  to  A.  L.  Baldwin?"  Now  I  have  it.  The  letter  is 
for  the  Editors  alone,  sub  rosa — We  ought  not  to  have  published  it.  The 
advertisement  is  for  you,  gentle  reader.  The  whole  means :  Mr.  Editor 
send  your  bill  for  advertising  to  "A.  L.  Baldwin,"  and  if  there  is  such 
a  man  in  existence  you  will  get  your  money.  Mr.  Reader,  send  your 
$2  to  me,  for  I  "have  got  something"  for  you. 

We  forgot  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  precious  budget  also  contained 
two  cards;  on  one  of  which  Mr  Baldwin  is  said  to  be  "Proprietor  of 
the  Literary  Journal,"  and  on  the  other  "Agent  of  the  Mausoleum 
Daguerreotype  Company."  He  says  of  this  part  of  the  business:  "I 
inclose  cards  that  you  may  know  that  I  am  good  for  the  amount  "  Now, 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  may  perhaps  be  able  to  tell  how  these  cards  prove 
that  he  is  "good  for  the  amount;"  but  it  is  too  great  a  problem  for  us. 
Besides,  if  the  grammar  and  rheioric  of  the  advertisement  are  from  Mr. 
Baldwin,  then  we  would  love  to  see  a  copy  of  "The  Literaiy  Journal.'' 

Wonder  what  is  the  name  of  that  Editor  in  Georgia,  or,  the  name  of 
his  paper.  Poor  lone  voice  from  the  sunny  land  I  Why  do  not  other 
Editors  join  in,  to  tell  the  world  "that  Mr.  Monroe  has  got  somethinjr." 
Especially  now,  as  winter  is  setting  in  and  employment  scarce.     "  Why 
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be  without  money  ?  when  it  is  just  as  easy  for  any  one  to  be  around 
with  a  pocket  full  as  not,  if  he  only  thinks  so."  0,  reader,  why  do  you 
go  about  moneyless,  sometimes  even  pondering  in  your  heart  whetlier 
you  can  afford  to  take  your  old  friend  The  Guardian  anoth^  year. 
Why  do  you  not  "just  think  so,"  send  on  $2,  and  have  your  pockets 
full?  The  editor  in  Georgia,  says  "Mr.  Monroe's  business  is  a  good 
business."  We  have  no  doubt  of  it,  as  there  are  no  doubt  many  per- 
sons foolish  enough  to  send  him  two  dollars.  It  is  perfectly  easy  for 
him  to  "be  around  with  a  pocket  full,"  if  there  are  only  enough  $2  Ti^ 
tims  to  "think  so." 

He  hopes  Editors  "will  charge  him  a  moderate  price."  As  he  is 
generous  enough  to  leave  the  charge  to  us,  we  are  generous  enough  to 
charge  him  nothing  for  this  insertion,  and  our  comments  also  shall  be 
gratis.  Any  man  that  can  fill  the  pockets  of  our  readers  with  money, 
"just  as  well  as  not,"  ought  to  be  aided.  It  is  our  interest  to  do  bo. 
For  when  the  Circular  is  recived,  and  pockets  are  full,  our  list  of  rab- 
scribers  will  certainly  increase. 

The  intelligent  reader  may  suppose  it  almost  impossible  that  any  one 
could  be  humbugged  by  such  schemes ;  be  assured  there  are  nuuy  who 
are  drawn  into  the  trick  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  "from  five  to  twen- 
ty dollars  a-day."  At  tbis  period  of  the  year,  when  work  is  scarce  in 
many  places,  how  strong  the  temptation  to  one  who  lives  retired  in  the 
country,  and  is  himself  too  honest  and  innocent  to  believe  that  any  one 
could  be  depraved  enough  to  publish  such  a  falsehood.  Besides,  is  not 
the  advertisement  in  "our  newspaper?"  The  Editor  is  a  "nice man," 
and  he  would  not  publish  it  if  there  was  not  something  in  it.  We  must 
again  ask,  how  can  an  honorable  editor,  for  the  paltry  price  of  an  adrer- 
tisement — which  he  may  never  get — aid  these  schemes  of  shameless 
imposition  ? 
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FEMALE   CHARACTER. 


Daughters  should  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  business 
and  cares  of  a  family.  These  are  among  the  first  objects  of  a  woman's 
creation ;  they  ought  to  be  among  the  first  branches  of  her  education. 
They  should  learn  neatness,  economy,  industry,  and  sobriety,  llese 
will  constitute  their  ornaments.  Nature  will  appear  in  all  her  loveliness 
of  proportion,  of  beauty ;  and  modesty,  unaffected  gentleness  of  manner, 
will  render  them  amiable  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  ornaments 
in  the  sitting-room  and  parlor.  Everything,  domestic  or  social,  depends 
on  female  character.  As  daughters  and  sisters,  they  decide  the  chanuN 
ter  of  the  family.  As  wives,  they  emphatically  decide  the  character  of 
their  husbands,  and  their  condition  also,  It  has  been  not  unmeaning^ 
said,  that  the  husband  may  ask  the  wife  whether  he  may  be  respetw. 
He  certainly  must  inquire  at  the  altar  whether  he  may  be  prosperou  Ml 
happy.  As  mothers,  they  decide  the  character  of  their  children,  S$r 
ture  has  constructed  them  the  early  guardians  and  instructor  of  iMr 
children,  and  clothed  them  with  sympathies  suited  to  this  end. 
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NOTE  BY  THB  BDITOR, 
.  br  the  Monthlj  Retrospect  of  the  Jumarj  nom^er  of  The  Guaidiaa,  there  ware 
'0ome  aUoBions  to  political  queBtions  which  we  can  readHj  imagine  moat  hare 
lieen  unpleasant  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  Editor  desires  to  sajr,  that  the  HonthljT 
Betrospect  was  not  prepared  bj  himself,  and  inadrertentlj  fonnd  its  wa^  into  the 
Aagaaine  without  his  review.  The  Guardian  will  adhere  to  its  original  pledge,  to 
he  free  from  all  political  bias  and  religions  sectism.  In  regard  to  all  political 
Jangling,  the  sentiments  of  The  Guardian  are  those  which  Nehemiah  expressed 
in  reference  to  Sanballet :  "  I  am  doing  a  good  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  dowv." 

^oolts  for  Ponrnus. 
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THE  GUARDIAN. 


PBOSPECTITf  "" 


i? 


1  o  e 


Tub  Goardi^  is  sacredly  devoted  to 
at  that  period  of  life  which  lies  betwe< 
most  interesting  and  solemn  x>eriod  of  h 
time  in  which  the  young  pass  from  the 
more  active  duties  and  responsibilities 

We  know  of  no  periodical  suited  to 
light  reading  which  so  easily  falls  int< 
of  many  of  our  city  puhlications,  giv( 
earnest  realities  into  romance,  and  leavt 
ment  in  its  fearful  wake.  The  Guardij 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  make 
miated,  as  the  morning  of  life  in  which 
seek  to  encourage  8elf-cult^re  among  t] 
provement  of  leisure  time.  It  will  urg< 
to  aid  in  making  it  intelligent,  consist 

inational  or  party  bias,  The  Guardian  advocates  no  religions  peeidfatUiM^ 
but  moves  in  the  free  element  of  its  motto—"  Lifb,  Light,  Love.'* 

The  Guardian  enters  on  its  SIXTH  VOLUME  with  the  January 
It  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  volume  of 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year.     NOW  IS  THB 
TO  SUBSCRIBE.     The  Guardian  has  worked  its  way  silently  upwai* 
since  its  commencement,  and  it  is  still  gaining  in  favor  and,  we  beliere, 
in  merit. 

The  Publisher  therefore  respectfully  makes  the  following  requefits: 

1.  Pastors,  who  receive  this  Prospectus,  are  requested  to  hand  it  to 
active  member  of  the  church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  GirlwdftttL 
If  ten  subscribers  are  obtained,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  oMai»> 
ing  them  and  one  to  the  pastor,  gratis. 

2.  We  respectfully  ask  Young  Men  to  aid  us  in  increaaing  our  ciicnlntim 
It  wUl  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  among  their  companions.  ' 

3.  The  largest  lists  we  have  yet  received  were  from  Young  Ladies.  We 
respectfully  ask  them  to  continue  their  favors.  It  is  a  mode  of  doing  good 
which  admirably  suits  their  sphere. ' 

4.  Some  School  Teachers  have  done  kindly  and  well  for  The  Gaaidiaa. 
May  we  not  hope  for  their  co-ox>eration  in  a  work  which  so  well  falls  in  with 
their  own  ? 

5.  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow 
the  usual  per-centage.     Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

The  sixth  volume  will  appear  with  various  improvementa.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  THREE  STEEL  EMBEI^LISHMENTS.  Also,  an  incxeaaa 
of  interesting  reading  matter,  by  opening  a  new  department,  which  wiB 
occupy  four  pages,  set  in  small  type.  This  will  contain  notices  of  New 
Books,  and  a  Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events — giving  a  condensed  view  of 
the  noticeable  occurrences  of  the  preceding  month  in  the  Old  World  and  ihm 
New,  in  Literature',  News,  Science  and  Art. 

The  Guardian  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Publisher  will  be  printed  09 
good  white  paper,  and  clear  and  handsome  type,  which  vrill  add  much  to  its 
appearance. 

TERMS  — Oklt  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEARr— iif  advahcb.  Any  one  wiM 
sends  us  five  subscribers,  with  $5  eash,  will  receive  one  copy  for  one  yes^ 
gratis.     Twelve  copies  will  be  sent  for  $10 ;  twenty-five  copies  for  $20, 

Address  thk  Publisher, 

JOHN  H.  PBARSOL,  Laneastsr,  Ffe. 
Jarvart,  1855. 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  EXPRESS: 

A  WEEKLY  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER— INDEPENDENT  IN  EVERYTHINa. 

The  Express  is  the  oldest  temperance  paper  in  the  State,  being  now  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  its  existence,  and  established  on  a  firm  basis,  with  a  good-paying 
local  patronage.  The  Proprietor  proposes  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness  by 
making  it  a  more  general  organ — through  which  the  friends  of  Prohibition  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  can  communicate  their  views  and  record  the  progress 
of  the  cause — and  respectfully  .asks  the  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  Temperance 
in  doing  so.  The  Express  contains  Twenty-eight  Columns,  and  is  furnished  at 
the  low  rate  of  one  dollab  a  year,  in  advance,  or  six  copies  for  $5.  Specimen 
copies  sent  when  desired.     Address,  JNO.  H.  PEARSOL, 

augl-tf  Proprietor  and  Publisher,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

BOOKS    FOR    MOURNERS. 

BY  REV.  H.  HARBAUGH. 

HEAVEN ;  or  the  Sainted  Dead,  11th  edition 75  cents. 

HEAVENLY  RECOGNITION ;  or,  Will  we  Know  our  friends  in  Heaven. 

6th  edition 75  cents. 

THE  HEAVENLY  HOME  ;  or,  the  Employments  and  Enjoyments  of  the 

Saints  in  Heaven.     5th  edition • $1,00 

GIFT  BOOK. 

THE  BIRDS  OP  THE  BIBLE.     Beautifully  Illustrated $5  and  $7 

The  Palatinate  Hiedelberg  Catechism,  per  dozen 13,00 

Duty  and  Privilege  of  Union  with  the  Church :     A  Tract,  per  dozen*  •  •  •  37^  cts : 
Good  Agents  employed.    Address, 

H.  HARBAUGH,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

JOHN    J.     SEILING, 

%M  m  Jfmtfl  anb  Jrt^itataral  laintmg, 

WEST  OEAHGE  STREET,  OPPOSITE  ST.  JOHN'S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
LANCASTER.    PA. 

STEAM    POWER   PRINTING. 

SATURDAY  EVENING  EXPRESS 

BOOK,  CARD  AN_D  JOB  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

BOOKS,  CIBCULABS, 

PAMPHLETS,  CABDS, 

CATALOGUES,  SALE  BILLS, 

SOCIETTS'  COH-  BILL-HEADS, 
STITUnOHS,  &c.,  Ac. 

►-  Tile  proprietor  of  this  establishment  has  now  in  operation  a  Steam  Power 
Printing  Machine,  with  which,  combined  with  other  facilities,  he  is  prepared  to  do 

ON   THE   MOST    REASONABLE   TERMS,   TO    SUIT 

THE   TIMES. 

HO.  9 1-2  WEST  KIKG-ST,  LAHCASTEB  PA 

^Orders  from  a  distance  promptly  attendpd  to. 
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8PRENCER  tt  WESTHAEFFER, 

BOOKSELLERS  &  STATIONERS, 

LancaBter  City,  Fa.^ 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  in  \'VhoIe8aIe  dnd  Retail  quantities,  a  large  and 
weW  selected  stock  of  Law^  Mjii^ical,  Bsltgious,  Historical,  Biogka- 
PHiCAL,  Scientific  and  Misoellakeous  Books,  embracing  the  best 
iuthors  in  each  department. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

3f  every  kind  in  use,  which  will  be  furnished  to  School  Directors,  TeacherSy 
and  others,  in  any  quantities  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 

BLANK-BOOKS  AND  PAPER. 

A.  large  supply  constantly  on  hand  of  every  quality,  variety,  size  and 
price.  Foolscap,  Letter,  Note,  Flatcap,  Demi,  Folio  Post,  and  Medium 
Papers  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Sold  Pens,  Steel  Pens,  Pocket  Books,  Port  Monaies,  Card  Cases,  Work 
Boxes,  Chessmen,  Paper  Knives,  Pcnmakers,  &c.,  &c. 

j|@^Orders  from  a  distance  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  [maSm         « 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENIISG  BXPBESS 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

BOOKS,  ,JSi3^^  CIRCULARS, 

[CATALOGUES,      J^M^M|H|^Sy"SALE  BILLS, 
50CIETYS'  nON.few^*^^^^^^^^^^  BILL-HEADS, 

.^he  proprietor  of  this  establishment  is  now  prepared  with  eaperior  facili- 
ties to  execute,  at  short  notice, 

BOOK,  CABD  AND  JOB  PBINTIHG, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
>N  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMIS. 


OFFICE  NO.  9  WEST  KING-ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 
JM^Orders  from  a^istance  promptly  attended  to..^t 
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CONTEKTS  OF  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 


1.  CHRISTIAN  BURIAL.    II.    Bditob 353 

2.  A  BUD.    Editob.    (Poetry.) .' 35€ 

3.  INSTABILITY  OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS.  Rrr.  W.  E.  Loco  867 

4.  KINDNESS.    F.  H.  Staufebb.    (Poetry^ 360 

6.  SIMEONS  CHRISTMAS  JOY.    Editob 361 

6.  FORGOTTEN  BLESSINGS.    (Poetry.) 362 

7.  MY  PILGRIM^S  POUCH.    No.  V.    Nathan 363 

8.  RELIGION.  (Poetry.) 870 

9.  JESUS  CHRIST :  A  Mbditatiok  fob  Advekt.   Rev.  G.  F.  Kbotil  371 

10.  HUMBUG  AGAIN.    Editob 378 

IL  FEMALE  CHARACTER 380 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  OUARDLAN. 


VOL.  VI. 
Mary  J.  Ross $1 

VOL.  VII. 

Alex.  Hamiltoii $1 

EliMbetli  Jordan 1 

Caroline  Reiter.  .^ ^ 1 

Jacob  MQler 1 

Mrs.  8  meltB 1 


VOL.  VL 
Mrs.  Lather Famliain....«».«..dOe 

Miss  C.  Knnkle 1 

Catharine  Shawles .1 

VOL.  VHL 

Abm.  Beam,  Esq $1 

Jonas  Stewart I 

Mrs.  Luther  Famham 50c 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

With  the  present  number  of  The  Gnardian  we  send  bills  to  a  large  nui- 
ber  of  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears,  and  from  whom  we  expect  a  prompt 
response.  The  GnardiMi  is  ftimished  at  the  lowest  possible  price;  Uie 
tzpense  of  publication  is  heavy  and  must  be  met  by  cash  payments.  We  do 
hope  that  all  such  as  are  in  arrears  will  forward  the  amount  at  once. 

Address,  PEARSOL  &  GEIST,  Publishen. 

CEDAR    HILL    SEMINART, 

KBAB  MT.  JOT,  LANCABTBR  COUNTT,  PA. 

Tbbxs,  #65.00  per  session  of  20  weeks— Fksrcb,  Mubio,  DnAwnro  aad  PAimio  at 
moderate  extra  charges.    K.  DODQB,  AM.,  Pbivoipal. 

This  IvsTiTimoH,  now  in  its  30th  Session,  conducted  by  its  original  principal 
ttkd  proprietor,  commends  itself  to  the  special  conildenee  of  snch  pannts,  as 
desire  to  intmst  the  bduoatiov  of  their, baughtebs  to  experienced  hands,  whose 
•empetencj,  skill,  and  responsibility  for  success,  hare  been  xuiqnestionaUiy  tested. 
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